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!*  in  the  United  States  of  America.  By  David  Ramsay,  M.  D.  To  which 
<<  is  annexed,  a  Supplement,  conuining  a  brief  View  of  History,  from  the 
«  year  1808  to  the  battle  of  Waterioo.** 

'*  <  Life  is  so  short,  and  time  so  valuable,  that  it  were  happy  for  us  if  all 
•<  *  great  works  were  reduced  to  their  quintessence.'    Sir  William  yonet. 
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ASIA  AFTER  ALEXANDER 

THE  Selucicke,  or  kings  who  succeeded  Alexander  in  Sy- 
ria and  Upper  Asia,  were  so  called  from  Seleucus,  who 
founded  that  empire  called  the  Syro-Median.  He  was  the 
son  of  Antiochus,  one  of  the  principal  captains  of  Philip,  th« 
father  of  Alexander.  He  attended  that  monarch  during  his 
conquests  in  Asia,  and  was  made  co.mmander  in  chief  of  the 
elephants.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  he  was  appointed 
general  of  cavalry,  and  afterwards  governor  of  Babylon.  In' 
this  place  he  conceived  a  desire  of  becoming  a  sovereign  like 
the  other  generals  of  Alexander.  Seleucus,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  design,  proceeded  with  great  dexterity  between 
the  different  rivals,  who  attacked  each  other  with  die  utmost 
fury.  Antigonus,  it  is  said,  discovered  his  stratagem,  and 
^deavoured  to  arrest  him ;  but  he  escaped  to  Egypt,  from 
which  he  returned  with  a  small  army,  and  again  took  posses- 
sion of  Babylon.  From  this  centre  he  extended  his  empire 
to  Media ;  but,  while  employed  with  his  conquests,  Demet- 
rius die  son  of  Antigonus  retook  Babylon,  which  he  plunder- 
ed. *The  excesses  committed  by  this  prince  made  the  Baby- 
lonians regret  Seleucus,  who  had  always  treated  them  with 
mildness.  Being,  therefore,  recalled,  he  set  out  once  more 
to  extend  his  possessions,  and,  besides  Media,  reduced  t^ 
obedience  Bactria,  Hyrcania,  and  all  the  provinces  formerly 
invaded  by  Alexander.  On  account  of  these  numerous  con- 
quests he  was  styled  Nicanor,  that  is,  conqueror,  to  which 
he  added  the  tide  of  king  of  Babylon  and  Media.  The 
batde  of  Ipsus,  in  which  Antigonus  was  kiOed^  fully  esub- 
lished  his  empire. 
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Sixteen  large  cities  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  this 
prince,  the  most  conaiderabk  of  which  was  Antioch.  He 
fixed  his  habitation  at  Antioch,  on  the  Orontes.  The  bed  of 
the  river  Euphrates,  by  gradually  becoming  higher,  had 
caused  the  water  to  overflow  its  banks,  and  to  inundate  the 
plains  around  Babylon,  where  it  formed  marshes,  which  ren* 
dered  the  city  uninhabitable.  After  some  time,  nothing  re* 
mained  of  it  but  the  walls.  In  the  fourth  century  c^  the 
christian  sera,  they  served  to  enclose  a  park  employed  for 
confining  wild  beasts.  Scarcely  any  vestiges  of  it  can  be  dis- 
tinguished at  present,  and  the  place  on  which  Babylon  stood 
is  even  disputed. 

Seleucus  had  a  son  named  Antiochus,  whom  he  loved  with 
th^  tenderest  afifection.  This  pince  was  attacked  by  a  lii^ 
gering  disease,  th^  cause  of  which  no  person  could  discover. 
Erasisdratus,  his  physician,  who  had  made  himself  well  ac* 
qUAifited  with  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  discovered  that  the 
disorder  of  Antiochus  arose  from  the  passion  of  love,  and 
that  the  object  of  his  passion  was  Stratonice,  his  mother-in- 
law,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time.  He  found  means 
to  draw  this  confession  from  his  patient,- who  told  him  also^ 
that,  having  found  all  his  efforts  to  overcome  his  passion  use* 
lesa^  he  had  resolved  to  put  himself  to  death.  Erasistratus 
had  no  sooner  made  this  ^scovery  than  he  waited  on  the 
king,  and  informed  him  that  his  son's  iUness  proceeded  from 
love,  but  that  it  was  incurable,  because  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  enj<^  the  beloved  object,  or  to  live  without  her. 
^^  How !  impossible  to  ci^y  the  object  of  his  aflFection !'' 
said  the  king— '^  Who  is  it  th<m  ?'*  added  he.  ''  It  i^  my 
wife,''  replied  Erasistratus,  ^  and  I  am  certainly  not  dtspbsed 
«o  resign  her  to  him."  **  What,"  replied  tile  king,  **  caa 
you,  my  friend  Erasistratus,  suffer  my  son,  my  only  hope  to 
perish,  by  refusing  him  your  wife  ?  Where  then  is  your  at- 
tachment towards  me  ?"  ^  But,"  returned  the  physkian, 
*^  suppose  the  prince  were  passionately  fond  of  Stratonice, 
would  you  resign  your  pretensions  to  her,  and  fottow  that 
advice  yourself  which  you  give  to  me?"  •'O  ye  gods!" 
cried  the  fatiitr,;  ^  I  wish  I  could  purclu»e  my  son''6  lifc  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Stratonice.    I  would  instantiy  resign  her  and 
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me."  Erasialratiu  took  the  monarch  at  his  word.  ^  Antio# 
chus,  ^  said  he^  ^^  can  have  no  other  saviour  but  you,  tar  the 
object  of  his  love  is  Stratonice."  Selei^cus  made  no  hesita* 
tion,  and  resigned  his  wife  to  his  son* 

At  this  period  two  only  of  the  tliirty*six  generals  of  Alez» 
ander,  Sdeucus  and  Lysimachus^  were  alive,  but  the  noUe 
reoAains  of  the  vast  empire  which  they  possessed  were  not 
able  to  gratify  their  ambitioo.  They  endeavoured  to  deprive 
each  other  of  certain  parts,  which  they  both  oug^t  to  have 
abandoned,  in  order  to  pass  their  old  age  in  peace.  The 
thirst  of  power  kept  diem  in  a  continual  state  of  hostili^r  til} 
the  last  moment  of  their  lives*  Lysimachus  perished  in  bat* 
tie  and  Scleucus  did  not  long  survive  him,  being  nafftwinstr 
ed*  This  prince  distinguished  himself  among  all  the  kingr 
of  his  times,  by  Ms  love  of  justice,  his  clemency,  and  hU 
profound  respect  ^r  religion.  He  was  fond  of  letters,  and 
encouraged  men  of  Reaming.  He  used  to  say  f  ^  Did  men 
know  how  painful  the  duties  of  royaler  are,  none  of  them 
would  be  so  mad  as  to  accept  a  crown,  or  even  to  take  it  up 
were  it  thrown  at  their  feel^'^ 

Under  Antiochus  So^er,  his  successor,  the  Gauls,  invited 
to  Asia  by  Nicomedes  king  of  Qythinia,  repaired  thither,  and 
founded  a  state  called  Gallo-Grecia,  or  Galatia.  Thf:  hap^ 
piness  of  the  king  of  Syria  was  disturbed  by  domestic  trou- 
bles. One  of  his  sons  revolted,  and  was  punisjied  with 
death-  Another  ojf  them  by  Stratonice  was  appointed  hia 
successor.  When  he  ascended  the  throne  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Theos,  that  is,  god^  The  same  title  had  been  given 
to  his  fother,  his  grandfather,  and  their  wives,  but  only  after 
their  dealh.  Love,  and  the  madness  which  attends  that  pa^r 
sioo,  occasioned  a  war  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphuB,  king  of  Egypt.  Magas,  king  of  Cyrene  and  hjr 
Ina,  had  promised  Berenice  and  his  states  as  a  dowry  to  the 
son  of  the  Egjrptian  monarch.  Qn  his  death^  hia  widow 
Apame  refused  to  adhere  to  an  engagemeot  which  had  been 
made  against  her  inclination,  and  she  invited  to  receive  her 
daughter's  hand,  Demetrius,  brother  to  a  king  of  Macedonia, 
lliis  prince,  who  yn^  fn^e  of  the  |um4fOfnest  men  of  h)s  timr , 
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excited  the  affectioii  of  the  widow,  and  ihe  resolved  to  snany 
him  herself,  to  the  preju^ce  of  Berenice.  Being  certain  of 
the  modier's  attachment,  Demetrius  shewed  very  litde  res- 
pect for  the  daughter,  and  still  less  for  the  courtiers  and 
ministers.  They  all  therefore  reserved  to  get  rid  of  him, 
and  Berenice,  having  conducted  the  conspirators  to  her 
mother's  apartment,  they  put  him  to  death,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  the  queen,  who  covered  him  with  her  own  body 
to  defend  him  from  the  blows  of  the  assassins.  Berenice 
went  to  conclude  her  marriage  in  Egypt,  and  the  king  seized 
on  her  dowry.  Apame  then  retired  to  Antiochus  Theos, 
and  persuaded  him  to  endeavour  to  wrest  from  the  hand«  of 
her  son-in»law  the  states  which  her  daughter  had  brought 
him. 

This  gave  rise  to  a  bloody  war,  which  was  suspended  on 
die  part  of  Antiochus  by  a  revolt  of  the  Parthians  and  Bac- 
'trians.  The  embarrassment  into  which  Antiochus  was  thrown 
by  the  rebels,  compelled  him  to  make  a  peace,  sealed  by  a 
marriage,  but  the  consequences  of  it  proved  exceedingly  fa* 
tal  to  him.  He  had  two  children  by  Laodice  his  wife,  who 
was  also  his  sister,  yet  he  divorced  her,  in  order  that  he 
might  marry  Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
who  brought  him  immense  riches.  As  long  as  the  Egyptian 
monarch  lived,  Antiochus  shewed  great  respect  for  hia 
daughter,  whom  he  loved  to  such  a  degree  that  he  sent  to 
Antiocluwatcr  of  the  Nile,  which  it  was  thought  the  state  of 
her  health  required;  but,  unfortunately  for  Berenice,  he 
died  two  years  after  her  marriage.  Antiochus  then  dismissed 
her,  and  took  back  Laodice,  who  retuned  with  her  twochiU 
dren,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  Hierax,  but  with  a  firm  reso- 
lution of  preventing  the  future  inconstancy  of  her  husband. 
She  adopted  indeed  a  very  sure  method  of  effecting  her  pur- 
pose, which  was  to  destroy  him  by  poison,  and  she  endea- 
voured to  render  her  crime  useful.  She  placed  in  the  bed  of 
the  deceased  a  man  named  Artemon,  who  in  his  features 
and  voice  had  a  perfect  resemblance  to  the  king.  The  impos- 
tor recommended  to  the  nobjility  who  came  to  visit  him,  his 
wife  and  his  children*  I^aodice,  at  the  same  time,  caused 
a  proclamatiQn  to  be  issued  in  the  name  of  her  husband,  whom 
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tke  people  believed  to  be  etiil  aliye^  hy  which  her  eldest  8011 
Seleucus  was  appointed  successor  to  the-crown. 

Berenice  escaped  with  her  son  at  her.  breast  to  Daphne, 
iriiere  d^re  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  ApoUo,  considered  as 
an  inviolabie  asylum.  .  The  cruel  Laodice,  however,  paid  as 
litde  respect  to  d&e  innocence  of  her  rival  as  "she  had  done  to 
the  sacred  bonds  of  Hymen.  She  caused  Berenice  to  be  mas- 
sacred, together  with  her  child.  The  king  of  £g3rpt,  who 
hastened  to  her  relief  at  the  head  of  an  army,  arrived  too' 
late  to  prevent  the  murder,  but  time  enough  to  punish  Lao- 
diee,  whom  he  put  to  death.  Her  sons,  Seleucus  and  Anti^^ 
ochus,  spent  their  lives  in  disputing  for  the  throne  which 
they  ascended  in  turns.  They  both  died  in  confinement, 
Seleucus  was  ironically  sumamed  Callinicus  the  Victorious, 
because  he  succeeded  in  none  of  his  enterprizes.  Antiochus 
was  called  Hierax  the  Hawk^  because  no  prey  came  wrong 
to  him ;  and  Seleucus,  the  son  of  Callinicus,  who  succeeded 
him,  was  styled  Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunderer,  because  he 
was  as  weak  in  mind  as  feeble  in  body.  He  reigned  only 
three  years ;  but  in  that  short  space  was  exposed  to  the  per* 
fidious  efforts  of  a  conspiracy,  which  had  almost  overturned 
the  throne.  He  maintained  himself  on  it,  however,  by  the 
councils  of  his  cousin  Achaeus,  the  son  of  Andromachus,  his 
mother's  brother ;  but  this  faithful  relation  was  not  able  to 
secure  him  from  poison.  Achseus  punished  the  criminals, 
and  the  crown  was  offered  to  him,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
brother  of  the  deceased  king ;  but  he  refused  it,  and  em- 
ployed himself  with  success  in  securing  it  to  Antiochus,  who 
was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  under  his  protection. 

In  hiptory,  this  prince  has  been  styled  the  Great,  and  he 
seems  to  be  equally  entitled  to  it  by  his  noble  actions  and  his 
faults,  his  prosperity  and  his  misfortiines.  Among  the  last 
may  be  reckoned  the  Uind  confidence  which  he  long  placed 
in  Hermias,  who  had  beep  the  minister  of  his  father  Cerau- 
pus,  and  whom  he  retained  in  the  same  quality.  Hermias 
was  obstinate,  imperious,  and  cruel ;  an  enemy  to  those  who 
possessed  talents  likely  to  obscure  his  own,  and  could  neither 
bear  contradiction  nor  remonstrance  ;  bat  he  possessed  in  a 
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•overeign  degree  the  a]t  of  captivatiAg  Ae  mind  of  his 
master. 

By  the  arrangement  made  at  the  bepimiag  of  his  retgQ, 
Aclueus  took  charge  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor ;  Mola 
was  sent  as  goyemor  to  Media,  and  Alexander  to  Persin^ 
The  two  bitter  were  brothers,  and  both  able  genevab ;  and 
both  revolted.  Epigenes,  a  man  of  profound  sense  and  ir« 
reproachable  character,  remained  with  the  young  monarch  to 
tommand  the  army  attached  to  his  person,  but  his  noble 
qualities  excited  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  Hermias.  EpU 
genes  was  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  prudent  for  the  mo* 
narch  to  subdue  the  rebels  Molo  and  Alexander,  and  restore 
peace  to  bis  kingdom  before  he  should  attack  another  ^  but 
this  measure  was  opposed  by  this  rival  H^rmiast  He  pre* 
tended  that  it  was  not  the  business  d  Antiochtta  to  altacic 
tiie  rebels ;  that  this  tsiak  was  fit  only  for  his  general ;  and 
that,  being  a  king,  he  ought  to  cpmbat  against  none  but 
kings.  This  ostentatious  advice  prevailed  over  the  sound 
ireasoning  of  Epigencs.  Th^  minister  even  found  means  to 
make  Epigenes,  on  account  of  his  persuing  in  his  opinioii, 
to  be  suspected  of  collusion  with  the  rebeUious  governors* 
Antiochus,  however,  leaving  his  general  to  exercise  his  own 
discretion  against  the  rebels,  went  lumself  to  attack  the  king 
of  Egypt,  but  the  latter  deigned  to  oppose  to  him  only  l^s 
generals,  who  did  not  suffer  him  to  approach  the  frontiers. 

During  this  shameful  expedition^ .  the  rebels  acqiure4 
more  strength^  and  gained  a  battle.  It  was  then  debated  in 
the  council,  whether  the  king  should  proceed  against  them  in 
person,  or  continue  to  harass  Egypt.  Hermias  and  Epigenes, 
in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  again  advanced  contrary 
opinions.  That  of  Epigenes  prevailed ;  but  Hermias  did  not 
fail  to  be  soon  revenged  for  this  preference.  The  useless 
expedition  against  Egypt  had  exhausted  the  treasury,  and 
when  it  was  necessary  to  march,  no  money  could  be  pro* 
cured.  The  troops  murmured,  and  the  king  found  himself 
under  great  embarrassment.  Hermias  then  ofered  to  pay 
the  army  with  bis  own  money,  if  the  king  would  dismiss 
Epigenes.    He  colc^red  over  this  insolent  proposal  with  a 
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pnteuctf  dnt|  after  the  dtssenuon  which  had  taken  place 
between  them,  they  should  never  be  able  to  agree,  and  that 
the  public  boimeta  would  suffer  by  their  discord.  To  hia 
great  regret  Antiochua  left  Eptgenes  in  Apamea,  with  strict* 
orders  not  to  quit  it.  After  the  departure  of  the  king,  Her- 
mias  caused  Epigenes  to  be  conveyed  to  the  ciudel,  and, 
as  the  governor  of  it  was  entirely  at  his  devotion,  he  charged 
Uni  to  find  out  some  come  of  which  his  prisoner  might  be 
accused.  To  suppose  a  secret  correspondence  by  letters  be- 
tween him  and  the  rebels,  to  accuse  him  before  his  own  tri- 
bunal, to  condemn  him  and  cause  him  to  be  executed,  was^ 
for  the  gavemor  the  affair  of  one  day,  and  for  Hermias  to 
dbtain  the  king's  approbation  was  the  affiiir  c^  a  moment. 

Antiochua  defeated  the  rebels,  and  Molo  killed  himself 
after  an  unfortunate  battle.  One  of  his  brothers,  nailed 
Neolaus,  escaped,  and  carried  to  his  other  brother  Alexan- 
der the  news  of  his  defeat  Finding  themselves  without  any 
resource,  they  first  put  to  death  their  mother,  then  their 
wives,  and  afterwards  themselves.  Such  cruel  scenes  fre- 
qnendy  took  place  in  Asia,  where  the  conquerers  were  ac- 
customed to  spare  none  of  the  family  of  the  conquered,  lest 
there  should  remain  avengers,  uid,  through  a  dread  that  their 
destructioii  might  be  accompanied  with  torture,  the  unhappy 
wretches  chose  rather  to  destroy  themselves.  Antiochus 
coaceilred  a  design  of  adding  to  the  provinces  he  had  just 
conquered.  Media,  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  inhabited  by  a 
warlike  people.  Hermias  at  first  opposed  this'  expedition,  in 
which  the  king,  ftom  whom  he  derived  all  his  authority, 
mig^  perish  ;  but,  having  leariiied  that  the  queen  was  just 
brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  be  strcmgly  urged  the  king  to  en- 
gage in  the  war,  imder  im  idea  that  he  would  be  killed,  and 
Aat  he  should  then  be  appointed  tutor  to  the  young  prince. 
He  was  deceived,  however,  in  his  expectations.  The  ambi- 
tious pretensioas  of  Antiochus  were  confined  to  a  U^aty  pf 
peace,  the  disadvantages  of  which  the  attacked  king  preferred 
to  the  danger  o(:  hostilities. 

Heraaiaa  stiU  reigned  with  insolent  despotism,  which  he  ex- 
tended even  to  his  master.  He  sometimes  spoke  to  Antio- 
chus in  a  tone  very  far  distant  from  that  of  respect.    This 
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behaviour  offended  the  king.  His  physician  ApoUophanet 
liaving  convinced  Antiochus  that  by  dbanddning  ao  much 
authority  to  such  a  minister,  he  was  exposing  himself  to 
danger,  the  destruction  of  Hermias  was  therefore  reserved 
on.  Antiochus  enticed  him  to  a  secret  place,  and  caused 
him  to  be  assassinated  by  his  guards.  All  Syria  was  filled 
with  the  utmost  joy  by  his  death.  When  the  news  reached 
Apamea*the  inhabitants  hurried  to  the  house  where  his  wife 
lodged,  and  stoned  her  and  her  children  to  death. 

One  of  the  greatest  crimes  of  Hermias  was  that  of  having 
rendered  Achseus  criminal  and  Antiochus  cruel.  Faithful 
to  his  pupil,  Achsus  did  his  utmost  to  render  his  govern*  ' 
ment  in  Asia  Minor  flourishing.  He  undertook  against  lus 
usurping  neighbour  expeditions  which  terminated  happily, 
and  this  success  excited  the  jealousy  of  Hermias,  who  en* 
deavoured  to  ruin  Achseus  in  the  esteem  of  Antiochus,  by 
ascribing  to  him  ambitious  views,  and  a  secret  connection 
with  Ptolemy,  a  crime  unpardonable  with  the  king  of  Syria, 
who  still  had  an  eye  on  Egypt.  Achseus  well  knew  that  this 
calumny  met  with  so  much  credit  as  to  require  the  greatest 
precaution  for  the  security  of  his  life.  Under  this  impres- 
sion, he  believed  that  the  best  means  of  saving  himself  was 
to  assume  the  crown  he  had  before  refused,  and  to  cause 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Asia. 

Thus  what  had  been  supposed  became  reality.  Achseus 
entered  into  an  engagement  with  Ptolemy,  who  was  able  to 
support  himy  and  Antiochus  saw  himself  threatened  with  a 
dangerous  war.  A  batde  ensued,  in  which  Antiochus  sus- 
tained a  defeat,  that  would  have  occasioned  the  loss  of  all 
Syria  had  he  been  engaged  with  a  prince  less  indolent  and 
less  fond  of  pleasure  than  the  monarch  of  Egypt.  This 
prince,  after  carrying  his  laurels  into  several  provinces  which 
submitted,  and  overrunning  Palestine  as  far  as  Jerusalem, 
being  desirous  of  enjoying  ease  and  luxury  in  his  palace, 
granted  an  advantageous  peace  to  Antiochus.  This  peace 
was  a  mortal  blow  to  the  unfortunate  Aclueus.  His  M.  pupil, 
who  had  full  time  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for 
pursuing  him,  obliged  him  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  citadel 
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of  Sardis  ;  but  three  Cretaras,  by  an  act  of  treachery,  dfew 
him  from  that  asylum,  and  for  a  stipulated  siun  delivered 
him  up  to  the  king.  Antiochus  saw  him  shed  tears,  and 
caused  his  head  to  be  struck  off.  He  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  re«estabUsh  the  Syrian  jempire  in  its  ancient  splendour. 
He  expelled  the  Parthians  from  Media,  pursued  them  to 
their  own  countiy,  forced  their  king  Arsaces  to  fly  to  Hyr- 
cania,  the  capital  of  which  he  took,  and  afterwards  granted 
him  peace.  He  proceeded  thence  to  Bactria,  which  he  would 
have  united  to  Jhis  empire,  had  he  not  preferred  leaving  it  un- 
der the  dominion  of  a  king,  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against  the 
irruptions  of  the  Scythians.  In  these  wars,  which  lasted 
seven  years,  Antiochus  shewed  as  much  ability  as  valour. 
He  was  wounded  ;  undertook  laborious  marches  at  the  head 
of  his  army  ;  exposed  himself  to  the  same  sufferings  as  his 
soldiers,  hunger  and  thirst,  the  piercing  cold  of  the  moimtains 
of  Armenia,  and  the  suffocating  heat  of  the  deserts.  By  this 
expedition  he  acquired  the  surname  of  Great,  which  he  might 
have  borne  with  glory  to  the  end  of  his  life,  had  he  not  un- 
dertaken a  war  against  the  Romans. 

This  war  was  in  its  origin  just  on  the  part  of  the  republic. 
In  its  commencement,  the  Romans  acted  only  as  the  protec- 
tors of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  an  infant  whose  states  Antiochus 
wished  to  invade,  and  who,  to  enable  him  to  commit  that 
act  of  iojustice,  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia.  The  first  conquest  Antiochus  proceeded  to 
make,  in  order  to  obtain  the  rest,  was  that  of  Thrace.  The 
Romans  pretended  that  it  belonged  to  them,  as  depending 
on  Macedonia.  Antiochus  carried  his  right  SG^far  back  as 
the  conquest  of  that  province  by  Seleucus,  his  great-grand- 
father, from  Lysimachus,  one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
Had  the  claimants  spoken  out  clearly,  without  involving  their 
pretensions  in  haughty  speeches,  Antiochus  would  have  said: 
^^  I  have  need  of  Thrace,  in  order  that  I  may  reach  Greece, 
and  ensure  that  power  which  I  wish  to  establish  over  such 
states  as  I  think  proper :"  and  the  Romans  would  have  re- 
plied :  "  From  Greece  you  may  advance  to  Italy :  we  will 
not  suffer  you  to  set  a  foot  in  £urope."  Such,  in  a  few 
words,  were  the  motives  of  this  war,  which  procured  to  the 
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Romans  an  entrance  into  Asia^  and  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  carried  them  muck  farther  into  that  vast  country  dian 
they  had  at  first  imagined. 

The  Egyptian  war  was  suspended  or  terminated  by  a 
promise  of  marriage  between  two  children  of  four  or  five 
years  of  age,  young  Ptolemy  and  a  daughter  of  Antiochus. 

As  Antiochus  had  suspended  the  Egyptian  war,  he  per« 
haps  might  have  deferred  that  which  he  was  planning  agunst 
the  Romans,  had  not  his  uncertunty  been  fixed  by  Hannibal. 
This  great  general,  expelled  by  the  hatred  of  the  Romans 
from  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  had  taken>  shelter  in  the  court  of 
Syria,  where  he  made  Antiochus  acquunted  with  the  strata* 
gems  of  the  senate,  and  shewed  him  that  the  Romans  only 
wished  to  amuse  him  by  their  embassies,  and  that  they  were 
determined  at  any  rate  to  involve  him  in  war,  that  they 
might  subject  him  to  their  laws.  As  Antiochus  was  too 
Well  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  information,  he  made 
great  preparations,  and  hesitated  only  in  regard  to  the  time 
and  manner  of  emplo3ring  them. 

Hannibal  urged  an  immediate  invasion  of  the  Roman  ter** 
ritory  in  Italy,  in  preference  to  a  war  of  defence,  and  traced 
out  the  plan  of  an  attack  to  be  made  in  conjunction  with  the 
Gauls,  the  Carthaginians,  their  African  allies,  and  the  dis* 
contented  cities  of  Greece,  whom  the  enemy  of  the  Romans 
proposed  to  put  in  motion.  He  fixed  the  station  for  the  ar- 
mies and  fleet,  and  developed  a  general  invasion,  which  would 
have  thrown  the  Romans  into  great  embarrassment  had  it 
been  wholly  adopted,  and  had  the  operations  been  begun  with 
speed. 

But  Antiochus  suflfered  himself  to  be  anticipated.  At  the 
age  of  fifty,  he  became  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  Chalcidian, 
and  amused  himself  with  the  joys  of  wedlock.  While  he 
was  thus  lost  in  pleasure,  the  consul  Acilius  forced  the  pas* 
sage  of  Thermopylae,  gained  a  battie,  and  compelled  him  to 
return  to  Asia.  Soon  after  his  fleet  Was  defeated,  and  the 
way  was  then  lef%  open  for  the  Romans,  both  by  land  and 
sea.  The  king  of  Syria  imagined  he  should  be  able  to  retard 
their  progress  by  excursions  against  tiieir  allies,  and  in  par- 
ticular by  invading  the  territories  of  the  Idng  of  Pergamus, 
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whose  kingdom  he  plundered ;  tmt  the  Romans  did  not  altar 
their  {dan,  and  always  continued  to  advance,  in  spite  of  eveiy 
opposition.  He  endeavoured  also  to  excite  mernies  against 
them.  *^  These  despotic  republicans,"  said  he  to  Prusias, 
king  of  Bithjmia,  ^  are  the  most  implacable  enemies  of 
monarchs,  and  wish  to  overturn  all  their^rones.  Colouring 
their  injustice  ifkh  the  specious  pretext  of  giving  liberty  to 
the  people,  they  induce  diem  to  revolt  against  their  lawful 
sovereigns.  AAer  having  subdued  Thrace  and  Macedonia, 
they  now  come  to  attack  me,  and,  if  I  have  not  sufficient 
strength  to  resist  them,  you  may  expect  to  see  them  enter 
Bithynia."  This  reasoning  was  jus^  but  Antioduis  still  re* 
treated,  and  the  Romans  advanced,  while  Prusias  accepted 
dieir  alUance. 

Antiochus,  thrown  into  despair  by  his  repeated  defeats, 
was  at  a  loss  what  measures  to  pursue*  ^^  All  my  designs," 
said  he,  in  the  defth  of  his  distress,  ^  have  been  attended 
with  disappointment*  Heaven  persists  to  persecute  me,  and 
every  thing  seems  to  annotmce  my  speedy  ruin."  All  the 
predictions  of  the  Cardiaginian  hero  were  realized.  The  Ro- 
mans, whom  he  ought  to  have  kept  within  their  own  territo- 
ries,  passed  the  Hellespont,  and  entered  Asia ;  while  Anti* 
ochus  was  seized  with  terror,  as  he  saw  himself  ready  to  be 
attacked  in  the  centre  of  his  states,  and  exposed  to  the  neces- 
sity of  hazarding  the  fate  of  a  battle. 

This  took  place  soon  after  in  the  plains  of  Magnesia.  The 
army  of  Antiochus,  though  far  more  numerous,  was  entirely 
defeated.  Scipio  the  younger,  who  commanded  the  Ro- 
mans, was  indebted  for  his  victory,  not  so  much  to  his  own 
ability  and  efforts,  as  to  those  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
whose  kingdom  Antiochus  had  ravaged.  Antiochus  there- 
fore bad  to  contend  against  an  enemy  inflamed  with  a  desire 
of  revenge,  and  against  the  Romans,  accustomed  to  conquer, 
and  proud  of  their  success.  The  habite  of  their  strict  disci- 
pline prevailed.  The  victorious  army  was  enriched  by  the 
plunder  of  the  camp,  the  most  abundant  in  valuable  articles 
of  every  kind  that  perhaps  ever  existed.  The  booty  obtain- 
ed in  the  cities  which  surrendered  in  succession,  formed  a 
mass  of  treasure,  with  which  even  Rome  found  itself  over- 
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loaded.  ^^  Luxury,  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  Asia,  entered 
Rome  in  triumph,  having  every  vice  in  its  train.  It  occa- 
sioned more  mischief  to  the  Romans  than  the  moat  destruc- 
tive war,  and  avenged  the  conquered  woiid." 

The  unfortunate  AnUochus  was  obliged  to  subscribe  to  a 
treaty,  tlie  most  humiliating  perhaps  ever  dictated  to  a  great 
power.  The  Romans  required,  besides  a  renunciation  of  his 
rights,  that  he  should  deliver  up  his  elephants,  his  galleys 
and  vessels  of  every  kind,  together  with  ten  proscribed  per-* 
sons,  among  whom  was  Hannibal ;  twenty  hostages  between 
the  age  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  at  the  option  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  among  that  number  his  own  son ;  five  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  and  fifteen  thousand  talents, 
to  be  paid  in  equal  parts  for  twelve  years  as  tribute,  but  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dowii  for  the  expences  of  the  war.— 
They  limited  also  his  navigation  and  the  number  of  his  troops, 
as  well  as  his  alliances  and  connexion  with  his  neighbours.-— 
Antiochus  submitted  to  all  these  conditions — ^suilered  his 
ships  to  be  burnt— and  assisted  at  the  sacrifice  which  was  to 
ratify  the  treaty.  In  consequence  of  this  ceremony,  each  of 
the  contracting  parties  struck  the  victim  and  said:  *^  If  I  vio- 
late my  engagements  may  Jupiter  strike  me  as  I  strike  this 
victim." 

After  this  period,  Antiochus  wandered  about  in  his  king- 
dom, going  from  town  to  town.  In  that  situation  he  was  put 
to  death,  either  by  his  own  officers,  or  by  the  hands  of  the 
people,  irritated  to  see  the  treasures  of  their  temples  carried 
away  to  pay  the  Romans.  The  end  of  Antiochus  the  Great 
was  like  that  of  those  rivers  which,  after  flowing  some  time 
with  a  majestic  course,  hide  themselves  ignominiously  in  the 
sand. 

Seleucus  Philopator,  the  son  and  successor  of  Antiochus, 
being  embarrassed  to  collect  the  tribute  promised  by  his  fa- 
ther, spent  almost  the  whole  of  his  reign  in  searching  for  mo- 
ney :  he  is  called  therefore  in  the  scriptures  the  raiser  of  taxes^. 

*  "  Then  shall  stand  up  in  bis  estate  a'raiser  of  taxes  in  the  glory  of  the 
kingdom  :  but  within  few  days  he  shall  be  destroyed,  neither  in  anger  nor 
in  battle."  Daniel  ii,  30.    Seleucus  Philopator  succeeded  his  father*  An- 
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Heliodchn  his  treasurer  poisoned  him  with  a  design  of  usurp- 
ing the  crown,  and  perhaps  he  might  have  succeeded,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  arrival  of  Antiochus,  the  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased king. 

This  prince  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  aes 
a  hostage  by  his  father  Antiochus  the  Great.  His  brother 
required  that  he  might  be  given  up,  and  in  exchange  for  him 
sent  his  son  Demetrius.  Antiochus  learned  by  the  way  the 
crime  of  Heliodorus,  and  was  informed  of  his  intended  pro- 


tSoehus  the  great,  in  the  throne  of  Syria,  but  he  performed  nibtbing  worthy 
of  the  empire  of  Syria  and  of  his  father,  and  perished  ingloriously  without 
fighting  any  battles.  The  tribute  of  a  thousand  talents,  which  he  was  obli- 
ged  to  pay  annually  to  the  Romans,  was  indeed  a  grievous  burden  to  him 
and  his  kingdom :  and  he  was  little  more  than  <*  a  raiser  of  uses"  all  his 
days-  He  was  tempted  even  to  commit  sacrilege  i  for,  being  inf»rmed  of 
the  money  that  was  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  he  sent  his  trea- 
surer Heliodorus  to  seize  it.  His  reign  was  of  short  duration  in  compari« 
son  of  his  father's,  and  he  was  ^  destroyed  neither  in  anger  nor  in  battle,'' 
neither  in  rebellion  at  home  nor  in  war  abroad,  but  by  the  treachery  of  his 
own  treasurer  Heliodorus.  Seleucus  baring  sent  his  only  son  Demetrius  to  be 
a  hostage  at  Rome  instead  of  hb  brother  Antiochus,  and  Antlochas  being 
not  yet  returned  to  the  Syrian  court»  Heliodorus  thought  this  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity to  dispatch  his  master ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  next  heirs  to  the 
crown,  to  usurp  it  himself.  It  would  be  a  digression  from  the  main  pur- 
pose of  this  work,  but  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  that  the  leading  historical 
events  of  the  period  now  under  review  were  all  circumstantiidly  foretold 
about  two  hundred  years  before  they  took  place  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  in 
the  11th  chapter  of  his  prophecies.  The  reader  who  is  desirous  to  inves- 
tigate this  matter  will  find  it  clearly  explained  and  amply  confirmed  by  Bi- 
shop Newton,  in  his  elaborate  Dissertation  on  the  Pfophecies,  pages  317— 
353.  American  edition.  This  is  concluded  as  follows,  page  353.  "It 
may  be  proper  to  stop  here,  and  reflect  a  little  how  particular  and  circam« 
stantial  this  prophecy  is  concerning  the  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  from 
the  death  of  Alexander  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  There  is 
not  so  complete  and  regular  a  series  of  their  kings,  there  is  not  so  concise 
and  comprehensive  ah  account  of  their  affairs  to  be  found  in  any  author  of 
tlioee  times.  The  prophecy  is  really  more  perfect  than  any  history.  No 
one  historian  hath  related  so  many  circumstances,  and  in  such  exact  order 
of  time  as  the  prophet  hath  foretold  them ;  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  several  authors,  Greek  and  Roman,  Jewish  and  Christian,  and 
to  collect  here  something  from  one,  and  to  collect  thete  something  from 
another,  for  the  better  explaining  and  illustrating  the  great  variety  of  par- 
ticulars  contained  in  this  prophecy.** 
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jects.  He  learned  also  that  he  would  have  a  compelit«»r  m 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  the  nephew  of  the  deceased  king  ; 
but  fortunately  he  was  furnished  with  an  army  by  Eumenes, 
"■^  king  of  Pergamos,  who,  proceeding  at  the  head  of  it  into 
Asia,  placed  him  on  the  throne,  though,  according  to  the  suc- 
cession, it  ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  Demetrius. 

The  character  of  Antiocfaus  as  drawn  by  historians  is  ex* 
ceedingly  whimsical.  He  was  fond,  it  was  said,  of  nmaiiig 
about  in  the  streets  of  Antioch,  and  of  passing  whole  da]rs  in 
the  shops  of  the  engravers  and  goldsmiths,  conversing  with 
them  respecting  their  trade,  which  he  pretended  to  know 
much  better  than  they.  If  he  met  any  of  the  lower  dasses 
of  the  people,  he  readily  entered  into  conversation  with  them, 
drank  with  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  formed  parties  of 
pleasure  with  young  persons,  and  danced  and  sang  without 
any  regard  to  his  dignity.  These  were  fauhs  against  decen- 
cy which  rendered  him  ridiculous.  Sometimes  he  was  seen 
in  the  Roman  dress,  running  from  house  to  house  as  was 
practised  at  Rome  when  the  magistrates  were  elected,  press- 
ing the  citizens  to  give  him  their  suffrages ;  presenting  his 
hand  to  one,  embracing  another,  and  soliciting  sometimes  for 
the  place  of  sedile,  and  sometimes  for  that  of  tribune.  He 
was  fond  of  wine  and  good  cheer  even  to  excess,  and,  when 
intoxicated,  he  threw  by  handfuls  among  the  populace  mo- 
ney or  stones  which  he  had  previously  provided.  This 
prince  was  styled  Epiphanes  the  Illustrious,  but  it  would 
have  been  more  proper  to  have  called  him  Epimanes  the 
Madman.  However,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  Antiochus 
could  intermix  great  things  with  these  mean  actions. 

Four  expeditions  which  he  undertook  against  Egypt  were 
concerted  with  address,  and  conducted  widi  bravery  and 
ability.  He  sent  spies,  under  the  title  of  ambassadors,  to 
examine  every  dbing  minutely.  When  he  found  that  negli- 
gence, want  of  discipline,  and  effeminacy  every  where  pre- 
vailed, he  entered  the  kingdom,  under  pretences  which  may 
always  be  found,  and  took  some  towns,  and  gained  several 
batdes.  The  young  kbg,  Ptolemy  Philometcx*,  who  was  his 
relation,  threw  himself  into  his  arms  as  lost.  Antiochus  gave 
him  a  favourable  reception,  but  carried  him  away  prisoner. 
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as  wctf  M  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  precious  vessels  which  he 
could  find  in  that  opulent  country.  This  formed  so  mujch  to* 
wards  paying  the  tribute  dufi  to  the  Romans.  When  he  trans- 
mitted the  money  to  them,  he  took  care  to  add  some  of  the 
rarities  of  Egypt,  to  make  the  senate  satisfied  with  his  rea- 
sons for  attacking  it.  The  senate  received  his  presents,  but 
did  not  declare  its  sentiments  respecung  his  expedition,  so 
that  Antiochus  was  emboldened  to  undertake  another,  which, 
on  account  of  the  pillage  of  the  maritime  cities,  was  equally 
lucrative. 

The  Egjrptians,  having  no  hope  of  seeing  Ptolemy  Philo«* 
metor  relfased  from  his  captivity,  placed  upon  the  throne  his 
younger  brother,  named  Ptolemy  £uergetes  or  Physcon. 
This  gave  occasion  to  Antiochus  to  enter  the  kingdom,  and 
the  council  of  the  new  king  resolved  to  solicit  the  protection 
of  the  Roaans  for  an  unfortunate  minor,  persecuted  by  his 
relation.  These  republicans,  flattered  by  this  v  supplication, 
and  ambitiois  of  being  called  the  tutors  of  kings,  a  title  which 
they  assume!  afterwards,  sent  ambassadors  to  enquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  dispute.  The  cause  was  pleaded  with  great 
solemnity  in  iic  camp  of  Antiochus,  who  determined  to  en- 
ter into  an  acommodation,  but  he  said,  that  he  had  occasion 
for  two  men  tken  at  a  great  distance,  and  who  would  be  a  long 
time  in  arrivii|g,  to  clear  up  certain  points^  and  to  regulate 
the  conditions.  But  the  arbiters  having  made  him  ashamed 
of  the  evasion  which  he  employed,  he  added :  *^  Let  us  say 
nothing  more  «n  the  subject.  Egypt  belongs  to  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  theeldest  of  the  two  brothers  ;  let  him  be  recal- 
led, let  him  be  placed  upon  the  throne,  and  the  war  will  be 
terminated." 

He  expected  that  neither  of  the  two  brothers  would  yield, 
that  a  quarrel  Vculd  therefore  arise,  and  that  he  could  take 
advantage  of  that  opportunity  to  ruin  them  both.  A  quarrel 
indeed  took  place,  but  it  was  checked  by  their  sister  Cleo* 
patra,  who  made  them  consent  to  hold  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment in  conjunction.  This  union  gave  great  joy  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  occasioned  the  utmost  uneasiness  to  Antiochus, 
who  made  haste  to  interrupt  or  oppose  it,  but  he  found  by 
the  way  the  ancient  arbiters.    Never  did  the  Roman  ma- 
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jestjrshinewithsomuch  splendour.  Three  ambassadors, among 
vhom  was  Popilius,  arrived  with  a  simjde  train,  without 
fleet  or  army.  As  Antiochus  had  known  the  latter  during 
the  time  he  resided  at  Rome  as  a  hostage,  he  advanced  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  him.  ^*  I  will  not  accept  diat  sign 
of  friendship,''  said  the  Roman  ;  ^^  until  you  have  read  the 
decree  of  the  senate."  This  decree  interdicted  him  from 
proceeding  to  hostilities.  Antiochus  read  it  without  any  ap- 
parent emotion,  and  said  he  would  return  an  answir  when  he 
had  consulted  his  council.  Popilius,  having  a  nxl  in  his 
hand,  drew  a  circle  on  the  sand  around  Ae  king,  land  said, 
^*  You  shall  not  quit  this  circle  until  you  declaie  whether 
you  accept  or  refuse  the  proposals  contained  in  tie  decree. 
I  hope  you  will  respect  the  order  of  the  senate  sod  Roman 
people.'* 

They  were  respected,  and  even  with  circumsttfices  which 
bordered  on  meanness.  Antiochus  sent  ambassad#rs  to  Rome 
to  make  a  humble  declaration  of  his  obedience  t>  the  repub* 
lie.  *^  Egypt,"  said  they,  in  his  name,  ^^  was  ready  to  ac* 
knowledge  me  as  its  sovereign.  You  have  forbidden  it,  and 
I  obey  your  orders  as  I  do  those  of  the  immortd  gods«"  Po* 
pilius  and  the  other  ambassadors  were  conduc;ed  by  him  in 
great  pomp  to  his  Asiatic  states.  He  paid  them  every  honour 
which  the  most  abject  flattery  could  imagine.  Tl^herever  they 
appeared,  they  were  sole  sovereigns ;  and  he  r€$ig&ed  to  them 
his  palace  without  residing  in  it  himself. 

Excessive  deference  generally  excites  distrust.  The  Ro- 
mans learned  that  Antiochus  was  preparing  an  armament. 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  sent  by  the  senate  to  viit  the  kings,  re« 
publics,  and  free  cities  of  Greece,  thought  it  necessary  to 
proceed  to  Antioch,  $o  examine  into  the  coiduct  of  a  prince 
whose  power  might  become  formidable,  llie  king  of  Syria, 
on  his  part,  thought  proper  to  amuse  the  Romans  by  enter- 
tainments. This  showed  that  be  was  little  acquainted  with 
the  severe  character  of  Gracchus.  Antiochus  sent  for  the 
most  celebrated  actors,  with  the  best  workmen  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  gave  spectacles  an'd  feasts,  and  invited  an  innumer- 
able  crowd  to  be  present  at  them ;  but  what  disgraced  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  least  delicate,  was  performing  a  part  himself  in 
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a  theatticd  piece,  flattered  with  the  idea  of  makiTig  the  peo- 
ple laugh  by  buflfbonery  and  indecencies  which  did  violence 
to  niodeaty.  The  ainbaftaadorft  always  appeared  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  his  attention  and  adoration.  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  offer  to  him  his  diadem  ;  but  Gtacchns  refused  it  with  dis- 
dain,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  said,  that  after  what  he  had 
seen,  he  might  assert  that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  king  of  Syria. 

The  principal  omamettts  exhibited  at  these  entertainments 
consisting  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  valuable  tissue,  were 
the  spoils  taken  from  the  Jews.  Antiochus  sold  to  the  high- 
est  bidder  the  dignity  of  high  priest.  The  purchaser  exacted 
from  the  people  the  sum  he  had  expended.  This  produced 
schism,  dissension,  and  wars,  in  which  Antiochus  took  a 
share  to  support  those  who  purchased  his  protection.  He 
took  Jerussdem,  put  forty  thousand  men  to  the  sword,  and 
sold  fcrty  thousand  more  as  slaves.  Being  introduced  by  the 
fidse  high  priest  Menelas,  he  penetrated  to  the  sanctuary  call- 
ed the  holy  of  holies  (a  place  forbidden  to  every  mortal  ex* 
cept  the  high  priest,  and  to  him  only  once  a  year,)  and  caused 
a  hog  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  ditar  of  burnt  offerings,  an  ani- 
mal abhorred  by  the  Jews,  ordered  the  temple  to  be  sprinkled 
with  the  water  in  which  it  had  been  boiled,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  impure,  and  carried  away  the  altar  of  incense,  the  table 
of  show*bread,  and  the  candlestick  with  seven  branches.  To 
add  to  their  misfortune  the  conqueror  established  as  governor 
a  Phrygian  named  Philip,  a  ferocious  and  oppressive  tyrant. 

The  seveiities  exercised  against  the  Jews  obliged  them  to 
take  up  arms.  The  Maccabees  put  themselves  at  their  head, 
and  gained  great  advantages  over  Lysias,  a  good  general,  in 
whom  Antiochus  placed  great  confidence.  This  prince  had 
sent  him  into  Judea  with  an  army  which  he  thought  sufficient 
for  subduing  the  revolted  Jews';  but  he  was  defeated.  When 
Aiitiochus  received  this  intelligence,  he  fell  into  a  violent 
passion,  and  swore  he  would  exterminate  this  rebellious  and 
obstinate  nation,  and  annSiilate  the  worship  of  the  God  whom 
they  adored.  He  was  marching  with  precipitation,  or  rather 
rumung  to  execute  his  design,  when  he  found  himself  attack- 
ed with  a  severe  pain  in  his  bowels.  The  violence  of  his  suf- 
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feringB  dad  not  however  cool  Mb  ardour.  Haviiig  ovdbred 
his  horses  to  be  ^irged  on  with  greater  speed,  be  w^s  tfaiown 
from  hi>  chariot  by  the  rapidity  of  the  movement,  and  Us 
0esh  was  so  bruised  by  the  fal},  that  it  dropped  in  pieces  from 
his  body.  It  became  filled  also  with  worms,  and  emitted  an 
infectious  odour,  which  rendered  him  insupportable  to  him- 
self. While  thus  a  prey  to  the  mQst  excruciating  torture,  be 
acknowledged  the  just  punishment  of  God,  and  promised,  if 
he  should  recover  bi9  health,  to  repair  the  losses  he  luid  oc- 
casioned to  the  Jews,  to  cause  the  sacred  vessels  to  be  carried 
back  to  th^  temple,  and  even  to  embrace  the  law  of  circnm* 
cision.  His  repentance,  however,  was  of  no  avail  as  to  die 
prolongation  of  his  life. 

Antiochus  left  an  infant  son  named  Antiochus  Eupator, 
l)ut  he  had  also  a  nephew  named  Demetrius,  who  was  a  hos- 
tage at  Rome.  This  young  prince,  when  be  heard  of  his 
uncle's  death,  asked  permission  to  go  and  take  possession  of 
the  states  of  his  father  Seleucus,  which  Antiochus  had  seized 
'  when  the  nephew  was  exchanged  for  the  uncle.  He  proposed 
that  his  cousin  Eupator  should  come  and  assume  his  place  as 
hostage,  while  he  went  to  recover  the  throne  which  Antio* 
chus  left  vacant  by  his  death.  The  demand  of  the  young 
prince  was  just,  and  he  made  it  known  in  a  full  senate,  but 
the  conscript  fathers  thought  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
{or  the  republic  to  keep  Asia  under  the  power  of  a  minor, 
than  to  commit  it  into  the  hands  of  a  young  active  prince, 
who  would  become  acquainted  with  his  own  forces  and  mig^t 
be  tempted  to  employ  them.  They  refused,  therefore,  to  com- 
ply with  the  request  of  Demetrius,  axkd  at  the  same  time  de* 
dared,  that  they  took  Eupator  under  their  protection,  and 
would  become  his  guardians.  They  appointed  three  men  of 
great  experience  to  discharge  that  office  under  their  inspec* 
tion.  The  senate  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  policy  of  main- 
taining an  infant  on  the  throne  ;  it  recommended  to  the  tMors 
to  govern  the  kingdom  in  such  a  maimer  as  might  be  proper 
to  weaken  it,  and  desired  them  to  bum  all  the  ships,  and  to 
hamstrmg  the  elephants. 

Octavius,  the  first  of  the  three  tutors,  immediately  set  out, 
and  proceeded  through  Cappadocia.  When  he  arrived  in  that 
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eoUBtrjr,  Ariarthes,  the  sovereigD  of  it,  was  much  aitonifthed 
to  see  him  without  troops  or  guards,  and  preparing,  without 
any  precKUtioii,  to  enter  Asia,  in  order  to  take  upon  him  the 
government  of  a  people  who  had  not  invited  him ;  esjpecially 
as  he  knew  that  the  young  monarch  had  ah-eady  a  tutor 
named  Lysias,  a  man  of  ability  and  cunning,  who  was  not 
tery  scrupulous  in  his  principles,  and  whom^he  certainly 
would  not  find  disposed  to  be  deprived  of  his  employment. 
Ariarthes  offered  to  Octavius  to  accompany  him  at  the  head 
of  afi  army,  the  co^nmand  of  which  he  would  resign  to  him, 
aaUd  he  begged  him  at  least  to  accept  of  an  escort.  But 
Ifhat  escort,  in  the  qpinion  of  the  haughty  republican,  was 
equivalent  to  the  name  of  Rome  ?  He  refused  die  offer,  and 
emer^d  Syria  with  no  other  attendants  than  those  who  used 
tb  follow  him  hito  Italy.  Without  so  much  as  Signing  to 
inform  the  regent  of  his  arrival,  he  proceeded  straight  for- 
wards to  Laodieea,  caused  the  ships  to  be  burnt  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  the  elephants  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  service. 
The  people  being  incensed  at  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  an 
iuitessin  employed  by  Lysias,  taking  advax:Aage  of  a  fa* 
Vouralde  opportunity,  put  Octavius  to  death.  He  was  canon* 
i^ed  at  Rome ;  and  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory, 
aiskdng  those  of  the  great  men  who  had  shed  their  blood  for 
theit  country. 

*  Demetrius  imagined  that  this  murder  would  irritate  the 
senate,  and  tbiA  he  should  easily  obtain  permission  to  go  and 
dethrone  the  pupil  of  Lysias,  who  was  known  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  the  assassination.  He  asked  leave,  therefore,  a  second 
time,  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  Polybius,  the  historian, 
eibe  of  the  greatest  politicians  of  his  time,  who  said  to  the 
prince :  ^  Take  my  advice,  and  do  not  twice  stumble  against 
iht  same  stone.  Have  you  but  one  way  of  getting  into 
Syrfa  i  Should  a  man  of  your  age  depend  on  the  will  of  a 
senate  Con^sed  of  unjust  and  ambitious  men  i  Only  dare 
to  b^eak'youi*  chains,  and  you  wiU  of  course  reign."  As 
Pofybius  foretold,  Demetrius  met  with  a  refussd.  He  then 
took  measures  to  escape,  and  set  out  for  his  paternal  king- 
doiil.  When  he  arrived  at  a  place  of  safety,  he  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  aenate^  fiUed  with  excuses,  thanks,  and  promises* 
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The  senate  pretended  great  indifference  in  regard  to  thi» 
event,  and  suffered  the  rivak  to  attack  each  other ;  the  con- 
test, however,  was  not  of  long  duration :  By  means  of  a  re- 
port which  Demetrius  spread,  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
Romans,  the  people  espoused  his  cause,  and  he  soon  got  rid 
of  Lysias  and  his  young  pupil,  who  were  both  massacred. 
He  then  ascended  the  throne,  and  was  acknowledged  king  by 
the  Romans. 

Demetrius  Soter,  who  had  profited  by  favouring  an  im^ 
posture,  was  himself  a  victim  to  one.  Ariarthes,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  had  married  Antiochus,  the  daughter  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great.  This  princess  remained  several  years  after 
marriage  without  having  a  child.  She  was  supposed  there- 
fore to  be  barren,  and  as  she  apprehended  diat  this  fault 
might  deprive  her  of  the  love  of  he^  husband  and  his  sub- 
jects, she  twice  pretended  to  be  pregnant,  and  had  the  ad- 
dress to  give  the  king  two  supposititious  sons,  but  she  after<f 
wards  became  really  pregnant,  and  brought  forth  successively 
two  daughters  and  a  son.  As  she  then  declared  and  proved 
to  her  husband  that  the  two  other  children,  named  Ariarthes 
and  Holophemes,  were  supposititious,  he  caused  them  to.be 
sent  out  of  the  king4om  with  a  sufficient  pensioq  for  their 
maintenance.  The  eldest,  named  Ariarthes,  went  to  Rome, 
and,  being  destitute  of  talents  or  courage,  seemed  to  be  litde 
affected  by  his  misfortune.  On  the  second,  named  Holo- 
phemes, who  was  active  and  enterprising,  it  made  a  greater 
impression.  He  was  sent  to  Ionia,  and  prohibited  from  eve^ 
returning  to  Cappadocia. 

On  the  death  of  king  Ariarthes,  his  real  son,  named  alsQ 
Ariarthes,  succeeded  his  father  without  any  opposition. 
Demetrius  offered  him  in  marriage  his  sister  Laodice,  the 
widow  of  Perses,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  had  been  treated 
with  so  much  indignity  by  the  Romans.  As  this  alliance 
displeased  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  he  protested  against  it, 
and  his  refusal  gave  offence  to  that  of  Syria.  The  latter  lis-, 
tened  to  the  pretensions  of  Holophemes,  encouraged  them, 
and  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Cappadocia.  Ariarthes 
having  attacked  Holophemes,  recovered  his  crown,  and 
obliged  him  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of  his  benefactor^ 
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Demetriu8,.beiiig  freed  from  all  care,  began  to  abandon  him- 
self in  obscure  retreats  to  a  dissolute  life,  which  exposed 
him  to  the  contempt  of  his  people.  Holophemes,  observing 
them  in  this  disposition,  conceived  a  design  of  mounting  the 
throne  of  Sjnia,  thus  disgraced  by  a  profligate  sovereign. 
He  accordingly  formed  a  conspiracy,  which  was  to  be  se* 
conded  by  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Egypt.  It  was,  however,  discovered,  and  Demetrius  for  this 
time  escaped  the  duiger  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  by 
ihi^  declaration  in  favour  of  an  impostor.  But  he  prepared 
for  himself  another,  the  consequence  also  of  an  imposture, 
lirhich  be  was  not  able  to  avoid. 

The  kings  of  Pergamus  and  Egypt  both  continued  his  ene- 
>  mies,  and  that  of  Cappadocia  naturally  united  himself  to' 
them.  While  th^  were  exerting  themselves  with  the  utmost 
ardour  to  find  out  some  method  of  harassing  him,  they  met 
with  a  man  named  Heraclides,  who  wished  to  avenge  the 
death  of  a  brother  and  his  own  banishment.  His  brother, 
Timarchus,  had  been  governor  of  Babylon  when  Demetrius 
ascended  the  throne,  and  he  himself  was  treasurer  of  the  pro- 
vince. Both  of  them  were  much  respected  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  consequently  attached  to  Eupator,  his  young 
son.  Owing  either  to  this  attachment,  or  to  their  being  ac- 
cused of  extortion  by  the  people,  Demetrius  caused  the  go- 
vernor to  be  beheaded,  and  the  treasurer  to  be  banished. 
The  latter  retired  to  Rhodes ;  and  as  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  secrets  as  well  as  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  court 
of  Syria,  he  sought  for  a  young  man  qualified  by  his  talents 
and  figure  to  act  properly  the  part  which  he  intended  him  to 
perform.  Having  met  with  one  Balas,  who  seemed  suited 
for  his  purpose,  he  gave  him  the  necessary  instruction,  and 
made  him  assume  the  name  of  Alexander.  They  then  gained 
over  Laodice,  the  real  daughter  of  Epiphanes,  who  acknow- 
ledged him  as  her  brother,  and  trusting  to  the  support  of 
the  three  kings,  who  were  acquainted  with  and  favoured  the 
project,  Heraclides  parried  his  disciple  to  Rome,  and  pre- 
sented him  to  the  senate. 

Heraclides  reminded  the  conscript  fathers  of  their  alliance 
with  iV^tiochus,  their  suspicions  of  Demetrius,  and  their  re- 
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pugnance  to  open  the  way  for  him  to  the  throne ;  ^  Yet  yoa 
were  ignorant,"  said  he,  ^  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  left  any 
other  children  but  Eupator,  who  was  cruelly  assassinated, 
and  that  one  of  his  children  is  still  alive."  Then  turning  to 
Balas :  ^  Be  not  afraid,"  added  he,  ^  illustrious  descendttit 
of  one  of  the  first  kings  of  S3rria.  I  have  drawn  you  from  the 
misery  in  which  you  were  buried,  to  conduct  you  to  the  foot 
of  the  most  powerful  and  most  equitable  of  tribunals.  Speak 
for  yourself,  and  be  persuaded,  that  a  cause  so  just  as  yours 
must  be  approved  and  supported  by  the  august  assembly 
which  hears  you."  The  speech  of  Balas  alluded  chiefly  to 
the  attachment  of  his  father,  the  future  gratitude  of  the  son, 
and  the  unalterable  union  which  would  be  established  be- 
tween Rome  and  Syria. 

Though  the  senate  had  pretended  to  be  indiflerent  in  re-* 
gard  to  the  escape  of  Demetrius,  it  still  retained  a  secret 
displeasure  on  that  account,  and  it  was,  besides,  of  import* 
ance  for  the  republic  that  the  seeds  of  discord  should  be  sown 
in  distant  countries,  in  order  that  they  might  solicit  its  as^ 
sistance.  To  the  great  astonishment  of  the  whole  city,  who 
were  convinced  of  the  imposture  of  Balas,  the  senate  passed 
the  following  decree  :  ^'  The  senate  and  Roman  people  hav- 
ing heard  the  demand  of  Alexander  and  Laodice,  the  chil« 
dren  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Sj^^ia,  the  friend  and 
ally  of  the  republic,  permit  the  son  to  prosecute  the  right 
given  to  him  by  his  birth,  and  we  recoiifimend  to  Oi^  allies 
to  assist  him  in  this  enterprize."  The  last  clause  authorized 
Balas  to  collect  troops,  and  immediately  excited  agamst  De* 
metrius  a  multitude  of  enemies,  among  whom  was  Jonathan,' 
chief  of  the  jews,  then  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  whose 
prudence  and  valour  added  great  strength  to  the  party  of  Ba* 
las.  Demetrius,  being  well  convinced  of  the  superiority  of 
his  rival,  sent  his  two  sons  Demetrius  and  Antiochus,  for 
the  sake  of  safety,  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  who  resided  in 
Cnidus,  a  city  of  Caria,  and  made  preparations  for  a  decisive 
battle.  His  left  wing  penetrated  Aat  of  the  enemy  opposed 
to  it,  and  unfortunately  advanced  too  far  in  the  pursuit.  The 
prince  maintained  for  a  long  time  the  shock  of  the  centre  and 
of  the  other  wing  of  the  enemy,  hoping  to  see  his  own 
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return.  He  waa  9t  last  ctiiged  to  order  a  retreat,  and  re- 
mained behind  hia  troops  to  cov^  them  ;  but  his  horse  hap- 
pening to  phinge  into  a  bog,  he  was  abandoned  by  his  sol- 
diers «t  the  moment  when  ready  to  be  surrounded  by  the 
enemy.  He,  however,  oombated  alone  on  foot  against  the 
multUude,  till,  being  at  length  overpowered,  he  fell  covered 
with  wounds. 

Though  the  king  of  Egypt  could  not  be  ignorant  that  Bar 
hs  vp^as  an  impostor,  be  gave  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in 
marriage.  Prosperity  made  the  vicious  character  of  the  new 
king  display  itsdf  in  full  force.  He  plunged  into  debauchery 
and  indecency  of  every  kind,  and  abandoned  the  reins  of  go- 
veroment  to  Amnumius,  a  man  of  a  gloomy  and  ferocious 
disposition.  Acts  of  vicdence,  exercised  against  people  of 
all  ranks,  rendered  their  govenmient  odious.  Demetrius, 
the  eldest  of  the  children  who  had  fled,  was  informed  in  his 
retreat  tibat  the  people  were  discontented,  and  Lasthenes, 
his  host,  having  procured  for  him  some  companies  of  Crer 
tans,  he  entered  Cilicia  at  their  head.  His  troops  soon  in- 
creased, and  the  province  submitted  to  bis  authority. 

Alexander  Balas,  finding  himself  hard  pressed,  called  in 
Ptolemy,  his  father-iaJaw,  who  arrived,  having  under  his 
standards  an  immense  crowd.  It  mig^  have  been  believed 
that  he  was  going  to  protect  Balas^  but  he  carried  away  his 
daughter  from  him^  and  gave  her  to  Demetrius.  This  ex«* 
change,  it  is  said,  was  nieant  as  a  punishment  for  a  conspira- 
cy of  the  son-in«law  against  the  father4n-law.  The  conse- 
quences were  fatal  to  Balas.  The  inhabitants  of  Antioch 
tore  to  pieces  Ammonius,  whom  they  found  concealed  under 
a  female  dress.  His  master,  the  king,  experienced  a  fate  not 
mudi  better.  Having  lost  a  battle,  he  fled  as  far  as  he  could^ 
and  endeavoured  to  find  shelter  under  the  tent  of  an  Arab,  a 
nation  commonly  hospitable^  but  he  was  put  to  death. 

The  king  c^  Egypt  found  it  very  difficult  to  make  the  in- 
habitants of  Antioch  consent  to  have  Demetrius  for  king,  as 
they  were  afraid  of  finding  in  him  the  vices  of  his  father,  par- 
ticularly indolence  in  government  and  abuse  of  authority. 
Their  apprehensions  were  too  well  founded.  Tha  new  king 
left  all  the  power  to  Laathepes^  the  friend  of  his  father-in- 
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law,  by  whom  he  had  be«i  educi^d.  The  latter  was  both 
cruel  and  impolitic.  Cruel,  because  he  sought  out  all  those 
who  had  been  attached  to  Balas,  and  put  them  to  death ;  and 
impolitic,  in  disgusting  the  old  soldiers  who  compo9ed  the 
ordinary  guard  of  the  kings,  and  reducing  them  to  a  few 
companies  of  Cretans,  who  could  not  be  of  much  service. 
His  want  of  address,  in  bringing  upon  himself  the  hatred  and 
contempt  of  the  people,  and  hisamprudence  in  depriving  him 
of  his  best  defence,  inspired  a  resolute  man  with  a  design  of 
dethroning  Demetrius. 

This  man,  named  Diodotus,  and  afterwards  sumamed 
Tryphon,  was  of  ordinary  birth.  Balas  had  made  him  go* 
vemor  of  Antioch,  and  he  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
new  minister,  who  shut  his  eyes  against  a  piratical  kind  of 
commerce  which  he  carried  on.  This  conunerce  consisted 
in  keeping  vessels  to  cruise  along  the  coasts  of  Asia,  where 
they  procured  slaves,  which  Diodotus  sold  at  great  price  to 
the  Romans,  who  at  that  time  were  fond  of  being  attended  by 
a  great  number  of  domestics.  By  this  traffic  Diodotus  ac- 
quired great  riches,  and  he  carriedhis  confidence  of  impu* 
nity  so  far  as  to  build,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch,  a 
fortress,  in  which  he  shut  up  his  treasures.  This  gave  no 
umbrage  either  to  the  king  or  his  minister,  for  neither  of  them 
was  aroused  from  his  torpor  tiU  Diodotus  openly  shewed  his 
designs. 

Balas  had  left  a  son,  still  an  infant,  born  to  him  by  his  wife 
Cleopatra.  Tryphon  suddenly  appeared  with  this  young 
Antiochus,  and  published  a  manifesto  containing  the  claims 
of  the  young  prince,  to  whom  he  declared  himself  tutor.  On 
this  intelligence,  all  the  soldiers  whom  Demetrius  had  dis- 
charged without  any  reason,  and  a  number  of  other  malcon* 
tents,  joined  the  pretender.  Demetrius,  being  surprized, 
was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Seleucia.  Diodotus  then 
took  possession  of  Antioch,  together  with  the  elephants, 
which  at  that  time  formed  the  chief  strength  of  the  Asiatic 
armies,  and  the  money  in  the  treasury,  and  caused  his  pupil 
to  be  proclaimed.  He  found  means  also  to  bring  over  to  hia 
party,  Jonathan,  the  Jewish  chief,  who  had  been  before  at- 
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tachfid  to  Bab»,  and  w^  without  doubt  considered  himself 
obliged  to  follow  the  standard  of  his  son« 

It  may  readily  be  presumed,  that  Tryphon  did  not  give 
himself  so  much  trouble  to  presewe  the  crown  on  the  head 
jo£  an  infanti  He  wished  to  place  it  on  his  own,  and  when 
he  saw  the  greater  part  of  Syria  subject  to  his  obedience,  he 
got  rid,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  pupil  and  of  Jonathan,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  attached  to  the  femily  of  Balas*  As  the  young 
prince  was  attacked  with  the  stone,  nothing  was  necessary  but 
to  give  orders  that  the  operation  of  cutting,  to  which  he  was 
obliged  to  submit,  should  be  badly  performed.  He  accord*^ 
mgly  died,  and  Tryphon  ^sumed  the  Diadem.  Frequent 
battles  took  place  between  him  and  Demetrius,  and  hostili^ 
ties  were  suspended  only  by  a  strange  resolution  of  the  lat-^ 
ter.  Being  sdicked  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  situ« 
ated  between  the  Indus  and  the  Euphrates,  who  were  con* 
ttnually  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Parthians,  he  deter* 
mined  to  make  war  on  these  people,  under  a  persuasion  that 
if  he  returned  conqueror  he  wovdd  easily  recover  from  Dio* 
<ldtus  the  rest  of  the  empire.  At  first  he  had  great  success ; 
but  the  Parthians  laid  an  ambuscade  for  him,  and  took  him 
prisoner.  .  Their  king  Mithridates,  after  carrrying  him  about 
as  a  captive  through  the  disputed  provinces,  treated  him  with 
^very  kind  of  respect,  assigned  to  him  Hyrcania  as  a  place  of 
residence,  with  a  revenue  suited  to  his  dignity,  and  even  gave 
him  his  daughter  Rhodogune  in  marriage  ;  but  still  kept  him 
in  a  sort  of  confinement. 

On  hesuring  of  his  imprisonment,  his  spouse  Cleopatra  had 
retired  to  Seleucia,  with  two  children  whom  she  had  borne 
to  him,  but,  fearing  that  she  might  be  besieged  there  by  Try- 
phon, she  wrote  to  Antiochus,  theryoungest  brother  of  De-^ 
metrius,  to  come  to  her  assistance,  and  oiFered  him  the 
crown  and  her  hand.  She  was  no  doubt  induced  to  make 
the  latter  proposal  by  the  knowledge  she  had  of  the  niarriage 
of  Rhodogune.  Antiochus,  who  had  been  called  Sidetus,  or  CS 
the  Hunter,  accepted  her  invitation,  married  her,  and,  hav- 
ing mounted  the  throne,  defeated  Tr3rpfaDn,  and  routed  his 
army.    In  flying,  he  scattered  money,  it  is  said,  behind  him, 

VOL.  v.  [5] 
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In  order  to  Stop  those bf  whom  he  wwporaiedL  IlieMoottBlB 
given  of  his  death  ore  variom. 

Sidetes  governed  widi  jusdoc  aad  miUneas,  and  acquired 
in  an  uncommon  degree  the  love  and  eatcem.  of  his  sul^ccts. 

This  prince  might  have  lived  happy  and  reigned  with  gbqr^ 
had  it  not  been  Ibr  his  desire  of  rtcoyenng  the  provinces 
wrested  from  ^m  by  the  Paithians.  lie  gave  oat^  as  a  put- 
tence  for  the  war,  thait  he  m^ant  to  ddiver  has  brother  from 
captivity,  as  if  he  was  anxious  to  break  ihc  dnans  of  a  ma^ 
narch  whose  wife  and  kingdom  he  possessed.  He  suffered 
his  camp  to  be  encumbered  with  all  Ae  appendage  of  hixury : 
anttlers,  cooks,  comedians,  musiciana,  womeni  children,  and 
their  attendants,  so  thait  the  army^  which  contained  neaily 
eighty  thousand  combatants,  coansted  of  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  persons.  Every  thing  went  on  well  while 
they  had  to  march  under  a  sumtnier^  sky,  through  the  beauti- 
ful plains  of  Media  and  Babylon.  Antiochua  gained  three 
batdes,  but  when  the  period  arrived  of  going  into  winter 
quarters,  the  necessity  of  lodging  all  theae  people  made  him 
divide  his  army  into  smail  bodies.  The  Parthiaos,  ever  ac-> 
tive  and  vigilant,  stole  impuK^ptiMy  iillo  the  intervals,  wkde 
the  inhabitants,  tired  of  theae  troublescmie  gnests,  oonoerted 
with  the  enemy  a  general  massacre ;  and  in  one  day  sdl  the 
'Sjrrians  were  butdiered  or  loaded  with  irons,  and  Antiochua 
perished  along  with  them. 

The  defeats  which  die  fcingKif  the  Parthions  had  anstain^ 
ed,  made  him  resolve  to  release  Demetrtua,  diat  he  migfat 
bndeavour  to  effect  a  diversion  hf  the  co-<operation  of  the 
two  brothers ;  but,  ioNnediately  after  die  cataatsopbe  df  Side» 
tes,  he  sent  in  pursulit  of  bb  pzmoner,  who,  fearing  this 
change,  had  hastened  his  departure.  Hie  cavaby  dispatdied 
fyr  that  purpose  not  being  aUe  to  overtake  him,  he  returned 
to  his  own  kingdom,  and  unfartunately  found  there  his  wife 
Cleopatra.  A  captivity  of  nine  years,  occasioned  by  his  hmv^ 
mg  involved  himself  iihpmdendy  in  a  foveign  war,  had  'not 
rendered  him  wiser.  He  tnttrrfered  in  a  quarrel  between 
Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt,  and  hiS'Spouse  Cleopatra, 
whom  he  had  divorced.  The  latto*  haviiq^  proposed  the 
throne  and  her  hand  to  Demefrius,  he  was  tempted  by  ^e 
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offar,  and  tayadbd  Egypt*  Whik  besieging  P^Iiuium,  tli« 
the  inhabitants  of  AoUoda,  Apanea,  and  several  other  cities, 
irritated  on  aireouat  of  bis  tyraooicd  govenuneDt,  revolted, 
and  received  with  every  testinkonjr  of  joy  a  pretended  son  of 
Alexsmder  Balas,  sent  to  them  by  the  king  of  Egypt.  This 
impostor,  named  Tebina,  was  the  son  of  a  brodter  of  Alexan* 
dria.  The  pei^  were  so  much  displeased  with  Demetrius, 
that  Tefasna  soon  found  himaelf  at  the  bead  of  an  army,  and 
the  king,  being  defeated  and  forced  to  fly,  thought  he  should 
find  an*«)Bylam  in  Ptolemitts,  where  hia  wife  Cleopatra  resided ; 
but  she  caused  the  gates  to  be  shut  against  the  husband  of 
Rhodogune.  He  then  took  shelter  in  Tyre,  where  he  was  put 
to  death  by  the  governor  whom  he  had  himself  established 
in  that  ei^« 

The  kingdom  of  Syria,  after  this  event,  was  divided  be* 
tween  Tefaona  and  Cleopatra.  Seleucus,  whom  the  latter  had 
born  to  Demetrius  Nicanor,  assumed  the  title  of  king  in  the 
provinces  next  to  those  governed  by  his  mother.  Through 
a  dread  that  this  prince  might  stand  in  her  way,  Cleopatra 
invited  her  son  to  come  and  confer  with  her  on  an  affair  of 
idiportance,  and,  at  a  moment  when  he  least  expected  it,  she 
phmged  a  poniard  into  his  bosom*  She  then  sent  for  another 
of  her  soils,  whose  age  made  her  hope  that  he  would  be  a 
long  time  on  the  throne  without  entertaining  any  idea  of 
taking  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands.  He  was 
named  Anftioohaa,  and  got  the  aumame  of  Grypus,  in  allusion 
to  his  aequilioe  nose.  Syria,  while  partitioned  between  Cle* 
opatra  and  TeUna,  was  pretty  quiet, 

Tebina  was  mild,  merciful,  and  just,  and  inspired  confi- 
dence by  his  fidelity  in  performing  bis  promises.  Three  of 
his  principal  officers  having  revolted,  he  employed  no  other 
means  to  bring  them  back  to  their  duty  than  the  hope  which 
he  held  forth  to  them  of  obtaining  pardon,  and  even  of  re- 
covering  their  offices.  They  laid  down  their  arms,  without 
asking  any  farther  security  than  his  bare  word.  After  this 
submission,  he  Uved  with  them  on  the  same  terms  as  before, 
and  never  threw  out  the  least  reproach  against  them  for  their 
conduct.  Though  of  low  birth,  he  possessed  great  magna- 
nimity. He  never  would  subject  his  kingdom  to  the  payment 
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of  tribute,  nor  even  to  simple  homage,  which  the  king  of 
Egypt  demanded.  From  being  a  benefactor,  the  £g]^ian 
monarch  became  his  persecutor.  He  excited  Grypus  to  take 
up  arms  against  him,  and,  as  a  pledge  of  his  vengeance,  gave 
to  the  kiDg  of  Syria  his  daughter  Tryphsna  in  marriage. 
Tebina,  hard  pressed  on  two  sides,  was  unable  to  withstand 
his  opponents,  Having  lost  a  battle,  he  went  on  board  a  ves- 
sel in  order  to  fly  to^Greece,  but  he  was  taken  on  his  passage 
by  a  pirate,  who  delivered  him  up  to  Grypus,  by  whom  he 
was  put  to  death.  He  may  be  classed  among  the  number  of 
those  few,  who  by  their  usurpation  neither  made  themselves 
formidable,  contemptible,  nor  hated. 

The  war  against  Tebina  freed  Grypus  in  some  measure 
from  the  tutorship  of  his  mother.  Cleopatra,  being  offended 
that  he  should  attempt  to  shake  off  her  authority,  resolved  to 
.  transfer  the  sceptre  to  a  third  son  whom  she  had  borne  to 
Antiochus  Sidetes.  As  this  young  prince  was  an  in£uit,  she 
had  reason  to  hope  that  bis  feeble  hands  would  long  suffer  her 
to  have  the  management  of  affairs.  She  resolved,  therefore, 
to  get  rid  of  Antiochus,  and,  with  this  view,  having  prepar- 
ed a  poisonous  draught,  she  offered  it  to  him  one  day  as  he 
returned  hot  and  fatigued  from  some  exercise.  The  prince, 
it  is  ssud,  who  had  been  forewarned  of  her  design,  pretending 
to  respect  his  mother,  desired  her  to  drink  first,  but  as  she  ex-^ 
cused  herself,  he  insisted,  and  declared  befove  the  whole  court 
that  there  was  no  other  means,  by  which  she  could  be  freed 
from  the  suspicion  entertained  of  her  having  an  intemion  to 
poison  him.  Cleopatra,  finding  no  evasion  jvonld  avail  her^ 
swallowed  the  poison,  and  expired.  She  had  been  the  wife 
of  three  kings,  and  the  mother  of  four.  She  occasioned  the 
death  of  two  of  these  husbands,  killed  one  of  her  children 
with  her  own  hand,  and  attempted  to  poison  the  other. 

During  eight  years,  the  reign  of  Grypus  was  attended  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  tranquillity.  To  secure  thb  advan* 
tage,  like  a  son  worthy  of  Cleopatra,  he  endeavoured  to  poi- 
son one  of  his  brothers,  sumamed  Cyzicenus,  the  son  ^f  An* 
tiochus  Sidetes.  The  prince,  finding  his  life  threatened,  put 
]|umself  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  a  lucky  chance  furnished 
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him  with  unexpected  aasistance.   Lathyrus,  the  son  of  Phya- 
con,  king  of  Egypt,  had  married  his  sister  Cleopatra,  and 
though  that  prince  entertained  a  tender   affection  for  his 
spouse  he  was  oUiged  by  his  mother  to  divorce  her,  and  to 
marry  his  youngest  sister  Selene.     Both  of  them  were  the 
sisters  of  Tryphaena,  the  wife  of  Grypus.  The  divorced  prin- 
cess, finding  herself  free,  ofiered  her  hand  to  Cyzicenus,  and, 
instead  of  a  dowry,  brought  him  an  army.    Cyzicenus  was 
defeated,  and  msuie  his  escape,  but  his  wife  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Orypus.  Her  sister  Tryphsna  requested  that  her  husband 
would  deliver  his  prisoner  into  her  hands,  that  she  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  putting  her  to  death ;  but  the  king,  disgusted 
by  diis  request,  accused  his  wife  of  cruelty,  and  declared  that 
he  would  never  comply  with  any  demand  of  the  like  kind. — 
Tryphsena  imagined  that  she  could  see  in  this  firmness  of  her 
husband  the  certain  proof  of  an  amour  which  she  already 
suspected.    Her  unfortunate  sister  had  taken  shelter  in  one 
of  the  temples  of  Antioch ;  and,  while  her  husband  was  en- 
deavouring to  moderate  her  fury,  she  seht  thither  assassins, 
who,  not  being  able  to  drag  Cleopatra  from  the  altar  which 
she  embraced,  cut  off  her  hands.   They  then  dispatched  her, 
while  imploring  the  gods  whose  temple  they  prophaned,  and 
uttering  curses  against  the  authors  of  so  barbarous  a  murder. 
The  history  of  the  unfortunate  family  of  the  Selucidae,  af- 
ter this  period,  is  nothing  but  a  disgusting  tissue  of  the  most 
horrid  crimes :  poisoning,  assassination,  incest,  and  fratricide. 
Fiv«  sons  of  Grypus  reigned  in  succession,  and  perished  by 
violent  deaths.     Cyzicenus  expired  in  the  flames,  a  victim 
of  sediticHi.  The  kingdom  being  afterwards  divided,  one  part 
considered  Antioch,  and  another  Damascus,  as  its  capital : 
some  cities  erected  themselves  into  republics,  and  others  sub- 
mitted to  the  power  of  one  nder,  called  a  tyrant.  The  wives 
and  sisters  of  the  monarchs  usurped  power,  and  formed  prin- 
cipalities, which  were  transferred  by  marriages.  Two  of  them 
are  suspected  of  having  married  their  own  sons.    At  length 
irregularity  and  confusion  were  carried  to  such  extent,  that 
the  Syrians  themselves,  a  people  possessed  of  very  little  deli* 
cacy  of  manners,  became  tired  of  them.     They  expelled, 
therefore,  all  these  kings  who  were  engaged  in  bloody  con- 
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tests  widi  each  other,  and  caUed  in  Tigianeayknig  of  Arme* 
aia,  to  gorem  them. 

The  Romans,  though  often  applied  to  hy  die  competitors, 
had  been  extremely  cautious  not  to  afbrd  to  any  party  such 
assistance  as  would  give  it  a  preponderance.  They  received 
embassies,  accepted  presents,  and  su&red  ihem  to  niia  each 
other.  The  moment  ibr  reaping  the  fruita  of  their  sdiah  po* 
Key  at  length  arrived.  Tigrancs  was  amqueredby  Ptolemy. 
When  the  Armenian  prince  received  from  Ac  people  the 
sceptre  of  Syria,  Selene,  the  widow  of  Grypns,  had  formed 
a  small  state,  where  she  educated  two  sons  whom  she  had 
borne  to  Antiochus  Cyzicenus.  The  eldest  was  named  An* 
tiochus  the  Asiatic,  and  the  odier  Seleucus  Cyfaiosactes.  Ti* 
granes  dispersed  this  family,  and,  having  taken  die  modier, 
put  her  to  death.  The  two  sons,  though  ill  able  to  cqpe  with 
so  powerful  a  prince,  awntained  tbemsehrta  the  but  way 
they  could,  sometimes  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  some* 
times  in  another,  Mattering  themsdves  with  the  hope  of  ob«- 
taining  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  republic,  by  means  of 
the  presents  which  they  lavished  on  the  senators  during  their 
visits  to  Rome.  But  when  Asiaticus  explained  to  Pompey 
his  pretensions  and  his  .hopes,  after  some  pretty  severe  re* 
proaches  respecting  the  negligence  which  the  Syrian  prince 
had  shewn  in  prosecuting  his  right,  the  Roasan  general  said: 
^  The  kingdom  of  Syria  belongs  to  Tigranes ;  we  bare  con*- 
queredhtm,  and,  consequendy,  his  rights  have  become  ours* 
Hius  die  empire  of  Syria  belcwgs  to  the  Roman  repuUic, 
which  is  better  able  to  defend  it  than  you.^  By  this  decisiim 
the  kingdom  of  Syria,  so  rich,  so  powerful,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  gems  in  the  crown  of  Alexander,  became  in 
sixty*five  B.  C.  a  Roman  province.  Of  the  two  brothers;, 
the  last  of  the  descendants  of  the  Sekucidae,  Antiochus  died 
in  obscurity,  and  Seleucus  married  Berenice,  queen  of  Egypt, 
his  relation.  This  princess  becoming  disgusted  with  her  faua- 
band,  took  the  shortest  way  to.  get  rid  of  him,  and  put  him 
to  death.  The  S3rro-Mcdian  empire  lasted  two  hundred  and 
sixty^three  years,  during  which  dme  it  had  been  exposed  to 
continual  agitation.  The  centre  of  Asia,  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  part  of  that  vast  country,  which  is  itself  the 
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richest  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  has  been  subjected 
to  perpetual  revolutions.  Ninus,  Semirainis,  and  their  suc- 
cessors carried  their  Uoody  standards  over  Ae  plain  watered 
by  the  Tygris  and  the  Euphrates.  These  conquerors  gave 
birth  to  die  monarchy  of  die  AiuyrimM^  which  was  lost  in 
that  of  the  Medes  Jnd  Persians.  The  impetuous  Alexander 
conquered  and  dispersed  aH  those  who  came  in  his  way,  and, 
before  he  had  consolidated  his  empire, left  it  to  his  genenls. 
In  consequence  Xit  dieir  desttt>yittg  each  other,  one  only  re- 
mained master  of  the  hingdnms  et  Asia.  His  descendants, 
Jmown  under  die  name  of  the  Sdeucidc,  in  like  manner  de- 
stroyed each  other.  By  discord  their  empire  was  abandoned 
to  the  Romans,  who  reaped  the  fruks  olit,  and  governed  k 
by  pneftors,  pnxonaub,  and  igenerak,  tar  six  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years. 

Kn  A.  D.  six  hnndred  and  tUrty-Amr,  the  Saracem  in- 
vaded dtts  country,  and  diey  completed  the  conquest  of  it  in 
six  hundred  and  ferty.  In  nine  hundred  and  seventy  it  was 
conquered  by  die  Fatimites,  immediately  after  dieir  con- 
quest of  Egypt.  In  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-six,  Nuroddin, 
the  Atabelcof  Oamascus,|;ained  several  advantages  over  die 
Egypdaons,  and  his  nephew,  the  fiunous  Saladm,  being  chosen 
visier  of  Egypt,  ifpon  die  death  «f  Ai  Aded,  the  last  of  the  Fa- 
tmiite  caliphs,  assumed  the  govenment,  and  established  a 
■new  dynasty,  the  princes  of  which  were  called  Ajubites.  In 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  thM  country  was  conquered 
by  Hulaku  die  Tartar,  but  it  was  presendy  recovered  by  die 
sultans  of  £g3i>t«  It  laas  savaged  by  Timur  Bek  in  ibur- 
teen  hundred,  but  was  not  kept  by  him.  After  this  time  it 
ttidefTwimt  die  revoludons  of  Egypttall  bodi  were  conquered 
by  Sella  I,  emperar  of  die  T^nrks, »  fifteen  hundred  and  se- 
Tenteen«  It  has  ever  wice  nnnaiBed  a  part  of  the  Turkidi 
empire. 
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Origin  and  Progress  of  Oracles. 

The  great  bond  that  first  united,  and  afterward  principaSjr 
held  the  Greeks  together,  was  their  religion. 

Superstition  was  early  formed  into  a  system  in  Egypt. 
The  same  body  forming  the  hereditary  priesthood  and  the 
nobility  of  the  nation,  directed  with  a  high  hand  the  belief 
and  consciences  of  the  people,  and  prophecy  was  perhaps  the 
most  indispensable  part  of  their  office.  It  was  usual  with 
the  Phenician  traders,  then  the  general  carriers  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  steal  women.  It  happened  that  the  master  of  a 
Phenician  vessel  carried  off  a  woman-attendant  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  at  Thebes,  on  the  Nile,  and  sQld  her  in  Thes- 
protia,  a  mountainous  tract  in  the  north-western  part  of 
Epirus,  bordering  on  the  Illyrian  hordes.  Though  reduced 
to  slavery  among  barbarians,  the  woman  soon  became  sensi- 
ble of  the  superiority  which  her  education  in  a  more  civilized 
country  gave  her  over  them,  and  she  conceived  hopes  of 
mending  her  condition  by  practising  upon  their  ignorance 
what  she  had  acquired  of  those  arts,  which  in  able  hands  im- 
posed upon  a  more  enlightened  people.  She  gave  out  that 
she  could  discover  present  secrets,  and  foretel  future  events. 
Her  pretensions  excited  curiosity ;  she  chose  her  station  un- 
der the  shade  of  a  spreading  oak,  where,  in  the  name  of  the 
god  Jupiter,  she  delivered  answers  to  numbers  who  came  to 
konsult  her,  and  shortly  her  reputation  as  a  prophetesa  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  people  of  the  country  «were  known. 
Thes^  simple  circiimstances*of  her  story  were  afterward, 
according  to  the  genius  of  those  ages,  turned  into  a  (Me.  A 
black  pigeon,  they  said,  flew  from  Thebes  in  Egypt  to  Dodona, 
and  perching  upon  an  oak  proclaimed  with  human  voice, 
^  That  an  oracle  of  Jupiter  should  be  established  there.'' 
The  Dodonsans,  concluding  that  a  divinity  spoke  through 
the  agency  of  the  pigeon,  obeyed  the  mandate,  and  the  oracle 
was  established.  The  historian  accounts  for  the  fiction  thus. 
The  woman  on  her  arrival  speaking  in  a  foreign  dialect,  the 
Dodonseans  ^d  she  spoke  like  a  pigeon,  but  afterward,  when 
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she  had  acquired  the  Grecian  speech  and  accent,  they  said 
the  pigeon,  who  from  her  darker  complexion  was  called  the 
black  pigeon,  now  spoke  with  a  human  voice.  The  trade  of 
prophecy  being  both^asy  and  lucrative,  the  office  of  the  pro- 
phetess was  readily  supplied  both  with  associates  and  succes- 
sors. A  temple  for  the  deity  and  habitations  for  his  minis- 
ters were  built ;  and  thus  arose  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  at  Do- 
dona. 

In  consequence,  probably,  of  the  success  at  Dodona,  ora- 
cles were  attempted  in  various  places.  Olympia  wiis  famous 
for  the  oracle  of  Olympian  Jupiter.  The  pretension  to  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  as  a  dispensation  of  the  deity  to  certain  in- 
dividuals, being  found  still  lucrative,  continued  still  to  be 
common.  But  it  was  often  dangerous  :  for,  in  gratifying  one 
great  man,  though  by  telling  the  simple  truth,  the  ill  will  of 
another,  or  perhaps  of  the  multitude,  was  excited.  Whenever, 
therefore,  mean^  occurred  for  establishing  the  belief  that  a 
deity  favoured  any  particular  spot  with  his  peculiar  presence, 
and  would  deign  there  to  communicate  with  mortals,  the 
faithful  delivery  of  the  divine  mandate  no  longer  then  de- 
pended on  the  credit  of  a  single  person,  but  a  college  of 
priests  became  its  warrant,  while  the  supposed  sanctity  of 
the  place  protected  all  within  its  precincts.  Through  such 
inducements  many  oracles  were  in  early  times  established, 
which,  like  Olympia,  succeeded  for  a  time  and  decayed.  But 
the  oracle  which  held  its  reputation,  and  extended  it,  we 
may  say,  over  the  world,  was  Delphi.  Of  this  celebrated 
place,  so  many  fables  are  related,  that  it  ts  no  easy  matter  to 
determine  what  to  believe  or  what  to  reject*  We  will  en- 
deavour to  point  out  a  few  facts,  which  may  assist  in  form- 
ing some  general  idea  of  the  whole. 

On  the  southern  side  of  Mount  Parnassus,  the  mountain- 
crags  form  a  natural  amphitheatre,  difficult  of  access,  in  the 
midst  of  which  a  deep  cavern  dischsurged  a  vapour  powerfully 
affecting  the  brain  of  those  who  came  within  its  influence. 
This,  we  are  told,  was  first  brought  to  public  notice  by  a 
goatherd,  whose  goats  browsing  on  the  brink  were  thrown 
into  singular  convulsions,  upon  which  the  man  going  to  the 
spot,  and  endeavouring  to  look  into  the  chasm,  became  him- 
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self  agitated  like  one  frantic.  These  extraordinary  circum- 
stances were  communicated  through  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  superstitious  ignorance  of  the  age  immediately  at« 
tributed  them  to  a  deity  residing  in  the  place.  Frenzy  of 
every  kind  among  the  Greeks  was  supposed  the  effect  of  di* 
vine  inspiration,  and  the  incoherent  speeches  of  the  frantic 
were  regarded  as  prophetical.  A  spot,  therefore,  to  which 
herdsmen  only  and  their  goats  had  hitherto  been  accustomed 
to  climb  over  the  rugged  sides  of  the  mountain,  now  became 
an  object, of  extensive  curiosity ;  it  was  said  to  be  the  oracle 
of  a  divine  being :  the  rude  inhabitants  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  resorted  to  it  for  information  concerning  futu- 
rity ;  to  obtain  which,  any  one  of  them  inhaled  the  vapour, 
and  whatever  he  uttered  in  the  ensuing  intoxication  passed 
for  prophecy. 

But  the  function  of  the  prophet,  under  these  circumstances, 
was  not  a  litde  dangerous :  for  many,  through  the  superin- 
duced giddiness,  fell  into  the  cavern  and  were  lost.  An  as- 
sembly of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  was  therefore  con^ 
vened,  in  which  it  was  determined  that  one  person  appointed 
by  public  authority  should  alone  be  permitted  to  receive  the 
inspiration,  and  render  the  responses  of  the  divinity,  and  that 
the  security  of  the  prophet  should  be  provided  for  by  a  frame 
placed  over  the  chasm,  through  which  the  maddening  vapour 
might  be  inhaled  with  safety.  A  virgin  was  preferred  for 
the  sacred  office,  and  a  frame  was  prepared  resting  on  three 
feet,  whence  it  had  the  name  of  tripod.  The  place  bore  the 
name  of  Pytbo,  and  thence  the  tide  of  Pythoness,  or  Pythia, 
became  attached  to  the  prophetess.  To  obtain  the  inspira- 
tion, which  it  was  supposed  not  only  enabled,  but  forced  her 
to  reveal  the  will  of  die  divinity,  the  Pythoness  was  placed  on 
the  tripod.  A  sacred  estimation  thus  became  attached  to 
the  form  of  that  machine,  which  induced  not  only  the  Greeks 
but  the  Romans  to  prefer  it  for  every  utensil  to  which  it 
could  be  applied,  whether  for  sacred  or  domestic  purposes. 

The  importance  of  the  oracle  being  increased  by  this  in- 
terference of  public  authority,  a  farther  establishment  became 
nec«ssary.  A  rude  temple  was  built  over  the  cavern,  priests 
were  appointed,  ceremonies  were  prescribed,  and  sacrifices 
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irere  performed.  A.  revetiue  now  was  necessary.  All,  there- 
fore, who  would  consult  the  oracle  henceforward,  must  come 
with  oJTerings  in  their  hands.  The  reputation  of  the  place 
no  longer  then  depended  simply  on  the  superstition  of  the 
people :  the  interest  of  the  priests  became  its  guardian.  Still 
new  incentives  to  public  credulity  and  cariosity  became  ne- 
cessary. The  hymn  to  Apollo,  transmitted  to  us  as  the  com- 
position of  Homer,  seems  to  offer  so  probable  an  account  of 
the  pext  and  final  change  in  the  property  of  this  celebrated 
place,  that  it  may  be  permitted  to  introduce  it  here. 

ApoUo  was  a  deity  of  great  reputation  in  the  islands  and 
in  Asia  Minor,  but  hitherto  of  little  fame  on  the  continent 
of  Greece,  when  a  vessel  from  Gnossus,  in  Crete,  came  to 
the  port  of  Crissa,  and  the  crew  landing,  proceeded  immedi- 
ately up  the  neighbouring  mountain  Parnassus  to  Delphi. 
Presently  a  wonderful  story  was  circulated,  ^^  lliat  this  ves- 
sel, being  bound  to  Pylus,  on  the  coast  of  Messenia,  had  been 
forced  by  a  preternatural  power  bpyond  that  port,  and  while 
the  astonished  crew  were  perfectly  passive,  had  been  con- 
ducted with  surprising  exactness  and  expedition  to  Crissa: 
that  a  dolphin  of  uncommon  magnitude  had  accompanied  the 
vessel,  apparently  with  authority,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Cris- 
sa discovered  himself  to  the  crew  to  be  the  great  and  benefi- 
cent god  Apollo,  ordering  them  at  the  same  time  to  follow  him 
to  Delphi,  where  they  should  become  his  ministers."  The  pro- 
jectsucceeded  beyond  expectation.  Apollo  was  now  the  presi- 
ding power  of  the  place ;  and  under  this  god,  through  the  skill 
of  his  new  ministers,  the  oracle  recovered,  and  increased  its 
reputation.  Delphi,  which  had  the  advantage  of  being  really 
near  the  centre  of  Greece,  was  reported  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  world ;  miracles  were  invented  to  prove  so  important  a 
circumstance,  and  ^^  Navel  of  the  Earth"  was  among  the 
titles  which  it  acquired. 

Delphi,  prospering  through  its  oracles,  became  early  a  con- 
siderable town.  Situate  as  it  was  among  barren  mountain 
crags,  the  rich  vale  of  Crissa  was  at  hand  for  its  supply ;  the 
Bosotian  plain  was  not  far  distant,  aixd  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea  was  a  great  additional  convenience.  Before  Ho- 
mer's time,  if  we  may  credit  the  hymn  to  Apollo,  the  temple 
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of  that  deity  was  built  of  stone  with  some  mag&ificeace.  its 
fame  and  influence  was  quickly  so  extended,  that  nothing  c^ 
moment  within  Greece  was  undertaken  by  states,  or  even  by 
private  persons  who  could  afford  the  expence,  without  first 
consulting  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  In  circumstances  of  doubt, 
anxiety,  and  distress,  Delphi  was  the  refuge.  A  present 
upon  these  occasions  was  always  necessary,  and  princes  and 
opulent  persons  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the 
Deity  by  offerings  of  great  value.  Afterward,  vanUy  .came 
in  aid  to  superstition,  in  bringing  riches  to  the  temple.  The 
names  of  those  who  made  considerable  presents  were  always 
registered,  and  when  statues,  tripods,  or  other  ornaments  of 
valuable  materials  or  elegant  workmanship  were  g^ven,  they 
were  publicly  exhibited  in  honour  of  the  donor. 

The  wealth  and  growing  estimation  of  Delphi  had  also 
another  source.  In  the  general  insecurity  of  property  in  the 
early  ages,  and  especially  in  Greece,  it  was  highly  desirable 
to  convert  all  that  could  be  spared  from  immediate  use  into 
that  which  might  most  easily  be  removed  from  approaching 
danger.  Gold  and  silver  having  then  acquired  their  certain 
value  as  signs  of  wealth,  a  secure  place  of  deposit  would  be 
the  next  object  of  the  wealthy.  No  place  offered  such  se- 
curity as  those  temples  which  belonged  not  to  any  single 
state,  but  were  respected  by  the  common  religion  of  the  na- 
tion. The  priesthood,  not  likely  to  refuse  the  charge,  would 
have  a  large  interest  in  acquiring  the  reputaticm  of  fidelity 
to  it.  Thus  Delphi  appears  to  have  become  the  great  bank 
of  Greece,  perhaps  before  Homer,  in  whose  time  its  riches 
seem  to  have  been  already  proverbial. 

The  Pythoness  was  chosen  from  among  mountain  cot- 
tagers, the  most  unacquainted  with  mankind  that  could  be 
found.  It  was  always  required  that  she  should  be  a  virgin, 
and  originally  she  was  taken  very*young.  The  purity  of 
virgin  innocence,  to  which  the  Greeks  always  attached  an 
idea  of  mysterious  sanctity,  made  a  girl  most  fit,  in  vulgar 
opinion,  to  receive  the  influence  of  the  god  ;  and  ignorance 
was  at  the  same  time  veiy  commodious  for  the  purposes  of 
the  priests.  Once  appointed,  she  was  never  to  quit  the  tem- 
ple.    But  unfortunately  it  happened  that  one  Pythoness  made 
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her  escape :  her  singulso'  beauty  enamoured  a  young  Thes- 
salian,  who  succeeded  in  the  hazardous  attempt  «o  carry  her 
off.     It  was  afterward  decreed,  that  no  Pythoness  should  be 
«ippointed  under  fifty  years  of  age,  Imt  that  in  siinplicity  she 
ahoald  stiil  be  the  nearest  possible  to  a  child,  and  that  even 
dte  dress  appropriated  to  girls  should  be  continued  by  her. 
The  office  of  Pythoness  appears  not  to  have  been  desirable. 
Either  the  emanation  from  the  cavern,  or  some  arts  of  the 
managers^  threw  her  into  real  convulsions.     Priests,  entided 
prophets,  led  her  to  the  sacred  tripod,  force  being  often  ne- 
cessary for  the  purpose,  and  held  her  on  it  till  her  frenzy 
rose  to  whatever  pitch  was  in  their  judgment  most  fit  for  the 
occasion.     To  secure  themselves  was  not  difficult,  because 
those  noxious  vapours  which  have  been  observed  in  caverns, 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  are  so  much  specifically  hea* 
vier  than  the  wholesome  air,  that  they  never  rise  above  a 
certain  height.     But  Pythonesses  are  said  to  have  expired 
almost  immediately  after  quitting  the  tripod,  and  even  on  the 
tripod.     The  broken  accents  which  the  wretch  uttered  in  her 
agony*,  were  collected  and  arranged  by  the  prophets,  and  then 
promulgated,  till  a  late  period  always  in  verse,  as  the  answer 
of  the  •  god.     There  were,  however,  a  few  days  only  in  the 
year  in  which  the  god  might  be  interrogated,  and  those -va- 
-  riable  within  the  power  of  the  priests.     Previous  sacrifices 
were  moreover  necessary,  and,  if  the  victims  were  not  fa- 
vourable,  the  Pythoness  would  in  vain  solicit  inspiration. 
Thus  the  priests  had^  it  always  in  their  power  to  deny  an- 
swers, to  delay  answers,  or  to  give  answers  direct,  dubious, 
or  unintelligible,  as  they  judged  most  advantageous  for  the 
cfedit  of  the  oracle,     \yith  frequent  opportunities,  therefore, 
of  arrogating  the  merit  of  true  prophecy,  the  oracle  generally 
avoided  the  risk  of  being  convicted  of  false,  though  such 
misfortune  happened  to  many  oracles  less  ably  conducted 
than  that  of  Delphi,  which  thence  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  the  least  fallacious  of  all  oracles.     But  if  prince^  or 
gr«at  men  applied  in  a  proper  manner  for  the  sanction  of  the 
god  to  any  undertaking,  and  made  ample  presents  to  the  in- 
stitution, they  seldom  failed  to  receive  it  in  direct  terms. 
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provided  the  reputation  of  the  oracle  for  truth   was  not 
liable  to  immediate  danger  from  the  ^vent. 

That  these  oracular  responses  were  impositions  on  man- 
kind  cannot  be  doubted.  Probable  conjectures  about  future 
events  growing  out  of  existing  causes  may  sometimes  prove 
true;  but  the  certain  foreknowledge  of  future  contingent 
events  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  deity.  The  credit  of  the  ora- 
cles was  kept  up  among  an  ignorant  superstitious  people,  by 
responses  which  had  no  definite  meaning,  or  one  capable  of 
different  interpretation,  or  such  as  were  lucky  conjectures  on 
the  probable  connexion  between  present  causes  and  their  fu- 
ture effects,  founded  on  experience,  and  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  present  state- of  things. 
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Of  the  Origin  and  ConsiHutian  of  the  Cauneil  of  Amphic^ 

tyons. 

Ages  before  letters  began  to  record  the  transactions  of  the 
Greeks,  a  regular  establishment  had  been  made  of  an  assem- 
bly of  deputies  from  the  provinces  northward  and  southward 
of  mount  iEta,  to  consult  on  the  common  interests  of  their 
constituents.  Their  ordinary  place  of  meeting  was  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  Ceres,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Asopus.  Those  deputies  bore  the  title  of  Amphictyons,  it 
is-saTd,  from  the  founder  of  the  institution. 

The  constitution  of  this  famous  assembly,  obscure  in  its 
origin  through  extreme  antiquity,  is  not  accurately  known. 
We  find,  however,  that  every  state  of  the  Amphictyonic  con- 
federacy sent  at  least  one  representative,  who  bore  the 
tide  of  Pylagore.  Each  member  had  an  equal  vote  on  every 
occasion  in  which  die  authority  of  the  council  was  exerted, 
and  no  Amphictyon  was  denied  any  legal  privilege  orautiiority 
from  the  rank  or  estimation  which  his  constituents  held 
among  the  Grecian  states,  but  all  were  properly  peers.  The 
form  of  the  Amphictyonic  oath  has  been  preserved  to  us.  It 
ran  tiius :  ^  I  swear  that  I  will  never  subvert  any  Amphic- 
tyonic city :  I  will  never  stop  the  courses  of  their  water, 
either  in  war  or  peace.  If  any  such  outrages  be'  attempted, 
I  will  oppose  them  by  force  of  arms,  and  destroy  those  cities 
which  are  guilty  of  such  attempt.  If  any  devastations  be 
conunitted  in  the  territory  of  the  god,  if  any  shall  bie  privy  to 
such  offence,  or  entertain  any  design  against  the  temple,  I 
will  use  my  hands,  my  feet,  my  whole  force  to  bring  the  of- 
fending party  to  condign  punishment.  If  any  shall  violate 
any  part  of  this  solemn  engagement,  whether  city,  private 
person,  or  nation,  may  such  violators  be  obnoxious  to  the 
vengeance  of  Apollo,  Diana,  Latona,  and  Minerva  the  Pro- 
vident. May  their  land  never  produce  its  fruits. — May 
their  women  never  brbg  forth  children  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  parents,  but  offspring  unnatural  and  monstrous.—- 
'  May  they  be  for  ever  defeated  in  war,  in  judicial  controver- 
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sies,  and  in  all  civil  transactions  ;  and  may  their  families  and 
their  whole  race  be  utterly  destroyed."  The  first  part  of 
this  oath  is  pointed  to  what  was  really  the  modt  important 
business  of  the  assembly,  and  w^hat  seems  to  have  been  with 
great  wisdom  and  humanity  proposed  as  the  prindpal  end  of 
die  institution,  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  kind  of 
law  of  nations  among  the  Greeks,  that  might  check  the  vio* 
lence  of  war  among  themselves,  and  finally  prevent  those  hor- 
xcHTs,  that  extremity  of  misery  which  the  barbarity  of  elder 
times  usually  made  the  lot  of  the  vanquished.  The  view  of 
die  founders  seems  evidently  to  have  gone  farther,  to  bring 
an  disputes  between  Amphictyonic  states  before  this  tribu-^ 
nal,  and  totally  to  stop  war  among  them,  or  to  punish  it  as 
private  war  and  rebellion.  To  this,  however,  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  Heraclides,  amid  the  jealous  claims  of  every 
Grecian  city  to  absolute  independency,  the  Amphictyonic 
council  was  never  equal.  Revolutions  in  early  ti^es  reduced 
it  to  obscurity.  Afterward,  the  Delphian  oracle  and  the 
Delphian  treasure  were  committed  to  its  superintendency^ 
whence  no  small  additional  importance  accrued  to  it.  Never- 
dieless  the  members  seem  wisely  to  have  avoided  the  attempt 
to  exert  an  authority,  which  they  wanted  power  effectually 
to  support*  Contests  between  states  were,  however,  always 
esteemed  proper  objects  of  its  jurisdiction,  but  the  superin* 
tendency  of  the  religion  of  die  Greek  nation  was  more  par- 
ticularly its  office.  Its  authority  to  fine  any  Amphictyonic 
state,  and,  in  case  of  non-compliance  with  injunctions,  evea 
to  levy  forces  and  to  make  war  on  the  disobedient,  were  al- 
lowed. Ofdisputes  between  private  persons  it  never  con- 
descended to  take  cognizance.  Its  proceedings  were  gene- 
rally conducted  with  prudence  and  dignity,  and  its  decrees, 
notwithstanding  its  deficiency  of  power,  were  highly  res-» 
pected. 
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Of  the  Manners  of  the  early  Greeks. 

The  manners  of  a  people  receive  their  tone  from  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  varying  with  the  time,  climate,  re*  • 
ligion  and  government.  We  find,  accordingly,  the  manners 
of  the  Homeric  age  distinguished  from  those  of  following 
times  in  Greece  by  many  characteristical  lines,  and  we  may 
observe  throughout  a  strong  oriental  tipge,  which  afterward 
very  much  faded  away.  Migrations  from  the  east  into 
Greece  had, ceased  before  Homer's  time;  but  the  eastern 
merchants  still  engrossed  the  little  commerce  of  the  Grecian 
towns.  Afterward,  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  lessened.  The  distinguishing  features  in  the 
Homeric  manners  are  licentiousness,  hospitality,  and  a  union 
of  the  highest  dignities  with  the  meanest  employments. 
These  are,  however,  not  the  peculiar  growth  of  any  soil  and 
climate.  The  two  first  are  the  seldom  failing  produce  of  de- 
fective government,  and  the  other  will  every  where  be  found 
in  an  unimproved  state  of  society. 

Murders  were  so  commoA  among  the  Greeks,  that,  unless 
committed  with  peculiar  drcumstances  of  enormity,  they 
sq^cely  left  a  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  perpetrators. 
Some  of  the  favourite  personages  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
had  been  guilty  of  this  crime,  and  had  fled  their  country  in 
consequence :  not  however  to  escape  public  justice,  but  to 
avoid  revenge  from  the  relations  of  the  deceased.  Private 
revenge,  we  know,  was  formerly  almost  the  only  restraint 
upon  the  most  atrocious  crimes  against  individuals  in  west- 
em  Europe,  insomuch  that,  in  the  weakness  of  public  justice, 
private  revenge  even  received  the  sanction,  and  was  put  un> 
der  the  guidance  of  the  law.  Hence  it  was,  that  among  the 
eaiiy  Greeks,  as  in  general  through  the  east,  a  numerous 
progeny  was  so  particularly  esteemed  a  great  blessing  to  pa- 
rents. A  numerous  &mily  was  always  a  powerful  family  : 
it  could  do  justice  to  itself,  and  injure  others  with  impunity^ 
Cruelty,  violence,  and  oppression  are  so  evidently  the  result 
of  defective  government,  that  it  is  uwecessary  to  look  for 
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*  any  other  general  cause  of  the  scenea  of  this  sort  with  which 
Homer  abounds.  For  when  every  man  is  in  a  great  mea* 
sure  judge  in  his  own  cause,  vices  of  this  class  are  not  only 
more  frequent,  but  less  criminal  than  in  a  civilized  state,  as 
where  the  individual  transfers  his  resentments  to  the  com- 
munity, and  private  injury  expects  redress  from  public  justice. 
Where  the  legislature  does  not  engage  for  our  personal  secu- 
rity we  have  a  right  to  use  such  means  as  are  in  our  power, 
to  destroy  the  aggressor  who  would  destroy  us.  In i  such 
cases,  bodily  strengtl^  and  courage  must  decide  most  contests ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  craft,  cunning,  and  surprize  are  the 
legitimate  weapons  of  the  weak  against  the  strong. 

Hospitality  prevails  in  most  countries  very  much  in  pro- 
portion to  the  idleness,  poverty,  and  insecurity  which  attend 
a  defective  police.  This  virtue  is  most  cultivated  where  it 
is  most  wanted.  In  Arabia,  the  rights  of  hospitality,  so  pro- 
perly called  the  point  of  honour  of  the  east,  are  the  happy 
substitutes  of  positive  law,  which  in  some  degree  supplies  the 
place  of  justice,  connecting,  by  a  voluntary  intercourse  of 
good  offices,  those  vagabond  tribes  who  despise  legislation, 
and  set  the  civil  magistrate  at  defiance.  We  find  it  establish- 
ed as  a  principle  in  Homer,  that,  ^^  to  those  not  totally  void 
of  the  feelings  of  humanity,  the  guest  and  the  suppliant  should 
be  as  a  near  relation :''  and  he  gi\ts  them  a  divine  right  to 
kind  treatment :  "  the  stranger,"  he  says,  "  and  the  poor  ar^ 
from  Jove."  The  liberties  taken  by  suppliant  strangers,  and 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  were  consonant  to  these  prin- 
ciples. Ulysses,  saved  alone  from  shipwreck,  on  an  unknowQ 
coast,  goes  without  introduction  to  the  palace  of  the  king  of 
the  country,  which  is  represented  as  singularly  rich  and 
splendid,  enters  the  apartments,  and  finding  the  king  and 
queen  at  supper  with  the  principal  nobles,  abruptly  addresses 
his  supplication  to  the  queen.  Not  only  kindness  but  honour 
is  immediately  shown  to  him  ;  he  is  lodged  in  the  palace, 
and  the  next  day,  the  king  recommending  him  to  favour  in 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  declares  at  the  same  time  that  he 
knows  not  who  he  is.  It  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a  gene- 
ral point  of  civility,  not  hastily  to  ask  any  stranger  who  he 
was.    From  these  offices  of  hospitality  once  performed,  ne^ 
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and  still  more  sacred  rights  arose,  which  did  not  expire  with 
the  persons  who  gave  origin  to  them,  but 'descended  to  all 
the  posterity  of  either  party.  A  man  was  peculiarly  bound 
to  show  kindness  to  a  hereditary  guest,  to  one  who  had  en- 
tertained any  of  his  ancestors,  or  who  had  been  entertained 
by  them. 

How  necessary  this  generous  point  of  honour  was  to  alle- 
viate the  miseries  to  which  mankind  in  that  unsetded  state  of 
law  and  government  were  liable,  we  may  gather  from  many 
lively  and  affecting  pictures  scattered  through  Homer's 
poems.  Beside  the  general  incompetency  of  governments  to 
secure  internal  order,  the  best  regulated  were  in  perpetual 
-danger  of  ruin  from  foreign  enemies,  and  this  ruin  was  fre- 
quently both  cruel  and  complete.  "  These  are  the  evils,*^ 
we  are  told  in  the  Iliad,  "  that  follow  the  capture  of  a  town ; 
the  men  are  killed,  the  city  is  burned  to  the  groqnd,  the  wo- 
men and  children  of  all  ranks  are  carried  off  for  slaves." 

Where  such  were  the  manners  of  warriors,  even  the 
noblest  characters  could  not  be  without  stains  of  barbarism 
and  illiberality.  We  find  in  the  Iliad,  the  men  of  the  high- 
est ranks  meeting  in  battle,  addressed  each  other  in  language 
the  most  grossly  insulting. 

It  was  little  usual  among  the  Greeks  to  give  quaitei'* 
**  Why  so  tender  hearted  ?"  says  Agamemnon  to  Menelaus, 
seeing  him  hesitate  while  a  Trojan  of  high  rank,  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  disabled  by  being  thrown  from  his  cha- 
riot, was  begging  for  life :  ^^  Are  you  and  your  house  so 
beholden  to  the  Trojans  ?  Let  not  one  of  them  escape  de- 
struction from  our  hands.  Let  all  perish  unmoumed ;  let 
not  a  vestige  of  them  be  seen  remaining."  The  poet  gives 
the  sanction  of  his  own  approbation  to  this  inhumanity.  ^^  It 
was  justly  spoken,"  says  Homer,  ♦*  and  he  turned  his  bro- 
ther's mind."  Menelaus  accordingly  pushed  away  the  no- 
ble suppliant,  and  the  king  of  men  himself  was  the  execu- 
tioner who  put  the  unresisting  wretch  to  death.  Hector,  in 
whom  we  find  so  many  amiable  qualities,  was  not  less  infect- 
ed with  this  barbarous  spirit  of  his  age.  When  he  had  kill- 
ed Patroclus,  and  stripped  him  on  the  spot  of  his  rich  armour, 
he  postponed  the  most  pressing  and  most  important  concerns 
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to  the  gratification  of  weak  revenge,  kxiiig  sight  of  all  the 
greater  objects  of  battle,  while  he  struggled  for  the  naked 
corse,  with  intention  to  complete  its  contumely  by  giving  it 
to  be  devoured  by  Trojan  dogs^  and  to  make  his  vengeance 
lasting  by  depriving  it  of  those  funeral  rites,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  times,  were  necessary  to  the  repose  of  souls 
after  death.  We  must  not  therefore  wander  that  the  com* 
mon  Greeks  should  delight  in  wounding*  the  dead  body  of 
Hector  himself,  when  he  was  soon  after  slain :  nor  ought 
we  to  attribute  peculiar  ferocity  to  the  character  of  Achilles 
for  the  indignities  with  which  he  treated  it,  since  both  the 
morality  and  the  religion  of  his  age,  far  from  condemiung 
such  conduct,  evidently  taught  him  to  consider  it  as  directed 
by  social  affection,  and  enforced  by  the  piety,  such  as  it  was, 
which  the  gods  of  his  country  required.  When  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch  of  Troy  came  afterward  in  person  to  beg  the 
body  of  his  heroic  son,  we  find  the  conduct  of  Achilles  mark- 
ed by  a  superior  spirit  of  generous  humanity.  Yet,  in  the 
very  act  of  granting,  the  pious  request,  he  doubts  if  he  is 
quite  excusable  to  the  soul  of  his  departed  friend,  for  remit* 
ting  the  extremity  of  vengeance  which  he  had  meditated,  and 
restoring  the  corse  to  receive  the  rites  of  burial.  Agreeably 
to  this  cruel  spirit  of  warfare,  the  token  of  victory  was  the 
head  of  the  principal  perscm  of  the  vanquished  slain,  fixed  on 
a  post.  The  milder  temper  of  a  more  civilized  age  abolish- 
ed this  custom,  and  it  became  usual  for  the  conqueror  to  sus- 
pend only  a  suit  of  armour  on  a  post,  which,  thus  adorned, 
was  termed  a  Trophy.  Perhaps  fire-arms  have  contributed 
to  humanize  war.  The  most  cruel  strokes  to  individuals  are 
now  generally  in  a  great  measure  the  residt  of  chance;  for  it 
seldom  can  be  ascertained  from  what  hand  precisely  they 
come,  and  revenge  thus  wants  its  object.  This  has  had  its 
share  in  making  revenge  alien  to  modern  warfare.  But  the 
principal  cause  doubtless  is  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  softening  the  hearts  of  men  towards  each  other, 
as  the  redeemed  people  of  a  common  Saviour. 

Homer  has  left  us  many  pictures  of  his  heroes  in  their 
hours  of  relaxation,  with  the  goblet  circulating.  Yet  there 
19  great  elegance  in  his  convivial  meetings.    At  the  feas^  oC 
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the  greats  the  $ong  of  the  bard  seldom  fiiiled  to  make  a  prin* 
cipai  part  of  the  cntertauunent.  The  bard,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  a  person  of  impOTtance  in  the  household  esublish- 
ment  of  every  wealthy  chief.  His  knowledge  and  memory, 
in  the  deficiency  of  books,  were  to  supply  the  place  of  a  li- 
brary ;  his  skill  in  music  and  poetry  was  to  convey  instruction 
in  the  most  agreeaUe  manner,  and  inform,  eveti  when  plea« 
sure  was  the  only  apparent  object. 

Women  in  the  Homeric  time  enjoyed  more  freedom,  and 
communicated  more  in  business  and  amusement  among  men, 
than  in  after-  ages  has  been  usual  in  those  eastern  countries. 
The  character  of  Penelope,  in  the  Odyssey,  is  the  completest 
panegyric  on  the  sex  that  ever  was  composed ;  and  no  lan« 
'  guage  can  give  a  more  elegant  or  a  more  highly  coloured  pic« 
ture  of  conjugal  affection  than  n  displayed  in  the  conversa^^ 
tion  between  Hector  and  Andromache,  in  the  sixth  book  of 
the  Iliad.  Ev^n  Helen,  in  spite  of  her  failings,  and  indc-i 
pendently  of  her  beauty,  steals  upon  our  hearts  in  Homer's 
description,  by  the  modes^  of  her  deportment,  and  the  ele» 
gance  of  her  manners. 

It  was  customary  in  the  heroic  age,  as  indeed  at  all  times 
in  Greece,  for  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  to  employ  themselves 
in  spinning  and  needle-work,  and  in  directing  the  business  of 
the  loom,  which  was  carried  on,  till  btely,  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  now  is  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  by 
every  family  within  itself.  It  was  praise  equally  for  a 
slave  and  a  princess  to  be  skilful  in  works  of  this  kind. 
In  Homer's  time,  washing  also  was  employment  for  ladies. 
The  princess  Nausicaa  the  daughter  of  the  opulent  king  of 
Phseacia,  went  with  her  maids  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  mules 
to  a  fountain  in  a  sequestered  spot  at  some  distance  from  the 
city,  to  wash  the  clothes  of  the  family. 

Hie  manners  and  principles  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece^ 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  Teutonic  ancestors  of 
those  European  nations  from  whom  the  United  States  of 
America  derived  their  origin,  show  strong  lines  of  resem« 
blance,  but  with  some  characteristical  touches  of  discrimina- 
tion. Greece  was.  a  country  holding  out  to  its  possessors 
every  delight  of  which  humanity  is  capable,  but  where, 
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through  the  insufficiency  of  law,  the  instalulity  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  characters  of  the  times,  happiness  was  ex- 
tremely precarious,  and  the  change  frequent  from  the  height 
of  bliss  to  the  depth  of  misery.  Hence  Homer  seems  to 
have  derived  a  melancholy  tinge  widely  diffused  over  his 
poems.  He  frequendy  adverts  in  general  reflections  to  the 
miseries  of  mankind.  His  common  epithet  for  war  and  bat- 
tle is  ^^  tearful."  On  the  contrary,  with  the  early  ^European 
bards,  war  and  batde  were  subjects  of  highest  joy  sind  merri- 
ment. Yet  there  was  more  generosity  and  less  cruelty  in  the 
Gothic  spirit  of  war  than  in  the  Grecian.  What  circumstan- 
ces gave  the  weaker  sex  so  much  more  consequence  among 
the  Teutonic  nations  than  among  the  Greeks  ;  how  the  spirit 
of  gallantry,  so  litde  known  to  this  elegant  and  polished  peo- 
ple, should  arise  and  gain  such  universal  influence  among  the 
fierce  unlettered  savages  of  the  north,  will  probably  ever  re* 
main  equally  a  mystery  in  the  history  of  man,  as  why  perfec- 
tion in  the  sciences  and  every  elegant  art  should  be  first  at- 
tained in,  and  particularly  why  it  should  be  so  long  confined 
to,  the  litde  territory  of  Greece,  and  to  those  nations  which 
have  derived  it  tiience. 
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EPIRUS. 

EPIRUS^is  supposed  by  antiquarians  to  have  been  first 
peopled  ^y^Dodanim,  the  grandson  of  Japhet.  It  is  situated 
between  the  Ceraunian  mountains,  the  gulph  of  Ambracia, 
Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  the.  lomaa  sea.  It  is  a  rugged 
country,  aftd  covered,  even  in  the  defiles,  and  on  the  sum- 
mits of  its  mountains,  with  a  multitude  of  towns.  The  sea 
also  bathed  the  ramparts  of  many  famous  cities,  all  of  which 
were  peopled  by  warlike  inhabitants!.  £pirus  was  at  first  di- 
vided into  several  petty  kingdoms,,  independent  of  each 
other,  till  the  whole  were  subjected  by  the  Molossian  prin- 
ces. The  inhabitants,  who  had  formerly  been  called  by  va- 
rious names,  were  then  blended  under  the  common  appella- 
tion, of  Epirots.  Epirus  had  nothing  uncommon  among  its 
productions,  but  the  Molossian  dogs,  which  were  strong, 
fierce,  and  obstinate.  We  know  nothing  certain  of  its  history 
before  the  reign  of  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles.  This  prince 
became  notorious  for  his  conduct  at  the  taking  of  Troy.  He 
avenged  the  death  of  his  father  who  was  killed  there.  After 
having  sacrificed  old  Priam  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  he  threw 
down  young  Astyanax,  the  son  of  Hector,  from  the  summit 
of  a  tower ;  and  butchered  Polyxena,  the  daughter  of  the 
unfortunate  Priam,  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles.  After  the  de- 
struction of  Troy,  he  conqyered  all  Epirus  at  the  head  of 
the  Molossi  his  first  subjects,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
conquest,  for  he  had  scarcely  made  arrangements  for  its  go- 
vernment when  he  was  assassinated. 

The  successors  of  Pjrrrhus  in  lineal  descent  were  Molojs- 
sus,  Pielus,  Admetus,  and  Tharymbas.  The  last  is  said  to 
have  applied  with  unwearied  diligence  to  the  study  of  polite 
literature  ;  to  have  encouraged  learning  among  his  subjects, 
and  %o  have  formed  many  salutary  laws,  on  which  account 
Plutarch  has  numbered  him  among  the  ancient  legislators. 

Alcetas,  who  next  appears  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
experienced  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune :  being  deposed  by 
his  own  subjects  ;  reinstated  by  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syra- 
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cuse  ;  and  threatened  with  a  formidable  invasion  by  JasoQ, 
of  Pherae.    He  died,  however,  in  peace. 

Two  brothers  reigned  conjunctly  after  the  decease  of  Al- 
cetas.  On  their  demise,  Alexander,  the  nephew  of  one  of 
them,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  interest  of  Philip,  king 
of  Macedon,  and  received  the  hand  of  the  princess  Cleopa* 
tra  in  marriage. 

Alexander  had  scarcely  assumed  the  diadOi^  before  he 
was  invited  into  Italy  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against  the 
Brudi  and  Lucani.  Accordingly  he  went,  reduced  several 
cities  belonging  to  the  enemy,  and  rendered  his  name  formi- 
dable to  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  This  success 
fired  his  soul  with  military  ardour,  and  induced  him  to  be- 
lieve that  he  should  obtain  as  great  a  share  of  glory  in  Sicily^ 
Italy,  and  Africa,  as  his  nephew,  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
acquiring  in  Persia,  and  other  parts  of  Asia.  In  this  he  was 
fatally  mistaken ;  ibr,  after  obtaining  two  decisive  victories, 
his  forces  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  ;  he  wa»  mur- 
dered by  the  treachery  of  his  guards,  and  his  dead  body  ex«> 
posed  to  every  ignominy  that  barbarous  rage  or  malice  could 
suggest.  All  the  ancients  speak  of  this  prince,  as  being  no 
way  inferior  in  bravery  Or  conduct  to  the  immortal  hero  of 
Macedon  ;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  engage  in  hia  first 
campaigns  with  nations  no  less  courageous  than  his  owq  Epi- 
rots,  and  equally  inured  to  the  toils  of  war ;  hence  he  used 
to  observe,  that  the  country  he  designed  to  conquer  was  in- 
habited by  men,  whereas  the  provinces  which  fell  beneatii 
his  nephew's  arms  were  only  peopled  by  women. 

^acides,  the  son  of  Arybus,  and  grandson  of  Alcetas^ 
next  obtained  the  crown  of  Epirus.  Upon  the  death  of  tfai^ 
prince,  his  brother  Alcetas  received  the  sovereignty,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  the  adherents  of  Cassander,  which,  after 
being  carried  on  for  some  time  with  verious  success,  termina- 
ted to  the  advantage  of  the  Epirots,  Alcetas,  on  the  conclu<« 
sion  of  peace,  began  to  exercise  the  most  wanton  cruelties 
upon  his  subjects ;  but  the  public  indignation  being  effectual- 
ly roused,  he  received  the  just  reward  of  his  nefarious  con- 
duct, and  his  children  were  all  murdered  in  a  geqeral  insure 
rection. 
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l^ynfauB,  the  son  of  ^acidcs,  succeeded  to  the  dirone  of 
Alcetas,  and  reigned  in  perfect  tranquillity  till  he  was  seven* 
teen  years  of  age,  when,  supposing  his  government  firmly  es* 
ublished,  he  quitted  Epirus  to  be  present  at  the  nuptials  of  a 
particular  friend  in  lUyricum ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  gone, 
than  the  Molosaians  broke  out  into  an  open  revolt ;  chased 
his  friends  from  court ;  seized  on  the  royal  treasures ;  and 
bestowed  die  dkidem  on  Neoptolemus  his  great  uncle. 

The  unfortunate  prince  being  thus  unexpectedly  stripped 
of  his  dominions,  retired  to  his  brother*inJaw,  Demetriua, 
and  signalized  himself  on  several  occasions  under  that  great 
commander.  At  length,  being  sent  as  a  hostage  into  £g3l)t| 
he  ingratiated  himself  so  efiectuaHy  with  queen  Berenice,  that 
she  gave  him  her  daughter,  Antigone,  in  marriage ;  and  pre^ 
vailed  on  Ptolemy  to  give  him  a  suflEicient  body  enforces  for 
the  recovery  of  his  kingdom. 

P3aTbus  recovered  his  paternal  crown,  and  caused  the 
usurper  to  be  put  to  death  for  having  attempted  to  take  him 
off  by  poison.  He  might  now  have  passed  his  days  in  tran- 
quillity, but  his  restless  temper  and  boundless  ambition  urged 
him  on  to  fresh  expeditions  and  new  difficulties.  He  was  res- 
pectfully asked  by  the  Tarentines  to  assist  them  against  the 
Romans.  Being  highly  gratified  in  having  an  opportunity  to 
try  his  strength  with  this  rising  nation,  he  consulted  with  his 
judicious  friend,  Cineas,  respecting  tiie  vast  projects  which 
his  warm  imapnation  had  formed. 

*^  The  Tarentines,"  said  he,  ^  have  invited  me  to  assist  , 
them :  if  I  triumph  over  die  Romans,  tiie  whole  west  will  be 
subject  to  my  power.  It  is  certain  that  it  will  be  easy  for 
me  to  conquer  them.  What  do  you  tiiink  of  the  enterprize?" 
Cineas,  instead  of  giving  a  direct  answer,  said,  ^  After  you 
have  conquered  die  Romans,  whither  will  you  turn  your 
arms  ?"  **  When  they  shall  be  conquered,"  resumed  Pyrr# 
hus,  **  I  will  pass  over  into  Sicily,  where  every  thing  is  in 
confusion  by  the  death  of  king  Agathocles.  You  know  that 
the  conquest  of  that  island  is  of  the  utmost  importance."-— 
^'  But  when-you  are  master  of  Sicily,  what  will  you  do  then  ?" 
added  die  minister ;  ^  Nothing  wiU  be  more  easy,"  replied 
the  king,  ^  tiian  to  pass  over  to  Africa.    Agathocles,  with  a 

VOL.  v.  [8] 
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small  fleet,  was  able  to  beat  the  Carthaginians.  When  they 
are  subdued,  Macedonia,  my  ancient  domain,  and  the  whole 
of  Greece  cannot  escape  me."  "  And  when  we  have  con- 
quered all,"  said  Cineas,  "  What  shall  we  do  then  ?"  "  Do 
then !"  continued  the  king,  ^^  we  shall  live  in  peace,  and  think 
only  of  enjoyment."  ^  Ah,"  exclaimed  the  sage  minister, 
*^  what  prevents  you  from  living  in  peace  at  present,  and  from 
enjoying  as  you  please  all  the  comforts  of  life  i  Why  should 
you  go  so  far  in  search  of  that  happiness,  which  you  have 
now  in  your  own  power,  and  purchase  at  so  dear  a  rate,  what 
you  may  obtain  without  any  trouble  ?"  Pyrrhus  did  not  ex- 
pect such  a  reply,  and  was  somewhat  disconcerted  by  it ;  but, 
disguising  his  ambition,  he  replied,  ^^  It  is  a  practice  here* 
ditary  in  my  family  to  assist  the  unfortunate."  Under  this 
pretence,  Mef  gave  orders  for  marching  to  the  relief  of  the 
Tarentines. 

'  Cineas  set  out  first  with  an  advanced  guard  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  and,  arriving  at  Tarentum,  took  possession  of 
their  citadel,  and  waited  for  the  king,  who  soon  appeared, 
but  in  a  state  very  different  from  what  had  been  expected. 
Pyrrhus,  being  shipwrecked,  threw  himself  into  the  sea  with 
his  guards,  and,  after  being  buffeted  the  whole  night  by  the 
tempest,  got  on  shore  not  far  from  Tarentum,  where  he  was 
joined  in  succession  by  his  troops.  He  was  received  by  the 
Tarentines  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  After  his  ar* 
rival,  they  thought  of  nothing  but  pleasure,  as  they  imagined 
that  Pyrrhus  alone  would  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  that  he 
would  lead  only  the  Epirots  to  batde ;  but  the  intention  of 
the  monarch  was  very  different.  As  soon  as  he  found  him- 
self master  of  the  city,  he  shut  the  places  of  exercise,  and  the 
public  gardens  where  the  inhabiUnts  assembled  to  hear  the 
news,  and  to  settle,  while  they  were  walking,  the  affairs  of 
the  state.  Festivals  and  spectacles  were  also  forbidden. 
The  king  made  all  the  young  men  take  up  arms  ; — ^taught 
them  their  use ; — ^incorporated  them  among  his  troops ; — and 
behaved  with  great  severity  at  reviews,  and  to  those  who  ab* 
sented  themselves,  or  who  did  not  properly  discharge  their 
duty.  This  rigour  having  made  many  of  the  inhabitants 
leave  the  place,  Pyrrhus  declared  them  punishable  with  death. 
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as  well  as  those  who  did  not  appear  at  reviews.  Spi^,  who 
introduced  themselves  into  private  companies^  gave  him  an 
account  of  every  thing  that  was  said  or  transacted.  In  conse* 
quence  of  this  system,  the  most  mutinous  were  privately  ar- 
rested, and  under  various  pretences  sent  to  Epirus,  and 
there  confined.  Calumnies  were  propagated  against  those 
whose  influence  was  dreaded.  To  render  such  men  sus- 
pected by  the  people  was  an  object  diligendy  pursued.  The 
most  common  method  was  to  persuade  the  people,  that  every 
measure  pursued  to  subject  them  was  put  in  execution  at  the 
instigation,  and  by  the  advice  of  those  wHom  they  before  con- 
sidered as  their  friends,  and  who  had  enjoyed  their  coi^fi- 
dence.  The  art  of  deceiving  the  people,  and  making  them 
kiss  the  chains  imposed  on  them,  is  far  from  being  modem. 

The  war  of  Pyrrhus  against  the  Romans,  exhibits  a  new 
character  in  history  ;  as  it  was  conducted  with  a  regard  to 
the  rights  of  humanity  before  unknown.  Jf,  must  be  admitted 
that  Pyrrhus  was  the  first  who  employed  in  his  operations 
those  flattering  marks  of  attention,  which  shew  esteem  for 
the  enemy  against  whom  war  is  carried  on ;  but  his  conduct 
was  readily  imitated  by  the  Romans.  They  had  great  gene- 
rals, who  were  neither  presumptuous  in  victory  nor  abject  in 
defeat ;  and  senators  filled  with  love  for  their  country,  and 
models  to  the  people  by  their  frugality,  disinterestedness,  and 
the  purity  of  their  morals.  The  war  with  Pyrrhus  is  perhaps 
the  noblest  monument  of  the  republic. 

It  began  by  a  kind  of  challenge,  in  which  haughtiness  was 
displayed  by  both  parties.  Pyrrhus  wrote  to  the  consul  Le- 
vinus,  ^^  I  learn  that  you  are  at  the  head  of  an  army  destined 
to  make  war  on  the  Tai^ntines.  Disband  that  army  as  sooq 
as  possible,  and  come  and  explain  your  pretensions.  When 
I  have  heard  both  parties,  I  will  give  judgment :  and  I  know 
how  to  make  my  sentence  be  obeyed."  The  answer  of  Le- 
vinus  was  as  follows :  ^*  Know,  Pyrrhus,  that  the  republic 
neither  admits  you  as  an  arbiter,  nor  fears  you  as  an  enemy. 
By  what  right  do  you  pretend  to  be  a  judge,  when  you  have 
injured  us  by  landing  in  Italy  without  our  consent?  We  will 
have  no  arbitrator  but  Mars,  from  whom  we  are  descended." 
The  two  armies  soon  found  themselves  in  the  field  opposed 
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to  each  other;  and  the  king  of  Epinis  could  not  help  admir* 
ing  the  noble  and  undaunted  appearuice  of  the  Romans.  It 
may  be  said,  that  in  the  first  battle  they  were  defeated  by  the 
elephants,  for  these  animals  had  never  been  before  seen  in 
Italy.  The  horses,  unaMe  to  bear  ^eir  smell,  and  frightened 
at  the  strange  noise  they  made,  ran  away  with  their  riders, 
and  left  the  legions  uncovered.  Pyrrhus  found  means  to 
break  their  ranks,  but  lost  so  many  of  his  men  as  to  make 
him  say,  ^^  that  he  was  both  conqueror  and  conquered,"  and, 
**  that  such  another  victory  would  ruin  him."  After  the  b«t- 
tle,  he  gave  orders,  that  the  Epirots  and  Romans  should  be 
buried  without  any  distinction.  Looking  at  the  bodies  of  the 
latter,  and  observing  tfiat  they  had  no  wounds  behind  5  that 
they  had  all  fallen  in  the  posts  assigned  to  them ;  held  their 
swords  in  their  hands ;  and  still  retained  after  death  a  cer- 
tain manisd  air  in  their  faces  ;  he  exclaimed,  **'  O  that  Pyrr- 
hus had  Romans  So%  his  soldiers,  or  the  Romans  Pyrrhus  for 
their  leader.  Together  we  should  be  able  to  subdue  the  whole 
world." 

This  victory  enabled  Pyrrhus  to  advance  into  Campania, 
but  he  formed  no  establishment  there,  and  retured  to  take  up 
his  winter  quarters  in  Tarentum.  Reflecting  in  that  city  on 
tite  skSl  and  bravery  of  the  Romans,  he  was  convinced,  that 
if  he  did  not  succeed  in  terminating  the  war  by  an  honoura* 
bie  peace,  his  ruin  would  be  unavoidable.  H^  was,  there- 
fore, highly  gratified  on  hearing  that  the  Romans  intended  to 
send  ambassadors  to  him ;  and,  as  he  believed,  for  die  pur- 
pose of  entering  into  a  treaty.  In  this  confidence,  he  received 
the  embassy  with  the  utmost  honour.  It  was  composed  of 
three  men  of  great  merit,  Cornelius  Dolabellii,  celebrated  by 
his  victories,  iEmilius  Papus  of  tried  probity,  and  the  vir- 
tuous Fabricius.  Pyrrhus  waited  with  a  sort  of  impatience 
mixed  wit!h  joy,  to  see  what  would  be  the  proposals  of  tfie 
ambassadors ;  but  he  was  much  surprised  when  they  only 
asked  for  an  'equal  exchange  of  prisoners,  or  that  he  would 
accept  of  a  ransom  for  those  of  superior  rank  and  digtiity. 
'^rhe  monarch,  however,  concealed  his  surprise,  and  appoint- 
ed a  day  for  returning  an  answer. 
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In  that  interval  he  behaved  to  the  ambassadors  with  every 
Tuuk  of  politeness.  His  object  was  to  induce  them  to  render 
the  senate  favooraUe  to  his  wishes.  He  addressed  himself  in 
particular  to  Fd^ricios,  init  the  Roman  showed  that  he  was 
proof  against  the  most  flattering  ofiers.  Pyrrfaus  finding  that 
he  could  not  gain  him  over  to  his  interest,  was  desirous  of 
trying  whether  he  possessed  as  much  intrepidity  as  virtue, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  caused  one  of  his  largest  elephants  to 
be  conceakd  behind  a  curtun  in  the  place  where  he  received 
.the  ambassadors.  As  Fabricius  had  never  seen  one  of  these 
antmlds,  die  king  brought  him  widiin  the  elephant's  reach^ 
upon  which  the  curtain  was  suddenly  drawn,  and  the  mon- 
strous animal  appearing,  threw  his  trunk  over  Fabricius's 
head,  and  sent  forth  a  loud  cry.  The  intrepid  Roman,  turn- 
ing towards  the  monarch,  without  showing  the  least  sign  of 
terror,  said,  ^  Does  the  great  king,  who  could  not  move  me 
by  his  offers,  think  to  frighten  me  by  the  cry  of  an  animal  V^ 
The  king,  surprised  at  this  instance  of  firmness,  invited  him 
the  same  day  to  dine  with  him.  During  the  repast,  the  con- 
versation happening  to  turn  on  the  Epicurean  philosophy, 
which  Pyrrhus  extolled,  because,  perhaps,  it  was  favourable 
to  indolence  and  pleasure,  Fabricius,  in  whose  character  aus- 
terity of  manners  was  not  incompatible  with  urbanity,  paid 
him  the  following  delicate  compliment:  **May  Pyrrhus, 
while  he  carries  on  war  against  the  Romans,  make  his  hap- 
piness to  consist  in  that  indolence,  so  much  boasted  of  by 
Epicurus.'' 

The  day  fixed  for  giving  his  answer  having  arrived,  the 
king  generously  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty  without  any  ran- 
som. He  sent  back  the  ambassadors  with  a  polite  message  to 
the  republic,  accompanied  by  Cineas,  to  whom  he  gave  or- 
ders to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  proposals  he  was 
to  make  were,  that  the  Tarentines  should  be  comprehended 
in  the  treaty,  and  that  the  republic  should  restore  liberty  and 
their  former  privileges  to  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  as  well 
as  to  the  Samnites  and  other  Latin  nations.  On  these  terms, 
Pyrrhus  offered  to  put  an  end  to  all  hostilities,  and  to  go  to 

Rome  himself  to  confirm  the  peace  by  an  oath.  Cineas,  who 
had  been  die  disciple  of  Demosthenes,  made  a  speech  in  the 
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senate  worthy  of  his  master.  A  part  of  the  senators  were  b- 
€lined  to  accept  these  proposals,  but  as  several  of  them  were 
absent,  they  deferred  the  conclusion  of  the  business  till  the 
next  day,  when  Appius  Claudius  caused  himself  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  senate,  which  he  had  not  attended  for  msaxy 
years,  on  account  of  great  age  and  loss  of  sight.  This  res- 
pectable veteran  proved  so  clearly  to  the  senators,  how  dan- 
gerous it  would  be  for. the  glory  and  safety  of  Rome  to  agree 
to  such  a  shameful  treaty,  that  they  unanimously  decreed,  as 
follows :  *^  The  war  against  Pyrrhus  shall  be  continued  ;  his 
ambassadors  shall  receive  orders  to  leave  Rome  thisr  day. 
Entrance  into  the  city  shall  be  refused  to  the  king  of  Epirus;. 
and  notification  shall  be  given  to  the  chief  of  the  embassy, 
that  the  republic  will  enter  into  no  negociation  with  his  mas- 
ter until  he  shall  quit  Italy." 

Cineas,  much  astonished,  set  out  to  carry  back  this  haughty 
answer  to  the  king :  ^^  What  do  you  think  of  the  senate  ?" 
said  Pyrrhus ;  >^  I  thought,"  replied  Cineas,  ^  that  I  was  in 
an  assembly  of  kings."     It  was  necessary  to  have  recourse 
once  more  to  arms.    The  king  was  wounded  in  a  battle^ 
which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Romans ;  but  their  suc- 
cess was  rendered  indecisive  by  the  bravery  of  Pyrrhus. 
While  the  consuls  were  preparing  for  another  engagement, 
they  received  a  letter  from  Nicias,  the  king's  physician,  in 
which  he  offered  to  poison  his  master  if  they  would  promise 
him  a  great  reward  ;  but,  being  filled  with  detestation  on  ac» 
count  of  his  horrid  proposal,  they  wrote  to  the  monarch  as 
follows :  ^  Caius  Fabricius  and  Quintus  iEmilius,  consuls, 
to  king  Pyrrhus ;  health.     Pyrrhus,  you  are  betrayed.    He 
whose  fidelity  ought  to  have  been  unshaken,  has  offered  to 
poison  you.     We  inform  you  of  this,  not  to  court  your  fa- 
vour, but  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  said  that  we  had  any 
share  in  a  crime  at  which  our  feelings  revolt.  To  put  an  end 
to  the  war  by  an  act  of  treachery,  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
a  horrid  attempt ;  and  we  shall  employ  no  means  for  that 
purpose,  but  such  as  are  consistent  with  honour  and  justice." 
This  generous  behaviour  inspired  the  king  with  the  most 
lively  gratitude  ;  and  he  immediately  sent  back  all  the  pri- 
soners, who  at  different  times  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  But 
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the  consuls  did  not  think  themselves  authorized  to  receive 
presents  for  having  abstained  from  committing  a  base  action ; 
and  they  accepted  the  prisoners,  only  on  the  condition  of  re- 
leasing an  equal  number  of  Epirots.  The  losses  which  the 
king  had  sustained  made  him  sincerely  desirous  of  peace ; 
and  he  once  more  sent  Cineas  to  Rome,  to  try  whether  he 
could  not  prevail  on  the  senate  to  enter  into  an  accommoda- 
tion ;  but  he  found  them  iirmly  resolved  on  listening  to  no 
proposals  that  might  be  made  until  Pyrrhus  should  withdraw 
from  Italy. 

The  Syracusans,  fortunately,  supplied  this  prince  with  a 
pretext  for  quitting  Italy,  as  they  invited  him  to  their  assist- 
ance against  the  Carthaginians.  He  at  first  obtained  some 
success ;  hut,  being  afterwards  abandoned  by  the  Sicilians, 
and  hard  pressed  by  the  Carthaginians,  he  thought  himself 
exceedingly  happy  to  find  the  same  pretence  for  leaving  Si- 
cily as  he  had  found  for  quitting  Italy  :  his  being  recalled  by 
the  Tarentines,  who  were  threatened  by  the  Romans.  He 
came  to  a  trial  of  strength  with  the  latter  once  more,  but  on 
very  unequal  terms,  for  they  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
elephants,  which  they  no  longer  dreaded.  In  the  last  battle 
they  even  derived  very  great  advantage  from  these  animals. 
They  assaulted  them  with  burning  torches.  A  young  ele- 
phant having  been  wounded,  its  piercing  cries  reached  its 
mother  ;  she,  quitting  the  ranks,  made  her  way  through  the 
soldiers,  overturning  every  thing  that  stood  in  her  way,  and 
by  these  means  a  dreadful  confusion  was  occasioned  in  the 
army  of  the  Epirots.  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Tarentum,  and 
endeavoured  for  some  time  to  make  it  be  believed,  that  he 
was  determined  to  continue  the  war  with  activity,  but  in  re- 
ality he  thought  only  of  retiring.  He  left  a  good  garrison  in 
the  citadel,  and  ordered  the  governor  to  defend  himself  to 
the  utmost  in  case  of  an  attack.  To  induce  obedience  to  his 
instructions,  Pyrrhus  sent  to  the  governor  a  terrible  memo- 
randum, consisting  of  a  chair  covered  with  the  skin  of  the 
perfidious  physician  who  had  offered  to  poison  his  sovereign  s 
but  other  projects  made  Pyrrhus  forget  Tarentum,  and  the 
Romans  soon  got  possession  of  it*  Pyrrhus  set  sail  for  Epi* 
rus  with  eight  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  after 
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having  spent  six  years  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  without  obtunkig 
any  solid  advantage. 

To  recruit  his  exhausted  treasures,  and  retrieve  his  repu* 
tation,  Pyrrhus,  shortly  after  his  return,  resolved  to  lead  his 
warlike  troops  against  Antigonus  Gonatus.  A  combined  army 
of  Epirots  and  Gauls  marched  into  Macedon,  where  they 
ravaged  the  country  and  took  possession  of  the  kingdom. 

From  Macedon,  the  warlike  king  of  Epirus,  marched  with 
his  two  sons,  Ptolemy  and  Helenus,  into  Pelopomiesus,  un* 
der  colour  of  assisting  Cleonymus,  (who  had  been  lately 
driven  from  his  throne  by  an  ambitious  nephew,)  but  in 
reality  tq  make  himself  master  of  Greece.  However,  Ae 
obstinate  resistance  which  he  met  with  at  Lacedflemon  obliged 
him  to  alter  his  resolution,  and  try  his  fortune  in  another 
quarter. 

At  this  juncture,  Aristeas,  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of 
Argos,  invited  the  royal  Epirot  to  espouse  his  cause  agsunst 
the  party  of  Aristippus.  Pyrrhus  put  his  army  in  motion, 
but,  in  passing  some  narrow  defiles,  he  was  unexpectedly  at* 
tacked,  and  lost  a  considerable  number  of  Gauls  and  Molos- 
sians,  together  with  his  son  Ptolemy.  However,  the  Lace- 
daemonians paid  dear  for  this  assault,  as  the  king  suddenly 
faced  about,  and  attacked  their  cavalry  with  such  irresistible 
fury,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  the 
rest  compelled  to  save  themselves  by  a  disorderly  flight. 

Having  thus  taken  ample  revenge  for  his  loss,  Pyrrhus 
continued  his  march  toward  Argos,  and,  having  formed  an 
encampment  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  senta  herald  to  An* 
tigonus,  who  had  engaged  to  assist  Aristippus,  challenging 
him  to  single  combat ;  but  that  prince  returned  for  answer, 
"  that  if  Pyrrhus  were  tired  of  his  existence,  he  might  find 
means  enough  to  terminate  it." 

Meanwhile,  the  citizens  of  Argos,  seeing  two  foreign  po- 
tentates ready  to  engage  at  their  gates,  and  rightly  surmising 
that  the  victor  would  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  vassallage, 
sent  ambassadors  to  both  parties,  requesting  them  to  with- 
draw their  armies,  and  permit  the  inhabitants  to  compose 
their  dissensions  by  themselves.  Antigonus  readily  acceded 
to  this  proposal ;  but  the  king  of  Epirus  resolved  to  make 
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Umielf  master  of  the  ci^;  and  actually  persuaded  Aristeas 
to  open  one  of  the  gaises  to  him  at  midnight.  A  detachment 
of  Py trhus's  Gaok  was  conveyed  mto  the  market  place  with- 
out being  discovered  by  the  adverse  party ;  but  the  noise 
which  was  made  in  attempting  to  introduce  the  elephants^ 
threw  the  whole  city  into  confusion.  In  the  first  moment  of 
recollection^  the  afirighted  Argives  sent  to  Antigonus,  en- 
treating him  to  advance  instandy  to  their  assistance.  He 
accordingly  marched  up  to  the  walls,  and  seni  a  chosen  body 
of  troops  into  the  city,  under  the  command  of  his  son  AU 
ciooeus,  Arsus,  king  of  Lacedsmon,  arrived  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  considerable  force,  and  joining  the  Macedonians, 
threw  the  Gaulish  troops  into  complete  disorder,  Pjrrrhus 
hastened  to  their  relief  with  a  body  of  Molossians,  but  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  tumultuous  noise  of  the  sol- 
diers, prevented  the  execution  of  his  design. 

The  conflict  raged  with  dreadful  fury  till  break  of  day, 
when  the  streets  appeared  covered  with  dead  bodies.  Pyrr- 
hus,  perceiving  that  the  city  was  filled  with  the  enemy's 
troops,  resolved  on  an  immediate  retreat ;  but,  as  he  was  ap- 
prehensive of  some  mbfortune  firom  the  narrowness  of  the 
gates,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  his  son  Helenus,  whom  he  had 
left  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  desiring  him  to  make  a 
large  breach  in  the  wiU,  and  prepare  to  cover  his  retreat,  in 
case  he  should  be  overpowered  by  the  enemy.  This  mes- 
sage being  totally  misunderstood,  Helenus  selected  the  best 
of  his  troops,  and  made  a  vigorous  exertion  to  enter  the  city 
to  rescue  his  father,  but  his  soldiers  were  so  thronged  in  the 
gate,  that  they  wounded  each  other  with  their  weapons  ;  and 
Pyrrhus,  who  had  hitherto  fought  with  more  than  ordinary 
intrepidity,  found  it  impossible  to  pass.  He  therefore  pulled 
oflF  his  diadem  to  prevent  his  being  known,  and  resolved  to 
sell  his  lifie  as  dear  as  possible.  A  common  soldier  of  Ar- 
gos,  however,  wounded  him  with  a  javelin.^  The  king,  in- 
flamed  by  the  sight  of  his  own  blood,  rushed  upon  the  as* 
sailant  with  inexpressible  rage  ;  but  the  mother  of  the  Ar- 
give,  perceiving  from  the  top  of  a  house  her  son's  imminent 
danger,  threw  down  a  tik  upon  Pyrrhus,  which  struck  him 
so  violently  upon  the  head,  that  he  sUggered  and  fell  sense- 
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less  to  the  ground.  A  Macedoiiiaii  solcfier,  saeisig  fBtm  m> 
cident^  and  recognizing  the  king's  festnm,  dragged  faiflfr 
into  ft  porch,  and  cut  off  his  head,  which  waa  Hnmdfiatdtjr 
carried  by  Alcioneus  to  Antigonua.  That  prince  waa  to  fiur 
from  inauldng  the  nieiii<n7  of  his  fidlen  competitor,  that  ha 
eovered  die  head  with  his  own  garment,  and  caused  it  to  be 
buried  with  suitaUe  honours* 

Thus  died  P3rrrhus,  a  prince  equally  famous  far  his  mill* 
taiy  talents  and  excellent  disposition.  He  seems  to  have 
proposed  Alexander  die  Great  to  himself  for  a  model,  and  is 
universally  celebrated  by  the  ancients  for  his  profound  know- 
ledge in  the  art  of  war;«but  his  inconstancy  was  so  re« 
markable,  that  he  scarcely  tried  his  strengdi  with  one  ene- 
my, before  he  was  anxious  to  engage  another. 

Pyrrhus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander,  who,  shortly 
after  his  accession,  reduced  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  but 
was  afterwards  repulsed  widi  considerable  loss,,  and  even 
chased  from  his  paternal  dominions.  However,  he  soon  re- 
gained the  sovereignty  of  Epirus  by  die  assistance  of  the 
Acamanians  ;  and,  having  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
Illyrians,  ended  his  days  in  peace. 

Ptolemy,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alexander,  was  a  prince 
of  promising  expectations  ;.  but  he  died  when  he  was  acaxce- 
ly  out  of  his  minority,  and  left  die  crown  to  his  son  Pjrrrhus, 
who,  after  a  short  reign  was  treacherously  murdered  by  die 
Ambracians. 

Deidamia,  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus  the  Second,  next  as- 
cended the  throne;  but  die  Epirots,  disdainmg  to  live  beneath  * 
the  government  of  a  woman,  cMised  her  to  be  assassinated  in 
the  temple  of  Diana,  whidier  she  fled  for  shelter.  Upon  the 
'death  of  diis  princess,  die  royal  family  of  PynhuB  bdng  ex- 
tinct, the  Epirots  formed  tiiemselves  into  a  republic.  This, 
about  167  B.  C,  was  reduced  by  Paulus  Emilius,  and  became 
a  Roman  province,,  idl  the  towns  being  destroyed  in  one  day. 
Epirus  was  afterwards  governed  as  a  part  of  the  eastetn 
empire  for  13  centuries.  Upon  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  die  Latins  in  1204,  Michael,  a  bastard  of  die  house  of 
Angeli,  seized  this  country  for  himself,  and  it  was  held  by 
his  posterity  until  it  was  taken  by  die  Turks  m  1432^-**In  X2 
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years  after,  it  revolted  from  the  Turks,  and  was  finaHy  reda* 
ced  by  Maliommed  II.  in  1466,  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
subject  to  the  Turkish  emjiire.  Of  the  history  of  the  Epi- 
rots  at  diis  period  nothing  particular  is  known.  A  detail  of 
it  for  the  last  S$0  years  would  give  isk  opportunity  of  con- 
trasting  ibe  slaves  of  Turkish  masters  with  the  energe^ 
w^DTiors  of  Pyrrhus  and  the  other  longs  of  Epims  i  Ae 
jqpadiy  of  despotism  wifli  the  tuAulcnce  of  ambitioos  and 
warlike  monarchs. 
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ITALY. 

Italy  in  latitude  corresponds  with  Vir^nia,  and  the  more 
northern  and  eastern  states.  It  is  about  670  miles  in  length. 
Its  average  breadth  is  about  100  miles ;  but,  in  the  nordiera 
territory,  it  extends  more  than  SQO  miles.  The  boundaries 
are  strongly  marked  by  the  hand  of  nature.  They  consist  of 
the  Adriatic  on  the  north-east,  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
south-west,  and  the  grand  Alpine  barrier  on  the  north. 

Italy,  in  general,  presents  a  splendid  variety  of  sceneiy. 
In  the  north,  the  sublime  scenery  of  the  Alps  is  contrasted 
with  fertile  plains.  In  the  district  which  lately  composed  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  there  are  several  marshes  and  stagnant 
waters,  which  generate  that  insalubrious  state  of  the  air  call- 
ed the  malaria^  so  pernicious  during  the  hot  season  in  the 
Catoipagna,  and  even  in  the  city  of  Rome.  The  kingdom  of 
Naplea  is,  in  general,  a  mountainous,  but  beautiful  country. 
It  has,  however,  three  great  defects,-— in  being  exposed  to  Ae 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius,— subject  to  frequent  earthquakes,— 
and  to  the  enervating  sirocdo,  or  soudi-east  wind,  which 
sometimes  blows  for  several  days  together,  causing  a  univer- 
sal langour  of  body  and  mind. 

Among  the  principal  mountains  of  Italy  must  be  reckonod 
those  branches  of  the  Alps,  which  are  situated  within  its  lim» 
its ;  the  Appenines,  which  run  the  whole  length  of  Italy ;  and 
Vesuvius,  a  tremendous  volcano,  about  six  miles  from  Na- 
.  pies.  Its  height  is  only  about  3600  feet ;  but  its  eruptions, 
accompanied  with  subterraneous  thunder,  immense  columns 
of  smoke  intermixed  with  flames,  and  the  showers  of  stones 
cast  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  the  lava  descendhig  in  copi- 
ous streams,  form  a  sublime  assemblage  of  terriific  objects  fiir 
surpassing  the  powers  of  description. 

Italy  is  intersected  with  numerous  rivers,  flowing  in  ahnost 
every  direction,  of  which  the  Po  is  by  far  Ac  most  consi- 
derable. This  fiamous  river,  andently  known  by  the  names 
of  Padus  and  Eridanus,  rises  in  Mont  Vesula,  on  the  con- 
fines of  France  and  Italy,  in  die  centre  of  the  westan  Alps. 
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After  a  coone  of  dmit  SOp  miles,  it  falls  into  the  gulph  c^ 
Venice^  The  Bumeroiis  trilHitary  rivers,  rushing  from  the 
mountains,  bring  down  qo  miich  gravel  and  sand  into  the  PO| 
that  its  bed  has  been  considerably  raised,  and,  in  some  places, 
banks  of  thirty  feet  in.height  are  x^cessary  to  preserve  the 
country  £com  inundation.  Prom  this  circumstance,  hydraulics 
have  been  much  studied  in  this  pfpt  of  Italy,  and  numerous 
jcaimls  of  irrigation  attract  the  tn»reller's  attention. 

.  In  central  Italy,  the  Arno,  passing  by  Florence  and  Pisa, 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  Tiber,  immortal  in 
classical  histoiy,  after  receiving  above  forty  rivers,  or  tor- 
r^ts,  flows  through  Rome,  ^nd  falls  into  die  Mediterranean, 
about  fifteen  mil^  below  that  ancient  capital'of  the  worlds— 7 
Both  the  Tiber  and  the  Arao  have  their  sources  in  the  Apr 
penines,  near  San  MarifiQ.  Those  mountains  also  give  rise 
to  a  number  of  inferior  streams,  among  which  is  the  Rubi^ 
con,  a  small  rivulet  o£  classical  fame,  now  called  Fiumesino. 
Of  the  nunierous  canals  which  serve  for  the  irrigation  of 
the  Milanese,  sooie  are  thirty  miles  lopg,  apd  near  fifty  feet 
wide,  and  are  m^ntioiied  so  ea|*ly  as  in  the  eleventh  century^ 
but  the  inland  navigation  of  Italy  is  not  important,  and  the  in- 
considerable breadth  of  a  great  pairt  of  the  country  renders 
it,  in  a.  great  measure  unnecessary. 

The  Romans  were  indebted  for  their  metals  chiefly  to 
Greece,  Macedonia,  Panponia,  and,  above  aU,  to  Spain  and 
I«usitania.  Maay  of  the  nipuntains  afibrd  considerable  quan- 
tities of  emeralds,  jasper,  porph3rry,  and  lapis  lazuli.  There 
Hre  ^q  vast  quarries  of  the  most  beautiful  marble.  Mineral 
waters,  also,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Those 
of  Baia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  were  famed  as  a  place  of 
resort  for  the  opulent  Romans,  and  the  adjacent  coast  was 
covered  vf\ii}  their  magni^cent  yillas.  They  are  still  much 
frequented  by  valetudinarians. 

In  general,  Italy  is  extremely  fertile,  and  has  ever  been 
Suned  for  the  abiindance,  as  well  as  the  variety  and  excel- 
lence of  its  pipdttctions.  Its  climate  is  various,  but,  in  ge- 
neral, temperate  and  wiinn.  In  the  northern  division,  cold 
irinds  descend  froni  the  mountains,  and  the  frosts  in  winter 
are  sometimes  keen.    In  Tuscany,  and  even  at  Rome,  they 
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9ire  not  ivfaolly  unfaiowti*  The  whtlehi  Ba<t  cudy  <tf  akdrt  «oii» 
tini^fl&ce,  and,  at  Rome  eqieeiaUjr,  Ae  snow  generally  ladfc 
as  soon  as  h  has  fallen*  In  Naples,  Ae  beats,  being  mo*' 
derated  by  breesses  from  ibe  asountains  imd  from  Ac  sea,  k 
not  so  brtense  as  aught  be  e^ipected.  The  siroeco,  thev^ 
ocnning  from  liie  south-^ast,  is  not  a  sea  breeze^  bat  a  steady 
wmd  proceeding  directly  ftom  the  deserts  of  eastern  Africai. 
The  air  is  in  general  salubrious  except  in  the  Campagpia  and 
•oane  od^er  marshy  parts,  wheK  the  tnal  aria  is  m  ainnmer 
caLtremdy  pernicious  to  health« 

Italy  produces  abundantly  wine,  oiI,fniitB,  and  mSc*  These, 
indeed,  nay  be  called  its  staple  commodi^s.  But  Aiere  is 
no  wttit  «f  pasturage  and  com,  where  eneonraged  by  the 
Arming  system.  The  quantity  ^  eort^  pMdnOfd  is  genevalfy 
iirficwnt  for  home  consumption,  and  a  surplus  for  ei^oi^iu 
tion  might  be  had,  if  other  productions  were  not  found  nsore 
beneficid.  In  die  plains  of  Lombardy^  the  orange  trees  ge^ 
neraUy  reqiure  shelter,  althongh  they  thrive  in  the  open  air 
on  the  western  nde  of  the  lake  o£  Como,  at  ^  foot  ^  high 
Alps,  covered  with  eternal  snow.  Lombardy  shares  with 
Pelgium  and  England  the  reputation  of  being  the  gurden  of 
Europe.  Most  parts  of  Tuscany  are  well  cultivated ;  but 
more  to  the  southward,  eq>ecially  in  the  neighbour  hood  of 
{Lome,  agriculture  n  astonishingly  neglected ;  and -the  Cam* 
pagna  di  Roma,  formerly  one  of  the  most  fertile  provincca 
in  Europe,  is,  through  want  of  cultivation  and  drainage,  ak 
inost  wholly  converted  into  barren  wastes  and  stagnant  iix>« 
nttse9*  Many  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  are  well  cul<9 
tivated. 

The  animals  of  Itdy  exhibit  no  high  degree  of  perfection. 
The  horses  are  of  an  inferior  kind.  The  cows  of  the 
Lodesan  are  generally  of  a  dark  red  colour,  lank  and  iU 
made  ;  but  the  kind  of  cheese^  which  was  formerly  produced 
in  the  dqchy  4>f  Parma,  and  is  yet  known  by  the  name  of 
Farmesan,  is  much  celebrated,  and  constitutes  an  artide  of 
commerce.  The  buflUo,  although  tame,  is  of  a  farockms  a»^ 
pect  ^  his  flesh  is  coarse,  but  Ins  hide,  Aoiigh  light,  is  €X» 
ceedmg  firm.  The  breed  of  sheep  is  every  where  nei^ec^ 
cd,  and  the  wool  is  coarse  and  hairy* 
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It  wo«ld  be  a  vidn  attempt  to  describe,  or  even  to  eaume- 
rate,  in  this  compeodiunii  the  magoificent  relics  of  aptiqiiity 
every  where  found  in  Italy  ;  the  monuments  of  Micient  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture,  the  temples,  the  amphitheatres,  the 
triumphal  arches,  the  columns,  &c.  siiAlime  memorials  of  for- 
mer  grandeur.  It  would  be  eijually  impossible  to  give  even 
a  catalogue  of  the  works  of  modern  artists,  the  excellent 
paintings,  be.  which  adorn  the  Italian  churches  and  pabces. 
Rome;  Navies,  Florence,  and  some  other  cities,  present  such 
an  assembkige  of  antiquities  and  curiosities,  as  cannot  possi^ 
Uy  be  comprised  in  a  work  of  this  general  nature.. 

Bome  is  seated  on  the  Tiber  at  the  distance  of  about  fif* 
teen  miles  from  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  nearly  in  the 
same  latitude  as  the  ci^  of  New  York.  It  stood  upon  seven 
hills,,  the  Palatinua,  Capitolinns,  Quirinalis,  Coelins,  Eaquili- 
BUS,  Aventinus,  and  Viminalis.  Of  these,  Mons  Palatinus 
was  the  original  seat  of  inftmt  Rome.  There  Romulus  built 
his  city  i  there  was  the  mud-walled  palace  of  that  first  Ro- 
man king;  and,  afterwards,  there  stood  the  imperial  seat  of 
succeeding  emperors.  At  present  it  is  covered  with  kitchen-^ 
gardens.  The  Palatine  mount  was,  indeed,  a  situation  suit- 
able for  the  residence  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  world.  Its 
height  ^as  about  125  feet  above  the  Via  Sacra,  and  it  com- 
manded every  part  of  the  city,  the  Tiber,  and  the  adjacent 
hiUa.  The  inhabitants  of  modem  Rome  have  in  a  great 
measure  abandoned  the  seven  hiUs  to  cpnvents,  villas,  gar- 
dens, and  vineyards ;  and  the  Campus  Martius  is  now  one 
of  the  most  populous  quarters  of  the  city.  The  hills  appear 
less  considerable  than  formerly,  as  the  intervening  vallies 
have  been  rsused  by  enormous  quantities  of  rubbish,  and  mo- 
dem Rome  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city. 

The  circuit  of  ancient  Rome  has,  by  some  writers,  been 
enggerated  to  Ae  extent  of  fifty  miles  ;  and  its  population 
to  the  incredible  number  of  4,000,000.  But  Mr.  Gibbon,  on 
the  authority  of  Ammonius  the  mathematician,  who  mea- 
sured the  wM  of  Aurdian,  has  stated  its  circuit  to  have  been 
no  more  than  twenty^one  miles,  and  its  form  circular,  at  the 
time  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  A.  D.  408. 
The  'same  author  has,  also,  on  probable  grounds,  estimated 
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its  inhabitants  at  1,200,000  at  the  same  period.  We  flMy^ 
without  any  material  error,  conclude,  that  in  the  age  of  the 
Antonines,  Rome  must  have  been  nearly  equal  to  London 
and  Paris  taken  together,  and  have  contained  about  1,500,000 
inhabitants*  From  various  circumstances  noticed  in  Roman 
history,  it  is  probable,  that  the  imperial  city  was  never  more 
wealthy  than  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  He  boasted,  that  he 
had  found  Rome  built  of  brick,  and  left  it  of  maiUe*.  .  His 
example  was  followed  by  his  ministers  and  generals,  who 
vied  with  one  another  in  adorning  the  city  with  elegant  struc* 
tures ;  Agrippa  left  to  posterity  the  immortal  monument  of 
the  Pantheon.  Nero,  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitian,  Trajao, 
Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines,  successively  embellished  the 
capitol.  All  accounts  of  the  Coliseum,  or  amphitheatre  of 
Titus,  would  seem  incredible,  had  not  that  massy  structure 
resisted,  even  to  diis  day,  the  destroying  hand  of  time,  as 
well  as  of  barbarian  invaders.  This  immense  pile  is  of  an 
elliptical  figure,  in  length  564,  and,  in  breadth,  46/  feet ;  its 
height  is  140  feet.  The  marble  seats,  covered  with  cushions, 
were  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  34,000  spectators, 
and,  with  the  upper  galleries,  contained  the  astomshmg  num- 
ber of  80,000  persons.  The  Circus  Maximus,  used  for  the 
exhibition  of  public  spectacles,  was  superbly  adorned  by  suc- 
cessive emperors,  and  had  seats  for  260,000  spectators.  To 
these  might  be  added  innumerable  odier  monuments  of  Ro- 
man  grandeurf .    Il  suffices  to  say,  that  the  magnificence  and 


*  Sueton.  10  Aug.  cap.  38. 

t  Ancient  Italy  is  said  to  have  contained  eleven  hundred  and  ninetjr- 
•even  cities.  Gaul,  at  the  same  time,  boasted  of  more  than  a  thousand* 
Three  hundred  African  cities  had  once  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
Carthage ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  their  numbers  diminished  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  emperors*  Under  the  reign  of  the  Ccsars,  Asia  proper* 
alone,  contained  five  hundred  populous  cities,  enriched  by  the  gifts  of  na« 
ture,  and  adorned  with  all  tJie  refinements  of  art.  The  capitals  of  Syria 
and  of  Egypt  held  a  superior  rank  in  the  empire.  Antioch  and  Aleaan* 
dria  looked  down  with  disdain  on  a  crowd  of  dependent  cities,  and  yield- 
ed,  vnth  reluctance,  to  the  majesty  of  Rome  itself. 

AU  these  cities  were  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  capital, 
by  the  public  highways,  which,  issuing  from  the  forum  of  Rome,  travers- 
ed Italy,  pervaded  the  provinces,  and  were  terminated  only  by  the  fron- 
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Iittufjr  of  Rome,  were  never  equalled  ia  ao^y  other  ci^  of 
the  ancient  or  modem  wiorid. 


tiers  of  the  empire.  The  s^tX  chain  of  communicUion,  from  the-Qorth« 
-west  to  the  south-east  point  of  the  empire,  was  drawn  out  to  the  length 
of  four  thousand  and  eighty  Roman  miles.  The  public  roads  were  accu- 
rately divided  by  mfle-stones,  and  ran  in  a  direet  line  from  one  d^  to  ano- 
ther, with  very  little  respect  Ibr  the  obstacles,  eitber  of  nature^  or  private 
property.  Mountains  were  perforated,  and  bold  arches  thrown  over  the 
broadest  and  most  rapid  streams.  The  middle  part  of  the  road  was  rais« 
ed  into  a  terrace,  which  consisted  of  several  strata  of  sand,  gravel,  and 
cement,  and  was  paved  with  large  stoiiea»  or  granite.  Sach  was  Uie  solid 
eenstructioa  of  the  Roman  higbways^  that  their  firmness  has  not  entirely 
yielded  to  the  effi>rt  of  fifteen  centuries.  They  united  the  subjects  of  the 
most  distant  provinces  by  an  easy  and  familiar  intercourse!  but  their  prima- 
ry object  bad  been  to  facilitate  the  marches  of  the  legions.  The  advan- 
tage of  receiving  the  earliest  Intelligence,  and  of  conveying  their  orders 
with  celerity,  induced  the  emperors  te  establish,  thrcmgboat  their  exten- 
•ive  dominions,  the  regular  insiitutioB  of  posts.  Houses  were  every  wfaeie 
erectedf  at  the  distance  of  ^ve  or  six  miles ;  each  of  them  was  constantly 
provided  with  forty  horses,  and,  by  the  help  of  these  relays,  it  was  easy  to 
travel  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day  along  the  Roman  roadS'  Nor  was  the  com- 
munication of  the  Roman  empire  less  free  and  open  by  sea  than  it  was  by 
land.  The  proviMes  surrounded  and  enelosed  the  Mediterranean,  and  Ita- 
ly, in  the  shape  of  an  immense  promontory,  advanced  into  the  middle  of 
that  great  sea.  The  coasts  of  Italy  are,  in  general,  destitute  of  safe  bar* 
hours  ;  but  human  industry  had  corrected  the  deficiencies  of  nature* 

The  extensive  empire  and  power  of  Rome  was  attended  with  beneficial^ 
as  well  as  iojarioes,  consequencee  to  maaftaed.  The  same  freedom  of  in- 
teroouffse.wbioh  exteaded  the  vices,  diffiised,  li^wise.  the  improvementa 
of  social  life.  In  the  more  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  the  world  was  un« 
equally  divided*  The  east  wae  in  the  immemorial  possession  of  arts  and 
luxury,  whilst  the  west  was  inhabited  by  rude  and  warlike  barbarians,  who 
either  were  ignorant  of,  or  disdained  agriculture.  Under  the  protection  of 
an  established  government,  the  productions  of  happier  climates,  and  the 
industry  of  more  civilized  nations,  were  gradually  introduced  into  the  wes- 
tern countries  of  Europe.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
the  articles,  either  of  the  animal,  or  the  vegetable  reign,  which  were  suc- 
cessively imported  into  Europe  from  Asia  and  Egypt.  We  shall  slightly^ 
touch  on  a  few  of  the  principal  heads.  Ist.  Almost  all  the  flowers,  the 
herbs,  and  the  fruits  that  grow  in  European  or  American  gardens  are  of 
Asiatic  or  Egyptian  extraction.  The  apple  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  when 
the  Romans  had  tasted  the  richer  flavour  of  the  apricot,  the  peach,  the  pome- 
granate, the  citron,  and  the  orange,  they  contented  themselves  with  apply- 
ing to  all  these  new  fruits,  the  common  denomination  of  apple,  discrlmi<« 
nating  them  from  each  other  by  the  additional  epithet  of  their  country.  3d* 

VOL.  V.  [10] 
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Rome  is  now  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  and 
surrounded  by  a  single  wall,  defended  by  some  towers  and 


In  Ihe  time  of  Homer,  the  vioe  g^ew  wild  in  the  island  of  Sicily, -«nd  most 
probably  in  the  adjacent  continent,  but  it  was  neither  improved  by  the  skill, 
nor  did  it  afford  a  liquor  grateful  Uy  the  taste  of  the  savage  inhabitants.  A. 
thousand  years  afterwards^  Italy  could  boast,  that  of  the  fourscore  most 
generous  and  celebrated  wines,  more  than  two-thicds  were  produced  from 
ber  soil.  The  blessing  was  soon  communicated  to  the  Narbonnese  pro- 
vince of  Gaul ;  but,  so  intense  was  the  cold  to  the  north  of  the  Cevennes, 
that  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  thought  impossible  to  ripen  the  grapes  m 
those  parts  of  GsuL  This  difficulty,  however,  was  gradually  overcome. 
'fht  olive,  in  the  western  part  of  Europe,  followed  the  progress  of  peace* 
of  which  it  was  considered  aa  the  symbol.  Two  centuries  after  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome,  both  Italy  and  Africa  were  strangers  to  that  useful  plant  s 
it  was  naturalized  in  those  countries,  and,  at  length,  carried  into  the  heart 
of  Spain  and  Gaul.  The  timid  errors  of  the  ancients,  that  it  required  a 
certain  degree  of  beat,  and  could  only  flourish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea,  were  insensibly  exploded  by  industry  and  experience-  3d.  The  cuUi* 
vmtion  of  Oax  was  transported  from  Egypt  to  Giul,  and  enriched  the  whole 
country.  The  use  of  artificial  grasses  became  familiar  to  the  farmers, 
both  of  Italy  and  the  provinces,  particularly  the  lucerne,  which  derived 
its  name  and  origin  from  Media. 

Under  the  Roman  eiiipire»the  labour  of  an  industrious  and  ingenious 
people  was  variously  but  incessantly  employed  in  Uie  service  of  the  rich* 
In  their  dress,  their  table,  their  houses,  and  their  furniture,  the  favour- 
ites of  fortune  united  every  refinement  of  convcnicncy,  of  elegance,  and  of 
splendour.»whatever  could  sooth  their  pride  or  gratify  their  sensuality. 

The  most  remote  countries  uf  the  ancient  world  were  ransacked  to  sup- 
ply the  pomp  and  delicacy  of  Rome.  The  forests  of  Scytbia  afibrdedsome 
valuable  furs.  Amber  was  brouglit  over  land  from  the  shores  of  the  Bal- 
tic to  the  Danube  ;  and  the  barbarians  were  astonished  at  the  price  which 
they  received  in  exchange  for  so  useless  a  commodity.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable demand  for  Babylonian  carpets,  and  other  manufactures  of  the 
east ;  but  the  ntost  important  and  popular  branch  of  foreign  trade  was  car- 
ried on  from  Arabia  and  India.  The^  objects  of  oriental  traffic  were  splen- 
did and  trifling  :  silk,  a  pound  of  which  was  esteemed  not  inferior  in  value 
to  a  pound  of  gold ;  precious  stones,  among  which  the  peari  claimed  the 
first  rank  after  the  diamond ;  and  a  variety  of  aromatics  that  were  consumed 
in  religious  worship,  and  the  pomp  of  funerals.  The  labour  and  riak  of 
the  voyage  was  rewarded  with  almost  incredible  profit ;  but  the  profit  was 
made  upon  Roman  subjects,  and  a  few  individuals  were  enriched  at  the 
expence  of  the  public. 

Notwithstanding  the  propensity  of  mankind  to  exalt  the  past»  and  to  de- 
preciate the  present,  the  tranquil  and  prosperous  state  of  the  empire  was 
warmly  felt,  and  honestly  confeased,  by  the  provincials  as  well  as  Romsos- 
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ba^tioinft,  but  without  any  ditcl^.  Most  parts  of  the  city  ex- 
hibit a  strange  mixture  of  magnificence  and  meanness ;  of 
superb  churches,  splendid  palaces,  and  the  finest  remains  of 
atitiquity,  with  ill  built  plebeian  houses,  the  abode  of  filth  and 
poverty.  Rome  haft  a  great  many  piazzas  or  squares.  Most 
of  these  are  adorned  with  fountains ;  but  in  few  of  them  is 
the  water  good.  The  best  is  tttat  of  the  fountain  of  Trevi, 
the  only  water  now  brought  to  Rome  by  an  ancient  aqueduct* 
This  fountain  supplies  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  which 
have,  therefore^  the  best  water,  and  the  worst  air.  « Many 
parts  of  Rome  are  esteemed  unhealthy  in  smnmer,  and  the 
ttiost  indigent  person  will  not  sleep  on  a  grotcnd  floor  during 
that  season.  In  winter,  the  air  is  esteemed  good  for  pers6lis 
affected  with  asthma. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  numerous 
churches.'  The  cathedrsd  of  St.  Peter  is  well  known  to  be  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  temple  ever  constructed  for  the 
worship  of  the  Deity  ;  and  perhaps  the  boldest  and  best  fin- 
ished piece  of  architecture  of  the  ancient  or  modem  world. 
Its  length  inside  is  662,  and  its  breadth  2dt  feet ;  the  length 
of  the  transept  493,  and  the  height,  to  the  top  of  the  cross, 
43^  feet. 


Tlie]^  sffirm,  that  with  the  iin|wofreinent  of  arti»  the  human  species  was 
visibly  multiplied.  They  celebrate  the  iacreaaioi^  splendour  of  the  cities  i 
the  beautiful  face  of  the  countiy,  cultivated  and  adorned  like  an  immense 
garden ;  and  the  long  festival  of  peace  which  was  enjoyed  by  so  many  na« 
fkms,  delitered  from  the  apprehension  of  flbture  danger.  But  this  long 
peace,  and  the  uniform  government  of  the  Romans,  introduced  a  slow  and 
•ecrtt  poison  into  the  vitals  of  the  empire.  The  minds  of  men  were  gmdu* 
ally  reduced  to  the  same  level ;  the  fire  of  genius  was  extinguished ;  and ' 
even  the  miliUry  spirit  evaporated.  The  mqst  aspiring  spirits  resorted  to 
the  court  or  standard  of  the  emperors,  and  the  deserted  provinces,  d^ 
prived' of  political  strength  or  union,  insensibly  sank  into  the  languid  in* 
difference  of  private  life.  This  diminutive  stature  of  mankind  iRfM  daily 
sinking  below  the  old  standard,  and  the  Roman  world  was  indeed  peopled 
by  a  race  of  pygmies,  when  the  fierce  giants  of  the  north  broke  in,  and 
mended  the  puny  breed.  They  reUored  a  manly  spirit  of  freedom  i  and, 
af^  a  tcvoltttion  of  ten  centkuriea,  freedom  became  the  hapfiy  parent  of 
taste  and  science. 
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The  palace  of  the  Vatican,  near  to  St.  Peter^s,  Ib  a  vast  ir- 
regular building,  and  would  require  a  volume  to  describe  it 
properly.  Its  superb  ornaments  were  almost  innumerable, 
and  its  fine  paintings  and  statues  inestimable,  before  the  late 
French  invasion  subjected  it  to  hostile  rapine  :  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  ancient  and  modem  art,  as  well  as  the  choicest 
books,  and  manuscripts,  of  the  celebrated  library,  were  car- 
ried away  to  Paris*. 

The  Tiber,  which  flows  through  Rome,  and  divides  the 
city,  is  about  315  feet  wide,  and  navigable  for  large  barks. 
Very  little  commerce,  however,  exists  ; ,  and,  although  there 
are  some  manufactures,  they  are  of  little  importance.  Rome 
is  chiefly  supported  by  the  great  number  of  foreigners  who 
visit  that  ancient  capital  of  the  world,  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  general  prevalence  of  a  taste  for  travelling,  its  popu-^ 
lation  has,  during  more  than  a  century,  been  gradually  in* 
creasing.  According  to  a  census  taken  in  1760,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  was  155,184.  The  latest  authentic  accounts 
state  the  population  at  162,000. 

Rome  contains  a  famous  university,  and  a  great  number 
of  other  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  In  this 
city  nothing,  indeed,  is  wanted  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning.  Public  libraries  abound.  Many  of  the  principal 
monasteries  also  have  excellent  collections  of  books. 

No  public  spectacles  are  allowed,  except  during  the  cami* 
val ;  but  at  that  time  seven  or  eight  theatres  are  open,  and 
attended  with  an  ardour  unknown  in  other  places,  where  they 
are  under  no  restraints.  There  is  a  court  of  inquisition  at 
Rome,  but  its  power  is  littie  more  than  nominal,  and  its  func- 
tions are  seldom  exercised.  A  stranger  is  perfectly  at  ease 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  there  are  few  places  where 
superstition  is  less  prevalent.  The  Roman  nobility  are  well 
educated,  and  highly  polished.  The  middle  classes  of  the  in- 
habitants are  fond  of  the  polite  arts,  and  great  admirers  of 
poetry.    The  populace  are  daring  and  ferocious. 


*  Most  of  these  have  been  returned  sinee  the  rettonttion  of  Louis 
XVIII. 
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The  immediate  environs  of  Rome  are  mostly  fiat.  At  a 
ilsstapce  are  many  considerable  hills.  The  surrounding  cdun-  . 
try  has,  in  general,  either  a  volcanic  or  marshy  appearance  ; 
but  it  affords  some  fine  situations  adorned  with  magnificent 
villas.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Frescati,  famous  for 
being  the  site  of  Cicero's  Tusculan  villa ;  and  Tivoli,  the  an- 
cient Tibur,  where  Zenobia,  the  Palmyrian  queen,  lived  in 
elegant  retirement.  Here  immense  ruins,  spread  over  a  vast 
tract  of  ground,  revive  the  idea  of  Roman  magnificence. 

Naples,  situated  on  a  fine  bay  of  the  sea,  in  ¥f  SO'  north 
latitude,  is,  in  respect  of  physical  circumstances,  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  places  of  residence  that  Europe  affords.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  salubrious ;  the  situation  admirable  ;  the 
city  populous  and  gay ;  the  environs  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing. The  trade  of  Naples  is  much  less  considerable  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  excellence  of  its  situation  and 
ihe  fertility  of  the  country  ;  a  circumstance  which  proceeds 
from  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are,  however, 
several  manufactures  of  silk  velvets,  handkerchiefs,  &c.  These 
manufactures,  with  their  wines,  oil,  fruit,  &c.  constitute  their 
exports. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristical  features  of  Naples,  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  fewer  of  the  inhabitants  con- 
tribute by  productive  labour  to  the  wealth  of  the  community, 
than  in  any  other  city  of  Europe,  or,  perhaps,  of  the  world. 
The  number  of  nobility,  ecclesiastics,  lawyers,  musicians, 
domestics,  and  lazaroni,  is  incredible.  The  nobility  are  nu- 
merous, but  poor.  Many  of  them  have  high  titles,  and  small 
estates.  About  a  hundred  of  them  have  the  title  of  prince,  and 
a  greater  number  that  of  duke.  Their  attachment  to  splendour 
and  show,  is  seen  in  the  richness  of  their  dress,  the  brilliancy 
of  their  equipages,  and  the  number  of  their  attendants.  Pro- 
visions at  Naples  are  exceedingly  plentiful  and  cheap ;  and 
the  wants  of  nature  being  easily  supplied,  the  common  peo- 
ple work  very  little.  The  number  of  lazaroni,  a  class  of  peo- 
ple peculiar  to  this  city,  is  computed  at  about  40,000.  This 
class  of  people  have  neither  house  nor  property.  They  ge- 
nerally sleep  in  the  street ;  but,  in  the  rainy  season,  they  re- 
sort in  crowds  to  t]ie  caves  under  Capo  di  Monte.     Persons 
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of  a  middle  raak  jnsa  much  of  their  time  in  coffee-houges,  or 
other  [daces  of  public  resort ;  and  few  pursue  their  respec* 
tive  callings  with  any  great  degree  of  assiduity.  Amidst  all 
this  idleness,  however,  fewer  disorders  and  outrages  take 
place  than  might  be  supposed ;  a  circumstance  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  sobriety  of  the  people.  The  greatest 
luxury  of  Naples  is  iced  water.  The  crown  grants  a  mono- 
poly of  the  snow  necessary  for  making  this  indispensable  arti-  ' 
cle  to  a  company  of  traders,  who  are  obliged  to  furnish  the 
city  at  a  certain  price,  which  b  ^nerally  about  three  fardiings 
per  load.  It  is  all  brought  from  the  mountains,  about  eigh- 
teen miles  distant,  where  it  is  constantly  preserved  in  deep 
reservoirs. 

Naples,  notwithstanding  the  mediocrity  of  its  commerce, 
and  its  want  of  industry,  has,  in  the  two  last  centuries,  ra- 
pidly increased  in  population.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants 
was,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  estimated  at 
about  160,000.  At  present  the  population  is  computed  ttt 
380,000.  Naples  is  therefore  the  fourth  city  of  Europe  in 
respect  of  population,  being  inferior  only  to  London,  Paris, 
and  Constantinople.  The  environs  of  Naples  are  peeuliariy 
delightful  and  interesting.  To  attempt  a  description  would 
require  a  large  volume.  The  fertility  of  the  country,  the 
beautiful  landscapes  formed  by  the  city,  the  bay,  Vesuvius, 
Portici,  &c.  together  with  the  subterraneous  cities  of  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii,  buried  under  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius, 
in  the  great  eruption  A.  D.  79,  and  discovered  in  the  last 
century,  form  an  assemblage  of  objects  highly  interesting  to 
the  naturalist,  the  classical  scholar,  and  the  antiquary. 

Venice,  once  the  seat  of  a  repuUic,  great  in  commerce  and 
arms,  is  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  its  situation,  being 
built  on  numerous  islands,  in  the  midst  of  a  lake  of  shaHow  • 
water,  called  the  Lacunes,  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  number  of  islands  on  which  Venice  is  built  is  commonly 
reckoned  at  seventy»two.  But  travellers  and  writers  frc- 
quendy  differ  in  regard  to  its  extent  and  the  number  of 
islands  on  which  it  stands.  They  reckon,  however,  about 
400  canals,  forming  an  intricate  labyrinth  of  communication 
throughout  the  citj^,  and  a  still  greater  numbef  of  bridges. 
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that  there  can  be  no  streets  of  apy  great  regmlarity  and  ex« 
tept,  por  i||iy  u^e  for  carfiagfa.  The  gondolas,  or  long  nar* 
TQVf  boats,  with  a  nnnn  in  the  nuddle  ais^  feet  by  £DOr,  and 
caLpulated  to  contain  eight  persons,  ansvar  the  same  purpose 
aa  the  hackney  coaches  of  oAer  coyntriea,  and,  like  these,  have 
their  regular- stands. 

The  once  famous  conimerce  of  Venice  is  now  greatly  de- 
clined, and  become  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  ita 
£inner  importance.  This  city  can  boast  ctf  esUfcUent  manu- 
fiictnres  of  velvet  and  silk  stockings.  One  oi  the  principal 
manufactures  is  that  of  g^ass.  Printing  and  jewelry  are  also 
considerable  branches  of  trade.  But  the  opulence  of  Venice 
is.  the  fruit  of  her  former,  rather  than  of  her  present,  com* 
merce.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  at  about 
|.5Q,0QQ,  but,  together  with  .trade,  poj^ulation  has  declined. 

Adjacent  to  the  coast  of  Italy  are  numerous  islands,  of 
which  several  excite  attention  from  their  classical  fame,  or 
tbeir  natural  curiosities,  but  are  of  little  modem  importance. 
Capri,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Culph  of  Naples,  the  ancient 
Caprea,  is  famous  for  having  been  many  years  the  residence 
of  Tiberius,  and  the  scene  of  his  dissolute  pleasures.    The 
island  of  Malta,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Melita,  where 
Paul  was  shipwrecked,  is  an  object  of  great  importance.   Ita 
circumference  does  not  exceed  fifty  miles,  but  its  population 
is  computed  at  60,000.    The  ancient  fame  and  distingiushed 
valour  of  its  knights,  so  eminently  displayed  in  Palestine  and 
the  isle  of  Rhodes,  and  particularly  in  the  famous  siege  of 
Valetta,  the  principal,  or,  indeed,  the  oply  city  of  the  island, 
when  that  amaU  body  of  men,  with  litde  other  assistance, 
withstood  the  formidable  force  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  have 
given  Itf  alta  almost  a  classic  reputation.     Existing  circum* 
stmces  demonstrate  its  modem  impoirtance.    Sardinia  is  an, 
ialaad  of  great  extent,  being  about  150  miles  in  length,  from 
north  to  south,  and  80  or  90  in  breadth,  from  east  to  west, 
and  constituting  a  kingdom.    The  soil,  in  many  parts,  is 
said  to  be  fertile ;  hut,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  all 
the  great  proprietors  of  lands,  who,  previous  to  the  late  revo- 
lutions, have  constantly  resided  in  Piedmont,  and  left  the 
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peasatitrjr  tinder  the  oppression  of  rapacious  stewards,  9g<'i- 
culttR-e  has  been  extremely  neglected.  Sardinia  containb 
several  mountainous  tracts,  and  die  whole  country  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  waste,  of  which  only  some  patticular  spottf  ex- 
faibit  marks  of  cultivation.  The  air  is  rendered  very  tm- 
healdiy  by  the  numerous  morasses  ;  and  the  Romans 
esteemed  this  island  so  disagreeable  a  residence,  that  it  w«s 
often  used  as  a  place  of  banishment  for  state  prisoners.  Tlie 
whole  population  of  Sardinia  is  computed  at  about  450,000. 

The  island  of  Sicily  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  was  an- 
ciently known  by  the  name  of  Sicania,  Sicilra,  Trinacria,  and 
Triquetra.  It  is  separated  from  Italy  by  a  narrow  strait, 
called  the  Faro  di  Messina,  and  is  situate  in  the  same  lati- 
tude as  the  contiguous  parts  of  North  Carolina  and  Virgmia, 
and,  like  the  latter,  has  produced  several  very  eminent  men. 
^schylus,  Dfodorus  Siculas,  Empedocles,  Gorgias,  Euclid, 
Archimedes,  Epicharmus,  Theocritus,  &c.  were  natives  rf 
diis  island.    It  does  not  ^exceed  six  hundred  miles  in  circuit. 

Its  fertility  was  so  well  known,  that  Sicily  was  anciently 
called  the  granary  of  Rome :  to  this  day  the  desirable  tMiigs 
which  nature  has  frugally  bestowed  on  other  ceimtries^  are 
plentifully  found  in  this.  It  was  full  of  cities  even  in  remotb 
periods  of  antiquity.  One  of  these,  now  called  Messina,  was 
feunded,  according  to  the  chronologists,  five  hundred  and 
Airty  years  before  the  siege  of  Troy. 

Though  the  island  is  less  than  most  of  tfie  states  of  Aase^ 
Tica,  yet,  before  the  Christian  era,  it  contained  sevend  dis- 
tinct sovereign  powers  at  the  same  time.  These  had  their 
wars,  and  their  alliances  widi  each  other.  Their  form  of 
government  was  often  changed  from  foreign  conquests,  and 
oftener  from  internal  convulsions.  The  island  has  often  bee« 
the  battle  ground  of  the  Carthaginians,  Cvrecians,  Romans, 
Saracens,  Normans,  and  others,  contending  for  its  8<MW^ 
rcignty,  or  as  the  allies  of  one  part  contending  with  another. 
A  detail  of  all  these  events  would  require  seversl  volunaa, 
and  would  be  comparatively  uninteresting  to  American  iwa*. 
ders.  A  rapid  survey  of  the  most  interesting  particulars  is 
therefore  all  that  shall  be  attempted  in  this  summary.  In  ge*- 
neral,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  in  their  wars  anterior  to  d|e 
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ChrsBdan  tt%  the  trcatmeiit  of  the  vaniittished  was  cruel  in 
the  extreme.  One  case  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  many. 
Whe&  the  Cardiagimans  took  Selinus,  they  rifled  the  houses, 
tiien  set  them  on  fire,  and  either  threw  into  the  flames  the 
women  and  children  they  found,  or  put  all  without  distinc- 
tion to  the  sword*  The  city  was  razed,  two  hundred  and  fif^ 
years  after  it  had  been  built,  and  the  few  women  and  chil- 
dren who  oudivjed  this  fatal  day  were  carried  away  captives. 

The  natural  curiosities  of  Sicily  are  numerous.  Mount 
Etna  has  been  famous  during  the  last  eighteen  centuries  for 
its  tremendous  volcanoes.  This  mountain  occupies  a  consi* 
derable  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  island,  the  circuit  of  its 
base  being  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 

The  whole  island  is  divided  into  three  distinct  regions,  the 
fertile,  the  woody,  and  the  barren.  These  three  are  as  dif- 
ferent both  in  climate  and  productions  as  the  three  zones  of 
the  eanh,  and  perha{>8  with  equal  propriety  might  have  been 
styled  the  torrid,  the  temperate,  and  the  frigid.  The  first 
region  surrounds  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  to  the  extent  of 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles.  It  is  composed  almost  en* 
drdy  of  lava,  which,  after  a  number  of  ages^  is  converted  in* 
to  the  most  fertile  of  all  soils. 

The  lavas  which  form  this  region^  take  their  rise  from  a 
number  of  beautiful  little  mountains4  These  are  all  of  a  re«^ 
gular  figure,  eiAer  that  of  a  cone  or  a  semi-sphere^  and  al- 
most aK  are  covered  with  beautiful  trees  and  the  richest 
verdure*  Every  eruption  generaUy  forms  one  of  these  moun* 
tains.  As  the  great  crater  of  Etna  itself  is  rabed  to  such  an 
enormous  height  above  the  lower  regions  of  the  mountain, 
it  is  not  possible  that  the  internal  fire,  raging  for  a  vent,  even 
round  the  base,  and  no  doubt  vastly  below  it,  should  be  car- 
ried to  the  height  of  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  feet,  for  so 
high  is  the  summit  of  Etna.  It  has,  therefore,  generally 
happened,' that  after  shaking  the  mountain  and  its  neighbour- 
liood  for  some  time,  it  at  last  bursts  open  its  side,  and  this 
is  called  an  eruption.  At  first  it  only  sends  forth  a  thick 
smoke,  and  showers  of  ashes,  that  lay  waste  the  adjacent 
country:  these  are  soon  foUowed  by  red-hot  stones,  and 
rocks  of  a  great  size  thrown  to  an  in^mense  height  in  the  ain 

VOt,   V.  [11] 
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...Sometimes  Ah  process  is  finished  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  sometimes  it  tests  for  months,  which  was  the  case  ia 
the  great  eruption  of  1669.  In  that  case,  the  mountains  formed 
are  of  great  size  ;  some  of  them  are  not  less  than  seven  or 
eight  miles  round,  and  upwards  of  one  thousand  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height ;  others  are  not  more  than  two  or  three 
miles  in  circumference,  and  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high. 

After  the  new  mountain  is  formed,  the  lava  generdly 
bursts  out  from  its  lower  side,  and  bearing  every  thing  be- 
fore it,  is  for  the  most  part  terminated  by  the  sea.  This  is 
the  common  progress  of  an  eruption ;  however,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  lava  bursts  at  once  from  the  side  of  the 
mountain. 

The  beautiful  country  near  Hybla  was  so  celebrated  for  its 
fertility,  and  particularly  for  its  honey,  that  it  was  called  Passi, 
until  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  lava  of  Etna ;  and  having 
then  become  totally  barren,  by  a  kind  of  pun  its  name  wns 
changed  to  Mai  Passi.  In  a  second  eruption,  by  a  shower  of 
ashes  from  the  mountain,  it  soon  resumed  its  ancient  beauty 
&nd  fertility,  and  for  many  years  was  called  Bel  Passi.  Last  of 
all,  in  1669,  it  was  again  laid  under  an  ocean  of  fire,  and  redu- 
ced to  the  most  wretched  sterility,  since  which  time  it  is  known 
again  by  its  second  appellation  of  Mai  Passi.  However,  th^ 
lava,  in  its  course  over  this  beautiful  country,  has  left  several 
little  islands,  or  hillocks,  just  enough  to  show  what  it  former- 
ly was.  These  make  a  singular  appearance  in  aU  the  Uoon 
of  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  surrounded  and  rendered 
almost  inaccessible,  by  large  fields  of  black  and  rugged  lava. 
The  mountain,  from  whence  the  first  eruption  issued  that  co- 
vered the  Mai  Passi,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Monpelieri. 

This  mountain  is  of  a  very  old  date.  The  eruption  by 
which  it  was  formed  buried  a  great  number  of  villages  and 
country  houses.  In  some  eruptions  of  Etna,  the  lava  has 
poured  down  with  such  a  sudden  impetuosity,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  churches,  palaces,  and  villages  have 
been  entirely  melted  down,  and  the  whole  run  oflp  in  fusion 
without  leaving  the  least  mark  of  their  former  existence^— 
But  if  the  lava  has  bad  any  considerable  time  to  cool,  this  sin- 
gular effect  never  takes  place.. 
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The  great  eruption  of  1669,  after  shaking  the  whole  coun^ 
try  around  for  four  months,  and  fomiuig  a  very  large  moun- 
tain of  stones  and  ashes,  burst  out  about  a  mile  above  Moii- 
pelieriy  and,  descending  like  a  torrent,  bore  directly  against 
the  middle  of  that  mountain,  and  pierced  it  to  a  great  depth* 
The  lava  then  divided  into  two  branches,  and  surrounding 
this  mountain,  joined  again  on  its  south  side,  and  laying  waste 
the  whole  country  betwixt  that  and  Catania,  scaled  the  walls 
of  that  city,  and  poured  its  flaming  torrent  into  the  ocean. 
In  its  way,  it  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  possessions  of  ^ 
.nearly  30,000  people,  and  reduced  them  to  beggary.  It  form- 
ed several  hills  where  there  were  formerly  valleys,  and  filled 
up  a  large  lake,  of  which  there  is  not  now  the  least  vestige 
to  be  seen. 

•  A  vineyard  belonging  to  a  convent  of  Jesuits  lay  directly 
in  its  way.  This  vineyard  was  formed  on  an  ancient  lava, 
probably  a  thin  one,  with  a  number  of  caverns  and  crevices 
under  it.  The  liquid  lava,  entering  into  these  caverns,  soon 
filled  them  up,  and  by  degrees  bore  up  the  vineyard,  and  the 
Jesuits,  who  every  moment  expected  to  see  it  buried,  beheld 
with  amazement  the  whole  field  begin  to  move  off.  It  was 
carried  on  the  surface  of  the  lava  to  a  considerable  distance, 
and  though  the  greatest  part  was  destroyed,  yet  some  of  it 
I'emains  to  this  day. 

In  the  woody  region,  or  the  temperate  zone,  the  air  is 
refresUng,  and  every  breeze  is  loaded  with  a  thousand  peSr- 
fumes* 

This  iftountain  unites  every  beauty  and  every  horror,  and 
all  the  most  opposite  and  dissimilar  objects  in  nature.  In  its 
higher  regions,  an  immense  gulph  of  fire  for  ever  exists  in  the 
midst  of  snows,  which  it  has  not  power  to  melt,  and  immense 
fields  of  snow  and  ice  for  ever  surround  this  gulph  of  fire, 
which  they  have  not  power  to  extinguish.  To  this  succeeds 
the  highest,  or  the  desert  region,  but  no  imagination  has  dared 
to  form  an  idea  of  so  glorious  and  magnificent  a  scene.  The 
immense  elevation  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  drawn,  as  it 
were,  to  a  single  point :  this  point  or  pinnacle,  raised  on  the 
brink  of  a  bottomless  gulf,  often  discharging  rivers  of  fire  and 
throwing  out  burning  rocks,  with  a  nois^  that  shakes  the  whole 
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j{  Jpland.  Add  to  this,  the  uobound^d  extant  of  the  fnospect, 
iomprehending  the  greatest  divexsky,  and  the  most  bemiiM 
scene  in  nature. 

The  frigid  zone  of  Etna  is  marked  out  by  a  cirde  of  i 
and  ice,  which  extends  on  all  sides  to  llie  distance  of 
eight  miles.  In  the  centre  of  this  cirde,  the  great  crater  of 
the  mountain  rears  its  burning  head,  and  the  regiqns  of  in- 
tense cold  and  of  intense  heat  ^eem  for  ever  to  be  tmitcd  ii| 
the  same  point.  On  the  north  side  of  Ae  snowy  region,  ^bcve 
are  sevend  smsdl  lakes  that  are  never  thawed,  and  in  mmMif 
places  the  snow,  mixed  with  the  ashes  and  site  of  diettoan^- 
tain,  is  accumulated  to  a  great  depth. 

Etna  furnishes  snow  and  ice  not  only  to  the  whcde  idkuid 
of  Sicily,  but  likewise  to  Malta,  and  a  great  part  of  Italy; 
and  it  makes  a  very  considerable  branch  al  commeree,  for 
even  the  peasants,  in  these  hot  countries,  regale  diemselyei^ 
with  ices  during  Ae  summer  heats,  and  there  is  no  entertam* 
ment  given  by  the  nobility,  of  which  ^se  dsi  not  alwoya 
make  a  considerable  part.  It  is  a  common  observatimi 
amongst  them,  that  without  the  sqows  of  Etna  their  isboid 
could  not  be  inhabited,  so  essential  has  this  atticle  of  luxury 
become  to  them. 

The  barren  region  is  inunediately  succeeded  by  (he  woody^ 
which  forms  a  circle  or  girdle  of  the  most  beautiiul  grsea^ 
surrounding  die  mountain  on  all  sides,  and  is  certaid^  one  of 
the  most  delightful  spols  on  earth«  This  presents  a  rettarfaK 
ble  contrast  with  the  deseit  regions.  It  is  not  smooth  and 
even,  like  a  great  part  of  the  latter,  but  it  is  finely  vaoriegated 
by  an  infimte  number  of  diose  beautiful  little  mountains,  diat 
have  been  formed  by  the  dUferent  eruptions  of  Etna.  Ail 
these  have  now  acquired  a  wonderful  fertility,  except  a  veiy 
few  that  are  but  newty  formed. 

The  circumference  of  this  zone,  or  great  cirde,  on  Etna^  is 
not  less  than  seventy  or  eighty  miles.  It  is  every  where  suc- 
ceeded by  the  vineyards,  orchards,  and  com-ields  that  oooi-; 
pose  die  ferdle  region.  This  last  zone  is  much  broader  thaa 
the  others,  and  extends  on  all  sides  to  the  £DOt  of  Ae  tnoun-. 
tain.    Its  whole  circumference  is  183  miles. 
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Hit  )ifWM  <ff«l»r  of  Ais  knmeMe  ^p«kaiM  h  a  cii«le  «f 
idiMt  three  miles  inA  a  half  in  cit«oitffei«nqf^  It  ^goeaehelv- 
iBgdovm  omeack  8ide,«iid  forms  a  repdar  ho1}ow,  like  a  iF«st 
aaij^ishcatw.*  Fmoo  naoy  places  of  this  space^  issue  vokiineB 
ef  sidplHiroos  smoke,  which,  being  much  heavier  nhaa  the  cur- 
cumamlnent  ^air,  ia»tead  of  risiag  in  it,  as  smoke  generaUf 
does,  immecbAely  on  its  getting  out  t>f  the  crater  rolls  dowtt 
the  side  of  the  mountain  like  a  torrent. 

The  crater  is  so  hot  that  it  is  vety  dangerous,  if  not  im- 
poBsiUe,  to  go  down  into  it ;  besides,  the  smoke  is  very  ia« 
commodiDg,  and  in  many  places  the  surface  is  so  soft,  that 
there  have  been  instances  of  people  sinking  down  in  it,  said 
paying  lor  their  temerity  with  their  lives.  Near  the  centre 
of  the  crsAer,  is  the  g^eat  mouth  of  the  vokano.  When  we 
reflect  on  the  immensity  of  its  depth,  die  vast  ceUs  and  cav* 
eras  whence  so  many  lavas  have  issued,  the  force  of  its  in« 
temal  fire  to  rmae  up  those  lavas  to  so  vast  a  height,  the  boil* 
ibg  of  the  matter,  the  shaking  of  the  mountain,  and  the  ex<* 
jdlosions  ef  flatting  fire,  the  mind  is  filled  with  horror. 

In  deseendii^g  froni  the  frozen  regions  on  the  summit  of 
Ae  mountun,  a  deligMul  climate  soon  presents  itself.  The 
trees  'ere  in  full  verdure,  and  the  fields  covered  with  aU  the 
flowers  of  the  sommer,  but  on  descending  farther  the  heat  is 
distressing. 

Hie  greatest  phjrsical  disadvantage  of  Sicily  is  the  dread* 
fnl  efiects  of  this  volcano,  which  have  beien  matter  of  histori- 
cal reeord  ever  since  the  year  79 ;  and  the  tremendous  earth- 
quakes to  wMeh  the  island,  as  well  as  the  opposite  province 
6f  Calabria,  is  sutject.  In  1693,  the  city  of  Catania,  near  to 
mount  Etna,  was  totally  destroyed,  and  about  18,000  persons 
were  buried  in  the  ruins.  Since  that  time,  it  has  been  re-built, 
— ^possesses  a  university,  and  contains  about  26,000  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  destructive  earthquake  of  1TS3,  according 
to  the  returns  made  to  govertiment,  32^S6f  persons  lost  their 
lives.  The  large,  populous,  and  commercial  city  of  Messina, 
wUch  contained  a  great  number  of  magnificent  buildings, 
was  idmost  destroyed ;  but  not  above  700  persons  are  said  to 
have  perished.  Pdermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  and  the  pre- 
sent residence  of  the  court,  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  plain. 
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envirsned  on  the  land  side  by  a  semicircular  range  of  high 
.  and  rocky  mountains,  forming  a  kind  of  amphtdieatre.  Few 
cities  can  boast  so  fine  a  p<Mnt  of  view.  There  »e  upwards 
of  300  churches  in  Palermo,  and  many  of  them  are  auignifi- 
cent  and  richly  ornamented.  The  trade  of  this  capital  of 
Sicily  is  ccmsideraUe,  but  the  harbour  is  unsaf<^.  The  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants  is  computed  at  about  100,000*  The 
whole  population  of  Sicily  may  be  l,000,00a 

Sicily  has  been  famous  from  the  early  ages  of  Grecian  an- 
tiquity. The  Phoenicians  were  probably  the  first  settlers  on 
the  island,  but  Grecian  colonies  afterwards  occupied  most  of 
the  coasts.  At  an  early  period,  its  state  was  exceedingly 
flourishing.  Ancient  historians  celebrate  the  power  and 
splendour  of  some  of  its  kings,  particularly  of  Dionysius  the 
Elder,  and  of  the  tyrant  Agathodes ;  the  latter  q£  whom, 
from  the  lowest  extraction,  rose  to  the  sovereignty,  and  by 
his  formidable  arms,  endangered  the  very  existence  of  Car- 
thage. Their  accounts  of  the  magnificence,  the  riches,  and 
population  of  Syracuse,  when  governed  by  its  native  princes^ 
cannot  but  astonish  a  modem  reader.  The  Carthaginians 
long  coveted,  and  at  last  obtained,  possession  of  the  greatest 
part  of  this  fertile  island.  It  became  afterwards  the^ubject 
pf  a  furious  contest  between  them  and  the  Romans ;  and,  as 
the  Carthaginian  power  began  to  decline,  it  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  Rome.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire^ 
Sicily,  as  well  as  the  south  of  Italy,  became  a  bone  of  con-> 
tention  between  the  Greek  emperors  and  the  Saracens,  and  at 
last  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  latter.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  a  band  of  Norman  adventurers,  wdcr  Tancred  and 
Robert  Guiscard,  expeUed  the  Greeks  from  Naples,  and  the 
Saracens  from  Sicily.  The  provinces  on  the  continent  were, 
for  some  time,  divided  into  different  Norman  principalities, 
and  this  fine  island  was  a  separate  kingdom.  In  the  reign  of 
Roger  II,  the  Norman  kingdom  of  Sicily  was  exceedingly 
powerful.  This  prince  distinguished  himself  in  the  crusades, 
and,  in  returning  from  Palestine,  be  conquered  from  the 
Greek  empire,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Thebes.  He  also  ex-> 
pelled  the  Greeks  from  their  remaining  possessions  in  Italy, 
seized  on  the  isles  of  Corfu  and  Negropont ;  and,  with  hiii 
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numerous  war  galleys,  appeared  even  before  CoDstantiBople, 
but  was  driven  back  by  the  fleet  of  Venice,  then  in  alliance 
with  the  Byzantine  emperor.  Roger  also  defeated  a  Sara*- 
cen  fleet,  took  the  town  of  Tripoli  in  Africa,  and  rendered 
Tunis  tributary. 

Although  the  art  of  breeding  silk-worms,  and  manufac- 
turing silk,  had,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  been  introduced 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  Asia  into  the  eastern  empire,  it 
had  been,  for  the  space  of  six  centuries,  confined  to  the  coun* 
tries  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  The  barbarism  of  Europe 
had  hitherto  been  hostile  to  the  extension  of  commerce  and 
the  introduction  of  curious  manufactures.  In  the  western 
countries,  silk  was  worn  only  by  princes  and  grandees,  and 
purchased  at  an  extravagant  price  at  Constantinople,  and 
other  ports  of  the  Byzantine  and  the  Saracen  empires.  But 
the  Sicilian  king  having,  about  the  year  1130,  .made  these 
conquests  in  Greece,  brought  away  numbers  of  persons  weU 
skilled  in  every  thing  relative  to  the  production  and  manufac- 
ture of  this  valuable  article ;  and  his  subjects  were  by  these 
means  instructed  in  the  art  both  of  breeding  the  worms  and 
f^  working  the  silk.  In  a  short  time  the  silk  manufactures 
of  Palermo  equalled  those  of  Greece,  and  proved  a  vast 
source  of  commerce  and  wealth.  From  Sicily  they  were  pro* 
gressively  introduced  into  Italy,  Spain,  and  France. 

On  the  fieuluve  of  the  male  line  of  the  Norman  kings,  A. 
D.  1190,  the  succession  devolved  q9  the  emperor  Henry  IV, 
in  right  of  hb  wife  Constantia.  This  prince  subdued  the 
Sicilians,  on  whom  he  exercised  the  most;  horrible  cruelties. 
After  various  revolutions  and  wars,  Charies,  count  of  An- 
jou,  brother  of  St.  Louis,  king  of  France,  ^s:stablished  him-^ 
aelf  on  the  tiirone  ot  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  the  year  1268, 
and  held  it  as  a  vassal  of  the  Holy  See.  The  boundless  am- 
bition of  this  prince  excited  the  jealousy  of  all  the  neighbour- 
ing powers,  and  the  severity  of  his  government  rendered  him 
odious  to  his  new  subjects ;  while  the  debauchery  and  inso- 
aoknce  of  the  French  troops  gave  the  Sicilians  an  inrecon- 
ctleable  aversion  to  that  nation.  The  consequences  were 
fatal.  Historians  disagree  with  regard  to  the  formation  of 
the  plot,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  general  massacre  of  the 
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Freoch,  attended  with  €v«iy  GircuBi^tance  of  or^dj^  l^ 
popular  indigaatioa  and  fury  could  pviKliice,  took  pl^ce 
tbroughout  the  island.  This  bloody  es^eculion  i%  dUtio^ 
guished  by  the  name  of  the  ^^  Sicilian  vqepers;"  booause  k 
began  exactly  about  the  time  when  the  beUs  were  ringing 
for  vespers,  on  Easter  Sunday^  1282.  Such  are  the  pro&na- 
tions  and  horrors  to  which  the  tyranny  of  rulers,  and  the  tur^ 
bulence  of  subjects,  have  sometimes  given  rise,  among  those 
who  pretend  to  be  the  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Peter,  king  of  Arragop,  supported  the  Sicilians^  and  claim- 
ed their  crown  in  right  of  his  wife*  They  received  him  with 
open  arms.  He  was  crowned  at  Palermo,  and  Charlee  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  island.  The  kingdcnis  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  were  now  separated.  The  £amily  of  Anjou  cootiaittd 
in  possession  of  the  former,  and  Peter  of  Airagon  smde  - 
James,  his  seccmd  son,  king  of  Sacily,  who,  on  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother  Alphonso,  ascended  the  tbfoac  of  Am- 
gon.  About  the  ye^r  1382,  a  civil  war  taking  place  among 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  Joan,  queen  of  Naples, 
was  put  to  death  by  her  cousin  Charles,  sumamed  the 
Peaceable.  Naples  became  a  scene  of  continual  revoluidaiK^ 
one  branch  of  the  house  of  Anjou  possesaing,  and  the  other 
pretending,  to  the  crown,  md  neither  of  them  able  to  sup- 
port themselves  against  the  kings  of  Arragon.  Amidst 
these  incessant  revohitions,  Naples,  at  one  period,  had  five 
kings  in  the  space  of  th^pe  years.  After  Umg  urars,  and  a 
number  of  treaties,  no  sooner  conduded  than  broken,  the 
Spanish  general  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  sumamed  the  Gwat 
Captain,  finally  reduced  the  wbcde  kingdom  under  the  power 
of  Ferdinand  the  CathoUc,  king  of  Arragon,  A.  D.  1503  ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  suecession  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V,  it  became  an  appendi«e  to  the  Spanish  house  of  Austria. 
By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  Nai^es  was  ceded  to 
Austria,  and  Sicily  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  with  the  title  of 
king.  SicUy  was,  in  1719,  exchanged  with  the  emperor  fin- 
Sardinia,  to  which  the  regal  tide  was  also  annexed.  And  m 
1735,  after  a  short,  but  active  war  between  the  houses  of 
Austria  and  Bourbon,  the  former  was  stripped  of  this  so  o& 
ten  ccmtested  kingdom.    Don  Carlos,  son  of  Hiilip  V,  king 
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<Sf  ill  the  i^iMtfiM of  Ibc  g^dbe,  Italy  Udwtw 
the  moat  oopiom  aMHorials  §ox  bbtoiy.    Booie,  twioe  ata>* 
tnm<diktt  woiU,  fin«,bjr  bar  toaporil,  ai|d  afterwards,  bf 
bw  a|ttrtaial  araae,  baa  eras*  attracted  tba  aatcntaan  of  tba  po- 
Uticias,  tba  varribr,  and  tba  pbikMopker. 

Tbe  origin  of  its  first  inhaharante,  or  from  arbat  icounlrjr 
tfaa^  amagrated,  is  anknown.  Ffom  ks  viciaitjr  to  Gneeoait 
is  most  probable  tbat  Italy  was  propled  from  tbat  conaaiy. 
Tlftc  itflnans  pretended  a  £ibtdoiis  origin  frees  IVoy ;  bot 
tb«r  ancsataw  weie  nocbiiig  aaore  tban  a  enxed  herde  of 
faaedittj  from  various  Itdian  tribes. 

Tbe  first  imiiortant  ement  of  Italian  biatery  of  vbidi  .we 
bave  any  acconnii  is  tbe  founding  of  fioaae  by  Romulus,  B. 
C«  749.  Tbe  iofiuat  city  ^Borne,  die  destined  mistMsa  of 
itbe  world,  was  hiiih  on  tbe  Palatine  mount,  near  .die  banks  of 
the  Tlbar»  fifteen  miles  from  tbe  motitb  of  dmt  river,  and 
Qontained  about  IQOO  bouses,  or  ndier  buts,  built  of  mud, 
4nd  icoresed  witb  reads.  The  pabce  of  tbe  Soman  king  was 
jof  tbe  same  materials.  Tbe  number  of  its  inhabitants  aUeto 
htKt  arms  was  about  three  thousand,  consisting  of  banditti  e(f 
-every  description.  To  increase  tbe  number  of  its  citisens, 
Romulus  made  it  an  asylum  far  fugitives,  outlaws,  and  male 
lactors,  wiio  resorted  thitber  from  various  pans  of  tbe  neigh* 
bouriog  country.  Sucb  was  the  ori^  of  Rome,  wbicb  after- 
wards became  the  centre  of  wealth,  and  the  seat  of  the  most 
powerful  empire  that  the  worid  has  ever  seen.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Italy,  at  the  period  when  Rome  was  founded,  were 
in  a  state  of  very  imperfect  civilisation,  but  they  were  cer- 
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tainly  far  above  the  conditioii  of  savages.  There  kad  loag 
been  colonies  of  Greeks  settled  on  the  coast.  At  that  penod 
the  Greeks  themselves,  however,  were  litde  better  than 
barbarians.  Whether  Romulus,  or.  any  of  his  associates^ 
were  acquainted  with  letters  is  a  circumstance  wholly  un- 
knovm ;  but,  from  the  prudent  regulations  establbhed  in  in* 
fant  Rome,  it  is  evident  that  its  founder,  whatever  was  his 
birth  and  education,  had  seen  something  of  civilized  life,  and 
had  tolerable  ideas  of  the  nature  of  government*.  In  those 
savage  citizens,  a  steady  and  prudent  conduct  was  not  less 
conspicuous  than  a  warlike  and  enterprising  genius;  The 
primitive  Romans  being  a  collection  of  lawless  banditd  of  the 
male  sex,  the  seizure  of  the  Sabine  virgins,  at  a  public  festi- 
val, a  measure  equally  bold  and  politic,  supplied  them  with 
wives  for  perpetuating  their  race  and  their  power.  The  war 
between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  to  which  this  act  of  vio- 
lence gave  rise,  ended  in  their  incorporation  and  union. 
Other  tribes  were  successively  subdued  and  incorporated 
with  the  conquerors.  The  population  of  the  city  was  in- 
creased by  these  contests,  as  well  as  by  the  constant  acces- 
sion of  the  Italian  banditti ;  and  the  Roman  territory,  though 
at  first  not  more  than  eight  miles  in  breadth,  became,  before 
the  death  of  Romulus,  somewhat  extended.  During  the 
reign  of  this  first  Roman  king,  the  senate  was  formed ;  a 
political  and  civil  constitution  was  estaUished ;  and  various 
regulations,  suitable  to  an  infant  state,  were  adopted.  Numa 
Pompilius,  his  successor,  and  second  king  of  Rome,  was  of 
the  Sabine  branch,  a  man  of  learning  and  a  philosopher. 
This  prince,  equally  pacific  and  prudent,  undertook  the  laud- 
able task  of  civilizing  his  ferocious  subjects.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  made  use  of  all  the  resources  of  policy,  and  of  the 
power  of  superstition  over  ignorant  minds.  To  restrain  their 
turbulence,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  peace  and  civil 
order,  he  pretended  to  have  interviews  with  the  goddess 
Egeria,  and  to  receive  from  her  the  laws  which  he  imposed 


•  Liv.  lib.  1.    PluUrch  in  Vita  Rorault. 
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OB  Ae  p^cfk.  He  regulated  with  minute  exaetaess  die  cml 
and  reHgious  institutions  of  the  Romans  ;  and  may  be  con?- 
sidered  as  the  author  of  their  religion  and  laws. 

According  to  the  R9man  historians,  seven  kings  reigned 
in  Rome  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five  years ; 
a  circumstance  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  royalfy. 
*  Absolute  monarchy  appears  to  have  been  unknown  in  Rome. 
Bodi  the  senate  and  the  people  had  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. On  the  expulsion  of  Lucius  Tarquinius,  the  last  of 
those  kings,  in  consequence  of  the  rape  committed  by  Sex* 
tus,  his  son,  on  Lucretia,  a  Roman  lady,  as  well  as  for  va- 
ri6us  other  acts  of  despotism  and  oppression,  the  RcMsans  es- 
tabfished  a  repubfican  government*,  two  hundred  and  forty* 


'  *  The  constitution  of  Rome  is  very  often  celebrated  by  Cicero,  at  the 
moat  perfect  of  all  gOTeniiiient8»  being  happily  tevpered  and  conponaded 
of  the  three  difierent  aorta  that  are  usually  distinguished  from  each  other, 
the  monarchical,  the  aristocratical,  and  the  popular.  Their  king  was 
elected  by  the  people  as  the  head  of  the  republic,  to  be  their  leader  in 
war;  and  the  guardian  of  the  laws  in  peace  s  the  senate  waa  his  council, 
choitB  also  by  the  peopte,  by  whose  advice  he  waa  obliged  to  gorem  htm* 
self  in  all  his  meaiures » but  the  sovereignty  waa  lodged  in  the  body  of  the 
ddaens,  or  the  general  society,  whose  prerogative  it  was  to  enact  laws, 
create  magistrates,  declare  war,  and  to  receive  appeals  in  all  cases,  both 
from  the  king  and  the  senate. 

This  was  the  original  cooititntioB  ef  Rome,  even  under  their  lciaga«— 
Bat  the  kings,  by  gredoal  encroachment,  having  usurped  the  wh<de  ad- 
miniatratioB  to  themselves,  were  finally  expelled  by  a  general  inaurrec- 
tion  of  the  senate  and  the  people.  This  was  the  ground  of  that  invincible 
fierceness  and  love  of  their  country  in  the  old  Romans,  by  which  they  con- 
quered the  world ;  for  the  superiority  of  their  civil  rights  naturally  in* 
spired  a  superior  virtue  and  courage  lo  defend  them*  and  made  them,  of 
oourae;  the  bravest,  as  long  as  they  continued  the  freest,  of  all  nations. 

By  this  revolution  of  the  government,  their  old  constitution  was  not  so 
much  changed,  as  restored  to  its  primitive  state  ;  for  though  the  name  of 
king  was  abotished,  yet  the  povrer  waa  retained,  with  this  only  difference, 
Aat  instead  of  a  single  person  chosen  for  life,  there  were  tvro  chosen  an* 
nuaUyM^u^iom  they  called  consuls,  invested  with  all  the  prerogatives  and 
enaigns  of  royalty,  and  presiding,  in  the  same  manner,  in  all  the  affair^  of 
Rome.  Thus  the  republic  reaped  all  the  benefit  of  a  kingly  government, 
without  the  danger  of  it ;  since  tbe  consuls,  whose  reign  was  but  annual, 
and  whose  conduct  vras  liable  to  examination,  could  have  no  opportunity 
of  invading  its  liberty,  and  erecting  themselves  into  tyrants. 
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five  yttfltB  sfter  the,  feunoKtioo  tx  ttirir  ctty^  tod  fiv<iB  iitnMlcril 
aad  three  before  the  Cfariatianeiu.    Dnriag  die  BomrthkiA 


By  the  esfwUion  of  the  kingt,  the  cUj  wai  diTided  tato  two  great  par- 
tietf  the  senate  and  the  plebetana,  naturally  jealous  of  each  other's  power, 
and  desirous  to  extend  their  own ;  but  the  nobles*  or  patricians,  •(  whom 
the  teiNtte  was  composed,  hid  a  |p«at  adtrantage  over  the  people,  rnnif 
within  the  eottipass  of  aisftecn  jears*  beeane  to  opptesaitt  ai  to  ^Avm  fth«i 
body  of  the  plebeians  to  that  seceaaiaii  to  lions  Sacer,  during  which  they 
extorted  a  right  of  creating  a  new  order  of  nagistra(es»  of  their  own  body, 
called  tribunes,  invested  with  full  powers  to  protect  them  from  all  inju- 
ries, and  whose  persons  were  to  be  sacred  and  htriolable. 

The|MKlte  party  had  mm  leaders^  tnljeei  lo  no  eontrwi,  iwhose  Inmi- 
neaa  it  Wis  to  fight  their  batllea  with  the  nobility.  These  never  eeised 
urging  the  senate  with  fresh  demands,  till  they  had  laid  open  to  the  pie* 
beian  families  a  right  to  all  the  magistracies  of  the  republic* 

The  honours  of  the  government  were  no  longer  confined  to  particular  fa* 
miliea,  but  eontmicted  eqUiliy  and  indiHerently  to  etety  citizen  who  doiild 
reooannend  hihisetf  to  the  notice  and  fiiveur  of  his  eeOHtfymen. 

The  tribunes,  however,  would  not  stop  here,  nor  were  eantent  with  ee- 
coring  the  rights  of  the  commons,  without  destroying  those  of  the  senate ; 
and  as  oft  as  they  were  disappointed  in  their  private  views,  and  otetructed 
in  the  course  of  their  ambition,  used  to  recur  to  the  populace,  whom  they 
could  eaaily  inflame  to  wiiat  degvee  they  thought  ftt,  by  the  piepoul  of 
lawa  fbr  dtvi^ting  the  pnblie  Unds  among  the  poorer  ei^ena*  or  by  the 
free  diitribotion  of  corn,  or  the  abolition  of  ill  debts,  which  are  alloontmry 
to  the  quiet  and  discipline  and  public  faith  of  society.  This  aboee  of  the 
tribunitian  power  was  carried  to  its  greatest  height  by  the  two  Gracchi, 
who  left  nothing  unattempted  thit  could  mortify  the  senate  oie  gradQr  the 
people,  tiM,  by  their  agranen  laws  Md  other  aeditient  acts,  they  had,  ie 
great  measttre,  overturned  that  eqeillibrium  of  power  in  the  lepoMic,  on 
v^ich  its  peace  and  prosperity  depended. 

But  the  violent  deaths  of  these  two  tribunes,  and  of  their  principal  ad* 
herents,  put  an  end  to  their  sedition,  and  was  the  first  blood  that  was  spill 
in  the  atreeta  of  Rome,  in  any  of  their  pebKe  disaensioni.  These  two  tHna^ 
triooa  brothers  were  severally  deserted  by  the  multitude  in  the  very  height 
of  their  authority,  and  massacred  in  the  face  of  the  whole  city.  This  vi* 
goroua  conduct  of  the  senate,  though  it  seemed  necessary  to  the  present 
qniet  of  the  city,  soon  alter  proved  fatal  to  it,  as  it  taught  all  the  anbitt- 
oui,  that  there  was  no  way  of  supporting  an  oserped  authority  hot  by 
force  t  to  that,  from  this  time,  all  thoae  who  aspired  to  sftriBwIinai/ 
pewera  came  attended  by  armies  to  enforce  their  pretensions,  whieh  were 
alwaya  decided  by  the  aword. 

Foice  befaig  found  neeeasary  to  controul  the  authority  of  the  senate^  ind 
to  a^pfport  tiiat  inteieat  which  waa  fhlaely  eiHed  popiibr.  Instead  of  oourt- 
ingthe  multitude  by  reel  scrvieet  and heftilteiil  laws,  H  waa  fonnd  i 
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bte  octmitiott,  aad  ndDdcdonty  asvnlltraclof  coii&lvjrtar- 
Txmndiiig  their  mad4niik  city.  From  the  estabUshoBMent  of 
the  republic,  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  aeventy-eig^t 
years  elapsed  befcre  the  dominioas  of  Roiie  extended  sMich 
beyond  the  limiu  af  the  present  Campagna.  The  Roasana 
did  not  carry  their  arms  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy  midl 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  years  before  die  Christian 
era,  ttro  hundred  and  forty-one  dfter  the  expolaioii  of  dieir 
kings,  and  dbout  four  hundred  and  eighty-nx  years  after  the 
building  of  Rome.  So  slowly  did  this  famous  people  pro* 
ceed  in  the  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  their  ex* 
tensive  empfara* 

Numerous  volumes  of  Roman  history  have  already  been 
cominled  by  able  writers,  and  perused  by  almost  every  read* 
cr.  it  would  fiur  exceed  the  limits  of  this  cosnpendium,  to 
raktte  die  long  series  of  wars  and  conyiests  1^  wbach  Haase 
attained  to  Ae  acme  of  her  greatness.  Twice  she  waa 
brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin ;  once  by  the  irruptkm  of  die 
Gauls  under  Brennus,  about  A.  U.  C.  389,  wben  the  dty 
was  destroyed,  the  senators  massacred,  and  the  o^itol,  alone, 
whhstood  die  assaults  of  the  invaders* ;  and  tlie  second 
time,  when  Hannibal  approached  its  walls  after  the  batde  of 
CanuK.  The  contest  between  the  two  rival  republics  of  Rome 
and  Carthage  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  obstinate  that 
history  records.  It  waa  decided  in  the  diree  successive  Pu- 
nic wan :  the  first  of  which  was,  in  its  bepmung,  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  Romans,  but  terminated  to  their  advantage : 
die  second  was  long  and  bloody,  and  threatened  the  extinc- 
tion of  die  Roman  power.    Spain  and  Italy  were  long  die 


iniieh  shorter  way  to  eorrapC  them  by  money.  The  men  of  poirer  had, 
therefore,  always  a  number  of  mercenaries  at  their  devotion,  who,  hy  cla- 
nmir  and  vlolenoe,  earried  sH  before  tbem  is  the  public  sstembnes.  Tlrfa 
kiptaptha  temof  alegalproceediag,  while,  hy  asapsrior  Ibtet,  the 
great  could  easily  support  and  carry  into  execution  whatever  they  pleased, 
•y  i^wiBB  asNi  sswery. 

*  PlutiftBh  in  CamiMo. 
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tkei^  of  tbiB  tremendous  contest.    Hmubidi,  jdw-fiunoits 
CarthaginiaB  general,  having  passed  out  of  Spain  into  Gaul^ 
and  thence  over  the  Alps  into  Italy,  was  almost  constandy 
victorious.  He  defeated  the  Romans  in  several  engagements, 
biit  especially  in  the  sanguinary  conflicts  of  the  lake  Tnisi- 
menus,  and  of  Cannae,  in  the  latter  of  which,  the  loss  of  the 
Romans  is  almost  incredible.  The  greatestpartof  their  army 
was  cut  oflF,  and  about  70,000  of  them  are  said  to  have  fallen 
oa  that  bloody  field*.    Rome  was  threatened  with  annihila» 
tion,  and  Hannibal  advanced  almost  to  her  gates ;  but  he  did 
not  venture  either  to  assault  or  besiege  the  city.    Had  Han- 
nibal at  this  critical  juncture  been  properly  supported,  the 
extinction  of  the  Roman  name  must,  according  to  every  pro- 
bability, have  been  the  necessary  consequence.     But  divine 
Providence  had  decreed  a  different  issue.    A  faction,  hosdle 
to  the  fortune  and  fame  of  Hannibal,  had  long  existed  in  the 
senate  of  Carthage^  and  gained  at  last  a  decided  predomi- 
nancy.    Notwithstanding  his  pressing  solicitations,  he  re* 
ceived  no  reinforcements.    The  fortune  of  the  war  was 
changed.    A  plan  of  operations  was  formed  at  Rome,  which 
none  but  Romans  qpuld  have  thought  of  adopting.    Instead 
of  attempting  to  negociate  a  peace,  the  terms  of  which,  at 
that  juncture,  must  have  been  humiliating,  they  resolved  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  Having 
immediately  equipped  a  formidable  armament,  and  invaded 
Africa,  those  Romans,  so  lately  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
attacked  in  their  own  capital,  suddenly  appeared  before  that 
of  the  enemy.  The  victorious  Hannibal,  after  having  for  the 
space  of  sixteen  years  ravaged  Italy,  and  reduced  the  domin- 
ions and  power  of  Rome  to  the  precincts  of  the  city,  was  re- 
called to  defend  the  walls  of  Carthage.    The  famous  batde 
of  Zam%,  B.  C.  202,  decided  the  issue  of  the  war,  and  ter- 
minated die  greatness  of  the  Carthaginian  power.  Hannibal, 
so  long  the  terror  of  Rome,  was  totally  defeated  by  the  cele- 
baated  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  sumamed  Africanus.   The 
Carthaginians,  to  save  their  capital^  were  obliged  to  purchase 


Polybius  Hist  lib.  3,  cap.  13. 
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peftee  bjr  Ae  surreiidsr  of  Aeir  fleet,  ivMi  odier  conditioQs  so 
humiUating,  that  they  could  never  after  rise  to  their  former 
greatness.  Such  was  the  event  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Be* 
fore  that  memoraUe  epoch,  Rome  had  made  continual  but 
slow  advances:  her  progress  was  afterwards  astonishmgly ' 
rapid,  and  her  formidable  rival  being  subdued,  nothing  could 
withstand  her  victorious  arms.  Greece  was  annexed  to  her 
empire,  and,  about  eleven  years  after  the  battle  of  Zama,  the 
Roman  armies  first  entered  Asia.  About  twenty-two  years 
after  their  Asiatic  expedition,  Perseus,  or  Perses,  the  last 
king  of  Macedonia,  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Pau- 
lus  £milius  ;  and  that  ancient  kingdom  was  reduced  under 
the  dominion  of  Rome,  r 

The  third  Punic  war  proved  fiital  to  Carthage.  In  the  year 
147,  B.  C.  that  opulent  and  powerful  city  was  totaUy  de* 
stroyed  by  the  Romans,  and  her  territories  reduced  to  a  Ro- 
man province.  Lucullus  and  Pompey  annihilated  the  for- 
midable power  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus ;  dispersed 
the  numerous  armies  of  Tigranes,  the  Armenian  monardi ; 
completed  the  conquests  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria ;  and  ex- 
tended the, empire  of  Rome  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and 
tlK^  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Julius  Caesar,  in  achieving  th^ 
conquest  of  Gaul,  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
mans, a  nation  which  they  had  ever  considered  as  their  most 
dangerous  enemy.  The  remotest  provinces  of  Spain,  and  of 
Lusitania,  the  modem  Portugal,  were  reduced  by  the  victo-^ 
rious  arms  of  Pompey,  and  other  commanders.  About  thirty 
years  before  the  Christian  sera,  the  Roman  republic  had  ex- 
tended its  domimons  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa, 
to  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euxine  sea.  All  the  na- 
tions within  these  boundaries  acknowledged  the  sway  of 
Rome,  and  enriched  her  with  their  spoils. 

During  the  period  which  preceded  the  Punic  wars,  the  Ro- 
man^  knew  litde  of  wealth,  and  still  less  of  luxury.  Their 
manners  were  jiaan  and  simple.  The  arts  which  embellish 
life  and  render  society  agreeable  had  made  litde  progress. 
Their  architecture  was  mean.  Painting  and  sculpture  were 
scarcely  known^    Commerce  was  disregarded  by  a  people 
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who  ilei|Hted  fiuigii  limriet,  and  mbouc  prindpid 
"MB  war.  JLiterature  was  as  little  odtivaled  as  aits  aad  trade 
The  popular  foacm  of  dK  Rohudi  govcnnaent  caused  dp- 
queBoe  to  be  held  in  high  esrimation.  The  military  oratioaB 
of  their  oommaaders  called  fardi  their  talcats  for  pafaiic 
speaking;  but, fKvioas  to  die  introducdonof  liSeiatureAoa 
Greece,  fioasaa  eloquence  was  die  siasple  effiision  of  asSoM, 
unpolished  by  art.  Of  aU  the  arts  of  peace,  agricultare,  he^ 
4ng  die  most  essendaHy  oeoeasary,  was,  by  die  pnniitvia  Bo- 
mans,  held  in  die  greatest  esteem.  Tbear  consids  and  diota- 
tors  did  not  disdain  to  handle  die  plough* 

•If  no  mvdon  whatever,  as  Livy  iafonms  us,  kept  free  fram 
luxury  longer  than  the  Romans,  it  is  certain  that  after  its  in- 
troduction none  ever  carried  it  to  a  more  extnivaguit  height. 
No  sooner  was  Carthage  annihilated,  and  the  conquest  of 
Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Asia  achieved,  than  every  diiag 
was  totaUy  changed  at  Rome.     Wealth  rushed  in  like  a  toiv- 
rent,  and  was  accompanied  by  luxury  its  constant  attendant. 
Those  countries  had  been  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  Penia, 
and  embelliBbed  by  the  eSbrts  of  industry  and  art.    They 
had  long  been  in  a  high  state  of  civilization :  conquest  and 
commerce  had  concurred  to  increase  their  wealth.     This 
now  flowed  into  Rome,  the  great  receptacle  of  plunder.    The 
Roman  generals  and  other  opulent  cidzens  soon  began  to  ri- 
val sovereign  princes  in  riches  and  magnificence,  and  luxury 
displayed  itself  in  all  kinds  of  forms.    The  mud'Amilt  ci^ 
totally  disappeared :   its   thatched  huts  were  changed  intO' 
palaces :    superb  temples,  magnificent  pordooes,   imaBenwe 
Ixidis,  lofty  columns,  and  triumphal  arches,  formed  its  em- 
liellishments.    The  irugd  repasts  of  the  prinsidve  Romans 
were  superseded  by  sumptuous  fieasts.  Lands  and  seas  were 
raneacked,  and  the  spoils  of  a  whole  provmce  were  some- 
times expended  on  a  single  supper. 

The  influx  of  wealth  and  luxuiy  into  Rome,  through  the 
rapid  success  of  her  arms,  and  the  ^oils  of  conquered  coun- 
tries, produced  among  her  cidzens  another  revcdudon,  which 
history  must  celebrate  as  the  basis  of  European  civilizadon 
and  literature.  In  conquering  Greece,  the  Romans  imbibed 
« tasU  for  the  arts  and  literature  of  diat  country.    Gredan 
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leatsiiig  9BaA  ekgaoce,  ts  well  ito  Astittic  lumuy,  were  Intto* 
dttced,  and  Inade  a  fyrogress  equrily  rapid  and  brilliant.  Va- 
rious circumstanoM  concurred  to  this  introduction  of  Gre- 
cian litteratur^.  Various  obstacles  were  also  raised  agaieM 
those  new  stiidiea  by  the  admirers  of  the  ancient  discipline. 
These  apprehended^  that  the  study  of  letters  among  the  Ro- 
rnsji  youth  would  diniaish  their  ardour  for  the  exercise  of 
aran*.  But  when  the  Ronaans  had  once  imbibed  a  taste  for 
learnings  no  opposition  oonld  check  their  progress.  The  an- 
tiquated notions  of  primitive  simplicity  soon  disappeared ; 
and  the  Roman  youth  flocked  in  crowds  to  Complete  their 
studies  in  die  schools  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  at  Athens 
and  other  Grecian  cities.  Rhetoric  was  their  favourite  study : 
it  was,  together  wkh  the  science  of  arms,  the  grand  recbm- 
mcndation  to  pofnilar  favour,  and  opened  a  road  to  all  the 
offices  and  honours  of  llie  republic.  The  apprehension  that 
learning  would  enervate  <he  Romans  was  soon  discovered  to 
be  wiibonded.  Tiie  asuses  were  associaled  with  the  Roman 
ea^eSf  and  several  of  the  greatest  generafa  of  the  republic 
distinguished  diemsehres  as  their  votaries*  Scipio,  Sylla, 
Lnculhts,  CsBsar,  Pompey,  and  Antony,  are  equity  ilhi»- 
trious  in  the  annals  of  liiteratare  and  of  warf .  The  age  of 
senatorial  and  forensic  doquence,  among  the  Romans,  may 
be  considered  as  commencing  about  the  time  of  the  destrao- 
taon  ^  Caithage,  and  cn<fing  at  the  death  of  Cicero.  During 
this  brilUflKt  period,  Rome  vied  with  Athens  herself  in  the 
cubive  of  letters.  The  number  of  orators  who  shone  in  the 
senate  and  the  forum,  was  scareely  ever  exceeded  in  Greece, 
in  the  age  of  her.  greatest  literary  inne. 

This  moral  and  inteMeetual  revohstion  which  wealth  and 
conquest  produced  at  Rome,  and  which  forms  so  striking  a 
circumstance  of  her  history,  was  soon  followed  by  tremaoh 
dous  political  convulsions.  These  have  generaHy  been  mU 
ttibuted  to  the  corruption  cd  manners  oecasioned  by  the  in^ 
flux  of- wealth  md  the  prevrience  of  koeury.    The  influenee 


*  Plolsrcb  io  Catooe. 

t  See  Plutarch's  lives  of  these  illastrious  commanders. 
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of  this  new  state  of  things  had  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
weaken  that  patriotic  spirit^  which  caused  the  primitive  Ro- 
mans to  overtook  all  private  interest  with  a  view  to  that  of 
the  republic.  The  wealth  of  the  principal  citizens  gave  them 
an  undue  influence.  Costly  feasts,  sumptuous  shows,  and 
splendid  entertainments,  were  used  as  means  of  courting 
popular  favour.  In  the  election  of  their  magistrates,  the 
people  paid  more  regard  to  the  riches,  than  to  the  virtue  of 
the  candidates.  A  universal  system  of  corruption  was  es- 
tablished, and,  amidst  the  dissipation  of  feasts  and  spectacles, 
the  mass  of  the  citizens  lost  sight  of  the  republic,  while  the 
^eat  sacrificed  the  public  interest  to  motives  of  private  am- 
bition. 

In  the  latter  times  of  the  republic,  the  Roman  citizens  sur- 
passed in  magnificence  and  pomp,  in  expensive  entelrtain- 
ments  and  sumptuous  mode  of  living,  the  ostentatious  and 
effeminate  monarchs  of  Asia.  Their  houses  were  most 
costly  structures,  and  splendidly  decorated*.  Their  feasts 
were  served  up  in  gold  plate,  on  tables  inlaid  with  the  same 
metal.  The  guests  reclined  on  sofas  supported  by  legs  of 
ivory,  silver,  and  sometimes  of  gold,  and  covered  with  tric- 
linaria,  or  rich  Babylonian  carpets,  of  about  £6fiO0  sterling 
in  value.  .  Fountains  of  variegated  marble  played  in  their 
csenacula,  or  dining  rooms,  in  order  to  cool  the  air  ; 
and  in  their  lamps,  which  were  often  fabricated  of  the 
richest  materials,  were  burned  the  most  fragrant  and  cost- 
ly oils.  Their  carriages  were  covered  with  silver  and 
gold.  To  support  this  extravagance,  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces were  guilty  of  the  most  grievous  extortionsf .  The 
most  shameless  corruption  pervaded  every  department  of 
the  state,  and  the  most  infamous  crimes  polluted  the  citizens, 
Overgrovm  individuals  enriched  themselves  at  the  public 
expense;  and  the  lower  classes  of  citizens,  reduced  to 
poverty,  sank  into  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  patrician  or- 
der.   Under  the  emperors,  luxury,  if  possible,  increased  : 


•  Pliny,  lib.  36,  cap.  15.  f  Cicero's  Oration  against  Verrcs. 
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but  we  shall  the  less  wonder  at  Caligula's  extravagance  in 
expending  above  £  80,000  on  a  single  supper,  when  we  are 
told,  that  the  tragedian  Clodius  Esopus  lavished  600  sester- 
tia,  about  ;^  4,843  sterling,  on  one  luxurious  dish,  and  that 
his  son  treated  each  of  his  guests,  after  dinner,  with  a  rich 
cordial,  in  which  a  costly  pearl  was  dissolved.  It  will  not 
perhaps  be  too  bold  an  assertion  that  no  other  city,  of  the  an- 
cient or  modem  world,  ever  exhibited  such  scenes  of  expen- 
sive nuignificence  and  luxury  as  Rome  in  the  latter  times  of 
the  republic,  and  under  the  emperors. 

The  wealth  and  luxury  of  Rome,  with  all  the  corruption 
of  manners  which  they  had  introduced  among  her  citizens, 
were  only  concurrent  causes  which  served  to  give  activity  to 
others  of  a  more  hidden  nature.  The  radical  cause  of  her 
troubles  was  coeval  with  the  city  itself,  or,  at  least,  with  the 
form  of  republican  government  which  was  adopted.  An 
odious  regulation  separated  the  Roman  citizens  into  two 
distinct  classes,  often  hostile  to  each  other,  and  always  agita- 
ted with  mutual  jealousies. .  These  were  the  patrician  and 
the  plebeian,  or,  in  modem  language,  the  aristocratic  and  de- 
mocratic orders.  All  the  offices  and  honours  of  the  republic 
were  confined  to  the  patricians  ;  but  the  right  of  election  re- 
sided with  the  people.  The  third,  or  equestrian  order,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  numerous,  and  never  acted  any  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  domestic  troubles  of  the  republic ;  but 
the  patricians  and  the  plebeians  maintained  an  unceasing  con- 
test. After  repeated  struggles,  victory  declared  in  favour  of 
the  democratic  party.  Caius  Marius,  a  plebeian,  was  elected 
to  the  consular  dignity,  the  highest  in  the  Roman  republic. 
This  triumph  of  the  people  excited  the  resentment  of  die  pa- 
trician order.  Rome,  which  had  long  nourished  the  seeds  of 
civil  war  in  her  constitution,  soon  reaped  the  fruit  in  full 
maturity.  The  whole  policy  of  the  patrician  order  was  the 
depression  of  the  people ;  and  the  senate  had  long  maintained 
its  authority  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  foreign  wars,  which 
drained  off  the  turbulent  spirits,  and  left  the  citizens  litde 
leisure  for  attending  to  their  privileges,  or  for  asserting  their 
rights.  To  keep  the  people  amused  with  wars  abroad,  and 
employed  in  splendid  amusements  at  home,  was  an  invariable 
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maxim  of  patrician  policy.  The  rising  power  of  the  popa- 
lar  party  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  tumultuous  scenes 
which  patrician  ambition  and  popular  licentiousness  had  so 
often  excited,  were  renewing  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 
The  civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sylla  drenched  Rome 
with  the  blood  of  her  citizens  ;  and  the  patricians,  as  well  as 
the  plebeians,  found  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  an  armed 
soldiery.  The  evil  was  grown  too  inveterate,  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  individuals  too  restless  and  aspiring  to  be  controlled 
by  any  other  authority  than  one  founded  on  the  extinction  of 
the  republican  system.  The  influx  of  wealth,  and  the  mix-  / 
ture  of  Asiatic  luxury  with  Roman  ambition,  gave  an  addi- 
tional force  to  the  factions.  The  senate,  although  it  retained 
its  ostensible  authority,  no  longer  possessing  efficient  power^ 
was,  together  with  the  people,  governed  by  overgrown  indi- 
viduals. The  factions  themselves  underwent  a  total  change 
in  regard  to  their  principles  and  their  objects.  The  grand 
struggle  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians  was  con- 
verted into  a  war  between  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  or,  rather^ 
into  a  contest  between  powerful  demagogues  who  had  armies 
at  command,  and  ruled  over  the  senate  as  well  as  over  the 
people.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  equalled  sovereign 
princes  in  opulence,  and  the  heterogeneous  mass  composing 
the  Roman  populace,  were  ready  to  follow  any  leader  who 
entertained  them  with  feasts,  and  distributed  large  sums  of 
money  among  them  for  the  purposes  of  corruption. 

Pompey,  Csesar,  and  Crassus,  had  obtained  the  principid 
sway  in  Rome.  Combining  their  different  advantages,  more 
completely  to  establish  their  authority,  they  formed  a  trium- 
virate, and  governed  the  republic  with  an  absolute  power. 
In  consequence  of  this  combination,  they  procured  for  them- 
selves the  government  of  the  best  provinces,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  chief  military  force  of  the  republic.  Crassus 
had  Asia  s  Pompey  selected  Spain ;  Gaul,  which  was  not 
yet  conquered,  was  assigned  to  Caesar.  Crassus  lost  his 
life,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthians.  Csesar,  in  somewhat  more  than  nine 
years,  completed  the  conquest  of  Gaul.  In  every  campaign 
he  had  been  succ^sful,  and  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
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best  tfoops  of  the  republic.  The  lenate  was  alarmed  at  the 
news  of  hia  victories,  and  Pompey  grew  jealous  of  hit 
power.  On  Cesar's  declaring  his  intention  of  presenting 
himself  as  candidate  for  a  second  consulship,  he  received  an 
order  to  disband  his  army,  and  appear  as  a  private  person  at 
the  election.  Csesar  endeavoured  to  come  to  an  accommo- 
dation, but  finding  the  majority  of  the  senate  decidedly  hos- 
tile to  his  interests,  he  entered  Italy  with  his  veteran  legions, 
who  were  devoted  to  his  cause,  and  advanced  towarda 
Rome,  On  the  news  of  his  approach,  the  senate,  with  most 
of  the  patrician  order,  left  the  city  and  passed  over  into 
Greece.  Csesar,  although  a  patrician,  was  the  favourite  of 
the  people,  and  Pompey  was  the  idol  of  the  senate.  Having 
entered  the  city  without  opposition,  he  was  pronounced  con- 
sul and  dictator.  He  then  hastened  into  Spain,  where  the 
troops  under  Pompey's  lieutenants  soon  submitted  them- 
selves to  his  disposal.  Thus  reinforced,  he  passed  into  Ma- 
cedonia, where  the  senate  had  collected  a  numerous  army,  of 
which  Pompey  had  the  command.  In  the  first  engagement 
Csesar  was  defeated ;  but  the  whole  strength  of  both  parties 
being  afterwards  concentrated  in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  the 
contest  was  there  decided.  Csesar  was  completely  victo- 
rious. Pompey  fled  into  Egypt,  and  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  Csesar.  Receiving  intelligence  on  his  arrivsd  that 
Pompey  had  been  slain  by  the  order  of  king  Ptolemy, 
Csesar  immediately  laid,  siege  to  Alexandria,  where  he  met 
with  great  difficulties,  and  was  exposed  to  great  dangers* 
Having  at  last  taken  the  capital,  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  he  committed  the  government  to  the 
famous  Cleopatra,  whose  beauty,  accomplishments,  vices, 
and  misfortunes,  have  rendered  her  name  immortal.  The 
only  enemies  now  remaining  were  Scipio  and  Juba  in  Africa, 
and  the  two  sons  of  Pompey  in  Spain.  These  being  speedily 
conquered,  Csesar  was  received  on  his  return  to  Rome, 
with  general  applause  by  both  the  people  and  the  senate,  and 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Father  of  his  country,  and  the 
office  of  perpetual  dictator.  He  was  about  undertaking  an 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  when  he  was  slain  in  the 
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senate-house  by    Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  other  conspi* 
rators*".     Csesar  fell  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  after 


*  There  were  about  sixty  persons  said  to  be  engaged  in  this  conspi- 
racy, the  greatest  part  of  them  of  the  senatorian  rank ;  bat  M.  Brutna 
and  C.  Cassias  were  the  chief  in  credit  and  authority,  the  first  con- 
trivers and  movers  of  the  whole  design. 

M.  Junius  Brutus  was  of  the  most  illustrious  fiimily  of  the  republic, 
deriving  his  name  and  descent,  in  a  direct  line,  from  that  first  consul 
L.  Brutus,  who  expelled  Tarquin,  and  gave  freedom  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. Having  lost  his  fieUher  when  very  young,  he  was  trained  with 
great  care  by  his  uncle  Cato,  in  all  the  studies  of  polite  literature ;  un- 
der the  discipline  of  such  a  tutor  he  imbibed  a  warm  love  for  liberty 
and  virtue.  He  had  excellent  parts,  and  great  industry,  and  acquired 
an  early  £Eime  at  the  bar.  But  philosophy  was  his  favourite  study. 
While  his  mother  lived  in  the  greatest  familiarity  with  Caesar,  he  was 
constantly  attached  to  the  opposite  party,  and  firm  to  the  interests  of 
liberty,  for  the  sake  of  which,  he  adhered  to  Pompey,  whom  he  hated, 
and  acted  on  that  side  with  distinguished  zeal.  He  had  publicly  defend- 
ed Milo^s  act  of  killing  Clodius,  by  a  maxim  which  he  maintained  to 
be  universally  true — that  '<  those  who  live  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  and 
cannot  be  brought  to  a  trial,  ought  to  be  taken  ofT  without  a  trial."  The 
reason  of  the  case  was  applicable  to  Cxsar,  whose  power  had  placed 
him  above  4he  reach  of  the  law,  and  left  no  way  of  punishing  him  but 
by  assassination.  This  therefore,  was  Brutus's  motive ;  and  Antony 
did  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  conspirators 
who  acted  from  principle  ;  that  the  rest  from  private  malice  rose  up 
against  the  man,  he  alone  against  the  tyrant. 

C.  Cassias  was  descended  likewise  from  a  family  not  less  honourable 
or  ancient,  nor  less  zealous  for  the  public  liberty  than  that  of  l^mtus. 
The  old  writers  assign  several  frivolous  reasons  of  disgust,  as  the  mo- 
tives of  his  killing  Cssar.  But  we  find  the  true  motives  in  his  temper 
and  principles :  for  his  nature  was  singularly  impetuous  and  violent, 
impatient  of  contradiction,  and  much  more  of  subjection,  and  passion- 
ately fond  of  glory,  virtue,  and  liberty  :  it  was  from  these  qualities  that 
Cxsar  apprehended  his  danger ;  and  when  admonished  to  beware  of 
Antony  and  Dolabella,  used  to  say,  that ''  it  was  not  the  gay,  the  curl- 
ed, and  the  jovial  whom  he  had  cause  to  fear,  but  the  thoughtful,  the 
pale,  and  the  lean,"  meaning  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

The  next  in  authority  to  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  Decimus  Brutus 
and  C.  Trebonius :  they  had  both  been  constantly  devoted  to  Caesar, 
and  were  singularly  favoured,  advanced,  and  entrusted  by  him  in  all 
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he  had  advanced  himself  to  a  height  of  power  which  no 
x:<Hiqueror  had  ever  attained  before.    To  raise  this  mighty 


his  wars.  Decimus  was  of  the  same  family  with  his  namesake  MarcuS) 
and  Caesar,  as  if  jealous  of  a  name  that  inspired  aversion  to  kings,  was 
particularly  solicitous  to  gain  them  both  to  his  interest,  and  seemed  to 
have  succeeded  to  his  wish  in  Decimus,  who  embraced  his  friendship, 
and  accepted  all  his  fisivours.  He  was  brave,  geoeroos,  magnificent) 
and  lived  with  great  splendour  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  immense  for- 
tune. He  kept  a  numerous  band  of  gladiators  at  his  own  expense  for 
the  diversion  of  the  city ;  and,  after  Cesar's  death,  spent  about  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  his  own  money  in  maintaining  an  army 
against  Antony. 

Trebonius  had  no  family  to  boast  of,  but  was  wholly  a  new  man,  and 
a  creature  of  the  power  of  Caesar,  who  advanced  him  through  all  the 
honoura  of  the  state  to  the  consulship.  As  the  historiaas  have  not  sug- 
gested any  reason  that  should  move  either  him  or  Decimus,  to  the  re- 
solution  of  killing  a  man  to  whom  they  were  infinitely  obliged,  we  may 
reasonably  impute  it,  as  Cicero  does,  <<  to  a  superior  love  of  their  coun- 
try, which  made  them  prefer  the  liberty  of  Rome  to  the  friendship  of 
any  man,  and  choose  rather  ^o  be  the  destroyers  than  the  partners  of  a 
tyranny." 

The  rest  of  the  conspirators  were  young  men  of  noble  blgod,  eager 
to  revenge  the  ruin  of  their  fortunes  and  families,  and  men  obscure  and 
unknown  to  the  public.  It  was  agreed  by  them  all,  in  council,  to  exe- 
cute their  design  in  the  senate,  which  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the 
Ides,  or  fifteenth,  of  March :  they  knew  that  the  senate  would  applaud 
it  when  done,  and  even  assist,  if  there  was  occasion.  They  took  it  also 
for  granted  that  the  city  would  be  generally  on  their  side.  The  only 
deliberation  that  perplexed  them,  and  on  which  they  were  much  divi- 
ded, was  whether  they  should  not  kill  Antony  and  Lepidus  together 
with  Caesar,  especially  Antony,  the  most  ambitious  of  the  two,  and  the 
most  likely  to  create  fresh  danger  to  the  commonwealth.  Cassius,  with 
a  majority  of  the  company,  was  for  killing  him :  but  the  two  Brutuses 
alleged,  "  that  to  shed  more  blood  than  was  necessary  would  disgrace 
their  cause,  and  draw  upon  them  an  imputation  of  cruelty,  and  of  act- 
ing, not  so  much  to  free  the  city,  as  to  get  the  dominion  of  it  into  their 
own  hands."  This  lenity  proved  their  ruin,  and,  by  leaving  their  work 
imperfect,  defeated  all  the  benefit  of  iL 

Many  prodigies   are  mendoned  by  the  historians  to  have  given 

warning  of  Caesar's  death,  which  having  been  forged  by  some,  and 

.  credulously  believed  by  others,  were  copied  as  usual  by  all,  to  strike 

the  imagination  of  their  readers,  and  raise  an  awful  attention  to  an 
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fkbric,  be  had  made  more  desolation  in  the  world,  than  any 
man,  Bonaparte  excepted,  that  ever  lived.  He  used  to  say, 
that  his  conquests  in  Gaul  had  cost  about  a  million  and  two 
hundred  thousand  lives ;  and  if  we  add  the  civil  wars  to  the 
account,  they  could  not  cost  the  republic  much  less,  in  the 
more  valuable  blood  of  its  best  citizens :  yet,  when*  through 
a  perpetual  course  of  faction,  violence,  rapine,  and  slaughter, 
he  had  made  his  way  at  last  to  the  empire,  he  did  not  enjoy 
die  quiet  possession  of  it  above  five  months. 

He  was  endowed  with  every  great  and  noble  quality  that 
could  exalt  human  nature,  and  give  a  man  the  ascendant  in 
society :  he  was  formed  to  excel  in  peace  as  well  as  war,  pro* 
vident  in  council,  fearless  in  acdon,  and  executing  what  he 
had  resolved  with  an  amazing  celerity:  generous  beyond 
measure  to  his  friends,  pbcable  to  his  enemies,  and  for  parts, 
learning,  and-  eloquence,  scarcely  inferior  to  any  man.  He 
spoke  with  the  same  force  with  which  he  fought,  and  if  he 


event  in  which  the  godt  were  sapposed  to  be  interested.    Cicero  has 
related  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  them,  "  that  as  Cesar  was  sa- 
crificing, a  little  before  his  death,  with  great  pomp  and  splendour,  in 
his  triumphal  robes  and  golden  chair,  the  vicUm,  which  was  a  iat  ox, 
was  found  to  be  without  a  heart.    On  the  next  day  he  sacrificed  again, 
in  hopes  to  find  the  entrails  more  propitious,  but  the  liver  of  the  bnllock 
appeared  to  want  its  head,  which  was  reckoaed  also  among  the  direlol 
omens.    These  cases  of  victims,  sometimes  without  a  heart,  or. a  liver, 
gave  rise  to  a  .curious  question,  how  to  account  for  the  cause  of  so 
strange  a  phenomenon.  The  most  probable  solution  is,  that  if  the  fects 
be  truly  represented,  they  were  contrived  by  Cssar's  friends,  and  the 
heart  conveyed  away  by  some  artifice,  to  give  them  a  better  pretence 
of  enforcing  their  admonitions,  and  putting  Caesar  upon  his  guard 
against  daggers  which  they  really  apprehended,  from  quite  difiereat 
causes  thaa  the  pretended  denunciations  of  Um  gods.    In  the  morning 
of  the  fatal  day,  M.  Bratos  and  C.  Cassios  appeared,  according  to  cus- 
tom, in  the  forami  to  hear  and  determine  causes,  where,  though  they 
.  had  daggers  under  their  gowns,  they  sat  with  the  same  calmness  as 
if  they  had  nothing  upon  their  minds,  till  the  news  of  Ciesar's  coming 
ottt  to  the  senate  called  them  away  to  the  performance  of  their  part 
in  the  tragical  act.    This  they  executed  at  last  with  such  resolutioo, 
that  through  their  eagerness  to  stab  Cssar,  they  even  .wounded  one 
another. 
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had  devoted  himself  td  die  bar,  would  have  rivalled  Cicero. 
Nor  was  he  a  master  only  of  the  politer  arts,  but  conversant 
also  widi  the  most  abstruse  and  critical  parts  of  leamitig.  He 
was  a  most  liberal  patron  of  wit  and  learning,  wheresoever 
found ;  and,  from  his  love  of  talents,  would  readily  pardon 
those  who  had  employed  them  against  himself:  rightly  judg- 
ing, that  by  making  such  men  his  friends,  he  should  draw 
praises  from  the  persons  by  whom  he  had  been  aspersed.  His 
capital  passions  were  ambition  and  love  of  pleasure,  which 
he  indulged  in  their  turns  to  the  greatest  excess :  yet  the 
first  was  always  predominant,  and  to  it  he  could  easily  sacri* 
fice  all  the  charms  of  the  other,  and  draw  pleasure  even  from 
toils  and  dangers,  when  they  ministered  to  his  glory.  For  he 
thought  T3nranny  the  greatest  of  goddesses,  and  had  fre- 
quently in  his  mouth  a  yerse  of  £uripides,  which  expressed 
the  image  of  his  soul,  that  ^^  if  right  and  justice  were  ever  to 
be  violated,  they  were  to  be  violated  for  the  sake  of  reign- 
ing." This  was  the  chief  end  and  purpose  of  his  life ;  the 
scheme  that  he  had  formed  from  his  early  youth  ;  so  that  he 
came  with  sobriety  and  meditation  to  the  subversion  of  the 
republic.  He  used  to  say,  *^  that  there  were  two  things  ne- 
cessary to  acquire  and  to  support  power,  soldiers  and  money, 
which  yet  depended  mutually  on  each  other :  with  money, 
therefore,  he  provided  soldiers,  and  with  soldiers  extorted 
money :  and  was  of  all  men  the  most  rapacious  in  plunder- 
ing both  friends  and  foes,  sparing  neither  prince,  state,  tem- 
ple, nor  even  private  persons,  who  were  known  to  possess  any 
share  of  treasure.  His  great  abilities  would  necessarily  have 
made  him  one  of  the  first  citizens  of  Rome  ;  but  disdaining 
a  private  condiuon,  he  could  never  rest  till  he  had  made  himr 
self  a  monarch.  In  acting  this  last  part,  his  usual  prudence 
seemed  to  fail  him ;  as  if  the  height  to  which  he  had  ascend- 
ed had  turned  his  head  and  made  him  giddy :  for,  by  a  vain 
ostentation  of  his  power,  he  destroyed  the  stability  of  it ;  and 
as  men  shorten  life  by  living  too  fa^t^  so  by  an  intemperance 
in  reigning,  he  brought  his  care^  to  a  violent  end. 

It  wais  a  common  question  after  his  death,  and  proposed 
as  a  problem  by  Livy,  whether  it  was  of  service  to  the  re- 
public that  he  had  ever  been  bom.    The  question  did  not 

VOL.  V.  [14]    ^ 
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ttini  oa4dte  simple  meite  of  his  acdi,  but  on  Aeir  «ccidetitrf 
cffeotft,  pturdcylarlj  their  pniductioD  of  die  sedleBieiit  under 
AagufltuB,  and  the  benefits  of  thsit  goivenuteaty  both  of  which 
iveretheconsequeiioesof  histfnuuif.  Saetootus,  upon  bafaui* 
ciiig  the  exact  sum  of  his  vaitues  and  vices,  declM'es  him  on 
the  whdle  *^  to  have  been  justly  killed.'*  This  appears  to  hmvt 
been  the  genend  sense  of  the  best,  the  wisest,  and  the  naost 
disinterested  men  in  Rome,  at  the  time  when  the  act  was  eom* 
mitted* 

Hie  only  question  which  seemed  to  admit  any  dispute  was, 
whedier  it  ought  to  have  been  committed  by  those  who  were 
tJhe  leaders  in  it :  some  of  whom  owed  their  lives  to  Csesar, 
and  others  had  been  loaded  by  him  widi  honours,  to  a  degree 
thait  helped  to  increase  die  popular  odium  against  the  act  and 
ite  author,  particularly  M.  Brutus,  who  was  the  most  cherish* 
ed  by  him  of  them  aU,  and  who  was  left  by  his  wiU  die  se^ 
cottd  heir  of  his  estate.  Cssu'^s  friends  charged  them  with 
base  ingratitude  for  killing  their  benefiactor,  and  abusing  the 
power  which  he  bad  given  to  the  destruction  of  the  giver. 
The  other  ride  extolled  the  greater  virtue  of  the  iodividiiBls^ 
for  not  being  diverted  by  private  c^msideratsons  from  doing 
an  act  of  public  benefit. 

Some  of  Caesar's  friends,  particularly  Pansa  and  Hirtius, 
advised  him  always  to  keep  a  standing  guard  of  praetorian 
troops  for  the  defence  of  his  person,  alleging,  that  a  power 
acquired  by  arms  must  necessarily  be  maintained  by  arms : 
but  his  common  answer  was,  that  he  had  rather  die  once  by 
treachery  than  live  always  in  fear  of  it.  He  used  to  hni|^ 
at  Sylla  for  restoring  the  liberty  of  die  republic,  and  to  say 
in  contempt  of  him,  diat  ^^  he  did  not  know  his  lett^n."  But 
Sylla  had  learned  to  resign  his  guards  and  his  govenunent  to* 
gether ;  whereas  Ciesar,  by  dismissing  die  one  and  retainii^ 
IJhe  odier,  committed  a  dangerous  fault  in  politics ;  for  he 
strengthened  the  popular  odium,  and  consequendy  his  oim 
danger,  while  he  weakened  his  defence. 

He  made  several  good  laws  during  lus  admmiatration» 
The  most  considerable,  as  well  as  the  most  useful  of  them* 
was  diat  no  Praetor  should  hold  any  province  more  dian  one 
year,  nor  a  conqol  more  than  two*    Caesar  knew,  by  expe- 
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rieaec,  diat  the  prokmgttkm  of  ihete  eattnor^mi^  ccMtt# 
mands,  and  tiie  latit  of  nding  kingdoms,  was  the  raadiest 
way,  not  only  to  inapfare  a  contempt  of  the  laws,  hot  to  give 
a  man  the  poiirer  to  subvert  them ;  and  he  hoped,  thereforr, 
fay  this  law  to  prevent  any  other  man  from  doing  what  he 
himself  had  done,  and  to  secure  hi&o^  possesaicHi  from  the 
attempts  of  all  invaders. 

The  asaassioatioii  of  Csesar,  which  was  the  lastefibrt  of  tho 
patrician  party,  threw  the  people  of  Rome  into  extreme  con* 
fbsion,  asMl  roused  their  fury  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  con* 
qiirators,  having  saved  themselves  by  a  precipitate  flight, 
pasae^  into  Macedonia,  and  collected  an  army*  His  nephew 
Oetavius,  and  his  friend-  Mark  Antony,  stood  forward  as 
die  avengers  of  Us  death.  The  battle  of  Philippi  decided 
the  contest.  The  conspirators  were  defeated.  Brutus  and 
Casstus  perished.  Oetavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus  formed 
g  second  triumvirate^  and  the  latter  being  set  aside,  the  two 
former  divided  between  them  tiie  supreme  power.  Aptony 
governed  the  eastern,  and  Octayiua  the  western  part  of  the 
ilovMm  dominions.  The  naval  engagement  of  Actium  dey 
ckkd  the  diffei'enccs  that  arose  between  them.  Mark  Ain 
tony  being  defeated,  fled  into  Egypt,  where  boA  he  and 
Cleopatra  fell  by  ifaeir  own  hands.  By  the  deadi  of  Cleopa'* 
tra  Ae  Uhistrioiis  ra^  of  the  Ptolemies  became  extinct,  mi 
£g3^t  was  reduced  to  a  ItoBim  province.  From  dial  periodj 
Oetavius,  being  left  wtthcut  eiidicr  associates  or  rival,  was 
honoured  with  the  tit)e  of  Augustus,  and  reigned  sole  sove^ 
reign  of  the  Roman  worid. 

Rome  had,  at  this  period,  arrived  atf  the  heighl  of  hef 
power  and  glory.  Her  military  systeiiiv  vhich  enabled  he^ 
to  make  so  brilliant  a  figure  ip  ^e  aonaSs  of  the  world,  natu^^ 
rally  excites  our  curiosity,  and  fittracts  our  attention. 

The  constitutiQii  of  the  Roman  repuUic  was  in.  theory  and 
practice  completely  military.  Rome  might  h^ive  been  eoiisi- 
dered  as  a  camp,  for  all  her  citii^ens  were  aoldiers,  Every  Rq^ 
man:  citiaen,  with  a  few  exceptions,  before  he  attained  1^  the 
age  of  farty-aix,  was  obliged  to  serve  ten  yearp  in  the  cavalry, 
or  uxteen  in  the  mfimtry.  In  case  of  any  pressing  danger, 
the  tim?  of  militaiy  service  began  at  twenty  years  of  age, 
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and  a  c||izen  could  not  be  admitted  as  a  candi&te  for  any  of 
the  offices  of  the  state,  till  he  had  served  ten  campaigns. 

In  thie  primitive  ages  of  Rone,  the.  use  of  arms  was  wholly 
restricted  to  those  classes  of  citizens  who  had  prc^rty  to  de* 
fend.  The  requisite  qualification  for  a  Roman  soldier  was 
the  possession  of  valuaides  to  the  amount  of  about  £40  alerr 
ling,  a  very  considerable  sum  at  that  early  period.  The  sol* 
dier,  as  he  served  without  pay,  was  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  providing  for  his  own  maintenance,  at  the  time  that  he  de* 
fended  his  property  and  his  country.  At  the  siege  of  Veii 
A.  U.  C.  349,  vrhich,  continuing  the  long  space  of  ten  yean, 
imposed  great  hardships  on  soldiers  thus  unprovided  for  by 
the  state,  a  regular  pay  was  first  established.  The  Romtti 
soldiers,  however,  like  those  of  all  ancient  nattons,  depended, 
chiefly  on  plunder  for  the  acquirition  of  wealtfi.  Numerous 
instances  also  shew  that  their  emolumeiits  arising  from  im- 
mense donatives  amounted  to  more  than  their  regular  pay ; 
and,  consequently,  that  the  profits  of  a  military  life  were,  in 
«irery  respect,  irregular  and  indeterminate,  but  generally  very 
considerable.  In  process  of  time,  war  was  improved  into  an 
art,  and  converted  into  a  trade.  The  qualification  of  pro- 
perty began  to  be  disregarded.  Caius  Marius  was  the  first 
of  the  Roman  consuls  who .  indiscriminately  admitted  the 
rabble  of  Italy  into  the  legions.  His  examfde  was  followed 
by  other  commanders,  and  the  legal  qualifications  being  das- 
regarded  in  the  choice  of  soldiers,  the  personal  requisites  of 
age,  strength,  and  stature  vere  alone  sought  after.  The  le- 
gions, when  recruited  in  the  most  distant  provinces,  and  con- 
sisting of  men  of  different  nations,  were  considered  as  com- 
posed of  Roman  citizens.  That  distinction,  when  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  legal  qualification,  being  converted  into  an 
honourable  recompense,  every  legionary  soldier  became,  by 
virtue  of  his  enrolment,  a  citizen  of  Rome. 

The  number  of  soldiers  of  which  the  Roman  legion  was 
composed  varied  at  different  periods.  Under  the  empennrs, 
it  consisted  of  six  thousand  one  hundred  infantry,  and  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-six  cavalry.  The  defisnsive  arms  of  the 
legion  of  infantry  consisted  of  a  helmet  with  a  lofty  crest, 
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a  bre«8t»plate,  or  a  coat  of  mail,  greaves  on  their  legp,  and  a 
buckkr.  on  their  kft  arm.  The  buckler  was  concave,  and  of 
oblong  form,  four  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  made  of  light  wood,  covered  with  a  bull's  hide,  and 
guarded  with  plates  of  iron  or  brass.  The  offensive  arms 
were  the  spear,  the  ]Hlam,  and  the  sword.  The  pilum  was  a 
ponderous  javelin  about  six  feet  long,  and  terminated  by  a 
massive  triangular  point  of  steel.  When  this  formidable 
weapon  ^as  thrown  by  a  skilful  hand,  no  shield  or  corslet 
couldresist the  impetuosity  of  die  stroke,  and  no  cavaby  durst 
approach  within  its  reach.  As  soon  as  the  Roman  soldier 
had  parted  his  pilum,  he  chrew  his  sword  and  rushed  on  the 
enemy.  The  sword,  having  a  double  edge  and  a  sharp  point, 
was  equally  formed  for  striking  or  pushing,  but  the  soldier 
was  instructed  to  prefer  fhe  latter  method.  The  defensive 
arms  of  the  Roman  cavalry  were  the  helmet,  the  oblong 
shield,  light  boots,  and  a  coat  of  mail*  The  javelin  and  the 
long  broad«sword  were  the  principal  offensive  weapons.  The 
cavalry  of  the  republic  was  composed  of  the  noble  youth  of 
Rome  aad  Italy,  who  performed  their  military  services  on 
horseback  ;  and,  in  expectation  of  advancement  to  the  public 
offices  and  honours  of  the  state,  recommended  themselves  by 
deeds  of  valour  to  the  future  sufirages  of  the  citizens.  The 
camp  of  a  Roman  legion  was  a  regular  fortification,  exactly 
quadrangular,  surrounded  with  a  deep  ditch,  a  high  rampart, 
and  a  strong  palisade.  All  these  were  made  by  the  soldieHB. 
The  Roman  legionaries  were  as  well  trained  to  the  use  of  the 
spade  and  the  pick«axe,  as  to  that  of  the  sword  and  the  pilum. 
Instances  of  extraordinary  works  of  this  kind  are  met  with 
in  Roman  history,  particularly  the  wall  nineteen  miles  long, 
and  sixteen  feet  high,  with  a  proportionable  ditch,  con- 
structed by  one  legion^  assisted  by  some  auxiliary  troops,  in 
one  of  Ca^sar^s  expeditions*  against  the  Helvetii. 

The  laborious  exercises  to  which  the  Roman  soldiers  were 
perpetually  trained,  fitted  them  for  supporting  such  fatigues 


•  Caesar,  Commt  de  Bello  Gaiiico,  lib.  1.  cap.  6. 
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as  may  seem  attonishing  to  modem  effemimicy.  They  wtr^ 
(diligently  taught  to  march,  to  run,  to  leap,  lo  swim,  to  list 
every  kind  of  defensive  and  offensive  arms.  The  amt  ap* 
propriated  to  this  imitation  of  war  were  of  double  the  weight 
of  those  used  in  real  action.  On  a  march,  beside  their  arms, 
|he  legionaries  were  laden  with  their  kitchen  furniture,  the 
instruments  of  fortification^  and  provisions  for  sevaral  d;^^ 
Under  this  cumbrous  weight  they  were  trained  to  match  neiw 
twenty  miles  in  the  space  of  six  hours.  On  the  appearance 
c^  an  enemy,  they  instandy  deposited  their  baggage,  and  by 
rapid  evolutions  converted  the  coluoms  of  march  into  an  or? 
,der  of  battle.  The  Roman  discipline  was  extremely  rigid^ 
The  centurions  were  authorised  to  punish  with  blows,  the 
generals  to  punish  with  death.  On  the  other  hand,  besides 
the  substantial  rewards  of  regular  pay,  occasionid  donatives, 
and  a  stated  recompence  after  the  appobfeed  time  of  service, 
every  artifice  was  devised  to  influeace  the  ima^^naiioo,  excite 
enthusiastic  courage,  and  inspire  the  mind  of  the  soldier  with 
exalted  ideas  of  military  g^ory.  Every  thing  that  could 
strike  the  eye,  and  fill  the  imag^tion  with  a  view  of  the  mar 
jesty  of  Rome^  and  of  the  exploits  of  her  heroes,  ws^  pompous^ 
ly  displayed.  The  painted  representations  of  captimd  cities 
and  conquered  armies,  the  arms  and  spoils  of  vanquished 
enemies^  thf  military  bands  of  music,  the  general,  arrayed 
Hi  robes  of  purple  embroidered  in  gold,  and  exalted  on  a  tri* 
timphal  car,  followed  by  the  victorious  army  marching  in  so^ 
lemn  procession  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  altogether 
formed  a  spectacle  indescribably  niagnificent  and  impressive*. 
But,  aniidst  this  splendid  pomp,  a  spectacle  wa^  ^^'^y*  ^^* 
hibited,  which  to  a  modern  reader  must  appear  an  indisputar 
Ue  proof  of  Roman  barbarism..  A  train  of  illustrious  cap* 
tives,  kings  and  commanders,  in  chains,  following  the  tri* 
umphal  car  of  the  conqueror,  swelled  the  insulting  pride  of 
the  Roman  people.  These,  after  the  close  of  the  pompous 
procession,  were  put  to  a  cruel  death,  while  the  multitudes 


*  See  the  circumstsntial  account  of  the  triumph  of  Paulus  Emilios  over 
Ferieus,  king  of  Macedonia.    Piuiaixh  in  Vita  P.  EmlUi. 
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of  uiEmor  wnrnors^  who  had  faUen  iilto  the  same  calamr- 
lous  circumfllances,  were  condemned  to  perpetuid  slavery. 

The' number  of  tht  Roman  legions  varied  in  different  pe- 
rioda*  The  peace  establidmient  of  Adrian  and  the  Anto-* 
Hioea  toBsisted  of  thirty  legions,  amounting,  with  their 
a^^iary  troopa,  to  about  375,000  men.  The  naval  force  of 
the  Roman  emigre  teems  to  have  been  inadequate  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  terriiory*  Their  two  principal  fleets  were  station- 
ed at  Raveima  ttd  Miaenum :  the  former  coounanding  the 
eastern,  the  latter  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Other  sq&drooB  also  guarded  the  southern  coasts  of  Gaal, 
the  British  channel,  and  the  Euxine.  Numerous  vessels 
were  likewise  maintained  on  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  to 
intercept  the  passage  of  the  barbarians.  The  whole  marine 
of  the  Romims,  consisting  amly  of  galleys,  would  appear  in- 
considerable ioi  comparison  with  the  naval  armaments  of 
modem  Emiope  ;  bat  as.  none  of  the  barbarous  nations  had 
any  great  maritime  force,  the  Roman  marine  was  sufficient- 
for  every  useful  purpose.  A  modem  historian  considers 
450,000  men  as  the  highest  computation  that  can  be  reasona- 
bly made  of  the  whole  jnilitary  and  naval  establishment  of 
the  empire. 

Previous  to  the  seige  of  Veil,  the  citizens  of  Rome  made 
war  at  their  own  private  expence;  but  a  regular  pay  being 
then  established,  a  public  fund  became  necessary,  and  a  tax 
was  levied  in  proportion  to  property.  This  must  have  fallen 
heavy  on  the  citizens  daring  the  Punic  wars,  when  the  Ita« 
lian  states  paid  their  tribiite  iuvmilitary  services,  and  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  suppoited  the  expences  of  the  mighty  con- 
test with  Carthage.  But,  after  the  wealth  of  Syracuse,  of 
Carthage,  of  Macedonia,  and  of  Asia,  was  brought  in  triumph 
to  Rome,  the  citizens  were  delivered  from  taxation.  The 
tribute  of  the  provinces  was  found  s^cient  to  defray  the 
puUic  expenditure  till  the  reign  of  Augustus.  That  em- 
peror again  intxxxluced  taxation,  which  increased  in  succes- 
sive reigns,  and  at  last  became  intolerably  burdensome.  Mr. 
Gibbon  supposes  the  amount  of  the  Roman  revenue  to  be 
betwei^Q  £  ISflOOfiOO  and  £  20,000,000  steriing. 
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THe  celebrated  Roman  republic  was,  under  Augustus^ 
changed  into  a  monarchy.  It  still  retained  the  repuUican 
offices,  dignities,  and  forms.  The  senate  still  existed,  and 
consuls  were  elected  as  usual.  The  tide  of  Imperator,  by  the 
modems  translated  Emperor,  signified  nothing  more  llumtfae 
commander  in  chief  of  the  military  force  of  the  lepuUic. 
The  constitution  of  the  empire  was  limited  in  theory,  but 
despotic  in  reality.  Augustus,  who  was  a  consummate  mas* 
ter  of  the  art  of  governing  mankind^  sensible  how  much  men 
are  attached  to  forma  and  names,  instead  of  abcdishing  the 
republican  offices  and  dignities,  contrived  to  unite  most  of 
them  in  his  own  person*".    He  was  careful  at  the  same  time 


*  The  provinces,  long  oppressed  by  the  ministers  of  the  repdl>liC| 
sighed  for  the  government  of  a  single  person.  The  people  of  Rome 
demanded  only  bread  and  public  shows,  and  were  supplied  with  both 
by  the  liberal  hand  of  Augustus.  The  rich  and  polite  Italians  enjoyed 
the  present  blessings  of  ease  and  tranquillity,  and  suffered  not  the 
pleasing  dream  to  be  interrupted  by  the  memory  of  their  (Ad  tumuU 
tuous  freedom. 

The  reformation  of  the  senate  was  one  of  the  first  steps  in  which 
Augustus  laid  aside  the  tyrant,  and  professed  himself  the  father  of  his 
country.  He  was  elected  censor,  and  expelled  a  few  members,  and 
persuaded  near  two  hundred  to  prevent  the  shame  of  an  expulsion  by 
a  voluntary  retreat.  But  while  he  thus  restored  the  dignity,  he  de- 
stroyed the  independence,  of  the  senate. 

Before  an  assembly  thus  modelled  and  prepared,  Augustus  pro- 
nounced a  studied  oration,  which  displayed  his  patriotism,  and  disguis- 
ed his  ambition.  He  lamented,  yet  excused  his  past  conduct  Filial 
piety  bad  required  at  his  hands  the  revei^  of  his  father's  murder. 
He  was  now  al  liberty  to  satisfy  his  duty  and  his  inclination.  He  so- 
lemnly restored  the  senate  and  people  to  aJi  their  ancient  rights,  and 
wished  only  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  to 
share  the  blessings  which  he  had  obtained  for  his  country. 

It  was  dangerous  to  trust  the  sincerity  of  Augustus ;  to  seem  to  <tis- 
trust  it  was  still  more  dangerous.  Amidst  this  confosion  of  sentineotst 
the  answer  of  the  senate  was  unanimous  and  dedsive.  They  refused 
to  accept  the  resignation  of  Augustus ;  they  conjured  him  not  to  desert 
the  republic  which  he  had  saved.  After  a  decent  resistance,  the  crafty 
tyrant  submitted  to  the  orders  of  the  senate,  and  consented  to  receive 
the  government  of  the  provinces,  and  the  general  command  of  the  R0r 
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to  reject  such  tides  as  were  displeasing ;  and  refused  that  of 
dictator,  which  had  appeared  so  odious  in  Sylla  and  Julias 


roan  armies,  under  the  weU^koown  names  of  procoatul  and  imperator. 
But  he  would  receive  them  only  for  ten  years. 

Without  anf  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  conttitution.  the  gene- 
ral of  the  Roman  armies  might  receive  and  exercise  an  authority 
almost  despotic  over  the  soldiers,  the  enemies,  and  the  subjects  of  the 
republic.  The  most  important  resolutions  of  peace  and  war  were  se- 
riously debated  in  the  senate*  and  solemnly  ratified  by  the  people.  But 
when  the  arms  of  the  lepoos  were  carried  to  a  great  distance  from 
Italyi  the  generals  assumed  the  liberty  oi  directing  them  against  what* 
ever  people,  and  in  whatever  manner,  they  judged  most  advantageous 
for  the  public  service.  Such  was  the  power  ove^  the  soldiers,  and 
over  the  enemies  of  Rome,  which  was  either  granted  to  or  assumed  by 
the  generals  of  the  republic.  They  were  at  the  same  time  the  go- 
veroors,  or  rather  monarchs  of  the  conquered  provinces,  united  the 
civil  with  the  military  character,  administered  justice  as  well  as  the 
finances,  and  eacercised  both  the  executive  and  legislative  power  of  the 
state. 

Although  Augustus  considered  a  military  force  as  the  firmest  foun- 
dation, he  wisely  rejected  it  as  a  very  odious  instrument  of  government. 
It  was  more  agreeable  to  his  temper,  as  well  as  to  his  policy,  to  reign 
under  the  venerable  names  of  ancient  magistracy,  and  artfully  to  col- 
lect in  his  own  person  all  the  scattered  rays  of  civil  jurisdiction.  With 
this  view,  he  permitted  the  senate  to  confer  upon  him,  for  life,  the 
power  of  the  consular  and  tribunitian  offices,  which  were  in  the  same 
manner  continued  to  all  his  successors.  The  consuls  had  succeeded  to 
the  kings  of  Rome,  and  represented  the  dignity  of  the  state.  They 
were  considered  as  the  supreme  guardians  of  law,  equity,  and  the 
public  peace*  Such  was  their  ordinary  jurisdiction;. but,  whenever 
the  senate  empowered  the  first  magistrate  to  consult  the  safety  of  the 
commonwealth,  he  was  raised  above  the  laws,  and  exercised,  in  the 
defence  of  liberty,  a  temporary  despotism.  The  character  of  the  tri- 
bunes was,  In  every  respect,  diflferent  from  that  of  the  consols.  Their 
force  was  suited  rather  for  oppoution  than  for  action.  They  were  in- 
stituted to  defend  the  oppressed,  to  pardon  offences,  to  arraign  the 
enemies  of  the  people,  and,  when  they  judged  it  necessary,  to  stop,^ 
a  single  word,  the  whole  machine  of  govern ment.  But  when  the  coo- 
sttlar  and  tribunitian  powers  were  united,  when  they  were  vested  for 
life  in  a  single  person,  when  the  general  of  the  army  was  at  the  same 
time  the  minister  of  the  senate,  and  the  representative  ot  the  Roman 
people,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  exercise,  nor  was^it  easy  to  de- 
fine the  limits,  of  his  imperial  prerogative. 

VOL.  V.  [l5] 
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Cssar.  His  successors  imitated,  in  Ais  respect,  his  tx^ 
ample ;  and  the  republican  dignities  and  forms  were  conu^ 
nued  to  the  last  period  of  Roman  power,  as  an  ostensible 
veil  for  despotism. 

The  tender  respect  of  Augustus  for  a  free  constitution 
which  he  had  destroyed,  can  only  be  explained  by  an  atten- 
'tive  consideration  of  the  character  of  that  subde  tyrant.  A 
cool  head,  an  unfeeling  heart,  and  a  cowardly  disposition, 
prompted  him,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  assume  the  mask 
of  hypocrisy,  which  he  never  afterwards  laid  aside.  With 
the  same  hand,  and  probably  with  the  same  temper,  he 
signed  the  proscription  of  Cicero,  and  the  pardon  of  Cinna. 


To  these  accumulated  honours,  the  policy  of  Augustus  soon  added 
the  splendid,  as  well  as  important  dignities  of  supreme  pontiff  and  of 
censor.  By  the  former,  he  acquired  the  management  of  the  religioii^ 
and  by  the  latter  a  legal  inspection  over  the  manners  and  fortunes  of 
the  Roman  people.  The  emperors,  as  the  first  ministers  of  the  repub- 
lic, were  authorised  to  employ  the  revenue  at  their  discretion ;  to  de- 
dare  peace  and  war  ;  to  ratify  treaties ;  and,  by  a  most  comprehensive 
clause,  they  were  empowered  to  execute  whatsoever  they  should  judge 
advantageous  to  the  empire,  and  agreeable  to  the  majesty  of  things^ 
private  or  public,  human  or  divine. 

When  all  the  various  powers  of  executive  government  were  com* 
mitted  to  the  imperial  magistrate,  the  ordinary  magistrates  of  the 
commonwealth  languished  in  obscurity,  without  vigour,  and  almoac 
without  business.  The  names  and  forms  of  the  ancient  administration 
were  preserved  by  Augustus  with  the  most  anxious  care.  The  usual 
number  of  consuls,  prxtors,  and  tribunes,  were  annually  invested  with 
their  respective  ensigns  of  office,  and  continued  to  discharge  some  of 
their  least  important  functions. 

The  system  of  the  imperial  government,  as  it  was  instituted  by 
Augustus,  may  be  defined  an  absolute  monarchy,  disguised  by  the 
forms  of  a  commonwealth.  The  roasters  of  the  Roman  world  sur- 
rounded their  throne  with  darkness,  concealed  their  irresbtible 
strength,  and  humbly  professed  themselves  the  accountable  ministers 
of  the  senate,  whose  supreme  decrees  they  dictated  and  obeyed* 

The  face  of  the  court  corresponded  with  the  forms  of  the  adminis- 
tration. In  all  the  offices  of  life,  the  emperors  affected  to  confound 
themselves  with  their  subjects,  and  maintained  with  them  an  equal 
intercourse  of  visits  and  entertainments.  Their  habit,  their  palaiceg, 
their  tables,  were  suited  only  to  the  rank  pf  an  opulent  senator. 
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His  virtues,  and  even  his  vices,  were  artificial ;  and  according 
to  the  various  dictates  of  his  interest,  he  was  at  first  the  ene* 
my,  and  at  last  the  father  of  the  Roman  world.  When  he 
framed  the  artful  system  of  the  Imperial  authority,  his  mo- 
deration  was  inspired  by  his  fears.  He  wished  to  deceive 
the  people  by  an  image  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  armies  by  an 
image  of  civil  government. 

The  death  of  Julius  Caesar  was  ever  before  his  eyes.  The 
fidelity  of  the  legions  might  defend  his  authority  against 
open  rebellion,  but  their  vigilance  could  not  secure  his  per- 
son from  the  dagger  of  a  determined  republican.  Caesar  had 
provoked  his  fate  as  much  by  the  ostentation  of  his  power, 
as  by  his  power  itself.  The  consul,  or  the  tribune,  might 
have  reigned  in  peace.  The  title  of  king  had  armed  the 
RomaiM  against  his  life.  Augustus  was  sensible  that  man* 
kind  is  governed  by  names ;  nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  exp 
pectation  that  the  senate  and  people  would  submit  to  sla- 
very, provided  they  were  respectfully  assured  that  they  still 
enjoyed  their  ancient  freedom.  A  feeble  senate  and  ener- 
vated people  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  pleasing  illusion  ; 
or,  if  roused  to  seek  the  restoration  of  free  government,  they 
attacked  the  person  of  the  tyrant,  without  aiming  their  blow 
at  the  authority  of  the  emperor. 

During  a  long  period  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
from  the  establishment  of  this  artful  system  to  the  death  of 
Commodtts,  the  dangers  inherent  in  a  military  government 
were  in  a  great  measure  suspended.  Excepting  one  short, 
though  violent  eruption  of  military  licence,  the  two  centuries 
from  Augustus  to  Commodus  passed  away  unstained  with 
civil  blood. 

The  annals  of  the  successive  emperors  exhibit  a  strong 
and  various  picture  of  human  nature.  In  their  conduct,  we 
may  trace  the  utmost  lines  of  vice  and  virtue,  the  most  ex- 
alted perfection,  and  the  meanest  degeneracy  of  the  human 
species.  If  a  man  were  called  to  fix  the  period  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  world,  during  which  the  condition  of  mankind  was 
most  happy  and  prosperous,  he  would  without  hesitation 
name  that  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Domitian  to  the 
accession  of  Conmiodus.    .The  vast  extent  of  the  Romaft 
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empire  was  governed  by  absolute  power,  under  the  guidance 
of  virtue  and  wisdom.  The  armies  were  restrained  by  the 
firm,  but  gende  hand  of  four  successive  emperors,  whose 
characters  and  authority  commanded  involuntary  respect. 
The  forms  of  the  civil  administration  were  carefully  pre- 
served by  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines,  who 
delighted  in  the  image  of  liberty,  and  were  pleased  with  con- 
sidering themselves  as  the  accountable  ministers  of  the  laws. 

The  labours  of  these  monarchs  were  overpaid  by  the  im- 
mense reward  that  inseparably  waited  on  their  success ;  by 
the  honest  pride  of  virtue  ;  and  by  the  exquisite  delight  of 
beholding  the  general  happiness  of  which  they  were  the  au- 
thors. But  they  must  often  have  recollected  the  instability 
of  a  happiness  which  depended  on  the  character  of  a  sing^ 
man,  and  the  fatal  moment  was  perhaps  approaching,  when 
some  licentious  youth,  or  some  jealous  tyrant,  would  abuse 
that  absolute  power  which  they  had  exerted  for  the  benefit  of 
their  people.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  enumerate  the  un- 
worthy successors  of  Augustus.  Their  unparalleled  vices, 
and  the  splendid  theatre  on  which  they  acted,  have  saved 
them  from  oblivion.  The  dark  unrelenting  Tiberius,  .the 
furious  Caligula,  the  feeble  Claudius,  the  profligate  and  cruel 
Nero,  the  beasdy  Vitellius,  and  t|^e  timid  inhuman  Domi- 
tian,  are  condemned  to  everlasting  infamy.  During  four- 
score years,  (excepting  only  the  short  and  doubtful  respite  of 
Vespasian's  reign,)  Rome  groaned  beneath  an  unremitted 
tyranny,  which  exterminated  the  ancient  families  of  the  re- 
public, and  was  fatal  to  almost  every  virtue  and  every  talent 
that  arose  in  that  unhappy  period. 

Under  the  reign  of  these  monsters,  the  slavery  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  accompanied  with  two  peculiar  circumstances,  the 
one  occasioned  by  their  former  liberty,  the  other  by  their 
extensive  conquests,  which  rendered  their  condition  more 
completely  wretched  than  that  of  the  victims  of  tyranny  in 
any  other  age  or  country.  From  these  causes  were  derived 
the  exquisite  sensibility  of  the  sufferers,  and  the  impossibili- 
ty of  escaping  from  the  hand  of  the  oppressor. 

The  Romans,  though  oppressed  beneath  the  weight  of 
their  own  corruption,  and  of  military  violence,  for  a  long 
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while  preserved  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  the  ideas  of  their 
free-bom  ancestors.  From  Grecian  philosophy  they  had  im- 
bibed the  jostest  and  most  liberal  notions  of  the  dignity  of 
human  nature  and  the  origin  of  civil  society.  The  history 
of  their  own  country  had  taught  them  to  revere  a  free,  a  vir- 
tuous, and  a  victorious  commonwealth,  to  abhor  the  success- 
ful crimes  of  Csesar  and  Augustus,  and  inwardly  to  despise 
their  tyrants. 

The  subsequent  division  of  Europe  into  a  number  of  in- 
dependent states  has  been  productive  of  beneficial  conse- 
quences to  the  Uberty  of  mankind.  A  modem  tyrant  would 
soon  experience  a  gentle  restraint  from  the  example  of  his 
equals,  the  dread  of  present  censure,  the  advice  of  his  allies, 
and  the  apprehension  of  his  enemies.  The  object  of  his  dis-  , 
pleasure,  escaping  from  the  narrow  limits  of  his  dominions, 
would  easily  obtain  in  a  happier  climate  a  secure  refuge,  a 
new  fortune  adequate  to  his  merit,  the  freedom  of  complaint, 
and  perhaps  the  means  of  revenge.  But  the  empire  of  the 
Romans  Wed  the  world ;  and  when  that  empire  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  single  person,  the  world  became  a  safe  and  dreary 
prison  for  his  enemies.  The  slave*  of  imperial  despotism, 
whether  he  was  condemned  to  drag  his  gilded  chain  in  Rome, 
or  to  wear  out  a  life  of  exile  on  the  barren  rock  of  Seriphus, 
or  the  fit>zen  banks  of  the  Danube,  expected  his  (ate  in  silent 
despair.  To  resist  was  fatal,  and  it  was  impossible  to  fly. 
On  every  side  he  wsis  encompassed  with  a  vast  extent  of  sea 
and  land,  which  he  could  never  hope  to  traverse  without  be- 
ing discovered,  seized,  and  restored  to  his  irritated  master. 
Beyond  the  frontiers,  his  anxious  view  could  discover  nothing 
except  the  ocean,  inhospitable  deserts,  hostile  tribes  of  bar- 
barians, of  fierce  manners  and  unknown  language,  or  depen- 
dent kings,  who  would  gladly  purchase  the  emperor's  protec- 
tion by  the  sacrifice  of  an  obnoxious  fugitive. 

In  the  Roman  empire,  as  in  other  military  governments, 
the  sovereign  power  was  at  last  usurped  by  the  soldiery. 
The  popular  asseniblies  having  been  suppressed,  not  even  an 
ostensible  share  of  the  government  was  left  to  the  citizens. 
And  while  the  senate  was  made  use  of  only  as  an  engine  of 
state  to  sanction  the  decrees  of  imperial  despotism,  the  em- 
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perors  themselves  were  no  more  than  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  the,  soldiers,  who  advanced  them  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  hurled  them  from  their  high  elevation,  accord- 
ing as  they  thought  well  or  ill  of  their  conduct.  The  senate, 
overawed  by  the  soldiery,  was  glad  to  exercise  an  ostensible 
authority  in  ratifying  the  military  elections ;  and  the  empe- 
rors, raised  by  the  legions,  or  the  praetorian  guards,  were 
sensible  that  their  standing  depended  on  their  favour  and 
support*. 

The  unbounded  licence  of  the  soldiery  did  not  appear  in  its 
full  extent,  and  with  all  its  pernicious  consequences  till  after 
the  death-  of  Commodus ;  when  the  conspirators  who  had 
terminated  the  life  of  the  tyrant,  appealed  to  the  praetorian 
guards  for  their  approbation  and  support,  in  the  elevation  of 
Pertinax  to  the  imperial  purple.  That  body,  now  sensible  of 
its  uncontroulable  authority  over  the  city,  assumed  the  sole 
disposal  of  the  empire.  Rome  then  exhibited  a  pluenome* 
non  to  which  history  affords  no  parallel.  Discontented  at 
their  own  choice  of  an  emperor,  who,  instead  of  encouraging 
licentiousness,  aimed  at  the  restoration  of  discipline,  the 
praetorian  soldiers  hurled  Pertinax  from  the  elevation  to 
which  he  had  been  raised  by  their  power.  A  party  of  300 
or  400  of  the  most  desperate  among  them,  marched  to  the 
imperial  palace,  assassinated  the  virtuous  emperor,  placed 
his  head  on  a  lance,  and  carried  it  in  triumph  to  their 
camp.  This  military  corps  now  possessing  an  uncontroula- 
ble power,  and  proceeding  to  an  excess  of  licence  unexam- 


•  It  has  been  calculated  by  politioianB,  that  no  state,  without  bein^  soon 
exhausted,  can  maintain  above  the  hundredth  part  of  ils  members  in  arms 
and  idlei\es8.  But  the  advantages  of  military  science  and  discipline  can- 
not be  exerted,  unless  a  proper  number  of  soldiers  are  united  into  one 
body,  and  actuated  by  one  soul.  There  is  no  superiority  of  natural  strength 
or  acquired  skill  which  could  enable  one  man  to  keep  in  constant  subjec- 
tion one  hundred  of  his^ fellow  creatures  :  but  an  hundred  thousand  well 
disciplined  soldiers  will  command  with  despotic  sway  ten  millions  of  sub- 
jects ;  and  a  body  of  ten,  or  fifteen  thousand  guards,  will  strike  terror  into 
the  most  numerous  populace  that  ever  crowded  the  streets  of  an  immense 
capital  The  prxtorian  guards  scarcely  amounted  to  the  last  mentioned 
number.  They  were  always  necessary,  bat  often  fatal  to  the  throne  of 
despotism. 
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{ded  in  the  amials  of  nations,  exposed  the  sovemgnty  of  the 
Roman  world  to  sale  by  public  auction.  Didius  Julianus,  a 
wealthy  senator,  and  Sulspicianus,  father-in-law  of  Perdnax, 
bid  agsunst  eacl^?  other.  Julianus  was  the  highest  bidder, 
and  purchased  the  blood-stained  robes  of  imperial  majesty, 
by  a  donative  of  upwards  of  ^^^^  sterling  to  each  soldier*. 
The  gates  of  the  camp  were  instantly  thrown  open.  The 
purchaser  was  declared  emperor.  The  soldiers,  placing  him 
in  the  middle  of  their  ranks,  in  close  order  of  battle,  con- 
ducted him  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  The  senate  was 
commanded  to  assemble,  and  the  senate-house  being  filled 
with  armed  soldiers,  the  election  was  immediately  con- 
firmed. 

But  although  the  prsetorian  guards  had  sold  the  empire, 
the  legions  in  the  different  provinces  refused  to  ratify  the  in- 
famous contract.  In  Britain,  Clodius  Albinus,  in  Syria,  Pis* 
cennius  Niger,  and  in  Illyricum,  Septimus  Severus,  a  native 
of  Africa,  were,  by  their  respective  armies,  proclaimed  em- 
perors. All  men  of  abilities,  and  esteemed  by  the  soldiers, 
they,  on  this  important  occasion,  omitted  no  measures  that 
could  further  conciliate  their  affection.  Severus,  assembling 
his  troops,  painted  in  the  most  lively  colours  the  insolence  of 
the  prsetorian  guards,  and  animated  the  legions  to  avenge  the 
insidt  offered  to  Rome  and  her  victorious  armies ;  and  at 
the  same  time  promised  to  each  soldier,  what  he  called  not 
a  bribe,  but  an  honourable  donative  of  about  £  400  sterling, 
double  the  sum  for  which  the  praetorians  had  sold  the  em- 
pire. Such  an  offer  was  irresistible  :  he  was  instantly  pro- 
claimed emperor,  and  saluted  by  the  title  of  Augustus. 

In  the  gradual  ascent  of  Severus  from  an  obscure  station, 
his  daring  ambition  had  never  been  diverted  from  its  steady 
course  by  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  the  apprehension  of 
danger,  or  the  feelings  of  humanity.  On  this  important  oc- 
casion, he  acted  with  all  the  vigour  of  decided  character.  He 
immediately  began  his  march  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
towards  Rome ;  and,  having  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  in 
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view,  cheerfully  sustaiiied  all  the  hardships  of  the  meanest 
soldier.  The  distance  was  about  800  miles,  which  he  march- 
ed on  foot,  and  in  complete  armour,  at  the  head  of  his  warUke 
columns.  On  his  approach  towards  Rome,  he  made  an  of- 
fer of  pardon  to  the  praetorian  guards,  on  condition  that  they 
should  abandon  their  emperor,  and  give  up  the  murderers  of 
Pertinax.  These  licentious  soldiers  gladly  complied  with 
such  easy  terms.  They  immediately  seized  their  comrades 
who  had  perpetrated  the  murder,  and  signified  to  the  senate 
that  they  no  longer  supported  the  cause  of  Julianus.  That 
assembly  immediately  pronounced  a  sentence  of  deposition 
and  death  against  the  unfortunate  prince,  and  acknowledged 
Severus  as  lawful  emperor.  Julianus  was  then  beheaded  as 
a  common  criminal,  after  having,  through  an  ambitious  infa« 
tuation,  employed  his  immense  treasure  in  the  purchase  of 
an  anxious  and  precarious  reign  of  only  sixty-six  days.  Seve- 
rus immediately  advanced  to  Rome,  and  was  invested  with 
the  imperial  purple,  and  attained  the  highest  object  of  human 
ambition  without  drawing  his  sword.  His  two  rivals,  AlU- 
nus  in  the  west,  and  Niger  in  the  east,  were  still  in  arms^— 
The  emperor  made  but  a  short  sUy  in  Rome  before  he  set 
out  on  his  march  against  Niger.  This  expedition  being  sue* 
cessfully  terminated,  he  turned  his  arms  against  Albinus^ — 
A  single  battle  decided  the  fate  of  the  empire*.  The  con- 
test between  the  British  and  the  lUyrian  legions  was  long  and 
doubtful :  the  personal  bravery  of  tiie  emperor  turned  the 


•  The  Roman  sol4iers,  after  the  fall  of  the  republic,  combated  in  this  do- 
meilic  war  only  for  the  choice  of  roastera.  Under  the  standard  of  a  popu- 
lar candidate  for  empire,  a  few  enlisted  from  affection,  tome  from  fear, 
many  from  interest,  none  from  principle.  The  teg^oni,  unlnflamed  by  parly 
zeal,  were  allured  into  civil  war  by  liberal  donatives,  and  still  more  liberal 
promises.  A  defeat,  by  disabling^  the  chief  from  the  performance  of  his 
engagements,  dissolved  the  mercenary  allegiance  of  his  followers.  It  was 
of  little  moment  to  the  provinces  under  whose  name  they  were  oppressed 
or  governed.  They  were  driven  by  the  impulsion  of  the  present  power, 
and  as  soon  as  that  power  yielded  to  a  superior  force,  tliey  hastened  to 
implore  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror.  In  the  vast  extent  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  there  were  few  fortified  cities  capable  of  protecting  a  routed 
army. 
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scale,  and  victoTy  dedared  in  his  favour.  Albinus  was  after- 
wttrds  taken  and  put  to  death,  a  fate  which  Niger  had  alrea- 
dy undergone,  and  Sevems,  without  a  competitor,  was  left  in 
the  undisputed  possession  of  the  empire. 

The  prsetorian  guards  owed  their  institution  to  Augustus. 
Their  original  number  was  about  9000.  They  were  distin- 
.guisbed  by  double  pay  and  superior  privileges.  At  first  only 
three  cohorts  were  stationed  in  Rome,  and  the  rest  were  dis* 
tributed  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  Tiberius,  under  pretence 
of  improving  their  discipline,  but  most  probably  in  order  to 
ovM'awe  the  capital,  assembled  them  at  Rome,  in  a  permanent 
and  strongly  fortified  camp.  Vitellius  increased  them  to 
lft,O0O;  which  was  afterwards,  generally,  their  number.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  preetorian  guards,  at  first  so  necessary, 
afkerwards  So  dangerous,  to  imperial  despotism.  Conscious 
that  the  seat  of  empire  and  the  person  of  the  sovereign  was 
in  their  power,  they  had,  since  the  accession  of  Claudius,  ex- 
acted from  every  emperor  a  liberal  donative.  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  with  his  colleague,  Lucius  Verus,  gave  ;^160  to  each  sol- 
dier;  and  Adrian  complained,  that  the  promotion  of  a  Csesar 
had  cost  him  j^2,500,OQO  sterling.  This  military  corps  was 
cashiered  by  Severus ;  but  he  re-established  the  institution  on 
a  new  model,  and  increased  it  to  four  times  the  former  num- 
ber. A  new  body  of  prasterian  guards,  consisting  of  above 
50,000  men,  was  formed  of  soldiers  chosen  for  valour, 
strength,  and  fidelity,  draughted  from  all  the  legions  of  the 
■  empire.  This  formidable  force,  which  was  to  be  constantly 
recruited  in  the  same  manner,  was  thought  sufficient  to  crush 
every  attempt  at  rebellion  among  the  Romans,  and  to  deter 
the  legionary  commanders  from  erecting  the  standard  of  re- 
volt. Roman  history,  however,  proves  the  latter  supposition 
to  have  been  ill  founded.  The  command  of  this  corps  now 
became  the  most  important  office  of  the  empire.  .The  prae- 
torian prefect,  who  was  formerly  a  mere  military  officer,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  finances  and  of  the  law.  In  every 
department  of  the  administration,  he  represented  the  person, 
and  exercised  the  authority  of  the  emperor. 

In  the  reign  of  Severus,  the  imperial  government  of  Rome 
degenerated  into  an  undisguised  military  despotism.    Setting 
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aside  even  the  ostensible  authority  of  the  senate,  which  had 
hitherto  been  respected,  he  assumed  the  style  as  well  as  dici 
conduct  of  an  absolute  sovereign ;  and  exercised  without  dis** 
guise  the  legislative  and  executive  power.  His  government 
was  strict,  but  characterized  by  attention  and  discernment ; 
although  a  tyrant  to  the  senate,  he  was  a  friend  to  the  peo^ 
pie,  and  generally  favoured  the  poor  and  oppressed.  Many  ' 
cities  owed  to  him  their  prosperity,  and  by  public  mona- 
ments  attested  their  gratitude.  He  revived  the  glory  of  the^ 
Roman  name,  and  carried  his  victorious  arms  as  far  as  Se« 
leucia  and  Ctesiphon,  the  two  principal  cities  of  the  Psffduaa 
monarchy.  From  the  east  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
west,  passed  over  into  Britain,  and  penetrating  almost  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island,  reduced  the  fierce  Caledo- 
nians to  a  temporary  submission.  He  died  at  York  in  the 
year  two  hundred  and  eleven,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  eighteenth  of  a  glorious  and  successful  reign. 
Severus  could  justly  boast,  that,  having  received  the  empire 
involved  in  foreign  and  domestic  wars,  he  left  it  triumphant 
over  every  enemy,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  universal  peace. 

Salutary  laws,  executed  with  inflexible  firmness,  had,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Severus,  corrected  a  multitude  of  abuses;  but 
gratitude,  misguided  policy,  or  perhaps  necessity,  induced 
him  to  relax  the  nerves  of  military  discipline.  He  also  in- 
creased the  pay  of  the  legions  beyond  the  example  of  former 
times.  His  profuse  liberality,  which  taught  them  first  to  ex- 
pect, and  then  to  claim,  extraordinary  donatives  on  every 
occasion  of  public  festivity  or  danger,  gave  rise  to  various 
discontents,  while  the  relaxation  of  discipline  rendered  thena 
averse  to  subordination. 

From  the  death  of  Severus,  A.  D.  211,  to  the  elevation  of 
Decius,  A.  D»  249,  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  Roman  world 
perished  by  violence.  In  the  short  space  of  thirty-eight 
years,  no  less  than  twelve  emperors  successively  fell  by  se- 
cret conspiracy,  or  open  rebellion.  Geta  was  murdered  by 
his  brother,  Caracalla  by  the  prstorian  guards,  who  elevated 
their  prefect  Macrinus  to  the  imperial  purple.  This  emperor 
fell  by  the  sword  of  rebellion.  The  vicious  Elagabalus  was 
massacred  by  the  prsetorian  guards,  and  .Alexander,  whose 
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^vrliole  reign  was  spent  iA  continual  struggles  againftt  the  cor- 
niption  of  the  age,  and  in  Unavailing  eiForts  for  the  restoration 
of  military  discipline,  met  with  a  similar  fate.  Maximin, 
originally  a  Thracian  peasant,  afterwards  a  soldier,  a  man 
of  extraordinary  strength  and  stature,  was  by  the  army  raised 
to  the  purple,  and  afterwards  murdered  in  his  tent.  The 
two  Gordians,  father  and  son,  perished  in  civil  contest. 
Maximus  and  Balbinus  were  seized  in  the  imperial  palace  by 
the  prsetorian  guwds,  dn^ged  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
and  afterwards  put  to  death.  The  third  Gordian  was  in- 
vested by  the  populace  with  the  purple  at  Rome,  and  his  au- 
thority confirmed  by  the  army,  and  afterwards  murdered  at 
the  instigaticm  of  Philip,  the  praetorian  prefect.  Philip, 
an  Arab  by  birdi,  and  originally  a  robber  by  profession, 
having  by  his  courage  and  conduct  risen  to  the  rank  of  prse- 
torian  prefect,  was  by  his  licentious  band  raised  to  the  sov- 
ereignty  of  the  world,  and  in  his  turn  fell  in  a  revolt  of  the 
legions  of  Mssia.  Decius,  the  leader  of  this  revolt,  was  im« 
mediately  universally  acknowledged  emperor*.  The  exalta- 
tion and  downfal  of  those  monarchs  of  the  Roman  world 
serves  to  blacken  the  page  of  history,  and  to  exhibit  the  tur^ 
bulent  despotism  and  anarchy  of  the  Roman  state.  The  em- 
peror was  only  the  first  officer  of  a  military  government,  and 
riected  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  soldiery.  Events  of 
a  dilFerent  nature,  and  of  greater  national  importance,  be- 
gan, in  the  reign  of  Decius,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Roman  people. 

The  northern  nations,  whose  invasions  were  long  formida- 
ble, and  at  last  fatal  to  Rome,  now  commenced  those  in- 
roads, which,  during  more  than  two  centuries,  gave  almost 
constant  employment  to  her  arms,  and  finally  subverted  her 
power.  Rome  had  twice  before  been  endangered  by  the  fe- 
rocious attacks  of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  vast  countries 
situated  beyond  the  Danube.  The  formidable  invasion  of 
die  Cimbri  had  been  repelled  by  the  consul  Marius ;  and  the 
war  widi  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi,  who  inhabited  Bava- 
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ria  and  Austria,  had  been  successfully  terminated  by  Mar* 
cus  Aurelius.  Ever  since  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  em.- 
perors  had  always  found  it  necessary  to  guard  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  and  constantly  stationed  a  number  of  legions  on 
the  lUyrian  frontier,  which  extended  from  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  to  the  shores  of  the  Euzine.  In  the  reign  of  De- 
I  cius,  the  Goths,  who  afterwards  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part 
in  the  subversion  of  the  empire,  began  to  be  notice;d  in  Ro- 
man history.  The  origin  of  this  celebrated  people  is  buried 
in  obscurity  ;  by  some  they  are  supposed  to  have  emigrated 
jErom  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  in  two 
grand  divisions,  one  spreading  itself  over  Germany,  and  the 
other  settling. in  Scandinavia,  at  a  period  long  before  the 
Christian  era ;  others  content  themselves  with  tracing  them 
to  the  latter  country,  without  seeking  a  remoter  antiqmty  €)r 
a  more  distant  origin. 

From  the  Christian  era  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  the 
Goths  were  established  about  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula ;  and 
westward,  along  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  were  seated  the  va- 
rious tribes  of  the  Vandab.  During  the  interval  which 
elapsed  between  the  reigns  of  M.  Aurelius,  and  Alexander 
Severus,  they  had  advanced  further  south,  and,  being  joined 
by  numerous  adventurers  from  the  nations  of  the  same  savage 
origin,  and  their  force  increased  by  the  accession  of  various 
barbarian  tribes,  they  advanced  into  the  Ukraine,  and  took 
possession  of  that  fertib  country.  They  seated  themselves 
soon  after  in  Dacia,  and  even  passed  over  the  Danube,  took 
Phtlopopolis  by  storm,  and  massacred  100,000  inhabitants. 
The  emperor  Decius  marched  against  those  formidable  in- 
vaders, and,  after  gaining  many  signal  advantages,  was  with 
hb  son  slain  in  battle.  Gallus,  his  successor,  purchased  a 
peace  firom  the  victorious  Goths,  by  leaving  in  their  handa  the 
booty  and  the  prisoners  they  had  taken,  and  engagmg  to  pay 
them  an  annual  tribute.  This  ignominious  treaty,  however, 
far  from  assuring  peace  to  the  empire,  was  an  encourage- 
ment to  new  invaders,  who  spread  devastation  throughout 
the  Illyrian  provinces:  These  being  repelled  by  Emilianus, 
governor  of  Pannonia  and  Massia,  the  fortunate  general  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army.   Gallus,  advancing  against 
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him,  was  abandoned  by  bis  forces  and  slain,  together  with 
Volusianus  his  son.  The  senate  ratified  the  election  of  lE»mu 
lianas ;  but,  in  less  than  four  months,  the  soldiers  who  had  ' 
raised  him  to  the  purple  imbrued  their  hands  in  his  blood. 
Valerian,  an  officer  of  singular  merit,  was  next  elected  em- 
peror. The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  prosperous,  and  his 
virtues  promised  the  restoration  of  Roman  glory.  But  hav- 
ing undertaken  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  the  Per- 
sians, he  had  the  misfortune  to  1|^  made  prisoner,  and  ended 
his  days  in  captivity. 

The  succeeding,  reign  of  Gallienus  was  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate. Sapor,  the  Persian  monarch,  devastated  Syria,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  lesser  Asia.  The  Goths,  the  Franks,^ 
and  the  Alemanni  harassed  with  repeated  invasions  the  whole 
length  of  the  Roman  frontier,  from  the  Euzine  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine.  The  Goths,  with  their  fleets  composed  of  small 
vessels  carrying  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men,  ravaged  not 
only  the  countries  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  but 
spread  devastation  through  Greece 'and  Asia  Minor.  All 
the  large  and  opulent  cities  of  those  countries  were  plunder- 
ed. The  spoil  was  immense,  and  the  number  of  captives 
considerable.  The  historian  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  relates  the  events  of  three  of  these  naval  inva- 
sions ;  in  the  last  of  which,  Athens,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
muses,  was  sacked,  and.  the  famous  temple  of  £phesus,  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world,  was  involved  in  the 
generd  scene  of  destruction.  While  the  Goths  were  ravtiging 
the  east,  similar  troubles  agitated  the  west.  The  Franks, 
bursting  out  from  their  morasses  near  the  banks  of  the  lower 
•Rhine,  passed  that  ancient  barrier  of  the  Roman  empire,  ra- 
vaged Gaul,  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  having  carried  terror 
and  devastation  through  Spain,  extended  their  destructive 
inroads  to  Africa.  The  Alemanni,  a  nation  inhabiting  the 
central  parts  of  Germany,  at  the  same  time  made  dreadful 
incursions  into  Italy,  advanced  as  far  as  Ravenna,  and  dis- 
played their  victorious  banners  almost  within  sight  of  Rome. 
The  armies  of  the  empire  were  then  occupied  in  the  east 
against  the  Persians,  and  in  the  west  against  the  Franks  j  and 
Italy  was  left  abnost  defenceless. 
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Civil  war,  as  well  as  foreign  invasion,  convulsed  the  em« 
pire  during  this  calamitous  reign.  No  less  than  nineteen 
usurpers,  in  different  provinces,  erected  the  standard  of  re* 
volt,  and  assumed  the  imperial  dignity.  Of  these,  Tetricus 
alone  was  a  senator,  and  Piso  a  patrician.  Most  of  the  others, 
having  originally  been  peasants,  enlisted  into  the  legions  as 
private  soldiers,  and  had  been  promoted  by  their  valour  to 
military  command.  It  would  be  useless  to  detail  the  sanguin- 
ary contests,  the  temporary  successes,  and  the  uniform  fate  of 
those  various  pretenders  to  empire.  Every  one  of  them  died 
a  violent  death.  No  sooner  were  they  invested  with  the 
bloody  purple,  than  they  found  themselves  compassed  widi 
the  threefold  dangers  of  secret  conspiracy,  military  sedition^ 
and  civil  war.  They  stood  on  the  edge  of  precipices,  and 
perished  after  a  short  period  of  splendid  trouble  and  miser- 
able anxiety.  During  this  period  of  universal  confusion,  the 
transitions  from  the  cottage  to  the  throne,  and  from  the  throne 
to  the  grave,  were  rapid  and  almost  certain  consequences  of 
the  possession  of  empire. 

The  elevation  and  downfal  of  these  transitory  monarchs, 
individually  considered,  is  of  little  moment  in  national  his- 
•  tory ;  but  the  uniformity  of  their  fate  is  of  great  importance, 
when  the  results  produced,  and  its  connexion  with  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people  is  taken  into  consideration.  The  price 
of  their  fatal  elevation  was  immediately  paid  to  the  troops, 
in  immense  donatives  drawn  from  the  exhausted  provinces. 
They  were  under  the  necessity  of  supporting  their  usurpa- 
tion by  frequent  acts  of  rapine  and  cruelty.  Their  embar- 
rassed situation  often  compelled  them^to  burden  the  people 
with  oppressive  contributions,  in  order  to  purchase  the  neu- 
trality or  the  services  of  the  barbarians.  In  Gaul,  Posthu- 
mus  had  a  body  of  Franks  in  his  service  ;  bands  of  the  Rox- 
olani  were  entertained  by  Regillianus  in  lUyrium ;  while 
Gallienus,  the  only  emperor  recognised  at  Rome,  subsidised 
a  body  of  the  Heruli,  and  invested  their  chief  with  the  orna- 
ments of  the  consular  dignity.  The  fatal  measure  was 
adopted  of  introducing  hostile  barbarians  into  the  heart  of 
the  empire,  in  the  character  of  auxiliaries,  and  of  making 
them  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  opulence,  but  with  the 
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military  diacqtiine  of  the  Romans.  During  this  general  dis* 
traction  of  the  empire,  the  fertile  island  of  Sicily  was  ravaged 
by  numerous  troops  of  banditti,  composed  of  peasants  and 
slaves,  embbldened  by  impunity  and  success.  Egypt  ex- 
hibited a  similar  scene  of  disorder.  The  anarchy  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  Roman  dominions  had  extinguished 
the  aiithority  of  the  laws,  and  introduced  an  ungovernable 
spirit  of  licentiousness.  Alexandria  was  the  theatre  of  a 
civil  war,  which,  with  short  intervals,  continued  during  a 
period  of  twelve^years.  All  intercourse  was  cut  off  between 
the  different  quarters  of  the  city,  every  street  was  converted 
into  a  field  of  battle,  and  every  building  of  strength  into  a 
citadd.  Before  these  troubles  subsided,  a  great  part  of  that 
commercial  and  opulent  city  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins* 
Tumults  and  commotions  did  not,  indeed,  take  place  through- 
out the  whole  empire  at  one  precise  time,  but  they  all  hap- 
pened within  the  space  of  fifteen- years,  from  A.  D.  253,  to 
A.  D«  268,  during  the  joint  reign  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus, 
and  that  of  Gallienus  alone. 

These  destructive  scenes  of  human  contention,  however, 
were  not  the  only  misfortunes  of  this  calamitous  period.  Fa- 
mine and  pestilence,  those  terrible  scourges  of  mankbd,  ap- 
peared in  their  most  terrific  forms :  the  former  was  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  civil  wars  and  foreign  invasions 
which  ruined  agriculture.  The  causes  of  the  latter  are  less 
apparent,  but  its  effects  were  dreadfully  conspicuous.  From 
the  year  250  to  -265,  it  raged  without  intermission  through 
every  province  and  city  of  the  empire.  During  some  time, 
it  carried  off  about  fi^e  thousand  persons  daily  in  Rome,  and 
several  towns  were  entirely  depopulated.  A  modem  histo- 
rian supposes,  from  certain  particular  facts  and  various  au- 
thorities, that  during  the  period  here  alluded  to,  not  less  than 
half  the  population  of  the  Roman  empire  was  consumed  by 
the  joint  calamities  of  wu*,  famine,  and  pestilence*". 

Gallienus  having  been  assassinated  by  conspirators  at  the 
siege  of  Milan,  the  removal  of  an  effeminate  and  indolent 
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prince  made  way  for  a  succession  of  heroes  ;  and  the  Ronun 
,    empire,  which  seemed  to  be  oxf  the  verge  of  destruction,  was 
ftaved  by  a  series  of  waiiike  emperors,  who  derived  their  ob- 
scure origin  from  the  martial  provinces  near  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.     Claudius  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Gallie* 
nus.    The  ob^urity  of  his  origin  betrays  the  meanness  of 
his  extraction.    Authentic  history  can  only  discover  that  he 
^     was  a  native  of  Illyrium ;  that  he  had  spent  his  life  In  arms ; 
and  that  he  had  risen  to  promotion  by  his  merit.  His  actions 
however  were  sufficient  to  render  his  name  immortal.    He 
almost  totsJly  annihilated  the  immense  armament  of  die 
Goths,  who,  passing  in  an  immense  number  of  vessels  through 
the  Bosphorus,  had  renewed  their  invasions  in  a  still  more 
formidable  manner  than  in  the  preceding  reign.   In  the  com- 
plicated  operations  of  this  dangerous  war,  he  performed  ex- 
ploits worthy  of  the  greatest  heroes,  and  was  considered  as 
the  saviour  of  the  empire.     This  great  emperor,  dying  of  the 
,  \       plague  at  Sirmium,  nominated  Aurelian,  one  of  his  generals, 
j»       as  his  successor.     Aurelian,  originally  a  peasant  of  Illvmiip> 
had  enlisted  into  the  army  as  a  common  soldier,  and,  pass- 
ing through  all  the  gradations  of  military  promotion,  had  in 
every  station  distinguished  himself  by  matchless  valour,  rigid 
discipline,  and  prudent  conduct.     When  vested  with  the  im- 
perial purple,  he  eminently  sustained  his  former  character. 
Every  moment  of  his  short  reign  of  four  years  and  nine 
months  was  signalized  by  some  glorious  achievement.     He 
subdued  all  the  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  of  the  empire, 
and,  with  a  prudent  policy,  ceded  to  the  Goths  the  Roman 
province  of  Dacia,  established  by  Ti^jan  beyond  the  Da- 
nube.   In  consequence  of  this  judicious  cession  of  a  coun- 
try always  exposed  to  hostile  inroads,  the  civilized  Goths 
erected  in  Dacia  a  kingdom  which  for  some  time  served 
the   Roman  empire  as  a  barrier  against  the  more  north- 
em  barbarians.      This   emperor  subdued  ftie  famous    Ze- 
nobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  whom  history  describes   as   one 
of  the  most  accomplished  women  that  ever  existed  ;  a  prodi- 
gy ofc  beauty,  valour,  and  learning.     In  the  reign  of  Aure- 
lian, and  during  his  absence  in  Pannonia,  the  Alemanni 
made  that  formidable  incursion  into  Italy,  inrhich  threatened 
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Rome,  and  induced  the  terrified  citizens  to  construct  new 
walls  encompassing  a  larger  space  than  the  ancient  precincts 
of  the  ci^.  The  precaution^  however,  proved  unnecessary. 
The  emperor  advancing  by  hasty  inarches  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  capital,  totally  defeated  and  almost  annihilated 
the  invaders.  He  re-established  not  only  the  tranquillity  but 
the  glory  of  the  empire.  After  some  time,  he  conducted  his 
anny  against  the  Persians,  but  was  slain  in  his  march  by  con- 
spirators. 

The  administration  of  Aurelian  was  vigorous,  but  severe 
and  despotic.  As  he  had  saved,  so  he  also  governed  the 
enapire  by  the  sword.  He  was  a  warlike  prince,  and  a  use- 
ful though  severe  reformer  of  a  degenerate  state.  His  death 
was  regretted  by  the  soldiers,  who  admired  his  military  abili* 
ties^  and  nothing  can  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  change  which 
his  rigorous  government  had  effected,  than  the  tranquillit]^ 
that  reigned  during  the  space  of  eight  months  before  a  new 
emperor  was  elected.  During  this  interregnum,  the  I^oman 
world  remained  without  a  sovereign,  without  any  military 
sedition,  ^bid  without  any  civil  commotion,  exhibiting  a  pic-* 
ture  extremely  different  from  that  of  the  preceding  times* 
After  a.  variety  of  deliberations,  Tacitus,  a  venerable  and 
aged  member  of  the  senate,  was  elected  by  that  body,  and 
acknowledged,  first  by  the  prsetorian  guards,  and  afterwards 
by  the  whole  army.  His  reign  promised  to  be  useful  and 
glorious,  had  it  been  longer.  Licentiousness,  however,  be- 
gan again  to  prevail  among  the  soldiers  ;  and,  after  having 
reigned  less  than  a  year,  it  is  uncertain  whether  tbb  emperor 
fell  by  sickness  or  assaasination. 

Probus^  another  Illyri'an  peasant,  who,  like  Claudius  and 
Aurelian,  had  owed  his  promotion  in  the  army  to  military 
merit,  assumed  the  purple*  He  was  the  favourite  of  the  sol- 
diera,  and  the  senate  willingly  confirmed  their  choice.  The 
barbarians  on  every  side  had  again  burst  into  the  empire. 
They  were  all  vaoiqutshed  and  expelled  by  the  courage  and 
conduct  of  Probus.  Every  frontier  of  the  empire  witnessed 
his  exploits.  The  east  and  the  west  were  the  theatres  of  his 
victories.  Raving  delivered  Gaul  from  a  formidable^  inva- 
sion of  the  Franks,  be  passed  the  Rbnie,  penetrated  into  the 
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heart  of  Germany,  and  displayed  his  invinciUe  eagles  cm  tbe 
banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Neckar.  All  his  measures  we^ 
directed  with  unremitted  attention  and  activity  to  die  happi- 
ness as  well  as  the  glory  of  the  empire.  His  prudence  was 
always  equal  to  his  valour,  and  in  every  undertaking  he  was 
invariably  successful.  The  single  point  in  which  he  seemed 
to  forget  the  rules  of  moderation  was  the  rigid  discipline 
which  he  introduced  among  the  troops,  on  whom  he  imposed 
severe  and  incessant  labours,  exercising  them  in  draining 
marshes,  improving  waste  grounds,  constructing  useful  or 
ornamental  edifices,  and  other  toilsome  tasks,  whenever  they 
were  not  employed  in  military  operations.  He  is  also  said 
to  have  imprudendy  expressed  a  hope,  th^t  by  the  establish* 
ment  of  universal  peace  he  should  render  a  standing  army 
unnecessary.  This  impolitic  avowal  of  his  inattention  to  the 
interests  of  the  soldiery,  that  formidable  power  of  which 
every  Roman  emperor  was  only  the  minister,  proved  fatal  to 
Probus.  While,  in  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  he 
was  severely  urging  the  toilsome  labour  of  draining  the 
marshes  of  Sirmium,  the  soldiers,  impatient  of  fatigue,  sud- 
denly threw  down  their  tools,  seized  their  swords,  and 
plunged  them  into  the  breast  of  the  emperor.  Probus  as- 
cended the  imperial  throne  at  forty-four  years  of  age,  and  in 
a  reign  of  six  years  rivalled  the  fame  of  the  greatest  heroes 
whose  names  are  recorded  in  history. 

Claudius  AureUan  and  Probus  are  deservedly  esteemed 
the  restorers  of  die  Roman  empire,  which,  during  the  reign  of 
Gallienus,  had  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  dissolution.  Nor 
did  tiie  effects  of  their  vigorous  administration  termmate 
with  their  lives.  Their  camps  were  the  great  schools  of  mi- 
litary science  and  discipline,  and  produced  pupils  of  distin- 
guished eminence.  The  emperors  Can^,  Dioclesian,  Max- 
imian,  .Constantius  Chlorus^  and  Galerius,  with  a  number 
of  other  celebrated  commanders,  were  trained  to  arms  under 
their  victorious  banners.  Probus  was  succeeded  by  Cams, 
whose  short  reign  was  signalized  by  his  extraordinary,  sue- 
cesses  against  the  Persians.  He  made  himself  master  of 
the  gveat  cities  of  Selemiaand  Ctesiphon,  and  displayed  the 
Roman  eagles  beyond  the  Tigris.    Being  struck  dead  in  his 
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tent  by  ligHtmng,  hU  two  sons,  Ciuinus  and  Numetian,  were 
acknowledged  emperors.  Numerian  was  in  the  camp  and 
beloved  by  the  troops ;  Carinas  lived  detested  at  Rome. 
The  former  dying  in  his  tent,  to  which  his  disorder  had  for 
some  time  confined  him,  Aper,  the  prstorian  prefect,  con- 
cealing his  death^  ccmtinued  to  govern  in  his  name  ;  but  the 
cheat  being  discovered,  his  policy  proved  fatal  tb  him. 
Being  brooght  to  account  for  his  conduct  before  a  great  mili- 
tary council  of  the  generals  and  tribunes,  Diocletian,  whom 
the  army  had  destined  to  the  purple,  plunged  his  sworc^  into 
the  breast  of  the  prefect,  and  was  immediately  proclaimed 
emperor.  Carinus  made  preparations  for  a  war  against  his 
rival,  but  being  killed  by  one  of  his  officers,  whose  wife  he 
had  seduced,  civil  (Uscord  was  extinguished,  and  Diocletian 
remained  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world.  The  origin  of 
Diocletian  was  more  abject  and  obscure  than  that  of  any  of 
his  predecessors,  his  fatiier  being  a  slave.  Talents  and  for-* 
tune  supplied  the  deficiency  of  birth.  He  had  risen  by  his 
merit  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  rank,  and,  having  been 
successively  promoted  to  the  government  of  Msssia  and  die 
consular  dignity,  was  thought  worthy  of  ruling  the  empire. 
His  prudent  administration  justified  the  public  opinion,  but 
the  events  of  his  reign  are  too  numerous  to  be  particularly 
related  in  this*historical  sketch.  Conscious  of  the  weighty 
task  which  he  had  undertaken,  and  to  provide  at  the  same 
time  for  the  security  of  the  east  and  the  west,  he  gave  him- 
self, in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  386,  a  colleague  in 
the  person  of  Maximian,  who  was  a  soldier  of  fortune  and 
an  niyrian  peasant.  Diocletian,  though  a  pupil  of  the  camp, 
was  femous  rather  as  a  statesman  than  a  warrior,  being . 
as  much  distingubhed  by  his  artful  policy,  as  Maximian 
was  for  his  ferocious  courage  and  cruelty.  The  former  of 
these  emperors  took  the  name  of  Jovius,  the  latter  thsft  of 
Herculius.  Maximian,  soon  after  his  elevation,  quelled  a 
formidable  revolt  of  the  peasants  of  Gaul.  The  two  empe^ 
rors,  in  order  to  lighten  their  own  load  of  public  affairs,  and 
to  provide  more  effectually  for  the  szStty  of  the  state,  made 
choice  of  two  Csesars,  whom  they  adopted  as  their  sons,  and 
employed  as  tiieir  lieutenants.     These  were  Galerius  m^ 
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CoQttasitiue  CUorui,  both  of  whcmi  were  afterwards  empe- 
ton.  Diocktian  in  person  reduced  Egypt,  which,  since  the 
reign  of  Gallienus,  had  repeatedly  relapsed  into  rebellion. 
He  also  prohibited  die  study  of  alchymy,  to  which  the  Egyp- 
tians were  greatly  addicted,  and  committed  to  Ae  flames  all 
the  books  which  treated  of  that  illusory  science.  In  the  east, 
a  war,  disastrous  at  its  commencement  but  afterwards  suc- 
cessful, was  carried  on  against  Persia,  and  finally  t^minated 
by  an  advantageous  peace,  which  continued  about  forty 
years.  Rome  was  now  in  high  prosperity,  freed  from  the 
invasions  of  the  barbarians  as  well  as  from  the  evils  of  anar« 
chy,  and  rendered  victorious  over  all  her  enemies  by  a  series 
of  warlike  peasants  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  In  the 
year  30S  of  the  christian  era,  these  joint  emperors  celebrated 
their  victories  by  the  solemn  pomp  of  a  triumph,  the  last  that 
Rome  ever  beheld.  Soon  after  this  period,  that  city  ceased 
to  be  the  capital  of  the  empire.  A  very  remarkable  and  im« 
portant  change  in  the  Roman  state  was  introduced  under 
these  emperors.  They  were  the  first  who  abandoned  the  im"* 
perial  city  and  fix^d  their  ordinary  residence  in  the  provinces. 
Maximian  established  his  court  at  Milan,  a  station,  indeed, 
more  convenient  than  Rome  for  watching  the  motions  of  the 
German  barbarians.  Diocletian  chose  Nicomedia  in  Asia 
iMLinor  for  his  imperial  seat,  and,  till  he  celebrated  his  tri- 
umph in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  ever  visited  Rome.  Even  on  that  memorable 
occasion,  he  remained  there  only  two  months.  This  derelict* 
tion  of  the  ancient  capital  was  attended  with  considerable 
changes  in  the  sjrstem  of  government.  Under  Tacitus  and 
Probus,  the  senate  had  resumed  some  appearance  of  its  con* 
stitutional  authority ;  but  when  Rome  was  no  longer  the 
residence  of  the  emperors,  this  august  body  lost  even  that 
shadow  of  importance  which  it  had  hitherto  retained.  The 
sovereigns  laid  aside  the  tides  of  consul,  proconsul,  tribune, 
be.  which,  even  united  with  imperial  despotism,  still  indaca* 
ted  the  republican  origin  of  the  Roman  constitution.  The 
tide  of  Imperator  was  still  retained  ;  bat  it  acquired  a  new 
signification,  and  that  of  Dominus  or  Lord  began  to  be  su- 
peradded.    Diocletian  and  his  colleague  Maximian  exer- 
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cSsed  the  legMalive  aa  well  as  tiie  executire  power,  without 
ever  consulting  the  senate.  The  senatorial  dignity  was  till 
the  last  period  of  the  empire  considered  as  an  honorary  dis- 
tinction ;  but  the  senate  as  a  constitutional  assemUy  losing  all 
«:onnection  with  the  imperial,  court,  sank  into  obliyion.  The 
manners  of  the  court  of  Rome  were  also  quite  laid  aside  in 
that  of  Nicbmedia.  Diocletian,  instead  of  the  Roman,  in- 
troduced die  Persian  magnificence,  with  all  the  formality  of 
Asiatic  despotism,  and  assumed  the  diadem,  which  the  Ro- 
mans detested,  as  the  ensign  of  royalty.  His  person  was  of 
difficult  access,  and,  whenever  a  subject  was  admitted  to  his 
'presence,  he  was  obliged  to  prostrate  himself,  according  to 
the  eastern  fashion,  before  his  absolute  lord  and  master. 

The  constitution  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  that  of  the  im- 
perial court,  was  new-modelled.  Diocletian,  from  his  own 
experience  and  that  of  his  predecessors,  had  reason  to  think 
that  the  activity  of  one  single  man,  whatever  might  be  his 
abilities,  was  inadequate  to  the  government  of  so  immense  an 
^mpire,  and  the  defence  of  so  extensive  a  frontier.  He  had 
therefore  chosta  a  colleague.  Each  had  his  own  Caesar  or 
lieutenant,  who,  being  their  natural  or  adopted  heirs,  should 
supply  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  emperors.  He  also 
imagined,  that  the  strength  of  the  Roman  legions  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  four  partners  in  the  sovereignty,  in- 
terested in  each  others  support,  and  properly  stationed  in 
four  diiferent  quarters  of  the  empire,  the  improbability  of 
successively  vanquishing  four  such  formidable  opponents 
would  deter  any  aspiring  general  from  erecting  the  standard 
of  rebcilioh.  The  views  of  the  most  profound  politicians^are 
often  illusory.  The  system  of  division  just  introduced  by 
Diocletian,  after  being  productive  of  those  civil  wars  which 
it  was  intended  to  prevent,  finally  proved  the  principal  cause 
of  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  power.  All  historical  evi- 
dence concurs  to  shew  that  the  division  of  empire  has  almost 
ever  been  attended  with  another  material  disadvantage.  In- 
stead <^  one  imperial  court  at  Rome,  several  courts  were 
estabfished  in  difierent  provinces,  where  the  emperors  and 
the  Ccesars  vied  with  the  eastern  monarchs  in  pomp  and 
magnificence.    An  immense  expenditure  and-  heavy  taxation 
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the  neceasaiy  consequence  of  this  arrangemeiift,  TTit 
gloiy  and  wealth  of  Rome  began  to  decline  ^  after  that  city 
waa  no  longer  the  imperial  residence. 

Milan  and  Nicomedia  began  to  rival  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  empire  in  magnificence,  although  so  greatly  inferior 
in  extent  and  population.  Masimian  modelled  his  govern- 
ment after  the  maxims  and  examples  of  Diocletian^  and  a 
systematic  plan  of  oriental  despotism  was  gradually  intro- 
duced into  Italy*  The  politic  Diocletian  committed  to  his 
ferocious  colleague  every  task  that  was  likely  to  excite  aay 
uncommon  degree  of  popular  odium,  and  Maximian  gladly 
undertook  th:it  of  oppressing  the  senate,  by  involving  the 
most  illustrious  of  its  members  in  fictitious  criminations* 
The  camp  of  the  pr^torians  under  the  wall  of  Rome  was  in- 
compatible with  the  maxims  of  Diocletian's  government,  but 
by  his  artful  measures  the  numbers  of  that  military  corps 
were  insensibly  reduced.  Two  Illyrian  legions,  under  the 
new  tides  of  Jovians  and  HercuUans,  were  chosen  for  the 
important  and  honourable  service  of  guarding  the  persons  of 
the  emperors,  ami  the  praetorian  guards  had  t!ie  mortification 
of  seeing  their  privileges  as  well  as  their  numbers  diminish^ 
cd*  After  having  established  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
empire,  Diocletian  and  Maxitnian  astonished  the  world  by 
the  voJuntaiy  resignation  of  the  imperial  dignity.  On  the 
same  day,  the  1st  May,  A*  D.  305,  the  resignation  of  both 
the  emperors  took  place.  Diocletian  had  previously  con- 
structed for  himself  a  magnificent  palace  at  Salona,  a  town 
of  Dalmatia,  near  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  in  a  dry,  plea- 
sant and  healthful  situation,  commanding  a  most  beautiful 
prospect  of  land  and  sea.  Here  that  extraordinary  man,  who 
from  a  scn'ile  origin  had  raised  himself  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  world,  passed  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life  in  retirement, 
employing  himself  in  superintending  his  buildings,  planta* 
tions,  and  gardens.  Maximian,  possessing  less  relish  for  re- 
tirement, resumed  the  purple,  and  at  last  engaged  himself  in 
schemes  of  ambition  which  cost  him  his  life. 

Scarcely  had  eighteen  months  elapsed  since  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  emperors,  before  tremendous  revolutions  shewed 
the  imperfections  of  Diocletian^s  sy«tem  of  division,  an4 
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eighteen  yean  of  discord  and  confusion  ensued.  During 
this  "period,  no  less  than  ftve  civil  wars  convulsed  the  em- 
pire,  and  each  interval  of  peace  was  no  more  than  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms. 

On  die  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  the  impe« 
rial  dignity  devolved  according  to  the  new  constitution  on 
the  two  Caesars,  Galerius  and  Constantius  Chlorus,  who,  in 
consequence,  assumed  the  title  of  Augusti ;  but  two  new 
Caesars  were  to  occupy  their  former  situations.  These  were 
chosen  by  Galerius,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  in- 
terests of  Constantius  or  Maximian.  The  persons  whom 
Galerius  promoted  were  Maximin,  his  nephew,  and  Severus, 
m  general  greatly  attached  to  his  interest.  Constaotine,  after- 
wards emperor,  then  resided  at  the  court  of  Gsderius  ;  but, 
receiving  intelligence  of  his  father's  sickness  at  York,  he 
made  his  escape  from  Nicomedia,  and,  by  a  hasty  journey, 
arrived  in  time  to  receive  his  dying  exhortations,  with  his 
nomination  to  the  succession  of  the  western  part  of  the  em- 
pire. 

The  capital  at  this  time,  as  well  as  the  provinces,  was  bur* 
dened  with  the  weight  of  taxation,  which  was  even  enforced 
by  torture.  The  inhabitants  of  the  imperial  city  were  dis- 
gusted with  the  new  system  which  reduced  Rome  to  the 
state  of  a  tributary  province,  while  the  seat  of  empire  was 
removed  to  Nicomedia.  The  praetorian  guards  were  not 
less  exasperated  at  the  reduction  of  their  numbers  and  the 
ad>olition  of  their  privileges.  They  were  even  apprehensive, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  their  dissolution  was  intended. 
This  general  dissatisfaction  of  the  citizens  and  soldiery  was 
fomented  by  the  senate,  and  every  rank  of  people  in  Rome 
resolved  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their  distant  sovereigns, 
and  to  elect  a  prince,  who,  by  fixing  his  residence  among 
them,  might  deserve  the  tide  of  a  Roman  emperor.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  disposition  of  die  pubUc  mind,  the  capital 
erected  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  Maxentius,  the  son  of 
Maximian,  and.  son-in-law  to  Galerius,  was  unanimously 
elected  emperor.  Maximian  also,  at  the  request  of  the  se- 
nate, left  hb  retirement,  and  reassumed  the  purple,  in  con- 
junction with  his  son.    Severus,  whom  Gaderius  had  pro- 
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moted  from  the  rank  of  Caeaar  to  that  of  Augiistilay  coai* 
meoced  a  war  against  the  joint  emperors,  which  tetminated 
in  his  defeat  and  death*  Galerius,  exasperated  at  the  fate  of 
Severus,  immediately  resolved  to  direct  the  whole  force  of 
the  east  against  his  soii-in4aw  and  the  Romans.  Invading 
Italy  with  his  numerous  legions,  he  shewed  himself  a  true 
barbarian,  ravaging  the  country,  and  threatening  the  impc<* 
rial  city  with  total  destruction.  Galerius,  after  his  unsuct 
ceasful  expedition  into  Italy,  invested  Licinius,  his  friend 
and  former  companion  in  arms,  with  the  vacant  purple  of 
3everus,  and  resigned  to  his  immediate  command  the  IIly# 
rian  provinces.  Maximin^  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
transaction,  assumed  the  dignity  and  extorted  from  Galeriua 
the  title  of  emperor.  Constantine  had,  in  pursuance  of  hia 
father's  nomination,  as  well  as  by  military  election,  been  in* 
vested  with  the  imperial  purple  at  York,  and  the  Roman 
world  was  now  governed  by  six  emperors.  Constantine  com- 
.manded  in  Britain  and  Gaul,  Maximian  and  Maxentius  at 
Rome,  Licinius  in  lUyrmm,  Galerius  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
Maximin  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  Maxentius  and  his  restless 
father  could  not  long  agree  in  the  exercise  of  an  undivided 
authority.  Both  laid  claim  to  the  supreme  command,  but 
the  prstorian  guards  considering  Maximian  as  the  enemy 
of  their  corps,  espoused  the  party  of  Maxentius.  The  old 
emperor,  as  his  last  refuge,  fled  to  the  court  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Constantine.  Here  he  resigned  the  purple  a  second 
time,  but,  during  that  emperor's  absence  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Franks,  he  again  placed  himself  on  the  throne. 
On  Constantine's  approach  he  retired  to  Marseilles,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  vigorous  defence,  but  the  soldiers  abandoning 
his  cause,  purchased  their  pardon  by  surrendering  the  city, 
and  delivering^  up  the  person  of  Maximian.  He  was  sooo 
after  put  to  death.  The  next  year,  A.  D.  311,  Galeriua  died 
at  Nicomedia  of  *^*V*^^^^y»  pediculosna.  His  name  is  infa- 
mous in  history.  He  was  an  enemy  of  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty, a  tyrannical  emperor,  and  a  bloody  persecutor  of  his 
Christian  subjects.  The  number  of  emperors  was  now  re^ 
duced  to  four.  An  alliance  was  formed  between  Constan- 
tine and  Licinius,  Maxentius  and  Maximin  formed  a  simi- 
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faur  connecttoB.  Thus  w«a  the  Roman  world  divided  into 
two  great  jianies,  having  opposite  interests  and  hostile 
views. 

CoDStantine  had  employed  the  time  since  his  accession  in 
repdling  the  inroads  of  the  Franks,  and  providing  for  the  se- 
curity of  Gaul,  while  M azentius,  by  his  vices  and  follies, 
was  Tendering  himsdf  in£unous  and  detested.  Rome,  which 
had  formerly  regretted  the  absence,  now  abhorred  the  pre- 
sence of  her  sovereign.  Ambassadors  were  privately  sent  to 
Constantine,  requesting  him,  in  the  name  of  the  senate  and 
the  people,  to  undertake  their  deliverance  from  their  oppres- 
sor. The  enterprize  was  glorious,  but  not  less  hazardous ; 
and  although  Constantine  must  have  viewed  the  situation  of 
the  Romans  with  compassion,  he  prudently  wished  to  decline 
a  war,  with  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  which  he  was  fully 
acquainted.  Maxentius,  who  openly  avowed  his  pretensions 
to  die  whole  empire  of  the  west,  rashly  ventured  to  provoke 
a  formidable  enemy.  The  backwardness  of  Constantine  to 
enter  on  the  contest  was  highly  excusable.  The  dispropor- 
tion of  forces  was  immense.  The  whole  army  of  Maxentius 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  foot  and 
eighteen  thousand  horse.  The  whole  force  of  Constantine 
consisted  of  no  more  than  ninety  thousand  foot  and  eight 
thousand  horse,  and  the  defence  of  the  Rhine  required  at 
least  half  of  that  number.  At  the  head  of  about  forty 
thousand  men,  Constantine  marched  to  encounter  an  enemy 
whose  army  was  more  than  four  times  the  number  of  his 
own.  It  was  at  this  critical  juncture  that  he  saw  in  the  air 
the  famous  vision  of  a  resplendent  cross,  as  related  by  Euse- 
bius.  If  numbers,  however,  gave  an  apparent  superiority  to 
Maxentius,  the  advantages  of  military  skill  and  discipline 
were  on  the  side  of  Constantine.  The  troops  brought  into 
the  field  by  the  fonher  were  litde  accustomed  to  the  practice 
of  war,  and  enervated  by  the  luxuries  of  Rome,  which  they 
left  with  great  reluctance :  those  of  the  latter  were  hardy  ve- 
terans, long  inured  to  the  exercise  of  arms  against  the  barbi- 
rians  of  the  Rhine.  The  characters  of  the  two  commanders 
were  as  different  as  those  of  the  two  armies.  Maxentius, 
immersed  in  debauchery  and  vice,  was  inexperienced  in  arms. 
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The  intrepid  mind  of  CotMtantine  had  from  eafij  youdibccB 
formed  to  war,  aad  his  eyes  were  accttstoned  Id  its  hloodfy 
scenes. 

This  skilful  and  enterprising  leader  deliberated  with  cau- 
tion, 4>ut  acted  with  vigour.  Harnig  conducted  the  veteran 
legions  of  Gaul  across  the  Alps,  he  descended  into  the  plains 
of  Piedmont,  before  Mazentius  had  received  any  certain  m* 
teltigence  of  his  march.  Hie  city  of  Sosa  was  immediately 
taken  by  assault,  and  most  of  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword. 
Advancing  to  the  i^ains  of  Turin,  he  fomxi  his  march  inter* 
cepted  by  a  formidable  army,  under  the  conduct  of  the  lieu- 
tenants of  Maxentius.  The  contest  was  bloody ;  but  Con- 
stantine,  by  his  rapid  and  skttful  ev<dutions,  bailing  the 
massy  columns  of  the  Roman  cavdry,  proved  in  the  end 
eompletdy  victorious.  Turin,  MHan,  and  all  the  cities  be* 
tween  the  Alps  and  the  Po  acknowledged  his  power,  and 
zealously  embraced  his  party.  But  the  rules  of  military  pru- 
dence did  not  yet  permit  him  to  advance  agmst  Rome. 
While  Constantine  was  signalizing  his  courage  and  conduct 
in  the  field,  the  sovereign  of  Italy,  immersed  in  luxurious 
pleasures,  appeared  ii^ensible  of  the  dmgers  that  menaced 
hh  throne.  The  rapid  progress  of  Constantine,  however, 
at  last  roused  him  from  bis  fatal  security,  and  the  expcrioi- 
ced  officers  who  had  served  under  the  banners  of  Maximi- 
an  were  at  length  obliged  to  inform  him  of  his  real  situa- 
tion, and  to  urge  the  necessity  of  vigorous  exertions.  Though 
his  armies  had  suffered  two  bloody  defeats,  he  still  possessed 
ample  resources.  The  preetorian  guards  considered  their  in- 
terest and  importance  as  connected  with  his  cause,  and  a  nu- 
merous army  was  soon  collected.  The  tyrant,  ccHisGious  of 
his  want  of  talents  for  war,  trembled  at  the  thought  of  so  dan- 
gerous a  contest,  but  necessity  and  shame  oUiged  him  to 
take  the  field  in  person  against  his  antagonist.  As  supersti- 
tion is  generally  the  concomitant  of  fear,  Maxentius, 'before 
his  departure  from  Rome,  consulted  the  Sibylline  books.  The 
guardians  of'  these  ancient  orades,  who  ^^  were  as  well 
versed  in  the  arts  of  the  world  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
secrets  of  fate,"  gave  him  this  doubtful  answer:  ^Hostem 
j^Romanorumesse  periturum,"  *^  the  eneiiiv  of  the  Romaps 
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win  almiy  periahv'^  An  the  vuquiahed  commnndcr  would 
fay  the  ^tor  be  Qertmly  dedared  the  eneny  of  Rome,  thoee 
artful  iofierpreten  of  the  will  of  Heaven  secured  their  owu 
ye|mtstiim^  whatever  might  be  the  event  of  the  war. 

On  Ae  38tfa  of  Oetobcr,  A.  D.  ai2,  thia  imporlant  coa^ 
twt  waa  decided.  Constantine  had  long  been  apprehensive 
that  hia  antagonist^  instead  of  risking  the  issue  of  the  contest 
hs  a  general  engagement,  would  shut  himself  up  in  Rcune, 
where  iramense  magazines  would  secure  him  against  the 
danger  of  famine*  It  was  therefore  with  equal  surprise  and 
pleasure  that,  on  his  arriTal  within  about  nine  miles  of  the 
imperial  eity,  he  diaoovered  the  army  of  Maxentius  drawn . 
up  in  order  of  battle  cm  a  spacious  plain,  with  the  Tiber  in 
their  rear ;  an  iigudictoaa  position,  precluding  the  possibi- 
lit3rof  a  retreat.  Constaotine,  on  this  memorable  occasion, 
displayed  all  the  talents  of  the  general  and  soldier.  Having 
disposed  his  troops  with  consummate  skill,  he  chi^gcd  in 
person  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  his  irresistible  attack  deter- 
auned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  ptsetorian  guards  distin- 
gunsfaed  themsdvea  by  the  most  desperate  valour,  but  all 
their  efibrta  were  uoavaUing:  the  confusion  became  general, 
and  ahe  flying  taoops  of  Maxentius  rushed  by  thousands  intp 
the  Tiber,  where  most  of  diem  were  drowned.  The  emperor 
attempted  to  audce  his  escape  back  into  the  city  over  the 
MiWian  bridge,  but  the  crowd  |Mresaiag  on  him,  forced  him 
into  the  river,  and  the  weight  of  his  armour  immediately 
sank  him  to  the  bottom.  His  two  sons  w^e  put  to  death, 
and  his  whole  race  extirpated ;  a  treatment  which,  how  se- 
vere soever  it  may  appear,  was  only  the  same  that  awaited 
the  peiBon  and  family  of  Ccmstaaitine  had  he  been  v^ir 
<)0]Bhad. 

Constantine,  new  master  of  Rome,  was  caressed  by  the  sen- 
ate and  people.  Games  and  festivals  were  instituted  to  com- 
memorate his  victory,  and  a  triumphal  arch  waa  erected  to 
his  honour.  The  final  abolition  of  the  prstorian  guards  was 
one  of  the  immediate  conaequences  of  this  rev^dution.  Their 
f<»rtified  camp  was  destroyed,  and  such  of  the  praetorians  as 
had  escaped  the  sword  were  dispersed  aoKmg  the  legions  on 
the  frontiers.     Constantine  now  formed  an  alliance  witfeX.!* 
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cinitts,  the  lUyrUm  empetw,  and,  in  order  to  omeBt  liie  wi- 
oa  of  their  famiKes  and  inCereatt^  gave  Um  hia  raler  Ca»> 
atantia  in  marriage.  But  Constantine'a  preaence  being  n^ 
ceaaary  on  the  banka  of  the  Rhine^  Maximin,  the  aovereign  of 
the'  Asiatic  part  of  the  empire,  reaolve^  on  a  war  widi  Li« 
ciniua.  The  iaaue  of  the  war  waa  in  favour  of  the  kCM", 
who,  by  the  superiority  of  hia  militaty  akill,  andthelimneaa 
of  his  lUyrian  legions,  gained  adeciaive  victory  over  liie  ni^ 
merous  forces  of  hia  antagoniat.  Maximia  did  not  loQg  aoiw 
vive  his  defeat.  After  his  death,  the  provinces  of  the  east 
acknowledged  the  aovereignty  of  Lidniua. 

These  incessant  revolutions  must  have  aflbrded  to  D&ode- 
tian  in  hia  retreat  at  Salona  ample  subjecta  <tf  reflection,  and 
he  could  scarcely  fail  of  congratulating  himaelf  on  his  happy 
retirement  from  the  tuniultuoua  acene.  But  die  melandboly 
catastrophe  of  his  wife  and  dau^ter  must  have  excited  very 
different  sentiments.  These  two  unfortunate  [iiimaMii, 
whoae  august  dignity  the  Komana  had  ao  long  been  aocua- 
tomed  to  revere,  after  having  sufiered  a  variety  of  penecu* 
tions  and  inaulto  from  Maximin,  were  put  to  death  by  Li* 
cinius,  and  their  bodies  ignomioioualy  thrown  into  llie  aea. 
History  is  silent  concerning  their  crimes.  But  it  infotaaa  ua, 
that  Diocletian  ineffectually  endeavoured  by  entKatiea  to  aU 
leviate  their  misfortunes.  He  humbled  himaelf  ao  fro:  aa  to 
send  a  suppliant  message  to  Maximin,  who  owed  to  him  hia 
promotion  to  greatness  and  empire.  Bat  paat  favoura  were 
forgotten,  and  gratitude  waa  a  virtue  unknown  to  the  tynM. 
When  Diocletian  wore  the  purple  at, the  head  of  his  kgiona, 
he  was  used  to  command,  but  now  be  could  only  aupplicata, 
and  his  supplications  were  rejected.  If  ever  he  repented 
of  his  resignation  of  the  sovereign  authority,  it  mnat  have 
been  on  this  melancholy  and  humiliating  occasion. 

By  the  death  of  Maxentius  and  Maximin  the  number  of 
cmperora  was  reduced  to  two.  Liciniua  and  Conatantiae  di- 
vided between  them  the  whole  Roman  world--i4he  former 
ruling  the  east,  and  the  latter  the  weat.  But  acarcely  a  year 
had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Maximin,  before  a  war  took 
place  between  the  two  emperors.  Two  decisive  victories 
gained  by  the  superior  abilities  of  Cooatantine  obliged  Li- 
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cinius  to  sue  for  peace.  A  reconcifiation  was  effected,  which 
daring  Ae  space  of  eight  years  preserved  the  internal  tran- 
qidllity  of  the  empire.  Constantine  etnployed  this  interval  in 
repelling  his  foreign  enemies.  The  warlike  nation  of  the 
Goths  had  been  so  completely  humbled  by  Claodins,  Aure- 
Ikm,  and  Probus,  as  to  have  long  respected  die  majesty  of 
Rome.  So  great  indeed  had  been  their  dread  of  the  Roman 
arms,  that,  even  during  die  intestine  diviMons  of  the  empire, 
they  had  not  ventured  to  make  any  hostile  incursions.  Btft 
the  lapse  of  almost  fifity  years  had  at  length  produced  new 
sentiments  and  views.  The  strength  of  die  nation  was  re- 
cruited, a  new  generation  had  arisen,  and  the  misfortunes  of 
former  days  were  forgotten.  The  Goths  and  die  Sarmatians, 
uniting  their  force,  invaded  die  province  of  inyrium.  Con- 
stantine marched  against  those  formidable  enemies,  and,  af- 
ter tneeting  widi  an  obstinate  resistance,  not  only  expelled 
them  from  the  Roman  provinces,  but,  passing  the  Danube, 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Dacia,  and  restored  the  an* 
cieot  frontier  established  by  Trajan.  Crispus,  his  son,  who 
was  dignified  with  the  tide  of  Caesar,  displaying  in  another 
quarter  of  the  empire  his  conduct  and  valour,  was  equally 
successful  against  the  Franks  and  the  Alemanni  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine. 

Constantine,  now  every  where  victorious,  resolved  to  reign 
over  the  whole  empire.  Iri  die  year  323  he  entered  on  his 
grand  contest  with  Licinius,  who  at  this  momentous  crisis 
displayed  the  greatest  activity,  and  vigorously  exerted  those 
abilities  which  had  fermerly  raised  him  to  the  purple.  He 
called  ibrdi  his  immense  resources,  collected  all  the  forces 
of  the  east,  and  filled  the  plains  of  Adrianople  with  his  troops. 
His  army  consisted  of  150,000  foot  and  15,000  horse  ;  that 
of  Constantine,  assembled  af^Thessalonica,  amounted  to  about 
120,000  infantry  and  cavalry,  composed  of  the  warlike  le- 
gions of  Europe,  whose  discipline  was  confirmed  by  action, 
and  whose  courage  was  elated  by  a  long  series  of  victories. 
With  these  veteran  troops  he  marched  to  attack  Licinius, 
who  remained  strongly  encamped  liear  Adrian^^  with  the 
river  Hebrus  in  his  front.  The  batde  was  emfmly  obsti- 
nate and  bloody,  but  the  military  skill  and  heroism  of  Con- 
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slantine  overcame  all  oppoaatioii.  The  fortified  camp  of  Li- 
cinius  was  taken  by  assault ;  39/XX>  men  are  said  to  have 
been  slaio^  and  great  numbers  surrendered  themselves  pri- 
soners. 

LiciniuSf  being  now  unable  to  keep  the  field,  shut  himself 
up  in  Byzantium,  the  fortifications  of  which  had  during  dK 
cavil  wars  been  repaired  and  strengthened.   The  siege  of  that 
place  was  immediately  undertaken  by  Constantuie,  but  it 
proved  a  laborious  and  difiicult  enterprize.    As  Licinius 
was  master  a£  the  sea,  Byzantium  constantly  received  fresh 
supplies  of  provisions.    Being  master  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Egypt,  the  most  commercial  provinces  of  the  empire^  his 
marine,  consisting  of  diree  hundred  and  fifty  galleys  of  tbree 
ranks  of  oars,  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  his  rival,  who 
had  pnly  about  two  hundred  small  vessels.    Notwithstanding 
this  disparity  of  force,  Constantine  gave  orders  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  HellespcMit,  where  the  fleet  of  Licinius  re* 
maiaed  inactive,  and  in  that  narrow  strait  could  not  avail  it- 
self of  the  superiority  of  numbers.     He  intrusted  to  Crispus, 
his  eldest  son,  the  execution  of  this  difiicult  enterprize,  which 
he  performed  with  singular  success.    The  engagement  con- 
tinued two  days.    The  issue  of  the  first  day's  encounter  was 
indecisive,  and  the  loss  nearly  equal.     On  the  second  day, 
Crispus,  taking  advanuge  of  a  strong  south  wind,  which 
carried  up  his  vessels  against  those  of  Licinius,  gained  a 
complete  victory.    The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  about  five 
thousand  men,  a  hundred  and  thirty  vessels  were  destroyed, 
and  the  rest  of  the  hostile  fleet  escaped  with  great  difficulty. 
Crispus  distinguished  himself  on  this  occasion  by  lus  conduct 
as  well  as  his  courage,  and  the  fruits  of  his  victory  were  the 
constant  supplies  which  the  open  passage  of  the  Hellespont 
poured  into  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  together  with  the 
means  of  intercepting  those  of  the  enemy.'    Constantine,  in 
the  mean  while,  pressed  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  raising 
mounds,  and  employing  all  the  military  engines  then  in  use. 
The  battering  rams  having  already  shaken  the  walls,  Licini- 
us retir^iuth  his  treasures  to  Chalcedon,  and  collected  a 
new  an4Pr  nearly  sixty  thousand  men.    Constantine,  ever 
watchful  over  the  motions  of  his  antagonist,  transported  part 
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<»f  fab  «miy  over  the  Bosphonis,  and  the  kst  decisive  engage* 
BMSt  took  place  on  the  heights  of  Chrysopdis,  at  present 
Scutari,  opposite  to  Constantinople.  The  troops  of  Licinius 
fought  with  desperate  but  unavailing  valour,  and  their  total 
defieat,  with  the  loss  of  about  twenty-five  thousand  men,  ter- 
minated the  war.  Licinius,  retiring  to  Nicomedia,  entered 
into  a  negotiation,  by  which,  through  the  intercession  of  his 
wife  Coostantia,  the  sister  of  Constantine,  he  obtained  a  pro- 
mise of  life,  with  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  affluence,  oo 
condition  of  resigning  the  purple, .  and  retiring  to  a  private 
condition.  But,  notwithstanding  this  stipulation,  he  was  af- 
terwards  executed,  on  a  charge  of  secret  conspiracy.  The 
transactions  of  this  age  are  all  clouded  with  obscurity,  mis- 
represented  by  the  spirit  of  party,  or  too  highly  coloured  by 
panegyric. 

Sudi  was  the  series  of  great  events  which  raised  Ccmstan- 
tine  to  the  undivided  sovereignity  of  the  Ronum  world,  and 
the  consequences  of  his  elevation  have  rendered  his  reign  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  epochs  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Amidst  a  long  train  of  political  changes  following  one  another 
in  rapid  succession,  a  moral  and  intellectual  revolution  of  a 
more  important  and  extraordinary  nature  had  been  gradually 
taking  place  in  the  world.  The  christian  religion,  spreading 
from  Judea,  had  made  its  way  into  every  comer  of  the  Ro« 
man  empire.  The  fantastic  ideas  of  the  pagan  mythology, 
which  from  time  immemorial  had  darkened  the  human  mind, 
began  to  be  gradually  dispelled,  and  a  celestial  light  dawned 
on  the  intellectual  world.  The  christians  were  long  stigma- 
tized as  atheists,  and  often  persecuted  as  despisers  of  the 
gods  of  Rome.  A  multitude  of  priests,  and  other  persons, 
interested  in  the  support  of  paganism,  directed  the  supersti- 
tion, not  only  of  the  people,  but  also  of  the  emperors,  in  sub- 
serviency to  their  designs,  and  procured  the  imperial  sane* 
tion  to  intolerance  and  persecution.  After  many  alternate  pe- 
riods of  penecudon  and  tranquillity,  the  christian  church  re- 
ceived the  last  and  most  terrible  shock  in  the  joint  reign  of 
Diocletian  and  Maximian.  The  persecution  which  then  com* 
menced  was  the  last  struggle  of  declining  paganism,  and  the 
most  tremendous  eiFort  that  ever  had  been  made  for  the  tui'* 
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tirpation  of  Christianity.  The  cruelties  ezUbited  in  Oftlier 
parts  of  the  empire  were  never  admitted  into  die  provinces 
under  the  command  of  the  equitable  Constantins,  who  con- 
sidered himself  as  the  common  father  of  all  his  subjects,  ai|d 
the  Deity  as  the  universal  parent  of  all  mankind.  The  en^ 
lightened  and  liberal  conduct  of  Constantius  was  through  po* 
licy  adopted  by  Maxentius,  who  judged  it  prudent  to  secure 
the  fidelity  of  so  considerable  a  body  of  subjects.  Galerius, 
the  implacable  enemy  of  the  christians,  labouring  under  a 
painful  disease,  and  struck  with  remorse,  at  length  published 
an  edict  of  toleration,  and  even  condescended  to  solicit  the 
prayers  of  tI\ose  christians  whom  he  had  so  cruelly  endea- 
voured to  exterminate.  Maximin,  succeeding  Gaierius,  af- 
fected at  first  to  adopt  the  same  prudent  measures.  But  cm* 
elty  and  superstition  were  interwoven  in  his  character,  and 
tlature  had  fitted  him  for  a  persecutor.  He  adopted  a  plan 
for  the  annihilation  of  Christianity  more  systematic  than  those 
of  his  predecessors,  and  his  infamous  agents  adding  violence 
to  policy,  inflicted  on  the  christians  the  most  cruel  and  igno« 
minious  punishments.  But,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  the 
tolerating  edicts  of  Constantine  and  Licinius  obliged  him  to 
suspend  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  A  few  days  before 
his  death  he  published  an  edict  of  toleration,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured  to  exculpate  himself,  by  imputing  the  sufferings  of 
the  christians  to  his  judges  and  governors.  His  death  deliv- 
ered the  church  from  the  last  of  her  persecutors,  and  insured 
her  tranquillity.  From  tranquillity  she  rose  to  triumph,  and 
the  despised  s3n(nbol  of  the  cross  was  displayed  on  the  ban- 
ners of  the  empire. 

Constantine  and  Licinius,  in  their  interview  at  Milan,  had 
published  their  famous  edict  of  universal  liberty  of  con- 
science throughout  the  Roman  world.  After  the  last  civil 
war  had  given  Constantme  the  undivided  possession  of  the 
imperial  power,  he  determined  to  carry  into  execution  the 
design  which  he  appears  to  have  long  revolved  in  his  mind, 
of  embracing  Christianity,  and  rendering  it  the  national  reli- 
gion of  the  empire.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  in  con- 
sequence thereof,  his  reign  forms  the  line  of  demarkation  be- 
tween the  pagan  and  the  christian  world,  between  polytheism 
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wi  ctiristifmity.  Constaiitine,  by  the  e3laUisbm«<it  of  chmti- 
swity^  jK^quircd  n  more  extepsive  and  lasting  influepce  over 
the  moral  copdition  of  mankind  in  aU  succeeding  ages,  thsm 
any  other  monarch  who  has  ever  appeared  on  the  political 
theatre  of  th^  world.  The  Roman  eippire,  which  Constantino 
governed,  is  ^w  no  more  i  and  the  city  of  Constantinople, 
which  he  foqnded,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  glory  of  his 
reign,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  people,  who  in  his  days  were 
a  nation  totally  unknown ;  but  in  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  erected  to  his  own  memory  a  monument  more  du- 
rahle  than  brass  or  marbk. 

The  motives  which  induced  Cqnstantine  to  embrace  and 
establish  ChristiaiMty,  after  he  had  waded  through  seas  of 
blood  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  are  vanously  deli- 
neated by  different  writers.  It  has  been  the  general  opinion 
that  a  conviction  of  its  divine  truth  was  the  impelling  mo- 
Uve.  But  Mr.  Gibbon  and  some  other  writers  of  these  lat^ 
ter  times  seem  willing  to  excite  a  9U9picion,  that  induce- 
ments of  a  political  nature  might  have  determined  him  in 
favour  of  th^t  extraordinary  measure.  Impartial  candour 
must,  however,  confess,  that  the  existing  circumstances  of 
the  Soman  empire  in  that  age  were  not  such  as  authoris^e  an 
i»pinion  that  Con^t^ntine  embraced  the  Christian  religioii 
from  any  political  motives,  or  inducements  of  a  temporal  na- 
ture, for  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  measure,  considered  in 
a  political  view,  overbilanced  the  advantages.  At  Constan- 
tine's  ficcession,  and  during  the  whole  of  bis  reign,  paganism 
WHS  the  religion  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  empire,  and  a  far 
greater  part  of  its  military  strength  lay  among  the  pagans 
tbw  among  the  Christians. 

If  the  celebrated  vision  of  Constantinci  which  h^  is  ssud 
to  have  seen  in  his  march  against  Maxentius,  and  which,  in 
Connection  with  his  subsequent  dream,  is  generally  believed 
tQ  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  his  conversion,  really  hap^ 
pened,  that  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient  to  determine  the 
question,  and  to  silence  all  the  arguments  of  those  who  would 
insinuate  that  h^  embraced  Christianity  from  temporal  mo- 
tives. 

YOh.V.  [19] 
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We  are  informed  that  Constantine,  being  in  Gaul,  was  in- 
vited by  the  senate  and  citizens  of  Rome  to  undertake  a  war 
against  Maxentius,  who  ruled  them  in  a  tyrannical  manner. 
Constantine,  on  receiving  this  invitation,  immediately  began 
his  march  towards  the  capital  of  the  world.  His  troops  con- 
sisted of  veteran  soldiers,  but  were  far  inferior  in  number  to 
those  he  knew  Maxentius  would  bring  against  him.  He  was 
marching  against  an  enemy,  from  whom,  according  to  the 
rules  of  war  among  the  rival  emperors  and  generals  of  Rome, 
he  was,  in  case  of  defeat,  to  expect  no  mercy.  The  enter- 
prize  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  of  the  most  hazardous 
nature.  The  point  to  be  determined  was  whether  he  should 
be  sole  emperor  of  the  west,  or  be  expelled  from  that  part  of 
the  empire  already  under  his  dominion.  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Cssarea,  fixes  on  this  critical  period  of  Constantine's  life  to 
delineate  the  state  of  his  mind  respecting  religious  matters. 
The  delineation  is  curious  and  interesting,  and,  although 
merely  conjectural,  is  not  improbable.  He  says  that  Con- 
stantine,  meditating  on  his  perilous  enterprise,  the  superior 
force  he  had  to  contend  with,  and  the  great  uncertainty  of 
success,  began  to  make  serious  reflections  on  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence. He  recollected,  at  the  same  time,  that  most  of  the 
emperors  who  had  adhered  to  the  worship  of  that  multifari- 
ous plurality  of  gods  which  the  pagan  world  adored  had  come 
to  a  tragical  end,  while  his  father  Constantius,  who  had  al- 
ways worshipped  one  only  Supreme  Being,  had  been  invari- 
ably successful  in  his  undertakings.  In  consequence  of  these 
reflecUons,  says  the  historian,  Constantine  poured  out  the 
anxiety  of  his  soul  before  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  beseech- 
ing him  to  enlighten  his  mind  in  regard  to  the  right  manner 
of  invoking  his  assistance,  whether  through  the  medium  of  a 
plurality  of  divinities,  according  to  the  established  rules  of 
pagan  worship,  or  as  one  eternal  and  undivided  unity,  in  con- 
formity to  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  These  are 
ingenious  conjectures,  but  they  are  only  conjectures. 

In  the  precarious  situation  in  which  Constantine  then 
stood,  it  was  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  he  must  have  re- 
volved in  his  mind  reflectipns  of  a  serious  nature,  and  as  it 
was  the  custom  among  pagans  to  look  up  for  divine  assist- 
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ance,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  different  opinions  of  the 
Christians  and  pagans  relative  to  supernatural  things  might 
excite  some  anxiety  in  his  mind.     For  it  is  extremely  proba- 
ble, that  Constantine  and  many  other  pagans  of  that  age,  al- 
though not  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  had  but 
little  confidence  in  the  gods  they  worshipped,  and  began 
shrewdly  to  suspect  that  the  whole  system  of  paganism  was 
nothing  more  than  an  imposition  on  the  minds  of  men.     In 
that  critical  period,  when  paganism  was  on  the  decline,  and 
Christianity  not  yet  established,  the  minds  of  men  must  have 
been  much  agitated  in  regard  to  religious  subjects.     On  the 
one  hand  they  saw  a  system,  which,  from  time  immemorial, 
had  attracted  the  veneration  of  mankind,  falling  into  general 
disrepute.     They  discovered  that  this  system  could  give  no 
satisfactory  solution  to  that  grand  problem,  whether  death  be 
a  total  extinction  of  being,  or  only  a  passage  to  a  future  state 
of  existence.     On  the  other  hand,  they  saw  a  new  religion 
sprung  up  in  the  empire,  diametrically  opposite  to  the  ancient 
system  ;  a  religion  which  inculcated  infinitely  more  lumin- 
ous and  rational  ideas  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  of  the  duties  of  man,  than  paganism  had 
ever  given,  and  which  above  all  professed  to  solve  the  great 
problem  of  the  future  and  final  destiny  of  the  human  race, 
by  teaching,  that  the  present  life  is  only  a  state  of  probation, 
and  that  all  mankind  are  destined  to  a  future  and  far  more 
perfect  state  of  being.     The  Christian  revelation  also  un- 
ravelled those  intricate  problems,  of  which  the  genius  and 
learning  of  philosophers  could  give  no  satisfactory  solution. 
The  pagans  had  seen  the  constancy,  the  fortitude,  and  even 
the  cheerfulness  with  which  the  Christians  suffered  the  most 
cruel  tortures  for  their  religion.  The  thinking  part  of  the  pa- 
gan world  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  contemplation  of 
so  wonderful  a  moral  phenomenon,  and  began  to  think  that 
th^re  might  be  something  in  Christianity  with  which  they 
were  unacquainted.     It  is  not  possible  to  fix  a  more  interest- 
ing period  in  history  of  the  human  mind  than  the  fourth  cen* 
tury,  comprising  nearly  that  portion  of  time  which  elapsed 
between  die  commencement  of  the  great  persecution  under 
Diocletian  and  Maximian,  to  the  total  abolition  of  pagan* 
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hm  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  great.  Diiritig  the  wtuAt 
of  this  period,  the  Roman  world  was  fluctuating  between  two 
religious  systems  dlametricaHy  opposite  to  each  other ;  ferit 
must  be  observed,  diat  although  Chrisdanity  was  the  religion 
of  the  imperial  court  from  the  dme  of  Constantane,  except  in 
the  short  reign  of  Julian,  yet  the  majority  of  die  people  oon- 
dnoed  pagans  till  the  reign  of  Theodosius.  It  must  above 
^  be  considered,  diat  the  question  which  agitated  the  minds 
of  men  in  thc^e  days  was  not  merely  concerning  philosophi- 
cal opinions,  nor  concerning  forms  and  ctrremooies.  The  ques* 
tion  related  to  matters  of  the  utmost  importance  to  mankmd. 
In  this  uncertain  state  of  the  human  understanding,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  a  man  of  a  vigorous  intellect  like 
Constantine,  who,  although  he  had  been  much  more  instruct^ 
ed  in  tactics  than  philosophy,  must  have  sometimes  reflected 
on  subjects  of  such  singular  importance,  could  not  have  been 
an  unobserving  spectator  of  what  was  going  forward  in  the 
world,  and  of  the  revolution  which  was  taking  place  in  the 
ideas  of  mankind.  His  circumstances,  when  about  to  dis- 
pute the  possession  of  the  world,  were  sufficient  to  induce  a 
person  so  situated  to  look  up  to  a  power  possessing  an  un- 
limited control  over  all  mundane  events. 

When  we  contemplate  the  critical  situation  of  Constantine 
in  the  point  of  time  alluded  to,  and  presume  to  hazard  a  con« 
jecture  on  the  state  of  his  mind,  we  must  allow  this  delinea- 
tion of  it  as  given  by  historians  to  be  perfecdy  consistent  with 
probability.  In  this  critical  moment,  the  miraculous  event  of 
that  emperor's  celebrated  vision  is  said  to  have  happened^ 
which  has  obtained  general  credit  through  a  long  succession 
of  ages. 

tt  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  either  to  ascertain  die 
reality  of  the  fact  or  to  prove  it  a  fiction.  Every  one  must, 
from  the  examination  of  circumstances,  drsw  his  own  con- 
clusions respecting  the  authenticity  of  this  extraordinary  nar- 
rative, which  in  substance  is  ihus  related  :^-«Constantine,  be- 
ing on  his  march  towards  Rome,  and  revolving  in  his  mind 
the  hazardous  nature  of  his  enterprise,  and  fuHy  convinced 
of  the  all-controlling  power  of  an  Omnipotent  Being,  dis- 
covered in  the  air  the  figure  of  a  resplendent  cross,  with  thia 
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iiisar^tioii)  kgilily  conspicuous :  ^  In  hoc  aigiio  vinces." 
^^  By  this  sign  thou  shalt  overcome."  Both  he  and  his  anny 
were  astonished  at  the  sight,  but  not  knowing  how  to  inter-^ 
pret  the  celestial  omen^he  still  remained  in  the  utmost  agita-* 
tion  of  mind.  However,  it  is  added,  that  in  the  succeeding 
night,  Christ  Umself  appeared  to  the  emperor  in  his  sleep, 
displaying  before  his  eyes  the  same  triumphant  banner  of  the 
doss  which  he  had  lately  seen  in  die  sur,  and  unequivocally 
ptomised  him  the  victory,  if  he  fought  his  antagonist  under 
its  auspices.  Constantine  immediately  adopted  the  cross  as 
his  standard,  and  caused  its  figure  to  be  engraven  on  the 
shields  of  his  soldiers.  After  this  miraculous  vision  and 
dream,  Constantine,  full  of  confidence,  marched  towards  the 
ca{utal  of  the  world,  and  at  the  very  gates  of  Rome  gained 
that  signal  victory  over  Mazenlius,  which  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  tyrant,  and  placed  the  conqueror  above  all 
opposition. 

Eusebius,  an  historian  of  great  and  deserved  celebrity,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  erudition,  and  an  intimate  confidant  of 
Constantine,  is  the  author  of  this  narrative,  and  he  asserts 
lliat  he  had  the  relation  of  the  eactraordinary  circumstance 
from  the  emperor's  mouth. 

A  great  revoludon  was  the  immediate  consequence  of 
Canstantiae's  conversion.  After  the  Christian  religion  ob- 
tained the  sanction  and  support  of  die  imperial  authority,  the 
electbn  of  its  prelates  came  directly  or  indirecdy  under  the 
controul  of  the  emfure.  A  new  scene  opened  in  the  church. 
Hiis  was  the  golden  age  for  ecclesiastics.  Before  that  period, 
some  churches  had  been  liberally  supported  by  the  devotion 
and  zeal  of  wealthy  individuals,  but  the  situation  of  the 
clergy  was  still  insecure,  and  contempdble  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pagan  world.  Afterwards,  they  lived  in  princely  splendour, 
honoured  and  esteemed  as  the  first  rank  of  meti  in  the  em- 
pire. Formeriy  they  had  been  sunk  in  the  gloom  of  obscu- 
rity, but  now  they  basked  in  the  broad  sunshine  of  honour, 
wealth,  and  imperial  favour.  To  a  person  who  contemplates 
the  aspect  of  the  Roman  empire  in  that  age,  a  Aew  world 
seems  to  appear.  The  system  of  polytheisih  and  idol  wor- 
ship, which  from  time  immemorial  had  by  its  pompous  cere- 
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monies  and  splendid  festivals  commanded  the  veneration  of 
mankind,  fell  into  disrepute,  and  Christianity,  which  had  so 
long  been  the  object  of  contempt,  and  frequently  of  persecu- 
tion, at  last  became  the  established  religion  of  the  masters  of 
the  world.    The  Roman  empire  saw  magnificent  churches: 
erected  for  the  worship  of  the  crucified  God,  whose  namer 
had  so  long  been  despised ;  and  the  rites  of  the*  Christian  re-  • 
ligion  celebrated  with  a  pomp  and  solenmity  equal  if  not  su- 
perior to  what  had  been  displayed  in  the  pagan  temples.     A 
total  revolution  was  taking  place  in  religious  opinions  and. 
human  ideas.     What  a  scene  would  this  have  appeared  to  a 
Christian  of  the   apostolic  age;  and  how  wonderful   andf 
striking  a  spectacle  must  it  have  exhibited  to  those  who  had 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  last  dreadful  persecution,  and  had 
witnessed  the  contempt  in  which  the  Christian  religion  had 
been  held.     To  such  observers,  another  part  of  the  scene 
must  have  appeared  no  less  extraordinary.    They  would 
view  with  no  small  astonishment  the  newly  acquired  opu« 
lence  and  splendour  of  churchmen.     They  would  see  eccle* 
siastics  possessing  princely  fortunes,  and  living  in  a  luxuri- 
ous manner.    What  would  a  Christian,  whose  mind  had^ 
been  formed  by  the  simple  maxims  of  primitive  Christianity  , 
think,  on  seeing  the  ministers  of  the  humble  and  lowly  Jesus 
display  the  magnificence  of  sovereign  princes  i    And  what 
must  have  been  fats  reflections  on  contemplating  a  system  of 
honour  and  emolument  set  up  by  the  professed  followers  of 
one  whose  whole  life  was  a  continued  scene  of  poverty  and 
sufferings,  and  whose  preachings  and  practice  were  entirely 
calculated  to  inspire  all  those  who  embraced  his  doctrine  with 
a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  things  of  this  world. 

In  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  church  was  enriched,  but 
it  evidently  appears  that  the  spirit  of  genuine  Christianity 
was  in  a  great  measure  extinguished.  The  emperor  annexed 
princely  salaries  to  the  different  prelacies,  and  the  prelates 
and  other  ecclesiastics  soon  began  to  lose  sight  not  only  of  that 
humility  and  contempt  of  the  world,  of  which  the  Great  Au- 
thor of  religion  had  given  so  striking  an  example,  but  also  of 
that  diffusive  charity  and  universal  benevolence  which  Chris<> 
tianity  so  strongly  inculcates. 
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'  Before  the  expiration  of  the  apostolic  age,  different  opi- 
nions in  religious  matters  began  to  arise  among  Christians. 
During  the  predominance  of  paganism,  those  quarrels  among 
die  professors  of  the  new  religion  were  held  under  restraint; 
while  Christians  of  every  description  saw  the  sword  of  per- 
secution drawn  against  them,  or  at  least  suspended  over  their 
heads,  their  contentions  were  confined  to  the  efforts  of  the 
pen,  or  the  anathemas  of  intolerant  zeal.  But  as  soon  as 
Christianity  could  claim  the  support  of  the  imperial  autho- 
rity, the  different  sects  of  Christians  began  to  manifest  to- 
wards one  another  a  shameful  degree  of  animosity. 

The  difference  of  opinion  on  theological  subjects  which 
caused  the  greatest  division  in  the  church,  a  division  of  the 
longest  duration,  and  which  made  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  religion,  was  that  which 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Arian  heresy.  The 
majority  held  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Nature  of  Christ, 
and  the  perfect  equality  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity, 
while  a  very  numerous  body,  with  Arius,  a  priest  of  Con- 
stantinople, at  their  head,  maintained  that  the  Son  is  essen- 
tially distinct  from  the  Father,  and  subordinate  to  him  ;  that 
he  is  a  spontaneous  and  dependent  being,  created  by  the  su- 
preme will  of  the  Father,  and  begotten  before  all  worlds ; 
that  the  Father  had  impressed  upon  him  the  effulgence  of  his 
glory,  and  had  transfused  into  him  the  fulness  of  his  spirit ; 
that  he  was  the  framer  of  the  world,  and  that  he  governs  the 
universe  in  obedience  and  subordination  to  the  First  Person 
of  the  Trinity,  his  Father  and  Sovereign.  Such  were  the 
doctrines  and  questions  which  agitated  the  Christian  world 
during  the  long  period  of  almost  three  hundred  years,  but 
especially  in  the  fourth  century. 

Constantine,  on  seeing  the  professors  of  Christianity  divi- 
ded into  two  opposite  .factions,  could  not  without  regret  con- 
template those  divisions,  which  rent  the  church,  and  disgraced 
that  religion  which  it  had  been  so  much  the  object  of  his  en- 
deavours to  establish.  In  order  to  setde  the  dispute,  and  as- 
certain the  real  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  he  convoked 
the  celebrated  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  which  consisted 
of  3JL8  bi«hops,  and  other  ecclesiastics  to  the  number  of  2048. 
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After  a  session  of  two  numths,  the  opinions  of  Arius  wertf 
condemned,  the  eqiudity  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Divine 
Trinity  wss  declared  the  true  doctrine,  and  the  resolutions  ef 
this  council  comprised  in  the  Nicene  Creed  were  published 
as  the  cmly  orthodox  creed  of  the  Christian  church. 

Before  Constantine  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  he 
had  established  liberty  of  ccmscience  upon  the  broadest 
and  most  rational  basis,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  ever  ex- 
ercised any  kind  of  persecution  against  the  pagans,  nor 
would  such  a  measure  indeed  have  been  consistent  with  good 
policy,  as^  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  they  composed  a 
vast  majority  of  his  subjects.  However,  soon  after  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice,  he  began  to  persecute  the  Arians*  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  of  the  emperor's  conduct  in  this  respect 
being  swayed  by  the  insinuations  of  ecclesiastics.  He  waa 
better  skilled  in  marshalling  and  conducting  an  army  than  in 
the  stratagems  of  theological  warfare,  and  was  therefore  easily 
impelled  by  their  councils  to  adopt  violent  and  even  contra^ 
dictory  measures.''  In  fiict,  we  see  him,  at  the  instigation  of 
a  faction  of  bishops,  recalling  Arius,  and  so  far  misled  by  an 
exhibition  of  false  charges  as  to  persecute  Athanasius,  the 
ehampion  of  the  council  of  Nice,  and  the  strenuous  asserter 
of  its  doctrines,  which  the  emperor  zealously  supported,  and 
considered  as  the  ortiiodox  representation  of  the  Christian 
faidi.  Though  Christianity  was  the  occasion  of  sundry  in- 
cidental evils,  a  moral  revolution,  greatiy  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  took  place  in  every  country  where  it  has  been  rkr 
ceived  and  regarded.  A  comparison  between  the  state  of 
pagan  and  Christian  society  will  illustrate  this  general  ob-^ 
servation. 

The  two  great  banes  of  connubial  happiness  among  the  an^ 
eient  pagans  were  polygamy  and  divorce.  The  first  of  these 
prevailed  generally  throughout  the  Roman  empire.  The 
other  was  aUowed  for  the  most  trivial  causes,  and  exercised 
with  the  most  wanton  cruelty.  Both  evidendy  tended  to  de«> 
stroy  that  mutual  confidence,  Jiarmony,  and  affection,  that 
constant  imion  of  interests  and  of  sentiments  which  constir 
tutes  the  supreme  felicity  of  the  matrimonial  state.  Besides 
this,  the  treatasent  of  married  women  in  general  among  the 
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MmeiM  WM  havAi  unt^MeroiM,  and  ui^st.  The^  were 
•ottftideved  m  Utde  l>eMev  ihui  daves  «mI  be&M  «f  bordetf, 
mi  ifwted  «eoQrAiag^y. 

CkiiMMmiiy  c<it  ^ff  thit  gnnid  soorce  «f  domestic  wretch- 
edness,  polf  ^Miyy  and  otofined  the  dangerous  libetty  of  ^ 
vorce  to  oiif  M1I7  catose^  Ae  want  of  fiddiirp'  to  the  marriage 
bed.  Ir  provided  bo  leas  for  die  security  and  ccMxifoit  oC  the 
weaker  ]Mtt,  than  for  Ae  sovereignty^  the  stronger.  It 
eaariblishtd  juss  so  mwch  conmiand  oa  one  sMe,  and  subjee- 
tian  od  the  other,  as  is  necessary  te  pi^vent  those  everlast^* 
iag  cotttesta  whieh  p^fsiit'ectaality  produces.  8y  the  gradud 
prevflleaoe  of  ChrnvAw  principles  atad  manners,  women  were 
adoQLitScd  to  aw-eqtal  share  in  the  advantages  and  the  Ues- 
rfngs  of  society.  Their  nnderstambngs  were  consulted  in 
every  iaAporcant  ooncem  of  Hfe. 

Iiv  ai  theraacieoerepsiblies,  die  grtetest  part  of  the  iidiabi* 
aanta  were  A^^es.  fivery  prii^ate  fismyy  was,  in  the  times  of 
paganism,  a  little  despotic  kingdom.  The  master  was  the 
tyrant,  and  the  servants  kia  wretched  subjects,  whom  he 
bougbtaMl  sold,  and  sreatedathedidhiscattlCi  and  whom  ha 
oottld  plaMi  and  torture  as  h^  pkased,  «id  put  to  deadi  with 
ot<«lritkout  Moaoir.  it  is  true  diat  dM^  vemtt  or  home-bora 
slaves  were  aemetimes  treated  widi  great  lenity,  and  eveti 
n^th  tendcMsss  and  indulgence.  Bat  these  favourites  of 
fortune  bore  a'  very  amatlproportion  to  that  immense  multi- 
tude  who  were  made  to  feel  4he  •iMmost  rigour  of  their  con- 
diAon.  In  gen^M^  diese  wretched  beings  were  continually 
exposed  to  every  evil  dnt  the  most  wanton  tyranny  coidd  in- 
liot.  They  w6ve  compelled  frequendy  to  tiH  the  ground  m 
chains,  or  cotufined  in  subterraneous  dungeons,  imd  strahied 
to  labour  beyond  their  strength  by  the  severest  treatment. 
They  were  dbllged  to  Suflfer  every  insidt  and  every  injury 
Widiout  renstance  and'  wUhout  redress.  l%ey  had  no  pro* 
tectiod  aibrded^hiM,  could  have  no  justice,  no  reparation. 
They -were  subject  to^the  cruelty,  not  only  of  their  own  mas- 
ted, but  <^£  errery  one  that  met  them.  Bf  their  master  hap* 
pened  to  be  feund  nmi^red  in  his  house,  every  slave  in  die 
family  (whicSi  sometimes  amounted  to -thousands)  were  fre* 
quendy  put  to  death;  even  those  that  were  confessedly  innocent. 

roL.  V.  [20]     , 
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Such  was  the  genius  of  paganism  towanls  a  very  large  class 
of  the  human  species.  The  genius  of  the  gospel  was  of  a 
different  cast.  From  the  very  first  moment  of  its  appeaiaiK:e, 
it  gave  every  consolation,  every  support  to  those  who  groan«- 
ed  under  this  heavy  bondage  that  was  consistent  with  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  society,  and  with  the  avowed  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  first  teachers  of  this  religiop 
did  notj  indeed,  expressly  prohibit  slavery,  nor  did  they  tell 
the  slaves  whom  they  converted  to  the  fiedth  that  their  con- 
version made  them  free,  and  released  them  from  the  obedi- 
ence due  to  their  masters.  But  it  laid  down  such  general 
rules  of  conduct,  and  governing  principles  of  action,  for  all 
ranks  and  conditions  of  men,  as  silently  and  quietly,  but  effec- 
tually corrected  the  inherent  vices  of  every  kind  of  power, 
such  as  should  gradually  soften  and  smooth  away  the  asperi- 
ties of  every  species  of  arbitrary  government,  whether  su- 
preme or  subordinate,  whether  exercised  over  nations  or  in- 
dividuals. 

But  this  was  not  all  that  the  gospel  did  for.  this  unfortu- 
nate race  of  men.  When  the  empire  became  Christian,  laws 
were  made  for  their  protection  and  relief.  The  influence 
both  of  government  and  of  religion  was  continually  opiHyili^g 
in  their  favour,  and  gradually  prepared  the  way  for  the  utter 
extinction  of  the  pagan  system  of  slavery  over  allEurc^.  It 
is  true  that  a  milder  species  of  it  has  been  twice  revived  in 
some  parts  of  Christendom,  but  one  species  of  it,  the  feudal 
system,  has  long  since  yielded,  and  another,  that  of  the  fie- 
groes,  is  beginning  rapidly  to  yield  to  the  benign  genius  of 
Christianity.  This  heavenly  system  has  also  promoted  the 
happiness  of  mankind  in  all  the  great  and  important  concexna 
of  civil  and  social  life. 

In  the  article  of  government,  its  operation  was  highly  sa- 
lutary and  useful ;  not  by  enjoining  or  prescribing  any  pecu- 
liar form,  but  by  regulating  the  respective  duties  both  of 
those  who  govern  and  of  those  who  were  governed.  It  re- 
minded the  latter,  that  their  Christian  profession  did  by  no 
means  dissolve  or  weaken  their  political  obligations,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  confirmed  and  strengthened  them ;  that,  under 
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whatever  fonn  of  govenimeiit  they  lived,  and  whatever  alle- 
giance diey  owed  before  their  conversion,  the  same  ^as  still 
dtte  from  them  after  it ;  that  they  were  to  be  subject  to  those 
rulers  under  whom  Providence  had  placed  them,  and  Chris- 
tianity found  them,  ^  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  con- 
science sake." 

In  the  same  manner,  it  was  required  of  their  rulers,  that, 
however  uidimite^  their  power  might  be  by  the  laws  and 
coostitation  of  their  country,  they  should  themselves  limit 
and  restrain  it  by  the  immutable  laws  of  moral  rectitude ; 
that  they  should  observe  in  their  public  as  well  as  private 
conduct  the  dictates  of  justice,  equity,  moderation,  mercy, 
humanity,  and  universal  good  will,  which  the  gospel  pre- 
scribed to  them,  as  well  as  to  every  other  disciple  of  Christ. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  except  in  the  free  states  of  Greece 
«nd  Rome  (and  that  only  for  a  few  centuries),  a  ferocious 
despotism  prevailed  over  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  ha- 
bitable globe,  and  that  even  those  celebrated  republics  scarce- 
ly ever  enjoyed  internal  tranquiUity  and    external  peace. 
They  were  continually  agitated  and  distracted  within  by 
pc^ttlar  commotions  and  sanguinary  convulsions,  or  exposed 
without  to  unceasing  and  inexpiable  wars,  which  always  de- 
stroyed their  repose,  and  sometimes  endangered  their  very 
existence.    This  was  the  case,  with  but  few  exceptions,  even 
in  their  most  perfect  state,  and  in  their  decline  they  were 
mangled  ^d  torn  ia  pieces  by  such  dreadful  massacres  and  , 
proscriptions,  by  such  deliberate  and  premeditated  methods 
of  murdering  each  other,  as  cannot  be  recited  without  pain 
and  horror.    Nor  did  their  boasted  freedom  extend  in  gene^ 
ral  much  beyond  the  walls  of  the  metropolis  and  the  adja- 
cetit  territory.    It  could  seldom  subsist  but  under  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  the  legislature.    The  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces, removed  from  under  the  eye  of  the  supreme  magis** 
trate,  and  destitute  of  all  religious  restraint,  became  the  most 
savage  and  merciless  of  tyrants.    The  unhappy  people  over 
whom  they  presided  were  continually  exposed  to  plunder, 
rapine,  oppression,  insult,  and  every  kind  of  injury ;  and 
thus,  whilst  liberty  reigned  in  the  cedtre,  the  utmost  rage  of 
despotism  laid  waste  the  extremities  of  the  empire. 
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The  law»  of  the  twelve  tiibkfl  wer^  sanguintiy  2mA  crud^ 
more  e^>ecially  those  respecting  insolvent  debtors,  irho^  after 
an  imprisonment  of  siiOy  days,  mig^t  be  sold  for  slaves,  or 
put  to  death,  and  their  bodies  divided  among  the  credkocs* 

Romulus  allowed  the  murckr  of  inlhots,  and  il  does  nee 
appear  that  this  practice  was  foibidden  by  any  sobseqnenC 
law.  The  Roman  state,  as  well  as  almost  every  other  in  the 
ancient  world,  was  for  many  ages  drenched  in  the  Uood  of 
these  innocent  victims  of  a  mistaken  and  inhumn  policy. 
.  The  cruelty  of  the  Roman  law  with  respect  to  children  did 
not  stop  here.  It  extended  its  severity  even  to  the  adnlt. 
It  gave  the  father  uncontrolled  and  unlimited  power  over  faia 
children ;  it  considered  them  not  as  persons,  but  as  things  i 
as  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  femily  mansion,  which  the  xbmm* 
tcr  of  the  family  might  remove,  or  sell,  or  destroy,  like  way 
other  part  of  the  furniture.  The  father  could  compel  hk 
married  daughter  to  repudiate  a  husband  whom  she  icnderijf 
loved,  and  the  wife  herself,  though  the  mother  of  ^  nurne^ 
rous  family,  was  subjected  no  less  than  her  children  to  the 
paternal  authority  and  despotic  will  of  her  husband.  She 
might  be  retained  or  disniiaaed  at  pleasure ;  and  for  certain 
crimes  (some  of  them  of  a  very  trivial  nature)  might  be  put 
to  death.  The  liberty  of  divorce  also  on  the  part  of  the  hus« 
band  was  almost  unbounded,  and  in  the  latter  agea  of  the 
republic  exercised  with  the  most  wanton,  insolent,  and  capiie 
cious  t]a-annyf .  Such  were  the  laws  of  the  moat  cdtebnited 
ages  of  antiquity. 

As  the  laws  were  in  mai:^  impo^rtant  instances  inhuman  or 
vicious,  the  administration  of  them  was  no  less  partial  ai^ 
corrupt.  In  what  manner  justice  was  admimstered  at  Athena 
is  evident  from  their  treatment  ol  the  two  most  i^ght  a|id 
virtuous  of  their  citizens,  Socrates  and  Aristides.  In  Rome, 


*  Cicero,  one  of  the  p-eatest  and  most  osUg^Uoed  heste«a»  «t  the  age 
of  sizty.two,  for  very  insufficient  ostensibly  reasons^  divorced  bis<6vifi>  Te* 
rentia,  with  whom  he  had  lived  thirty  years,  to  prepare  the  way  for  hit^ 
marriage  with  the  yoang,  rich,  and  handsome  PubUola.  He  soon  afler 
divorced  his  new  bride,  be<^se  she  seemed  to  rejoice  at  the  death  of  h^ 
beloved  daughter  TuUla.  Uie  fruit  of  lut  asrrHife  with  Tereatia. 
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espqcMly  in  liie  lalter  periods  of  the  repubfic,  the  courts  of 
jusdce  wexie  oae  continued  scene  of  c^pcn  and  undisguised 
iniquity,  venality,  partiality,  and  corruption,  insomuch  that  it 
-was  hardly  possifafe  for  a  poor  man  to  obtain  redress  for  the 
most  cruel  injuries,  or  for  a  rich  man  to  be  brought  to  pun- 
ishment for  the  most  atrocious  crimes. 

In  all  these  great  and  important  articles  of  civil  policy  (and 
in  a  midtitttde  of  others  which  might  be  mentioned),  the  in- 
finite superiority  of  Christian  Europe  and  America  admits 
of  no  questiott.  And  this,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  is  in  a 
great  degree  owing  to  the  influence  which  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tiani^  has  bad  on  governors  and  the  people ;  on  the  temper 
of  the  laws,  and  on  those  who  framed  and  administered  them. 
It  is  this  principally  which  has  so  softened  and  subdued  the 
fierceness  even  of  arbitrary  power,  that  despotism  in  all  its 
rigour  (Aat«rigour  which  it  possessed  in  pagan  nations,  and 
stiH  possesses  in  African  and  Asiatic  kingdoms)  is  scarcely 
to  be  found  in  Christian  countries.  The  horrors  of  war  have 
twen  greatly  mitigated,  and  their  frequency,  their  duration, 
and  their  attendant  miseries,  considerably  diminished.  The 
Creeks  and  pagan  Romans  were  the  common  enemies  of 
aaankkid }  the  oppressors,  the  plunderers,  the  robbers,  and 
the  tyrants  of  the  whole  earth.  Tho  greatest  part  of  their 
wars  were  voluntary  and  unprovoked  ; — ^were  wars  of  aggres- 
sion, of  interest,  injustice,  rapine,  and  ambition.  A  lust  of 
empire,  a  passion  far  martial  achievements,  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  glory,  were  the  ruling  principles  of  their  conduct.  Their 
governments  were  litde  else  than  military  establishments. — 
Every  citizen  waa  a  soldier,  and  every  kingdom  upon  the 
watch  to  devour  its  neighbours.  The  surest  road  to  the  hon- 
ours of  the  state  was  through  the  field  of  batde. 

Whilst  every  tlung  thus  tended  to  inflame  the  fiercest  pas* 
sions  of  die  human  heart,  the  wars  of  the  ancient  pagans 
were  incessant  and  SKinguinary,  The  injustice  and  wanton- 
ness with  which  they  were  begun  could  be  exceeded  by  noth- 
ihg  but  the  vindictive  and  implacable  spirit  with  which  they 
were  carried  on :  and  tl^e  world  was  consequently  for  man^ 
ages  overwhelmed  with  ruin,  desolation,  and  bloodshed.-* 
'!|'he  savage  and  cruel  treatment  of  their  captives  in  war  is 
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well  known  to  every  one.  Every  page  of  pagan  history  is 
polluted  with  scenes  of  this  nature,  llie  loss  of  thousands 
in  the  field  was  in  those  ages  the  least  part  of  the  evils  of  war. 
Those  among  the  vanquished  who  survived  had  reason  to 
envy  the  lot  of  those  who  feU.  Perpetual  slavery,  or  an  igno- 
minious death  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  were  their  cer- 
tain destiny,  and  even  among  nations  the  most  poKshed  we 
are  continually  shocked  with  the  desolation  of  whole  coun* 
tries,  with  the  entire  destruction  of  flourishing  and  opulent 
cities,  and  with  the  indiscriminate  massacre  and  utter  exter- 
mination, not  only  of  those  able  to  bear  arms,  but  of  the  most 
helpless  and  unoffending  part  of  the  inhabitants,  of  eveiy  age, 
sex,  and  condition. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  earliest  ages  of  Greece,  Homer  teHs 
us  what  the  general  practice  in  his  time  was.  ^  These,"  says 
he,  ^'  are  the  evils  which  follow  the  capture  of  a. town.  The 
men  are  killed,  tiie  city  is  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  wo* 
men  and  children  are  doomed  to  slavery*.'' 

The  descendants  of  Homer's  heroes,  in  subsequent  ages, 
exceeded  even  those  models  of  baiharity.  After  the  taking 
of  a  town,  they  murdered  every  human  creature  in  the  place, 
not  excepting  even  the  women  and  children.  Instances  of  this 
cruelty  occur  perpetually  ip  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  well  as 
in  almost  every  otherf . 

The  Romans  trod  but  too  closely  in  the  footstqm  of  the 
Greeks,  their  masters  and  preceptors  in  cruelty  as  well  as  m 
every  thing  else.  Abundant  proofs  of  this  occur  in  all  their 
histories^. 


•  Iliad  IX.  V.  590. 

t  Sec  Thucydides  throoghoat :  bat  more  particalarl/  the  extreme 
cruelty  of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsmooians  to  their  prisoners,  lib.  ii. 

4  Daring  the  siege  of  Jerusalem^  and  in  the  coorse  of  the  Jewish  war, 
the  number  of  Jews  that  perished  by  the  sword  was  one  million  three 
hundred  and  fifty*seven  thoasand  six  hundred  and  sixty  ;  and  the  nuii^o 
ber  of  captives  was  ninety-seven  thousand.  Thos^  under  seventeen 
years  of  age  were  sold  for  slaves  ;  those  above  seventeen  were  sent  to 
the  works  in  Egypt,  or  dispersed  through  the  Roman  provinces  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  sword  or  by  wild  beasts,  and  eleven  thousand  of 
them  perished  by  hunger.    £veD  Thus,  the  mild  and  merciftil,  Tituii 
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Chnsdanity  also  effected  the  entire  abolition  of  human  sac- 
rifices. This  horrible  practice  prevailed  throughout  every 
regicm  of  the  heathen  world,  to  a  degree  which  is  almost  in* 
credible,  and  still  prevails  in  many  savage  countries  where 
Christianity  has  not  yet  reached.  There  are  incontestable 
proo&  of  its  havmg  subsisted  among  the  Egyptians,  the  Sy« 
rian^,  the  Persians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  all  the  various  na- 
tions of  the  east.  No  climate,  no  government^  no  state  of 
civilization,  no  mode  of  pagan  superstition  was  free  from  it. 
Even  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  though  less  involved  in  this 
guilt  than  many  other  nations,  were  not  altogether  untainted 
with  it.  On  great  and  extraordinary  occasions  they  had  re- 
course to  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  which  was  esteemed 
the  most  meritorious  sacrifice  that  could  be  offered  to  the 
gods*.  But  among  other  more  barbarous  nations  it  took  a 
firmer  and  a  wider  root.  The  Scythians,  Thracians,  and  the 
Gauls,  were  strongly  addicted  to  itf ,  and  even  Britain  was  at 
one  time  (under  the  gloomy  and  ferocious  despotism  of  the 
Druids)  polluted  with  the  religious  murder  of  its  wretched 
inhabiunts.    But  wherever  the  divine  light  of  Christianity 


the  i^  delicig  bumani  generis/'  treated  those  wretched  beings  with  the 
most  savage  barbarity.  In  the  shows  and  spectacles  which  he  exhibit- 
ed, many  of  the  captives  were  destroyed ;  some  by  wild  beasts,  and 
others  fighting  with  each  other. 

*  It  appears  from  late  publications,  especially  those  of  Dr.  Bacha- 
nani  that  human  sacrifices  still  subsist  among  the  Hindoos.  Death  is 
inflicted  in  various  ways  in/their  sacred  rites.  Children  are  sacrificed 
by  their  parents  to  Gunga.  Men  and  women  drown  themselves  in  the 
Ganges,  in  the  places  reputed  holy.  They  devote  themselves  to  death 
by  foiling  under  the  wheels  of  the  machine  which  carries  their  gods. 
Widows  are  burned  and  buried  alive  with  their  deceased  husbands. 
And  it  was  calculated  by  the  late  learned  Mr.  William  Chambers,  that 
the  widows  who  perish  by  this  self-devotedness  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Hindostan  alone,  are  not  less  than  10,000  annually.  This 
horrid  custom  has  subsisted  ever  since  the  invasion  of  India  by  Alex- 
ander, 3S0  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

t  Caesar  states  that  « life  was  necessary  to  redeem  life,  and  that  the 
gods  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less.'*  **  Quod  pro  vita  hominis  nisi 
vita  reddator  non  posse  aliter  deorum  immortalium  numen  placari.'* 

Com.de  Bell.  Gal.  lib.  vi. 
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Woke  {ocib,  this  tiremmdous  dAmQB  of  mi^ritiliafc 
yeaned. 

Besides  the  sik«t  and  gradoul  influeioe  of  ChiitfSaiM^  ott 
the  niods  md  mtfnsers  of  m^^  the  fint  efoiUs  thut  Vieoe 
made,  aod  the  first  laws  that  were  raactcd  to  resttaia 
and  check  some  of  the  whiuaamties  above  mentionMi^  streve 
the  acts  of  Christian  princes  and  Christian  la^siators. 

With  respect  to  paternal  power,  Constaatines,  the  iint 
Christian  emperor,  in  order  to  prevent  the  jdcatructioD  of 
children  by  thf  ir  fother,  wisely  and  humaneiy  ordaiBed,that 
the  puUic  should  maintain  the  chUdrenof  thoae  wba^veiPa 
unable  to  provide  for  them. 

In  the  year  319,  he  put  an  eflkctasd  stop  to  thb  horribk 
pcacttce,  by  making  it  a  capital  offBDce,  asid  even  affixing  aa 
it  the  puai^ment  deaonnced  against  pairicsdes>  He  also  re* 
strained  the  exposure  of  infants  by  an  edict,  inlba  y«ar  3S], 
and,  under  the  emperors  Valentiniaii^  Vakns^  and  Gcatimi, 
ibis  crinie  was  made  a  capital  offence* 

The  first  edict  agsdnst  gladiatorial  sliowawas<by  a  ChiiBtian 
emperor,  and  Honorius  afberwands  cosnpleted  what  CoMtan* 
tine  had  begun.  This  horrid  exhibition  was  by  his  laws  final* 
ty  abolished.  Constantine  also  put  an  end  to  the  savage 
punishment  of  crucifixion. 

In  these  instances  (and  more  might  be  produced),  we  see 
that  some  of  the  greatest  miseries  which  oppressed  mankind 
in  the  heathen  world  were  actually  removed  by  the  lawn  and 
edicts  <^  Christian  rulers.  There  can  be  no  doiibt  that  tba 
hap[^  effects  of  these  laws  are  to  be  ascribed  solely  and  exdo* 
sively  to  the  beneficent  spirit  of  that  heavenly  religion, 
which  meliorated  the  heart,  and  humanized  the  dispositions 
of  those  who  made  them.  And  we  are  therefore  warranted 
in  concluding,  that  many  of  the  other  great  impfovemenrta  in 
civil,  social,  and  domestic. life,  which  render  our  situational 
infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  ancient,  as 'well  as  to  the  mo« 
dem  pagan  world,  .are  to  be  attributed  to  the  operations  of 
the  same  powerful  cause. 

The  predominant  feature  of  paganism  is  cruelly*  All  its 
steps  are  marked  with  blood.  Its  feropious  tensper  may  be 
traced  in  the  civil  policy,  the  laws,  the  domestic  institutions, 
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tbe  wan,  and  even  in  the  most  solemn  rdigiout  rites  of  the 
ancieint  heathen  world.  This  was  the  case  even  among  the 
most  learned  and  most  philosophical  nations  of  antiquity « — 
But  its  aspect  was  still  more  dreadful  among  those  whom  they 
called  baiharians,  and  it  remains  no  less  so  among  the  sa- 
vages of  the  present  day,  of  which  their  cruelty  to  their  wo* 
men^  their  sanguinary  and  vindictive  wars,  the  torments  they 
inflict  on  their  prisoners,  and  their  human  sacrifices,  are  but 
too  convincing  proofs* 

In  the  religion  of  Christ,  we  see  a  directly  contrary  spirit, 
a  spirit  of  meekness,  mercy,  gentleness,  humanity,  and  kind- 
ness, which  has  been  for  eighteen  hundred  years  contending 
with  the  evils  generated  by  pagamsm,  has  actually  banbhed 
aome  of  them  from  the  foce  of  the  earth,  has  greatly  mitigated 
others,  is  gradually  underq^ining  all  the  rest,  and  has  intro- 
duced so  latige  a  portion  of  benevolence*  and  mutual  good 
will  into  the  minds  and  manmerB  of  men,  into  all  the  various 
relations  of  social,  civil,  and  domestic  life,  as  plainly  shows 
the  sacred  source  from  whence  it  springs. 

Among  tbe  barbarians,  Christianity  introduced  an  impor* 
tant  change  in  their  moral  and  political  condition.  They  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time  the  use  of  letters,  so  essential  to  a 
religion  whose  doctrines  are  contained  in  a  sacred  book,  and 
vrUlc  they  studied  the  divine  "^truth,  their  minds  were  insensi- 
bly enlarged  by  tbe  distant  view  of  history,  of  nature,  of  the 
arts,  and  of  society.  The  version  of  the  scriptures  into  their 
native  tongue  excited  among  their  clergy  some  curiosity  to 
read  die  original  text,  and  to  examine,  in  the  writings  of  the 
fathers,  the  chain  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  These  spiritual 
fffu  were  preserved  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
which  concealed  the  inestimable  monuments  of  ancient  leam- 
ing«  The  immprtal  jMXKluctions  of  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Livy, 
which  were  accessible  to  the  christian  barbarians,  maintained 
a  silent  intercoiirse  between  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  that 


*  Hospitals  for  tbe  sick,  and  the  maojr  asylams  for  the  relief  of  all 
the  varieties  of  hooiaa  iDiaeiy,  which  are  frequent  i&  Chrutsan  cooa^ 
tries,  were,  and  are  onkiiowQ  io  pagan  nations. 

VOL.  V,  [21] 
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of  the  early  Christian  emperoTB.  By  these  Hieam,  ifae  flame 
of  science  was  secretly  kept  alive,  to  warm  and  enUghtea 
the  mature  age  of  the  wesfleni  world,  in  die  most  corrupt 
state  of  Christianity,  the  bart^arians  might  learn  jt^stiee  from 
die  law,  and  mercy  from  the  gospel.^  But  the  divcct  authority 
of  religion  was  less  effectual  than  the  holy  communion  which 
united  them  with  their  Christian  brethren  in  spiritual  friend- 
ship. The  influence  of  these  sentiments  contributed  to  se- 
cure their  fidelity,  to  alleviate  the  horrors  of  war,  to  mode- 
rate the  insolence  of  conquest,  and  to  preserve,  in  the  down- 
fal  of  the  empire,  a  permanent  respect  for  Ae  name  and  in- 
stitutions of  Rome.  It  was  the  interest  as  well  as  the  duty 
of  civilized  Christianity  to  mollify,  by  peaceful  counsels,  the 
fierce  spirit  of  the  barbarians.  These,  and  other  concurring 
causes,  cemented  the  union  of  die  Christian  republic,  and 
gradually  produced  the  similar  manaers  and  commim  juris- 
prudence which  have  distihguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
the  independent  and  even  hostile  nations  of  modem  Europe. 
This  summary  of  the  effects  of  Christiaaity  is  for  obvious  rea- 
sons given  together,  though  extended  over  many  oenfeuries. 
We  now  return. to  the  civil  history  of  Ae  Roman  empire. 

About  the  same  time  Conslantine  resolved  to  establish  the 
Chrisdan  religion,  he  also  resolved  for  ever  to  remove  the  im- 
perial residence  from  Rome,  and  to  fonnd  a  new  capitd, 
which  might  e^st  as  a  memorial  of  his  gbvy  and  power,  and 
perpetuate  the  splendour  of  his  reign.  Calcedon  usad  the  an* 
cient  Troy  are  said  to  have  been  successively  chosen  for  the 
situation  of  this  new  metropolis  of  the  world.  Various  con- 
siderations, however,  pointed  out  for  that  puq>ose,  Byzan- 
tium, on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  a  ci^  deservedly  es- 
teemed the  key  6f  Europe  and  Asia. 

About  die  year  324  of  the  Christian  «ra,  the  foundations 
of  Constandnople  were  laid,  and  the  seven  eminences  on  which 
it  wasbtdlt  gave  it  some  resemblance  to  Rome,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  empire.  The  circumference  of  the  new  city 
was  something  more  than  ten  Roman  miles,  and  its  area 
about  two  thousand  acres.  Architects  and  artificers  were  col- 
lected from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  multitudes  of  labour- 
ers were  employed  to  bring  the  great  work  to  a  conclusion. 
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The  cilie$  and  temptefl  of  Greece  md  Asia  were  de^ipUed 
of  their  finest  omaiments  for  the  embellishment  of  the  new 
capital.  The  sovereign  lord  of  the  Roman  w<Mid,  absohite 
master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  c(  one  hundred  and  twenlgr 
rtlBiofts  of  sub^ts^  left  nothing  undone  that  nnbonnded 
power  and  immense  resources  could  accomplish,  in  order  to 
expedite  and  complete  his  design.  OUigations  ¥rere  imposed, 
and  encouragements  held  out,  to  attract  the  opulent  jnhabir- 
tants  of  Home  and  the  provinces  to  fis  their  residence  in  the 
new  metropolis*  Palaces,  built  in  vaifious  quarters  of  the 
oitj,  were  hj  the  emperor  bestowed  on  hb  favourites.  Peair 
sions  and  knds  were  assigned  them  for  the  support  of  their 
dignity,  and  hereditary  estates  were  granted  from  the  imperial 
demesnes,  on  the  easy  tenure  of  maintainiriig^  houtfe  in  the 
new  capital.  But  bbKgations  and  encouragement  s^qn  becante 
superfluous.  In  the  space  of  ten  years^  the  original  |dan  ai^ 
pears  to  have  been  eomfdeted,  and  in  the  year  334  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  tity  took  place.  The  removal  of  the  imperial 
res}deilce  froiti  Rome  to  CoflBtatalinc^ile  has  been  exceeding- 
ly censured  by  many  writers,  and  assigned  as  one  of  the  prior 
cipal  oiuses  of  the  downfal  of  the  empire.  This  point  .is, 
however,  very  difficdlt  to  determine.  We  cannot  be  assured 
that  the  subversion  of  the  empire  would  not  have  happened 
as  soon  as  if  the  imperial  residence  had  continued  at  Rome. 
It  is  ceruin,  that  the  fiidng  of  the  seat  of  empire  at  Constan- 
tinople put  a  final  period  to  the  passage  of  the  barbarians 
through  the  Bosphorus,  who  could  never  after  force  that  in- 
surmountable barrier.  Greece  as  well  as  Asia  Minor  was 
secure  from  their  ravages,  until  Valens  unadvbedly  suffered 
the  Goths  to  pass  the  Danube.  In  after  ag^,  Constantinople 
presented  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
Persians  under  Chosi^es,  and  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the 
Avans,  the  Goths,  and  other  northern  enemies.  During  the 
existence  of  the  caliphate,  that  city  was  the  bulwark  of  Eu- 
rope against  the  Saracens,  and  stood  its  ground  until  A.  D. 
1453,  one  thousand  and  forty-three  years  after  the  entire  sub- 
version of  the  western  empire.  Indeed  no  good  reason  can 
be  given  why  the  empire  might  not  have  been  as  well  defend- 
ed when  Constantino]^  was  the  capital,  as  if  Rome  had  al- 
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^vays  retained  that  prerogative  ;  andnt  is  no  inaprobabte  coi»- 
jecture,  that  if  the  imperial  residenee  bad  not  been  renioved 
to  Constantinople,  all  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire  would 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Persians  on  (he  one  hand,  and  to  the 
Goths  on  the  other,  without  prolonging  for  any  considerable 
time  the  existence  of  the  western  empire. 

Among  the  reflections  which  naturally  arise  from  the  con* 
templation  of  a  period  so  important  and  so  interesting  to  pos- 
terity as  the  reign  of  Constantine,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
remark,  that  while  he  governed  the  Roman  empire  with  a 
more  distinguished  lustre  than  most  of  his  predecessors,  and 
was  uniformly  successful  in  every  political  measure*,  and 
every  military  enterprise,  his  personal  tranquillity  was  con* 
siderably  disturbed  by  the  disputes  of  the<dogtan8,  and  his 
doniestic  felicity  also  suffered  a  melandioly  iri»tement  from 
the  real  or  supposed  necessity  he  found  himself  under  of  put- 
ting to  death  his  son  Crispua,  a  prince  of  the  most  promising 
accomplishments.  The  particulars  of  this  melanchdy  trans- 
action are  variously  related  by  historians,  and  the  whole  aflair 
seems  to  have  been  conducted  in  so  mysterious  a  manner, 
that  we  can  be  certain  of  nothing  but  the  htt  itself.  This 
reflection,  however,  we  cannot  but  make :  that  it  was  either 
a  great  crime  of  Constantine,  or  a  great  misfortune  to  him. 
Hard' must  his  heart  have  been  if  he  could  thus  destroy  so 
accomplished  and  promising  a  son  without  a  full  conviction 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  so  severe  a  measure,  and  he  must 
be  pronounced  extremely  unfortunate  if  such  necessity  did 
redly  exist.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact,  that  some  of 
the  greatest  men  both  in  ancient  and  modem  dmes  have  been 
extremely  unhappy  in  their  domestic  concerns. 

Constantine,  having  accomplished  his  two  great  objects  of 
changing  the  religion  and  removing  the  seat  of  the  empire, 
ended  his  life,  A.  D.  537.  He  had  reigned  with  unparallel- 
ed glory  and  splendour  for  more  than  thirty  years,  a  longer 
^  period  of  sovereign  sway  than  had  been  allotted  to  any  of  his 
predecessors  since  Augustus.  Victorious  over  every  enemy, 
he  had  crushed  all  domestic  opposition,  and  repelled  all  fo- 
reign aggression.  His  fame  was  so  widely  extended,  that 
ambassadors  from  IncUa  came  to  congratidate  hini  on  the 
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a|)ietidmsr'«iMl  proBperitf  of  his  raigo,  nd  declared  dwt  the 
kings  of  those  reaoCe  countries  had  erected  statues  to  his 
honour.  His  reign  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  memorable 
in  history.  He  was  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Divine 
Providence  for  the  general  establishment  of  the  Christian 
relig^.  But  while  Christianity  became  triumphant^  its  spi- 
rit was  extinguished.  Many  nonunal  Christians  plunged 
themselves  into  those  vices,  and  disgraced  themselves  with 
those  crimes,  which  had  so  long  been  the  reproach  of  pagan- 
ism.  Constantine,  having  put  to  death  his  promising  son 
Crispus,  divided  the  empire  at  his  own  decease  among  his 
other  three  sons,  Constantine,  Constans,  and  Constantius. 
Constans  fell  by  the  arms  of  Ms  brother  Constantine,  who  in 
his  turn  suffered  the  same  facie  by  the  rebel  Magneptius. 
Constantius,  having  again  united  in  his  own  person  the  whole 
Roman  sovereignty,  died  without  issue  in  561,  and  thus  the 
posterity  of  the  great  Constantine  being  extinct  in  the  first 
generation,  his  nephew  Julian  succeeded  to  the  imperial 
throne. 

This  extraordiaary  man  possessed  such  flexibility  of 
thought,  and  such  firmness  of  attention,  that  he  could  at  tiie 
same  time  employ  his  hand  to  write,  his  ear  to  listen,  and 
his  voice  to  dictate ;  and  pursue  at  once  tiu-ee  several  trains 
of  ideas  without  hesitation  and  witiiout  error.  His  light  and 
apariag  diet  left  his  mind  and  body  always  free  and  active 
for  business.  While  his  ministers  reposed,  the  prince  flew 
with  agility  from  one  labour  to  another.  His  sleep  was  never 
clouded  by  the  fumes  of  indigestion,  and  he  was  soon  awak- 
ened from  it  by  tiie  entrance  of  fi^sh  secretaries,  who  had 
slept  tiie  preceding  day,  and  his  servants  were  obliged  to 
wait  alternately,  while  their  indefatigable  master  allowed 
himself  scarcely  any  other  refreshment  than  the  change  of 
occupations.  He  hastily  withdrew  6t>m  all  amusements 
with  the  impatience  cf  a  philosopher,  who  considered  every 
moment  as  lost  that  was  not  devoted  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public  or  the  improvement  of  his  own  mind.  By  this  ava- 
rice of  time  he  seemed  to  protract  the  short  duration  of  his 
reign. 
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nrfts  M>  ioht^ttA  bjr  liitf  idcM  tttid  exp««fttk>ii9  of  cotiqu^ 
«8  to  deMby  At;  fket  of  bo«t»wMtbkehttd  upoo  the  1^^, 
Slid  dUffered  hiiiiself  t^  b«  lAofed  by  flfiies  to  advance  fitr  ifl-^ 
to  the  l*«r»h^  t^ritortes,  beiil^  fudde  v^My  to  belkve  that 
the  ktng^  wts  flying  before  hiitt.  Thb  farce  wl^  carried  on 
tmtil  the  Rofman  army  was  at  last  involved  ki  the  midtft  of 
toady  desert,  and  beglM^  to  feel  dve  effeet  of  famine.  At  this 
critkd  jniicture)  thdr  guidea  suddenly  disappeared,  and  tire 
Ferskn  inMarch  miKle  hid  appearance  with  the  Whole  mil}* 
t*ry  force  of  his  kingdom.  The  improvident  emperor  then 
discovered  his  error.  The  want  of  provisions  tcttdtrtd  a  re- 
treat necessary,  fifetwilt  that  measure  and  perisMng  with 
fiittiine  there  was  no  alternaiive.  The  retreat  was  aeeofd* 
ing(fy  beguft,  during  which  they  were  continual  harassed  by 
tfte  Persians,  who  carefully  avoided  toy  close  engagemetrf. 
The  Roman  army.  Which,  at  its  entrance  into  Persia,  was 
Otte  of  the  finest  that  the  empire  hadever  s^nt  out,  now  t%^ 
hibited  a  shocking  spectacle  of  distress.  In  those  disastrous 
ch-cumstances,  the  Romans  at  laM  gaitied  the  brinks  of  the 
Tigris,  which,  for  want  of  their  boats,  which  JulUti  had  mad^ 
ty  destroyed,  they  could  not  pass.  Imagination  itself  caft 
hardly  conceive  a  more  distressful  situation  thali  that  of  the 
Romatt  army,  exhausted  with  fatigue  find  perishing  with 
hunger,  a  deep  atxl  rapid  river  in  front,  and  the  whole  afnled 
power  of  PeTsia  in  their  rear. 

In  those  circumstances  the  Persian  king  made  in  the  night 
a  general  assault  on  the  Roman  camp.  All  was  tumultuous 
confusion  and  promiscuons  slaughter,  until  at  last  Roman  va- 
lour repulsed  the  enemy  ;  but,  amidst  the  confusion  of  that 
dreadful  night,  the  emperor  received  a  tnortal  wound,  which 
in  a  few  hours  terminated  his  life,  an$l  compelled  him  to  ap«- 
pear  befdre  the  tribunal  of  that  Judge  whose  worship  he  had 
resolved  to  abolish,  and  whose  name  he  had  designed  to 
obliterate  from  the  minds  of  men.  We  have  been  told  that 
Julian,  taking  a  handful  of  his  own  blood,  threw  it  up  towards 
heaven,  exclaiming,  "  Vlcisti,  Galilse,  vicisti  !'*  ♦*  Thou  hast 
conquered,  O  Galilean ;  thou  hast  conquered  !^'  Galilean 
being  the  name  by  which  he  contemptuously  called  Christ, 
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ThU  «tory  bus  bo^a  wi^reivaUy  cincirffttf d  WHii  prMty  gMft- 
jraUy  believed. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Julian  is  an  event  which  merits 
particular  notice,  and,  perhaps,  it  contributed  not  a  little  to 
influence  the  r^igiou^  3tate  of  £urop^  and  the  United  SUte# 
«t  this  day.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Julian  had  caoceiyed 
the  desi^  of  extirpating  the  Christiaa  religion.  If  Plt>vidence 
had  permitted  his  reign  to  have  been  long  and  prosperous, 
like  that  of  Constantine,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  how  fatal 
its  effects  might  have  been  to  Christianity.  One  very  ioa- 
,portant  circumstance  distinguishes  Julian  fixMa  the  fomMr 
persecuting  emperors.  Among  att  these,  very  few,  if  any, 
had  been  persecutors  from  personal  inclination*.    Some  of 


*  Many  of  the  emperors  who  issued  the  most  sangvinary  edic^ 
against  (he  Chrktians,  are  known  to  have  shewn  so  parUcuiar  aver- 
sion to  Chri«cianity  or  iu  profiessors,  but  even  to  have  frequently  pro- 
moted them  to  offiots  of  honour  and  eaohunent,  until  they  were  misled 
-by  evil  couoseUoPSy  who  either  had  an  aversion  to  the  CbrisUiui  dGC* 
.trine,  oc  a  persoasl  pique  against  some  indi/viduals  of  thai  religion* 
This  was  the  case  wiib  Vaktiaa,  wboi  in  the  cominencement  of  Ui 
reign,  was  particularly  (avourable  to  the  Christians,  but  afterwards 
suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  designing  priests  and  intriguing 
courtiers,  that  all  the  calamities  of  the  empire  proceeded  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods  for  sufiering  a  sea  of  people  to  exist  wJto  wei^ 
4be  profimed  enemies  of  their  worship. 

It  is  easy  to  cbnceive  how  nosch  the  priests  of  a  pompous  and  ce- 
remonious religion  were  interested  in  the  support  of  a  system  which 
procured  them  honour,  emolument,  and  inOuence.  The  priests  of 
paganism  coukl  not  but  see  the  gradual  encroachments  which  Chris* 
tianity  was  making  upon  that  system  on  wbich  their  credit  and  fonaat 
depended.  Thfy  could 'not  Ull  of  perceiving  the  decrease  in  the  num* 
b^  of  their  votaries  and  offerings,  and  all  the  evils  which  mmacpd 
their  declining  religion.  The  philosophers  also  foresaw,  in  the  over- 
throw of  thfir  systems,  the  destruction  of  their  credit  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  their  fame.  Their  interesu  coincided  with  those  of  the  priests, 
and  the  views  of  both  were  seconded  t^  all  IhaC  numerous  tribe  of 
artisans  and  others  concerned  in  the  embenisbments  of  their  tea»ples» 
of  which  we  have  a  striking  iastauice  in  the  conduct  of  Demetrius,  the 
sil^rsmith,  of  fiphe^us.  Paganism  was  a  splendid,  pompous,  and  cere- 
monious religion,  calculated  to  attach  a  very  considerable  number  of 
men  of  talents  aad  ingenuity  to  its  interest  and  support.    The  humber 
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them  would  never  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  profies- 
8or8  of  Christianity,  had  they  not  been  influenced  by  ^^  sug- 


and  magaifioence  of  its  templesi  the  superb  statues  of  its  gods,  and  the 
carious  and  costly  utensils  used  in  its  sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  gave 
employneat  to  numbers  of  ingenious  artisans,  and  its  frequent  and 
splendid  fiestivals  affi>rded  an  i^reeable  entertainment  to  the  populace. 
It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  a  numerous  body  of  people  throughout 
the  whole  empire  should  be  ready  to  support  a  system  whence  they 
derived  so  many  advantages,  and  desirous  of  depressing  a  religion 
which  threaUMied  its  overthrow.  Of  alt  this  interested  assembiaga, 
the  priests  formed  the  van,  and  seized  every  opportunity  of  kindling 
the  flames  of  persecution.  They  never  foiled  to  ascribe  the  public 
calamities  to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  to  persuade  the  empe- 
rors that  the  wrath  of  the  gods  could  be  appeased  only  by  the  blood  of 
the  Christians.  The  superstition  of  the  people  may  also  justly  be  sup- 
posed to  have  contributed  to  excite  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tion against  a  sect  of  men,  who  were  represented  to  them  by  their 
priests  as  the  persons  who,  by  their  contempt  of  the  gods,  drew  down 
the  wrath  of  heaven  upon  the  whole  empire.  The  blood  of  the  martyra 
was  like  seed  sown  in  a  fertile  soil,  and  the  number  of  Christians  ra- 
pidly increased,  notwithstanding  the  havoc  made  among  them  by  per- 
secutors. In  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century,  the  church  had 
enjoyed  a  long  repose  firom  persecution,  and,  during  this  period  of 
tranquillity,  had  begun  to  grow  opulent,  and  some  of  the  prelates  lived 
In  splendour.  The  Christians  had  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  the 
other  Roman  subjects  during  the  space  of  forty  years,  and  were  ex* 
ceedingly  fovoured  by  the  emperor  Diocletian,  when  a  storm  burst 
over  their  heads,  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  entire  extinction  of 
Christianity.  Its  profosaors  had  grown  so  numerous,  and  were  so 
much  favoured,  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  interested  adherents  and 
supporters  of  paganism  were  alarmed  at  the  increasing  prevalence  of 
a  religion  which  threatened  its  overthrow,  and  loudly  called  upon  the 
emperor  to' avert,  by  the  extermination  of  the  Christians,  the  ven- 
geance of  the  gods,  ready  to  be  poured  upon  the  empire  for  toleralins 
the  professed  despisers  of  their  worship.  The  emperor,  although  he 
had  passed  his  life  in  camps,  and  was  litUe  versed  in  the  prindples  and 
tendency  of  religious  systems,  was  at  first  decidedly  averse  to  intole- 
rant measures.  The  importunities  of  the  priests  and  the  solicitationa 
of  their  abettors  grew  daily  more  pressing,  but  the  emperor  resisted 
them  a  long  time  with  inflexible  firmness.  Maximlan,  whom  he  had 
made  his  colleague  in  the  imperial  dignity,  had  already  consented  to 
the  solicitations  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  and  Diocletian  thus  re- 
luctantly signed  the  bloody  edict.    It  was  not  kog  before  the  horrid 
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gpBtow  oC  priests  and  .ot^r  inleresled  persons.  Juliniy  on 
the  contrary,  was  a  pecse/cutor  from  principle.  He  bad  been 
educated  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  had  not  only  aposta^ 
tsxed  from  its  doctrines,  but  manifested  a  decided  preference 
of  paganism,  and  a.  rooted  aversion  to  Christianity.  From 
Um  the  church  had  reason  to  expect  delermined  and  pa*ao» 
iMcing  hostility.  The  death  of  such  a  man,  in  so  critical  a 
moment,  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  a  distinguishing 
fink  in  that  mysterious  chain  of  causes  and  effects  which  con* 
stittttes  the  plan  of  Divine  Providence. 
.  In  Julian,  the  fansily  of  Constaotine  was  extinct,  and  Jo* 
vian  succeeded  by  military  election.  In  the  perishing  sitii»- 
tion  of  the  army,  he  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  disadvantage* 
ous  peace  with  Persia,  and  to  purchase  a  safe  retreat  by  the 
cession  of  Mesopotamia,  the  city  of  Nisibis.  His  short 
reign,  was  productive  of  no  other  considerable  event*  The 
succeeding  joint  reign  ot  Vakntoiian  and  Valens  was  impros* 
peroQs.  A  numerous  hrarde  of  Godis,  computed  attwo  hundred 
thousand  armed  men,  making  a  body  of  ttfoout  a  million,  be* 
ing  expelled  from  their  country  by  the  Huns,  appeared  on  the 
banka  of  the  Danube,  and  craved  an  asylum  in  the  Roman 
donuniims,  aa  condition  of  allegiance  and  military  service^ 
This  being  gianted,  another  immense  hoide  presented  them* 
selves  with  the  same  request,  which  being  refused,  they 
passed  over  on  rafts  without  permission,  and  joined  their 
countrymen.  In  circumstances  so  extraordiilary,  it  was  im* 
poaaiUe  that  differences  should  not  arise.  The  immense 
Gothic,  iiowies  were  distressed  for  provisions.    Mutual  sos* 


execution  began  to  take  place,  anj  every  species  of  cruelty  which  the 
iofernal  spirit  of  persecution  could  invent  was  exercised  upon  the  pro* 
fessors  of  that  religion.  This  was  the  ntost  rigorous  persecution  the 
^urcti  had,ever  experienced,  and  it  is  supposed  that  a  greater  number 
of  Christians  suffered  martyrdom  in  this  than  in  all  the  other  persecu- 
tions. Britain  was  the  only  province  of  the  empire  that  was  free  from 
its  effects.  In  that  country  the  Christians  fo«ind  tranquillity  and  pro« 
tection,  under  the  equitable  government  of  Coostantios  Chlonis,  father- 
o£.  Constaniine,  who,  althougli  a  pagan,  whs  decii^dly  averse  t« 
every  kind  of  intolerance  in  ^ligious  matters. 
VOL.  V. 
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picioBs  aroMy  and  reciprocal  coro{daiMi  of  injuries  mod  » 
ifactioo  of  treaties  at  last  broke  cmt  into  open  hostilities  b&- 
tveen  the  Goiha  aad  the  Romans.  A  bloody  engagement 
took  place  in  the  plains  of  Adrianople,  in  which  the  Ronums 
were  totally  defeated,  and  Valens,  the  emperor,  is  supposed 
to  have  perished  in  the  flames  of  a  house  in  which  he  had 
tnken  refuge.  This  defeat  was  one  of  the  most  fatal  that 
the  Romans  had  ever,  experienced.  Fitom  this  period  the 
visible  decline  of  the  empire  may  with  certainty  be  dated. 
The  Gothic  war  was  at  last  terminated  by  the  great  Tbeodo<' 
sius,  in  the  best  mode  that  the  impolicy  of  his  predecessors 
allowed  him  to  adopt.  After  repeated  engagements,  most 
of  the  Goths  were  domiciliated  in  the  empire.  They  re* 
tained  their  own  laws,  and  were  governed  by  their  own 
chiefSf  who  were  appointed  by  the  emperor.  An  army  of 
forty  thousand  men  was  maintained  for  the  service  of  the  em- 
pire, and  not  only  distinguished  by  peculiar  ornaments,^  but 
indttlged  widi  liberal  pay  and  licentious  privileges.  Thus 
was  formed  that  nihmiaaumpcrufm  in  imfierio^  which  after- 
wards  proved  fatal  to  Rome.  During  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
aius  the  Great,  whore»united  under  his  sole  sovereignty  the 
whole  Roman  world,  the  empire  governed  by  his  steaidy  < 
haad  ex|lerienc^  no  other  convulsion  of  so  dangerous  a  na^ 
ture.  This  emperor  in  all  bis  measures,  iq^ars  to  have 
adopted  the  conduct  of  Constantine,  and  his  r^ign  was  dis* 
tingttished  by  a  umilar  train  of  glory  and  success* 

The  ruin  of  paganism  in  the  age  of  Theodosius  is  petiiaps 
the  obIj  examp^  of  the  total  exturpatiun  of  any  ancient  aul 
popular  superstition,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a 
singular  event  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

In  a  full  meeting  of  the  senate,  the  emperor  proposed,  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  the  republic,  the  important  question. 
Whether  the  worship  of  Jupiter,  or  that  of  Christ  should  be 
the  religion  of  the  Romans.  On  a  regular  division  of  the 
senate,  Jupiter  was  degraded  by  the  vote  of  a  very  large  ma- 
jority. On  this  authority,  Theodosius  atucked  superstitioa 
in  her  most  vital  part,  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  sacrifices,  > 
and  condemning  the  impious  curiosity  which  examined  the 
entrails  of  the  victims,  and  the  practice  of  immolation,  which 
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particidailjr  ooittduiled  the  rdigiim  ^  die  pigini,  Ae  the 
temples  had  been  erected  for  the  pmpoie  (if  •ecrifioe^  h  wee 
the  duty  of  a  beneyoknt  prhice  to  remove  from  hit  eutgeeii 
the  dangerous  temptation  of  offending  against  the  Uws.  A 
special  commission  was  dierefore  granted  to  proper  oficers » 
hy  wbieh  Aey  were  directed  to  shut  the  temples,  to  seaase  or 
destroy  the  instruments  of  idolatry,  to  aholiah  die  privileges 
of  the  priests,  and  to  confiscate  the  conscerated  property  lor 
the  benefit  of  the  emperor,  of  the  church,  or  of  At  army. 
Many  of  the  temples  were  the  most  spkadid  and  beaudfol 
monuments  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  might  have  been 
applied  to  many  public  uses.  But  as  long  as  they  subsisted, 
the  pagans  fondly  cheridied  the  secret  hope,  that  aa  auspi* 
cious  revolution  or  a  second  Julian  might  again  restore  the 
ahars  of , the  gods«  An  eagerness  to  prevent  this  depreciaisd 
state  of  public  affairs  urged  the  Christian  reformers  to  eUir* 
patr  without  mercy  the  root  of  superstition. 

Amidst  the  general  destruction  of  temfdes  which  foUewed, 
a  smiA  number  was  protected  by  the  ci^il  snd  ecclesiasticd 
governors.  The  temple  of  Venus  at  Cardiage  was  coiiveit^> 
ed  into  a  chrisdan  church,  and  a  similar  consecration  prew 
served  inviolate  die  majesdc  dome  of  the  pandieon  at  R<Miie. 
But  in  almost  ev^y  provmee  of  die  Roman  world,  an  army 
of  fanatics,  without  authori^  and  without  cKscipline,  invaded 
die  peac<^  inhabitants,  and  die  ruin  of  die  fiurest  structurss 
of  antiquity  rapidly  fUlowed. 

Though  die  teaqiles  of  die  Roman  empire  were  defeated 
or  destroyed,  the  pagans  stiH  attempted  to  elude  the  kwsof 
Theodosius,  by  which  all  sacrifices  had  been  severely  proh 
hifaited.  The  bhabitants  of  the  country,  whose  conduct  was 
less  exposed  to  the  eye  of  malicious  curiosity,  disguised  their 
rdigious  under  the  appearance  of  coilvivial  meetings.  On 
the  days  of  solemn  fesdvals,  they  assembled  in  great  nam- 
ben  under  the  spreading  shade  of  some  consecrated  trees; 
sheep  and  oxen  were  slaughtered  and  roasted,  and  this  rorsl 
entertainment  was'sanctified  by  die  use  of  incense,  and  1^  the 
hymns  which  were  song  in  honour  of  dieir  gods.  Bnt  it  was 
alleged,  that  as  no  pare  of  tlie  animal  was  made  a  burnt  of- 
fering, these  fiaOal  meetings  did  not  involve  the  gueau  in  the 
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gaik  «r  paakf  of  aa  iUegal.  sacrifice.  Tht^  pretencea  vmn 
a^pept  away  by  the  last  ediet  of  Tbeodosius,  yr\uch  was  ez« 
preaaed  in  the  most  absolute  and  comprehensive  terms.  ^  It 
13  oiir  will  mid  pleasure/'  says  the  emperor,  ^  that  none  of 
our  subjects,  whether  magistrates  or  private  citizens,  shall 
presume  iUrany  city  or.  in  any  place  to  worship  an  laantmate 
idol  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  guiltless  victim."  The  act  of  sa- 
ivificing,  and  the  practice  of  divination  by  the  entraib  of  the 
victim  was  declared  high  treason  against  the  state,  a  crime 
which  can  be  expiated  only  by  the  death  of  the  guilty.  The 
rites  of  pagan  superstition  were  abolished  as  highly  injurious 
to  ^be  tmth  4aid  honour  of  religion.  Luminaries,  garlands, 
fcankinoense,  and  libations  were  specially  enumerated  and 
condemned,-  and  the  claims  of  the  domestic  genius  of  the 
faoKsehfdd'gods  were  also  included  in  Ats  rigorous  proscrip* 
tien.  The  use  of  any  of  these  profme  and  illegal  cer^no* 
nie»  subjected  the  offender  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  houae  or 
estate  where  they  had  been  performed,  and  if  he  had  artfully 
cho^n  the  property  of  another  for  the  scene  .of  his  impiety, 
he  was  compelled  to  pay  without  delay  a  heavy  fine  of  twen* 
ty-*five  pounds  of  gold,  or  more  'than  one  thousand  pounds 
steriing.  A  fine  not  less  considerable  was  imposed  on  the 
connivance  of  the  seci^t  enemiea  of  religion,  who  should  ne» 
gleet  either  to  reveal  or  to  punish  the  guilt  of  idolatry.  Sudi 
was  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  laws  of  Theodosius,  which 
were  enforced  with  the  applause  of  the  Christian  worid. 

Had  the  pagans  been  animated  by  the  undaunted  zeal 
which  possessed  the  minds  of  the  primitive  believers,  the 
•triumph  of  the  church  must  have  been  stained  with  blood. 
But  suth  obstinate  zeal  was  not  congenial  to  the  loose  and 
careless  temper  of  polytheism.  The  ready  obedience  of  4ie 
-pagans  protected  them  from  the  pains  and  pensdties  of  the 
Theodosian  code.  Instead  of  asserting  that  the  authority  of 
the  gods  was  superior  to. that  of  the  emperor,  they  desisted 
with  a  plaintive  murmur  from  the  use  of  those  sacred  rite» 
which  their  severeignhad  condemned.  If  they  w«re  soitte- 
'times  tempted,  by  a  aally  jof  pasMon  or  by  the  hopes  of  eon- 
eealment,  to. indidge. their  fitKVouritn  superstittoo,  their  re- 
pentance disarmod  the  severity  «of  .the  xhristian  magistraie, 
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lind  thty  seMmn  refosed  to  atone  fat  their  rstshness  hy  <8tib-, 
mitting  to  the  yoke  of  the  Gospel.  The  chnrches  were  SM 
with  the  increasing  multitude  of  these  unworthy  proselytes, 
who  had  conformed  from  temporal  motives  to  the  reigning 
religion,  and,  whilst  they  devoutly  imitated  the  postures  and 
recited  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  they  satisfied  their  con- 
science fay  the  silent  and  sincere  invocation  of  the  gods  of 
antiquity.  If  the  pagans  wanted  patience  to  sufiinr,  ikef 
wanted  spirit  to  resist,  and  the  scattered  m3PTiada  who  de- 
plored the  ruin  of  their  temples  yielded  without  a  contest  to 
their  adversaries. 

The  profession  of  Christianity  was  not  made  an  essential 
qualification  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  civil  rights  of  society, 
TiorwcYe  any  peculiar  hardships  imposed  on  the  sectaries 
who  received  the  fables  of  Ovid,  and  rejected  the  mmKiles 
of  the  gospel.  The  palace,  the  schools,  the  army,  and  the 
senifte  were  fiHed  with  declared  and  devout  pagans ;  they  ob- 
tained without  distitiction,  the  civil  and  military  honours  of 
the  empire.  The  pagans  were  indulged  in  the  most  licen- 
tious freedom  of  speech  and  writing.  But  the  imperial  laws, 
whifeh  prohibited  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  of  paganism, 
were  rigidly  executed,  and  every  hour  contributed  to  destroy 
the  influence  of  religion,  which  was  supported  by  custom  ra- 
dier  than  by  argument.  The  generation  that  arose  in  the 
world  after  the  promulgation  of  the  imperial  laws  was  at- 
tracted within  the  pale  of  the  Cadiolic  church :.  and  so  rapid, 
yet  nb  gentle,  was  the  faB  of  paganism,  that  iaint  and  minute 
vestiges  were  in  a  few  years  no  longer  visible  to  the  eye  of 
the  legislator. 

The  vagaries  of  the  human  mind  soon  reverted  to  similar 
follies  ;  for  christian  superstition  succeeded  to  that  of  the 
pagans.  The  grateful  respect  of  the  christians  to  the  mar- 
tyrs  of  the  faith  was  exalted  by  time  and  victory  into  reli- 
-gious  adoration,  and  the  most  illustrious  of  the  saints  and 
prophets  were  associated  to  the  honours  of  the  martyrs.  In 
the  age  which  fdllowed  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  the 
emperors,  the  consuls,  and  the  generals  of  armies  devoudy 
visited  the  sepulchres  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  and  their 
vonerabk  bones  were  deposited  under  the  altars  of  Christ,  on 
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wluch  the  bbhops  df  the  royal  eity  CGHtinudly  oflRered  ^e 
bloodleMsacrifice.  Thehonours  of  the  Mints  and  martyrs  were 
oat versaUgr  established,  and  in  a  short  period  something  was 
deemed  wanting  to  the  sanctity  of  a  Christian  church,  tin  k 
had  beon  consecrated  by  some  portion  of  hcrfy  relics.  In  the 
long  period  of  twelve  himdred  years  Xvhich  elapsed  between 
the  reign  of  Constantine  and  the  reformation  of  Luther,  the 
WQirship  of  saints  and  relics  corrupted  the  pure  and  perfect 
sbnplicity  of  the  christian  model. 

The  satisfactory  experience  that  the  relics  of  saints  were 
more  valuable  than  gold  or  precious  stones,  stimulated  the 
ctergy  to  multiply  the  treasures  of  the  church.  Without 
much  regard  for  truth  or  probability,  they  invented  names 
for  skeletons,  and  actions  for  names.  The  fame  of  the  apos* 
des,  s(nd  of  others  who  bad  imitated  their  virtues^  was  dark* 
ened  by  religious  fiction.  To  the  band  of  genuine  and  primi^ 
tive  miutyrs,  they  added  myriads  of  heroes  who  had  never 
^cisted,  except  in  the  fancy  of  crafty  or  credulous  kgendariee. 
These  superstitious  practices  insensibly  diminished  the  light  of 
history  and  of  reason  in  the  Christian  world.  The  sublime 
and  simple  theology  of  the  primitive  Christians  was  gradually 
corrupted,  and  the  Monarchy  of  Heaven  was  degraded  by 
the  introduction  of  a  popular  mythology,  which  tended  to  ne* 
e'staUish  a  polytheism  among  the  new  Christians  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  old  pagans. 

Theodosius  imitated  Constantine  in  the  partition  of  the 
empire  between  his  two  sons  Aftadius  and  Honorius,  to  the 
former  of  whom  he  assigned  the  eastern,  to  the  latter  the 
western  part.  This  was  the  last  fatal  division  of  the  em|Hre. 
The  two  distinct  monarchies  gradually  became  strangers  to 
each  other,  and  even  regarded  each  others  prosperity  widi ' 
a  jealous  eye.  When  the  western  empire  was  hard  pressed 
on  every  side  by  the  northern  invaders,  the  eastern  empire 
seemed  quite  unmoved,  and  made  no  effort  to  avert  its  im- 
pending doom.  This  alienation  appeared  more  visibly  in 
every  successive  reign,  and,  after  a  long  train  of  disasters, 
of  whidi  the  melancholy  narratives  have  crowded  the  enaan* 
guinedpage  of  history,  Rome,  so  long  the  nustressdf  the 
worid,  fell  a  (urey  to  Gothic  plunder,  while  Conntantinopk 
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«ppe«»«A«oliily  utMdDoemed  nt  the  event.  Before  tke  im- 
perial  mty  was  ruwucked  bj  foreigQ  enemies,  the  iv«etetA 
eispiinft  had  long  ehewn  every  tytt^tom  of  a  decKftuig  sttle, 
yet  ihe.iiMiiense  fabrte  fell  gradually,  and  irw^s  axotisider^ 
able  time  propped  by  the  valour  and  disGipliDe  of  the  arm)'. 
The  Roman  legioiisgavo  many  diecks  to  the  barbarians,  but 
m0  vigour  existed  m  the  administration,  and  the  imperial 
coum,  duraugh  the  imptifee  ot  pusillanimity,  shut  itself  up  in 
Ravi<«natf  In  that  impregnable  situation,  the  shadow  of  im- 
perial greatness  waa  during  some  time  preserved ;  but  the 
whole  empire  exhibited  a  deplorable  scene  of  anarchy  and 
dieaeier^  one  province  itfter  another  filling  a  prey  to  the 
northern  invaders,  who  poured  by  innumerable  swarms  into 
the  empire,  and  whose  numbers  defeat  and  slaughter  never 
Beemed*to  diminish.  The  subversion  of  the  Roman  power 
in  the  west  was  effected,  not  by  abs<Jute  baHMfians,  like 
those  who  had  formerly  harassed  the  empire  with  their  de* 
sultory  inroads,  but  by  the  Goths,  who  had  been  entertained 
in  the  imperial  service,  and  who  were  consequently  not  unac* 
quainted  with  the  military  discipline  and  arms  of  the  Ro-^ 
mans.  Theodosius  had  not  been  many  months  in  thie  grave, 
before  the  Goths,  who  had  been  overawed  by  bis  genius,  rose 
in  arms  against  his  weak  successors.  They  ranged  them- 
selves  under  the  banners  of  Alaric  their  chief,  and  innumer- 
able bands  of  these  warlike  adventurers  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Danube  passed  over  and  flocked  to  his  standard.  Being 
thus  reinforced,  he  ravaged  all  the  provinces  of  Greece,  and 
spread  consternation  and  alarm  to  the  gates  of  Constantino** 
p^.  In  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Alaric  was  declared  mas- 
ter-general of  lUvrium^  for  the  emperor  Arcadius,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  whole  nation  ol  the  Visigoths,  uniting  them- 
selves under  hif  victorious  standard,  elected  him  for  their 
king. 

Thus  did  the  Romans  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies  ;  and  Alaric,  invested  with  the  double  power  of  a 
Roman  general  9od  a  Gothic  sovereign,  being  seated  on  the 
verge  of  the  eastern  and  western  empires,  alternately  sold  his 
services,  or  at  least  his  promis.es,  to  the  courts  of  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  till  an  opportunity  offered  itself  for  the  in.va- 
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&ion  of  Italy.  Having  Fc&ouaced  the  aervice  of  At 
emperor,  he  entered  into  that  of  Honorius,.  and  was  dedarad 
master-general  of  the  Roman  armies  throughout  the  praefao 
tore  of  Illyrmg?.  At  last  he  began  under  various  pretesu 
to  throw  off  the  mask^  and  making  some  proposals  which 
were  rejected,  he  in  a  hostile  manner  appeared  before  Rome, 
A.  D.  409.  After  a  cjose  blockade,  m  which  the  cnizeos  had 
long  suffered  all  the  miseries  of  famine,  the  mistKits  of  the 
wor^i  was  obliged  to  cast  herself  on  the  clemency  or  aaode^ 
ration  of  the  king  of  the  Goths. 

The  sei^fiite  appointed  two  ambassadors  to  negociate  with 
him.  When  they  were  introduced  into  his  presence,  they  de- 
clared that  the  Romans  were  resolved  to  maintain  their  dig- 
nity either  in  peace  or  war,  and  that  if  Alaric  refused  them 
a  £ur  and  honourable  capitulation,  he  might  prepare  to  give 
battle  to  an  innumerable  people,  exercised  in  arms  and  anir 
mated  by  despair.  ^^  The  thicker  the  hay,  the  easier  it  is 
mowed,^'  was  the  concise  reply  o^^he  barbarian,  and  this  rus- 
tic metaphor  was  accompanied  l^  a  loud  and  insulting  laugh, 
expressive  of  his  contempt  for  tlie  menaces  of  an  unwarlike 
populace,  enervated  by  luxury  before  they  were  emaciated  by 
famine.  He  then  condescended  to  fix  the  ransom  which  he 
AYPuld  accept  as  the  price  of  his  retreat  from  the  walls  of 
Rome;  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  city,  whether  it  were 
the  property  of  the  state  or  of  individuals ;  all  the  rich  and 
precious  moveables ;  and  all  the  slaves  who  could  prove. their 
title  to  the  i^ame  of  barbarians.  The  ministers  of  the  aenate 
presumed  to  ask,  in  a  modest  and  suppliant  tone,  *'*'  If  such, 
O  king,  are  your  demandsi  what  do  you  intend  to  leave  us  ?'' 
"  Your  lives,"  replied  the  haughty  conqueror.  They  trem- 
bled and  retired.  Alaric  at  length  consented  to  raise  the  siege 
on  the  immediate  payment  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold, 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  of  four  thousand  robes 
of  silk,  of  three  thousand  pieces  of  fine  scarlet  cloth,  and  of 
three  thousand  pounds  weight  of  pepper. 

As  soon  as  the  Romans  had  satisfied  the  rapacious  de- 
mands of  Alaric,  they  were  restored  in  some  measure  to  the 
enjoyment  of  peace  and  plenty.  Soon  after,  he  returned  to 
the  siege,  which  he  again  raised  on  certain  conditions. 
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In  the  year  410,  Alaric  besieged  Rome  for  the  third  time. 
The  senators  adopted  the  resolution  of  making  a  desperate 
defence ;  but  the  populace,  either  through  fear  or  treachery, 
opened  the  gates  to  the  enemy.     In  the  year  1163  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  imperial  Rome,  after  having  conquer- 
ed and  civilized  the  principal  part  of  the  then  known  world, 
aaw  for  the  first  time  a  victorious  enemy  within  her  walls. 
Her  immense  wealth,  acquired  by  so  many  centuries  of  suc- 
cessful war,  became  a'prey  to  the  Gothic  invader-s ;  and  that 
vast  city,  the  largest,  and  in  all  probability,  the  richest  of  the 
ancient  or  modem  world,  exhibited  a  universal  scene  of  pil- 
lage.   The  churches  alone  with  their  sacred  ornaments  were 
exempted  from  plunder  ;  for  the  Goths  were  zealous  Chris- 
tians, and  testified  on  every  occasion  the  greatest  veneration 
for  every  thing  consecrated  to  religion.     Rome,  which  had 
extended  her  conquests  and  her  rapine  over  so  many  coun- 
tries, and  had  concentered  within  her  walls,  the  wealth  of  the 
]dundered  world,  being  now  in  her  turn  become  a  prey  to 
barbarian  pillage,  no  more  raised  her  drooping  head^,  but 
fell  successively  under  the  assaults  of  different  enemies. 

During  these  transaictions,  the  imperial  court  remained 
closely  shut  up  in  Ravenna,  a  city  which,  being  surrounded 
by  impassable  morasses,  was  impregnable  to  every  attempt 
of  an  enemy.  But  Italy,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  west- 
em  empire,  was  ravaged  by  different  hordes  of  barbarians. 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  after  his  bioedy  defeat  at  Chal<ms, 
in  Champagne,  turned  his  arms  against  Italy  and  ravaged  the 
country!* 


*  It  waa  not  easy  to  compute  the  nultitudes,  who,  from  a  pfosperoqa 
fortune,  were  suddenly  reduced  to  the  miserable  condition  of  captives  and 
enles.  As  the  barbarians  had  more  occasion  for  money  than  for  alaTeS/ 
they  fixed  at  a  moderate  price  the  redemption  of  their  indigent  priaonert, 
and  the  ransom  was  often  paid  by  their  friends. 

f  This  ilhistrious  barbarian  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  on  the  morning 
of  his  nuptials  with  Honoria,  A.  D.  453,  from  an  excessive  hemorrhage, 
caused  by  a  ruptured  artery.  His  trembling  bride  was  found  sitting  by 
bta  bed-aide,  hiding  her  face  with  a  veil,  lamentiBg  her  own  danger,  as 
well  as  the.  death  of  her  huaband.    His  body  waa  exposed  under  a  aill^en 
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Ill  die  year  455,  Rome  was  again  plundered  by  Gcnseric, 
Icing  of  the  African  Vandals.  The  pillage  lasted  feurteea 
days,  and  all  that  the  Goths  had  left  forty  years  before,  at 
that  had  since  been  accumulated,  was  carried  away  to  Af* 
rica.  Among  the  spoils,  the  splendid  relics  of  two  temples^ 
or  ral!her  of  two  religions,  (the  old  pagan  and  the  new 
Christian  systems,)  exhibited  a  memorable  example  of  die 
Tichsitudos  of  human  and  divine  things.  Since  the  abolition 
of  paganism,  die  capitol  had  been  violated  and  abandoned, 
yet  the  sUtues  of  the  gods  and  heroes  were  respected  till  this 
period.  The  holy  instruments  of  the  Jewish  worship,  the 
golden  table,  and  the  golden  candlestick  widi  seven  branches, 
brigmally  framed  according  to  the  particular  instructions  of 
God  himself,  and  which  were  placed  in  the  sanctuary  of  his 
temple,  had  been  carried  to  Rome  after  Jerusalem  had  been 
destroyed,  and  ostentatioudy  displayed  to  the  Roman  peo^ 
indie  triumph  of  Titus.  They  were  afterwards  deposited  in 
die  temple  of  Peace,  and  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  yeuv, 
diese  spoils  of  Jerusalem  were  transferred  fixxn  Rome  to 
Carthage,  by  a  barbarian  who  derived  his  origin  from  die 
shores  of  tl\e  Baltic.  But  the  Christian  churches,  enriched 
and  adorned  by  the  prevailing  superstition  of  the  times,  af- 
forded more  plentiful  materials  for  sacrilege.  In  the  forty- 
five  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  Godiic  invasion,  the 
pomp  and  luxury  of  Rome  were  in  some  measure  restored, 
and  it  was  difficult  either  to  escape  or  to  satisfy  die  avarice 
of  a  conqueror,  who  possessed  leisure  to  collect,  and  ships 
to  transport  the  wealth  of  the  capital.    The  imperial  oma- 


pBfilion,  and  chosen  tqu^roat  of  the  Huns,  wheeling  roand*  chaunted  a 
funeral  mi^g  to  the  memory  of  a  hero,  glorious  in  his  life,  invincible  in  his 
death,  the  father  of  his  people,  the  scourge  of  his  enemies,  and  the  tenor 
of  the  world.  According  to  their  national  custom,  the  barharians  cut  off 
a  part  of  their  hair,  gashed  their  faces  with  wounds,  and  bewaifed  their 
kader,  not  with  the  tears  of  women,  but  with  the  blood  of  wairiom.  The 
remains  of  Attila  were  enclosed  in  thvee  coffins  of  gold,  of  sil^,  of  iton, 
and  privately  buried  in  the  night.  The  spoils  of  nations  weie  thrown  into 
bis  grave.  The  captives  who  had  opened  the  ground  were  maasaeied, 
and  the  same  Huns  who  had  indulged  such  exoesMve  grie^  feasted 
with  intempsrate  mirth  about  the  recent  sepiilshre  of  their  king. 
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ments  of  the  pabce,  ihe  magnificetit  furniture  and  wardrobe, 
the  sideboards  of  massy  plate,  were  of  immense  value,  and 
all  carried  oflf,in  addition  to  gold  and  silver,  which  amounted 
to  several  thousand  talents.  At  this  time,  also,  the  rich 
gilding  of  the  capitol,  which  had  cost  the  raormous  sum  of 
about  two  million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
was  torn  down  to  increase  the  booty  of  the  amqueroM. 

It  would  be  as  impossible  as^it  is  useless  to  commemorate 
all  the  barbarian  invasions  that  desolated  Italy,  as  well  as  the 
other  provinces  of  the  western  empire,  which,  imder  succes- 
sive emperors,  dragged  out  a  precarious  existence  until  the 
year  476,  in  which  Augustuhis,  the  last  of  the  emperors  of 
the  west,  began  and  ended  his  reign.  Unable  to  command 
respect,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  imploring  the 
clemency  of  Odoacer.  This  successful  barbarian  was  chief 
of  the  Heruli,  who,  though  he  had  long  been  entertained  in 
the  service  of  the  empire,  by  placing  himself  on  die  thronp 
of  the  Caesars,  put  a  final  period  to  the  Roman  dominion. 
Other  barbarian  nations  about  the  same  time  seized  the  dif- 
ferent  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  Goths  and  the  Vandals 
seated  themselves  in  Spain  and  Africa.  The  Franks  made 
themselves  masters  of  Gaul,  and  the  Saxons  seized  on  Bri-» 
tarn*.    The  empire  of  the  east  saw  with  litde  concern  the 


*  The  Romans  were  ignorant  of  the  number  of  their  enemies.  Beyond 
the  Rhine  and  Danuhe>  the  northern  oountriea  of  £urope  and  Asia  were 
filled  with  innumerable  tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds,  poor,  voracious, 
and  turbulent,  bold  in  arms,  and  impatient  to  ravish  the  fruits  of  industry. 
The  barbarian  world  was  agitated  by  the  rapid  impulse  of  war,  and  the 
peace  of  Gaul  and  Italy  was  shaken  by  the  distant  revolutions  of  Chin%, 
The  endless  cohimn  of  barbarians  pressed  oiv  the  Roman  empire  with 
•ccumulated  weight,  and  if  theibremoat  were  destroyed,  the  vacant  space 
was  instantly  replenished  by  new  asaa&lants.  Such  formidable  emigrs* 
tions  no  longer  issue  irom  the  north.  But  the  long  repose,  which  has 
been  imputed  to  the  deccease  of  population,  is  the  happy  coasequewse  of 
the  progress  of  arts  and  agriculture.  Instead  of  some  rode  villsges»  thinly 
scattered  among  its  woods  and  morassce^  Germany  now  produces  a  list  of 
two  thousand  three  hundred  walled  tpwns.  From  the  Gulf  of  Finbind  to 
the  Eastern  Ocean,  Russia  now  assmli^s  the  form  of  a  powerful  and  ei- 
vilised  empire*  The  plough,  the  tsosi^  and  the  Ibrge,  are  iatrodiioed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Volga*  the  Oby.  and  th^  h^na^  $  and  the  |isi««it  of  the 
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downfal  of  that  of  the  west,  and  Constantinople  appeared  m-' 
different  to  the  calamities  of  Rome. 

Nothing  can  more  evidently  shew  that  the  fatal  division  of 
the  empire,  not  the  mere  removal  of  the  imperial  residence, 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  its  dissolution.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  northern  barbarians  into  the  empire  in  the 
character  of  auxiliaries  was  another  grand  cause  which  con* 
curred  to  product  that  effect.^  Ever  since  the  time  of  Ma- 
rius,  the  nations  on  the  north  of  the  Danube  had  appeared 
terrible  to  Rome.  They  frequently  harassed  her  immense 
frontier,  and  at  different  periods  penetrated  far  into  her  pro- 
vinces. They  were,  however,  constantly  repulsed  or  exter- 
minated by  bloody  defeats.  But  in  -the  reign  of  Gallicnus 
they  were  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  and  enter- 
tained in  the  service  of  that  emperor,  as  well  as  of  the  various 
usurpers,  who,  during  that  convulsed  period,  assumed  the  im- 
perial purple.  Under  the  vigorous  administration  of  active 
and  warlike  princes  like  Aurelian,  Probus,  Diocletian,  Con* 
stantine,  and  Theodosiud,  those  mercenary  bands,  acting  in 
due  subordination,  might  render  essential  service.  But  du- 
ring the  feeble  reigns  of  Hbnorius  and  his  successors,  instead 
of  auxiliary  subjects,  they  became  insolent  masters.  The  Ro- 
man soldiers,  when  called  into  the  field,  continued  to  support 
their  former  reputation ;  but  a  pusillanimous  court,  which, 
abandoning  Rome,  and  shutting  itself  up  in  Ravenna,  had  lost 


Tartar  hofdes  have  been  taught  to  tremble  and  obey.  The  reign  of  inde^^ 
pendent  barbarism  is  now  contracted  to  a  narrow  span,  and  the  remnant 
of  Calmucksor  Uzbeks  cannot  seriously  excite  the  apprehensions  of  Eu- 
rope. Cold,  poverty,  and  a  life  of  danger  and  fatigue,  fortify  the  strength 
and  courage  of  barbarians.  But  their  superiority  in  bodily  powers  liu 
been  rendered  comparatively  ineffectual  by  the  resources  of  science.  The 
military  art  has  been  changed  by  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  which  ena- 
bles man  to  command  the  two  roost  powerful  agents  of  nature,  air  and  fire. 
Mathematics,  chemistry,  and  mechanics,  have  been  applied  to  the  service 
of  war,  and  the  adverse  parties  expose  to  each  other  the  most  elaborate 
modes  of  attack  and  of  defence.  <  Cannon  and  fortifications  now  form  an 
impregnable  barrier  against  the  TiMar  horse,  and  Europe  is  secure  from 
any  future  irruption  of  barbaritur,  since,  before  they  can  conquer,  they 
tnust  cease  to  be  barbarous. 
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Ae  afFections  and  confidence  of  the  people,  placed  its  princi- 
pal a^ecurity  in  the  valour  of  mercenary  strangers.  Thus  the 
fate  of  imperial  Rome  at  last  depended  on  the  sword  of  those 
formidable  barbarians,  who,  being  now  improved  in  the  art  of 
war,  for  a  while  supported  and  then  overturned  her  power. 

Odoacer  reigned  fourteen  years  over  Italy,  during  which 
time  he  endeavoured  in  some  measure  to  repair  the  damages 
which  the  country  had  sustained  from  almost  a  century  of 
continual  wars  and  barbarian  invasions.  Notwithstanding  the 
prudence  and  success  of  Odoacer,  his  kingdom  exhibited  the 
sad  prospect  of  misery  and  desolation.  Since  the  age  of  Ti- 
berius, the  decay  of  agriculture  had  been  felt  in  Italy,  and  it 
was  a  just  subject  of  complaint  that  the  support  of  the  Ro- 
man people  depended  on  the  accidents  of  the  winds  and  waves. 
In  the  division  and  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  tribuury 
harvests  of  Egypt  and  Africa  were  withdrawn,  the  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  continually  diminished  with  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  the  country  was  exhausted  by  the  irretrievable 
losses  of  war,  famine,  and  pestilence.  The  plebeians  of  Rome, 
who  were  fed  by  the  hand  of  their  masters,  perished  or  dis- 
appeared as  soon  as  his  liberality  was  suppressed ;  the  decline 
of  the  arts  reduced  the  industrious  mechanic  to  idleness  and 
want ;  and  the  senators,  who  might  support  with  patience  the 
ruin  of  their  country,  bewailed  their  private  loss  of  wealth 
and  luxury.  One  third  of  those  ample  estates  was  extorted 
for  the  use  of  the  conquerors.  Injuries  were  aggravated  by 
insults ;  the  sense  of  actual  sufferings  was  embittered  by  Uie 
fear  of  more  dreadful  evils ;  and,  as  new  lands  were  allotted 
to  new  swarms  of  barbarians,  each  senator  was  apprehensive 
lest  the  arbitrary  surveyors  should  approach  his  favourite  villa, 
or  hts  most  profitable  farm.  The  least  unfortunate  were  those 
who  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  the  power  which  it  was 
impossible  to  resist.  The  distress  of  Italy  was  mitigated  by 
the  prudence  and  humanity  of  Odoacer,  who  had  bound  him- 
self to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  licentious  and  turbulent  mul- 
titude. The  kings  of  the  barbarians  were  frequently  resisted, 
deposed,  or  murdered  by  their  native  subjects ;  ^nd  the  vari- 
ous bands  of  Italian  mercenaries  who  associated  under  the 
jitandard  pf  an  elective  general,  claimed-a  larger  privilege  of 
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freedom  and  rapine.  A  monarchy  destitute  of  national  uaipo 
and  hereditary  right,  hastened  to  its  dissolution.     Italy  was 
in  the  next  place  conquered  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Gotiis^ 
irho  was  commissioned  and  subsidised  by  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  now  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
Roman  empire.  This  prince  reigned  over  Italy  under  the  au- 
thority and  sanction  of  the  eastern  emperor.    He' preserved 
the  Goths  and  the  Italians  as  two  distinct  nations,  reserving 
the  former  for  the  employments  of  war,  and  leaving  to  the 
latter  the  arts  of  peace.  Theodoric,  although  totally  ignorant 
of  letters,  was  a  prince  of  great  political  talents,  and  Italy 
began  to  flourish  under  his  reign.     At  his  decease,  the  king* 
dom  devolved  on  his  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter 
Amalasontha.     But  the  Goths,  in  the  year  535,  deposed  diia 
princess,  and  refused  tp  acknowledge  the  paramount  sover- 
eignty of  tiie  imperial  court  of  Constantinople.     Justinian, 
who  then  reigned  over  the  east,  sent  tiie  celebrated  Belisariua 
to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Italy.    That  great  general  enter* 
ed  Rome.   The  Gothic  army  advanced,  and  the  imperial  city 
SQstaitied,  during  the  whole  of  the  year  537,  one  of  the  most' 
bloody  and  obstinate  sieges  recorded  in  history.    On  die  ar* 
rival  of  a  second  army  from  Constantinople,  the  Goths  were 
obliged  to  relinquish  their  enterprize,  and  Belisarius,  march-* 
ing  out  of  Rome,  completed  the  conquest  of  Italy.  After  the 
departure  of  Belisarius,  the  Goths  again  revolted,  and  that 
general  a  second  time  entered  Italy.    Rome  was  captured  by 
the  Goths,  A.  D.  546,  and  two  years  after  retaken  by  Beliaa-i 
rius,  who,  being  recalled,  the  imperial  city  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  command  of  the  army  and  the  gor^ 
ernment  of  Italy  being  then  conferred  on  Narses  the  Eunuch, 
a  person  of  consummate  military  skill,  and  of  the  most  dar- 
ing courage,  that  great  commander  defeated  the  Goths,  A.  D. 
552,  slew  Totila,  their  king,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Rome.  In  another  bloody  engagement,  he  defeated  and  slew 
Teias,  who  had  succeeded  Totila,  and  entirely  subverted  the 
€k>thic  kingdom  of  Italy.  Narses  also  defeated  with  prodigi- 
ous slaughter  the  numerous  armies  of  the  Franks  and  Ale- 
manni,  which  had  made  a  formidable  irruption  into  the  coun- 
try.  Every  enemy  being  subdued,  Italy  was,  in  554,  made  a 
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proviiice  <f  the  eastera  or  Byzantiae  empire.  Narsea,  who 
had  distingukhed  himaelf  by  the  moat  signal  di^lay  of  mili* 
tary  taleiiu  and  dauntless  courage,  was  its  first  exarch  or 
governor. 

After  the  subvaesioB  of  the  Gothic  kiogdom,  Italy  was  di- 
vided between  the  Grecian  or  eastern  emperor  and  the  kings 
of  L<Mnbardy,  the  former  possessing  the  south  and  the  mid- 
dle, the  latter  the  northern  part. 

Amidst  the  arms  of  the  Lombards,  and  under  the  despot- 
ism of  the  Greeks,  about  the  close  of  the  sixdi  century^,  Rome 
had  reached  the  lowest  period  of  her  depression.  By  the  re- 
flaoval  of  the  seat  of  empire,  and  the  successive  loss  of  the 
provinces,  her  sources  of  public  and  private  opulence  were 
exhausted.  The  lofty  tree,  under  whose  shade  the  nations  of 
the  earth  had  reposed,  was  deprived  of  its  leaves  and  brandi- 
es, and  the  sapless  trunk  was  left  to  wither  aa  the  ground. 
The  Romans  shut  or  opened  their  gates  with  a  trembling 
hand,  beheld  from,  the  walls  the  flames  of  thdr  houses,  and 
beard  the  lamentations  of  their  brethren,  who  were  dragged 
away  into  distant  slavery.  The  Campagna  of  Rome  was 
^leedily  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dreary  wilderness,  in  which 
the  land  is  barren,  the  waters  are  impure,  and  the  air  is  in- 
fectious. Curiosity  and  amUtion  no  looger  attracted  the  na- 
tions to  .the  ci^tal  of  the  world ;  but  if  chance  or  necessity 
directed  the  steps  of  a  wanderiog  stranger,  he  contemplated 
with  horror  the  vacancy  and  sdiitude  of  the  city,  and  might 
be  tempted  to  ask,  where  is  the  senate?  and  where  are  the 
people  ?  Jn  a  season  of  excessive  rains,  the  Tyber  swelled 
above  its  banks,  and  rushed  with  irresistible  violence  into  the 
vallies  of  the  seven  hills.  A  pestilential  disease  arose  fropi 
the  stagnation  of  the  deluge,  and  so  rapid  was  the  coutagion^ 
that  fourscore  persons  expired  in  an  hour,  in  the  midst  of  a 
solemn  procession  which  implored  the  mercy  of  Heaven.  A 
society  in  which  marriage  is  encouraged,  and  industry  pre- 
vails, soon  repairs  the  accidental  losses  of  pestilence  and 
war :  but  as  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Romans  was  con- 
demned to  indigence  and  celibacy,  the  depopulation  was  con- 
stant and  visible.  Yet  the  number  of  citizens  still  exceeded 
the  means  of  their  subsistence:  their  precarious  food  was 
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sopplied  from  the  harvests  of  Sicily  or  Egfpt.  The  edifices 
of  Rome  were  in  like  manner  exposed  to  ruin  and  decay. 
The  mouldering  fabrics  were  easily  overdirown  by  inunda^ 
tions,  tempests,  and  earthquakes.  The  Roman  armies  un- 
derwent a  similar  deterioration.  The  iron  of  Tuscany  or 
Pontus  still  received  the  keenest  temper  from  the  skill  of  the 
By7.antine  workmen.  The  nuigazines  were  plentifully  stored 
with  every  species  of  (tensive  and  defensive  arms.  In  the 
construction  and  use  of  ships,  engines,  and  fortifications,  the 
Romans  continued  to  be  eminently  expert.  The  science  of 
tactics,  the  order,  evolutions,  and  stratagems  of  antiquity 
was  studied  in  books.  But  the  provinces  could  no  longer 
supply  a  race  of  men  to  handle  those  weapons,  to  guard  those 
walls,  to  navigate  those  ships,  and  to  reduce  the  theory  of 
war  into  bold  and  successful  practice.  The  genius  of  Belisa- 
rius  and  Narbes  had  been  formed  without  a  master,  and  ex- 
pired without  a  disciple.  Neither  honour  nor  patriotism 
could  animate  the  lifeless  bodies  of  slaves  and  strangers,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  honours  of  the  legions.  It  was  in  the 
camp  alone  that  the  emperor  should  have  exercised  a  des- 
potic command :  it  was  only  in  the  camp, that  his  authority 
was  disobeyed  and  insulted.  He  appeased  and  inflamed  with 
gold  the  licentiousness  of  the  troops  ;  but  their  vices  were  in- 
herent, their  victories  were  accidental,  and  their  costly  maan- 
tenance  exhausted  the  substance  of  a  state  which  they  were 
unable  to  defends  The  camps  both  of  Asia  and  Europe 
were  agitated  with  frequent  and  furious  seditions.  The 
monarch,  always  distant,  and  often  deceived,  was  incapable 
of  yielding  or  persisting  according  to  the  exigence  of  the 
moment.  The  fear  of  a  general  revolt  induced  him  too  readi- 
ly to  accept  any  expression  of  loyalty  as  an  atonement  for 
popular  offences.  The  troops,  instead  of  punishment  and 
restraint,  were  agreeably  surprized  by  a  proclamation  of  im- 
munities and  rewards.  But  the  soldiers  accepted  without 
gratitude  the  tardy  and  reluctant  gifts  of  the  emperor ;  their 
insolence  was  elated  by  the  discovery  of  his  weakness  and 
their  own  strength,  and  their  mutual  hatred  was  inflamed 
beyond  the  desire  of  forgiveness  or  the  hope  of  reconci- 
liation. 
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From  tha  middb  of  the  nth  century,  fh»  Ronan 
WM  reduced  t»  a  narrow  corner  of  £orope,  to  the  londy 
iuburba  of  Conetntiaople.  In  the  kst  moments  of  her  dt« 
cay,  Constantinople  was  doubtless  more  opulent  and  popi»* 
loua  than  Athens^  at  her  most  flourishiag  enu  .  But  each  of 
the  citizens  of  the  lifter  was  a  freenuui,  who  dared  to  assert 
the  liberty  of  his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions ;  whose  per« 
son  and  property  MPere  guarded  by  eqiial  law,  and  who  ex* 
ereised  his  independent  irotfe  in  the  government  of  the  re^ 
public.  But'  the  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  empire  present  a 
dead  uniformily  of  abject  riees,  which  are  neither  softened 
by  the  weakness  of  humanity,  tior  ammated  by  the  Yigour  of 
laemorabla  crimes.  A  succession  of  priests  or  courtiera 
treada  in  each  others /ootsteps,  in  the  same  path  of  servitude 
and  superstition.  Their  views  are  narrow  ;  their  judgment 
is  feeble  or  corrupt. 

The  Greek  emperors,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  deviated 
horn  the  virtues  of  the  great  Constantine,  whose  successors 
they  were.  The  whole  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire  ex« 
hiirits  a  picture  of  political  and  moral  deformity.  The  prin- 
cipal nulitary  transactions  diat  it  records  are  the  bloody  wars 
with  the  caliphate.  The  most  interesting  circumstance  of  a 
religious  nature  is  the  grand  schiati  which  arose  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.  This  division  of  the  church  was 
a  very  natural  consequence  of  the  division  of  empire,  and 
coriginated  in  the  jealousies  which  reigned  between  die  pri- 
mates of  the  east  and  west.  Many  circumstances  concurred 
to  foment  die  religious  dissension.  The  proceedings  of  the 
iconoclasts  of  the  east  had  given  great  umbrage  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  west.  The  Bulgarians  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity  about  die  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  each 
of  the  two  primates  -of  the  east  and  the  west  claimed  this 
new  accession  to  the  church  as  a  part  of  his  jurisdiction. 
The  council  of  Constantinople,  in  879,  gave  judgment  in  fa- 
vour of  die  patriarch,  but  the  pope  protested  against  the  de- 
•ision.  The  two  primates  thundered  their  excommunica- 
tions against  each  other,  and,  although  many  attempts  were 
made  by  the  emperors  to  unite  the  Greek  with  the  Latin 
church,  they  all  proved  unsuccessful.     The  schism  con* 
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tinued^aod  <he  Greeks  i0d>ibed  an  irreconcileaUfi  eniidty 
ftgainst  the  Roman  church.  This  religious  ammasity  greats 
ly  contributed  to  fiicilitate  the  conquest  of  the  Byzantine  em* 
pire  by  the  Turks. 

In  reviewing  the  long  series  of  fifity-nine  emperors  who 
reigned  over  the  Byzantine  or  Greek  empire,  for  about  six 
hundred  years,  or  from  Justinian  to  Constantine  Paleologus, 
we  meet  with  very  few  who  were  distinguished  by  their  abili- 
ties. Five  dynasties,  the  Heradian,  Isaurian,  Amorian,  Ba- 
,8ilian,  and  Comnenian  £unilies,  enjoyed  and  transmitted  the 
royal  patrimony  during  tiietr  respective  series  of  five,  four, 
three,  six,  and  four  generations,  and  then  vanished  into  ob- 
scurity. Many  were  the  paths  diat  led  to  the  summit  of 
royalty :  the  fabric  of  rebellion  was  overtiut)wn  by  the  stroke 
of  conspiracy,  or  undermined  by  the  silent  arts  of  intrigue ; 
the  favourites  of  the  soldiers  or  people,  of  the  senate  or  cler- 
gy, of  the  women  and  eunuchs,  were  alternately  clothed  with 
the  purple.  The  means  of  tiieir  elevation  were  base,  and 
their  end  was  often  contemptible  or  tragic.  A  Christian 
philosopher  must  have  looked  with  a  smile  of  pity  and  con- 
tempt on  the  crimes  and  foUien  of  human  ambition,  so  eager 
to  grasp  at  a  precarious  and  short-lived  enjo3went.  The 
grave  is  ever  beside  the  throne.  In  a  few  hours  one  may 
run  over  all  diat  is  known  of  these  fifty-nine  emperors.  A 
few  mmutes  are  more  tiian  suflBcient  for  treasuring  up  in  the 
memory  all  of  their  history  tiiat  is  of  iipiportance.  In  this 
|teriod  of  Byzantine  history,  very  littie  is  worthy  of  the  par- 
/ticular  attention  of  American  readers,  till  the  year  1204.  In 
t|iat  year,  Constantinople  was  stormed  and  taken  by  ahaut 
$bfiO0  Flemish,  French,  and  Italian  adventurers,  who  were 
pan^  a  large  body  of  crusaders  on  tiieir  way  to  Palestine. 
The  ^^  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and  tiie  booty,  amounting 
to  j^800,0(X)  sterling,  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  seven  times  die 
annual  revenue  of  tiie  crown  of  Eng^nd  in  that  age,  was 
equally  divided  between  the  French  and  Venetians.  It  is 
generally  believed,  that  the  secreted  plunder  far  exceeded 
the  acknowledged  part.  If,  besides  this,  we  consider  how 
great  a  quantity  of  valuable  merchandize,  furniture,  &c. 
must  have  been  destroyed^  in  the  conflagrations,  we  may  be 
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ftnalUed  to  form  some  iden.  of  tke  io)imeii8e  riches  of  Con- 
stantinople. This  dreadful  calamity,  however,  gave  a  mortal 
blow  to  her  splendour  and  greatness.  Her  weakh  was  dtssipa* 
tedfher  popidous  regions  were  destroyed,  and  her  beautiful  edi* 
ficesdefaced by£re.  The  literaturecMF  the  Greeks  hadinagreat 
measure  centred  in  the  capital,  and  genius  must  lament  the 
destruction  of  the  libraries,  and  the  loss  of  many  of  the  valua* 
ble  writings  of  antiquity  which  perished  in  the  conflagra* 
tions,  as  weU  as  of  the  numerous  statues  of  bronze  of  excel* 
lent  workmanship,  which  Constantine  had  ravished  from  all 
the  cities  of  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  adorning  his  capital^ 
and  which  were  now  melted  down  by  the  ignorant  and  ava« 
ricious  conquerors. 

This  stupendous  revolution  was  immediately  followed  by 
die  division  of  the  plunder  and  the  partition  of  the  empire* 
The  spoils  of  the  city  were  divided  into  shares :  Baldwin, 
count  of  Flanders,  was  elected  emperor  of  the  east,  and  one 
fioiurth  of  the  empire  was  assigned  for  the  imperial  domaun. 
The  other  three  fourths  were  equally  divided  between  the 
barons  and  the  republic  of  Veniee.  The  barons  established 
a  government  entirely  feudal,  on  die  plan  of  that  which  then 
existed  in  France,  and  the  Venetians  at  last  imitated  the  same 
model.  They  had  obtained  for  their  share  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces  and  idands  from  Ragusa  to  the  HeUespcat,  besides 
three  of  the  eight  divisions  of  Constantinople.  The  cost  of 
such  extensive  conquests  exhausted  their  treasury,  and  indu* 
ced  them  to  grant  to  their  nobles;  on  condition  of  homage  a^ 
vassals  of  the  republic,  the  sovereignty  of  such  possessions  as 
they  should  reduce  and  maintain.  In  this  manner  arose  the 
Venetian  duchy  of  Naxos,  in  the  noble  family  of  Sanucb* 
The  fertile  isle  of  Candia  (the  ancient  Crete)  had  fUfen  to 
Uie  share  of  the  marquis  of  Montserrat,  from  whonr  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Venetisms.  And  the  state  or  nobles  of 
Venice,  acting  as  private  adventurers,  having  reduced  the 
isles  of  the  Archipelago  as  well  as  those  of  Corfu,  Zante,  and 
Cephalonia,  the  Venetians  became  masters  of  all  the  mari* 
time  parts  of  Greece,  most  of  which  they  retained  until  th^y 
were  ejected  by  the  Turks. 
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Tke  coBfucroiB  of  ConsUiidiiofile  were  €miy  zhnnMA  of 
lien^  but  wfaik  they  remaiaed  united  in  the  capital^  the  me- 
BBory  of  their  conquest  and  the  terror  of  their  arms  impiit«t« 
•d  the  vhole  empire  with  swe.  Their  disperaion  diacovered 
the  amallnesft  of  their  i^umbers  and  the  defects  of  their  du- 
eipline.  In  the  government  of  the  Latins,  all  the  diaordefa 
ef  the  feudal  system  prevailed.  The  Greeks  experienced  the 
affects  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  in  the  subjection  of 
their  empire  to  the  barons^  and  of  their  church  to  the  pope» 
In  less  than  a  year  they  revolted,  and  massacred  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  Latins  and  the  Bulgarians.  At  the  same  time  in- 
vading Romania,  a  battle  was  fought^  in  which  fiaUwin  was 
taken  prisoner,  about  eleven  months  after  his  accession  to  the 
empire,  and  he  soon  after  died  in  captivity.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  Henry,  his  brother,  and  his  suceesaor  was  Peter  de 
Courtenay. 

The  Greeks,  on  the  subversion  of  their  empire,  hsd  cd- 
lected  some  of  its  fragments,  and  established  the  independsBt 
states  of  Epirus,  Nice,  and  TreUsond,  under  princes  of  the 
former  imperial  dynasties.  These  nMuntoined  successful  wars 
against  the  Latin  emperors  of  Constantinople.  Hie  reign  of 
Robert  de  Courtenay  was  a  series  of  continual  loeses^aBdlhe 
Latin  empire  gave  way  on  every  ude  t»  the  Greeks  of  Nia; 
and  Epirua.  In  the  year  1261,  Constantinople  itself  was  sur- 
prised and  taken  by  the  Greeks.  The  Latin  emperor  and  the 
principal  families  itiade  their  escape  on  board  the  VenetiaB 
galleys,  which  carried  them  into  Italy. 

The  Greek  ensure  was  by  this  rerolution  restored,  after 
hebg  fifty-seven  years  under  the  domination  of  the  Latins. 
But  its  territories  were  dismembered,  and  a  great  part  of  its 
wealth  annihilated.  The  maritime  ports  were  possesf  ed  by 
tibe  Venetians,  and  tte  Turkish  power  in  Asia  soon  began  to 
threaten  Constantinople.  The  horrors  of  civil  war  eaduiust- 
cd  the  resource^  ct  the  empire,  and  exposed  it  to  the  insults* 
of  foreign  aggression.  The  sequel  of  its  history  presents  a 
scene  of  anarchy,  of  poUdcal  and  theological  factions,  of  nap 
tional  degeneracy  and  progressive  decay.  The  moral  picture 
is  that  of  a  people  in^mersed  in  superstition  and  luxury.  The 
political  view  exhibits  a  weak,  distracted,  and  ineflSsctive  go- 
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Temnent.  Hie  find  cxtittction  of  die  •B3rzaiitiBe  or  Gfieck 
enirire,  in  cottseqaencc  of  the  capture  of  Conttandnople  by 
the  Turki,  will  be  hereafter  related.  Hie  Turks,  hitherto  lit* 
-At  icnowo,  had  latdy  begun  to  emerge  uito  national  conse- 
quence^ while  the  Byzantine,  in  the  course  of  the  ekvenlh 
and  twelfth  centuries  from  the  foundation  of  their  principal 
city,  Constantinople,  rafndly  hastened  to  destruction.  This 
was  finally  cilected  in  1453,  and  with  it  fell  the  last  vestige 
of  the  Roman  power.  The  new  Turks  succeeded  the  <Ad 
Romans,  in  ifae  site  of  all  that  remained  of  their  empire.  The 
entire  series  of  Roman  emperors,  from  the  first  of  the  Cesara 
to  the  last  of  the  Constantines,  extends  above  fifteen  hundred 
years ;  and  the  term  of  dominioQ,  unbroken  by  foreign  con- 
quest, surpasses  the  measure  of  the  ancient  monarchies,  the 
Assyrians  or  Mcdes,  the  successors  of  Cyrus,  or  those  of 
Alexander. 

In  die  year  800,  Charlemagoe,  king  of  France,  being  crown- 
ad  emperor  of  the  Romans,  the  western  empire,  the  image  of 
that  of  ancient  Rome,  w^s  revived.  Italy,  being  weary  of 
its  dependence  on  the  eastern  empire,  its  chief  city,  Rome, 
renounced  all  politicsd  connecticm  with  Constantino}^.  The 
eastern  emperiH's  retained  some  possessions  in  the  south.  The 
rest  of  Italy  coniitituted  part  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne* 

The  general  history  of  this  country,  until  the  reign  of 
Frederic  II,  k  consequently  involved  in  that  of  the  empire, 
to  which  the  reader  must  be  referred.  While  the  Roman 
empire  existed,  it  was  natural  that  the  bishops  of  the  impe- 
rial city  should  acquire  a  sort  of  superior  influence  over  those 
of  the  provinces,  and  their  authority  should  be  regarded  with 
a  pecuUar  deference*  The  removal  of  the  imperial  residence 
from  Rome,  contributed  to  augment  the  influence  of  its  bi- 
shop ;  and,  after  the  £sll,  first  of  the  western  empire,  and 
then  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  feeble  and  precari- 
ous ^wer  of  the  Greek  emperors  in  that  country  caused  the 
Roman  prelate  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  secondary  sove- 
reign. The  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  and 
the  elevation  of  Charlemagne  to  the  throne  of  the  west,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  papal  see.  Its 
spiritual  power  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  piety  of  the 
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tiarbarous  conqaeron  of  the  empire,  who  entertained  a  hi^ 
degree  of  veneration  for  the  Roman  name,  and  were  ambi- 
tious of  Roman  digidties  and  titles.  The  exorbitant  power 
<^  the  church  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  state  of 
the  European  world.  The  clergy  were  almost  the  only  per- 
sons who  had  any  knowledge  of  letters,  and  who  were  capa- 
ble of  ezercbing  the  various  functions  of  a  regular  govem- 
^  ment.  The  bishops  composed,  in  every  country  of  western 
£urope,  a  leading  branch  of  the  national  assemblies.  They 
were  introduced  into  the  cabinets  of  princes,  and  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  every  department  of  the  administration. 
Amidst  the  tumult  of  barbarian  conquest,  the  ferocious  chief- 
tains might  direct  the  operations  of  irregular  warfare,  and 
superintend  the  scenes  of  rapine  and  destruction ;  but,  as 
soon  as  the  conquering  nations  were  established  on  die  ruins 
of  the  Roman  power,  the  complex  aflfairs  of  political 'and  civil 
government  required  the  talents  of 'men  more  acquainted  widi 
civilized  life.  The  prelates  of  the  church  soon  gained  an  as- 
cendancy in  the  state,  and  the  dignity  of  their  sacred  charac- 
ter secured  the  respectful  submission  of  the  people.  The 
same  causes  produced  the  same  veneration  for  the  monastic 
orders :  the  abbots  as  well  as  the  prelates  had  seats  in  the  na- 
tional senates ;  and,  like  them,  were  employed  in  various  de- 
partments of  government.  The  ecclesiastics  were  almost 
the  only  persons  who,  in  those  times  of  barbarism  and  igno- 
rance, were  qualified  for  such  important  offices ;  and  they 
were  careful  to  turn  these  circumstances  to  advantage.  An 
eternal  Providence  governs  the  world  by  laws  which  fre- 
quently baffle  the  superficial  investigations  of  man,  but  none 
of  its  dispensations  are  without  their  utility.  Perhaps  the 
exorbitant  elevation  of  the  church  was  necessary  for  preserv* 
ing  the  existence  of  the  Christian  name  during  a  long  suc- 
cession of  illiterate  ages,  and  amidst  the  tumults  of  barbarian 
anarchy.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  priestly  power  naturally 
arose  from  the  circumstances  as  well  as  from  the  spirit'of  the 
times.  Among  the  new  nations,  most  of  die  first  clergy  were 
of  Roman  descent,  so  that  modem  Europe  received  in  a  great 
measure  her  religion  and  learning  from  Rome.  The  church 
became  all  powerful ;  the  laity  were  superstitiously  attached 
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to  its  ordinances.  The  force  of  ancient  prejudice,  and  the; 
former  fame  of  the  imperial  city,  excited  a  peculiar  defer- 
ence for  its  prelates.  The  bishops  of  Rome  made  the  best^ 
possible  use  *of  these  favourable  circumstances  for  placing 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  church.  After  many  struggles, 
this  point  was  accomplished.  To  render  the  victory  com- 
plete, they  resolved  to  exalt  the  pcHitifical  power  above  all 
secular  monarchies.  This  was  a  contest  which  endured  many 
ages.  Rome,  however,  at  last  was  the  conqueror.  By  die 
use  of  spiritual  arms,  the  popes  acquired  temporal  power. 
This  was  the  grand  principle  of  their  politics.  Details  on 
this  subject  would  be  tedious.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  through 
a  masterly  train  of  politics,  Rome  obtained,  by  her  spiritual 
arts,  as  extensive  and  perhaps  as  powerful  an  empire,  as  she 
had  formerly  acquired  by  her  temporal  arms.  Pagan  and 
papal  Rome  constitute  much  more  than  half  of  both  the  an- 
cient and  modem  history  of  the  wcM-ld. 

After  ages  of  contest,  Ita)y  renounced  its  dependence  on 
Germany.  Any  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  and  progress  of 
all  the  petty  states  which  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  imperial  as 
well  as  of  the  feudal  power,  would  lead  to  prolixity  and  con- 
fusion. It  will  suffice  to  exhibit  a  general  view  of  the  whole, 
and  a  particular  sketch  of  the  principal  states. 

The  cities  of  the  Ronuin  emipire  enjoyed  their  municipaL 
laws,  which  were  in  general  extremely  favourable  to  liberty. 
Each'  corporation  had  its  senate,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
people  were  extensive.  Under  the  feudal  system,  the  cities 
in  general,  although  retainmg  some  peculiar  privileges,  owed 
allegiance  to  the  great  barons  in  whose  territories,  they  were 
situated.  The  cities  began  at  an  early  period  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  commerce,  and  easily  obtained  immunities  from 
the  emperors.  They  began  in  the  next  plac^  to  shake  off  the 
authority  of  the  barons.  Under  the  Roman  government, 
each  city  possessed  the  circumjacent  lands  as  the  property 
of  the  corporation.  These  had  been  seized  by  th<i  feudal 
lords.  But  the  Italian  cities  no  sooner  began  to  feel  their 
own  strength;  than  they  attacked  those  troublesome  neigfi- 
bours,  and  dispossessed  them  of  their  territories.  The  am- 
bition of  the  cities  increasing  with  their  power,  they  began 
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to  attack  the  barons,  wko  were  ntuated  at  a  gieatcr  daataooe* 
Wars  between  the  citiet  and  the  fcudal  lorda  were  geneidl 
throQgboat  Italy.  The  barcms  at  hist  were  anbdued,  and 
compelled  to  subject  their  lands  to  afl  burdens  and  taaEes  m* 
posed  by  common  cooseat.  This  subjectton  t>f  the  nobilicy» 
to  the  municipal  government  became  almoM  universal.  AB 
the  Italian  barons,  however,  were  not  brought  into  this  state 
1^  compulsion:  several  embraced  it  through  choice.  Ob^ 
serving  the  security  and  estimation  wUch  the  growing  weahfa 
of  the  .cities  procured  to  their  members,  the  barons  noon  be- 
came desirous  of  paruking  of  such  advantages*  Many  of 
the  nobles,  abandoning  their  feudal  castles,  took  up  dieir  re- 
sidence in  the  towns. 

The  introduction  of  the  Italian  barons  into  the  municipal 
corporations  dhl  not  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  cities. 
Like  the  patricians  of  ancient  Rome,  the  Italmn  nobles  as- 
jnred  to  all  the  powers  of  the  magistracy,  and  die  ambition 
of  the  aristocracy  being  equalled  by  the  turimlence  of  the 
people,  every  city  presented  a  scene  of  almost  perpetual  con- 
test. Rome,  torn  by  intestine  Actions,  fluctuated  through* 
ages  of  anarchy,  in  which  the  power  of  die  popes,  the  nobles, 
and  die  people  alternately  predominated.  Havii^  no  autho- 
rity sufficiently  stable  and  vigorous  to  overawe  her  rebelfious 
sons,  they  disdained  the  controid  of  laws,  and  asserted  by 
arms  their  personal  independence*  All  dieir  palaces  were 
fortified  casdes. 

During  these  calamitous  times,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  Rome  was  gready  diminished. 

The  Italian  cities  had  no  sooner  subdued  die  feudal  ba- 
rons, than  they  resolved  to  shake  off  die  imperial  authority. 
The  imperial  power  expired  in  Italy  at  die  deadi  of  Frede- 
ric II,  in  1250.  Before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
almost  all  the  great  cities  were  become  independent  sove- 
reign republics.  Rome,  after  innumerable  contests  widi  the 
ei^perors,  had  the  same  stru'ggles  to  repeat  with  Ae  popes. 
But  the  pontiffs,  about  the  year  1500,  finally  acquired  the 
complete  sovereignty.  They  found  nearly  9b  much  difficul- 
ty in  establishing  their  dominion  over  Rome,  as  over  all  the 
rest  of  Europe.  . 
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Th«  papal  empire  was  greatly  retar4ed  in  its  progress  byr 
iu  own  diiri»ioQa«  Rome  was  often  convulsed  by  the  con<« 
t^sts  between  popes  and  anti-popes,  each  si^poited  by  pow* 
eiful  fictions*  The  grand  schism,  which,  from  A.  D.  1378 
to  A«  D.  1418,  divided  the  church,  contributed  to  degrade 
the  pontifical  character.  But  the  pontificate  of  die  ambitious 
and  warlike  Julius  II  raised  the  papal  see  to  an  elevat64 
sta^n  in  th^  political  system  of  Europe,  And  the  reign  of 
Leo  X  is  distinguished  in  the  history  ot  literature  as  the 
second  Augustan  age  of  Italy.  Several  of  the  literati  of 
(Constantinople,  which,  during  the  barbarous  ages  pf  Europe, 
had  been  the  centre  of  learning  as  well  as  of  magnificent 
judged  it  prudent  to  seek  an  establishment  in  other  countries, 
to  avoid  being  involved  in  the  ruin  of  their  own.  Abou^  the 
year  13^,  Leo  Pikitus  first  introduced  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  into  the  we#t,  and  Florence  was  the  first 
ciQr  in  which  it  was  brought  into  fashion.  Grecian  leaminf 
beoame  a  favourite  pursuit  among  die  Italian  literati.  Af 
Italy  was  first  distingMished  by  the  revival  of  letters,  they 
fiMind  in  that  country  the  most  liberal  pfitronage.  Cosmo 
and  Loreiiao  de  Medici  are  conspicuous  in  history  as  illusr 
triotts  patrons  of  learning  and  the  arts.  Similar  eflPorta  of 
some  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  particularly  Nicholas  V,  werp 
neither  less  vigorous  nor  less  effectual  at  Rome,  than  those 
pf  th^  IVfedici  were  at  Florence,  and  Italy  saw  $he  aKs  an4 
literature  of  Greece  resuscitated  on  her  shores,  while  the  rest 
of  £uroy  had  scarcely  emerged  from  barbmism*  L^o  X,  i^ 
pontiff  illustrious  for  his  munificent  patronage  of  letters  and 
the  arts,  reduced  himself  by  his  extravagant  eipenditure  to  the 
pec^ssi;^  of  selling  indulgences  for  s(ipplying  himself  w^tli 
money.  This  fnaasure  paved  the  way  for  the  reformation, 
firhich  gave  a  dreadful  Uow  to  the  papal  ppwer. 

Amidst  the  convulsions  arising  from  the  ambitiofi  of  th^ 
Christian  princes,  especially  Francis  I,  Charles  V,  and  the 
sovereign  pontiff  Clement  VII,  not  poly  was  the  papal  diffiity 
exposed  to  insult,  but  the  city  of  Rome  suffered  the  most 
dreadful  calamities.  The  constable  of  Bourbon,  who,  having 
deserted  from  the  service  of  Francis  I,  commanded  the  army 
of  the  emperor  in  Italy,  being  unable  to  satisfy  the  demanda 
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of  his  troops,  led  tfaem  against  Rome.  Hie  city,  which  was 
bravely  defended,  was  taken  by  assault  in  the  year  1527. 
The  constable  duke  of  Boutbon  fell  in  the  assault,  the  mo- 
ment that  he  ascended  die  wall.  But  no  pen'  can  describe 
die  horrors  of  the  scene  that  followed.  Palaces  and  churches 
were  indiscriminately  plundered.  No  age,  character,  or  sex 
was  exempted  from  injury.  Cardinals,  nobles,  priests,  ma- 
trons, and  virgins  were  at  die  mercy  of  men  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  humanity.  The  booty  was  immense,  and  innumeraUe 
acts  of  violence  were  perpetrated.  The  conquering  army, 
consisting  of  about  25,000  men,  was  composed  of  three  dif- 
ferent nations,  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Germans,  aiid  their 
conduct  in  the  sack  of  a  city,  which  ws|s  at  that  time  regard- 
ed as  the  sacred  metropolis  of  the  Christian  world,  affords  a 
memorable  criterion  of  the  military  licentiousness  of  that 
age.  Rome  had  never  experienced  such  cruel  treatment  from 
die  Arian  Goths  and  Vandals,  as  at  that  time  she  suffered 
from  the  Cadiolic  subjects  of  a  Catholic  monarch*.  The 
pope,  having  retired  into  the  casde  of  St.  Angelo,  was  be- 
sieged in  that  citadel.  After  being  long  exposed  to  all  the 
miseries  of  famine,  and  even  reduced  to  the  hard  necessity 
of  feeding  on  ass's  flesh,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  on 
very  humiliating  conditions. 

At  the  period  in  which  Rome  was  exposed  to  military  ra- 
pine, the  reformation  was  making  a  rapid  progress  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  popes  were  too  much  involved  in  political  in- 
trigues to  pay  much  attention  to  the  affairs  of  religiwi.  The 
breach  became  irreparable.  Rome  lost  a  great  par!  of  her  spiri- 
tual empire,  and  with  it  the  source  of  much  of  her  temporal 
power  and  wealth.  The  authority  of  the  papal  see  was  re- 
jected by  one  half  of  Europe,  and  gready  weakened  in  die 
other.  After  this  revolution,  the  pontifical  court  prudendy 
changed  its  system  of  politics.  Instead  of  attempting  to  rule 
by  terror,  it  supported  by  more  conciliatory  methods  die 
renmant  of  its  declining  power.     Since  that  period,  Rome  en- 


*  For  a  more  Retailed  aocoant  of  the  assault  and  sack  of  Rome,  see 
RobertaoQ'a  tiiat.  Ch.  V,  vol.  2,  book  4. 
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joyed  a  long  and  prosperous  calm  till  the  late  invaaion  by  th6 
French,  when  she  was  involved  in  the  general  wreck  of  .the 
country.  The  papacy  was  afa^olished,  but  afterwards  restored. 
In  the  month  of  February,  1808,  the  papal  domination  was 
again  subverted,  and  Rome,  with  all  its  appendages,  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

.  Florence  was  one  of  the  cities  of  Italy  which  first  resuined 
its  ancient  rights,  and  by  its  industry  rose  to  wealth  and  emi- 
nence. It  derived  itaorigia  from  Triosola,  a  Roman  town  in 
the  environs.  During  the  civil  wars  of  the  Roman  republic;^ 
many  of  the  citizens  leaving  Rome,  retired  to  this  place,  and 
built  the  present  city  of  Florence.  It  was  destroyed  by  To- 
tila  in  the  Gothic  war  of  the  sixth  century,  and  about  250 
years  after  rebuilt  by  Charlemagne.  During  the  wars  be- 
tween the  emperors  and  the  popes,  it  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  most  powerful  army,  pid  enjoyed  as  much  tranquillity 
as  the  state  of  the  times  allowed.  At  length  it  became  con- 
vulsed with  intestine  factions  among  the  principal  citizens. 
It.  would  afford  littie  entertainment  or  instruction  to  a  modem 
reader  to  relate  the  particulars  of  those  furious  contests, 
sometimes  of  the  nobles  against  one  another,  and  soinetimes 
between  them  and  the  people.  All  the  disorders  formerly 
occasioned  by  the  patrician  and  plebeian  factions  in  ancient 
Rome  were  revived  in  Florence,  until  the  family  of  Medici 
acquired  the  supreme  ascendency.  But  the  most  singular 
trait  in  the  history  of  this  city  is  the  commerce,  wealth,  and 
population  to  which  it  attained  in  times  so  turbulent,  amidst 
perpetual  dissensions,  and  repeated  changes  in  the  form  of 
its  government.  It  must,  according  to  Machiavel,  its  histo- 
ric, have  been  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Europe.  In  the 
great  plague  of  1348,  90,000  persons  are  said  to  have  died 
in  Florence.  Its  magnitude,  wealth,  and  population  were 
the  effect  of  an  extensive  manufacturing  system.  Florence, 
as  well  as  the  Netherlands,  wrought  up  great  quantities  of 
English  wool,  besides  its  silk  and  rich  brocades.  The  city 
must  indeed  have  been  eminendy  commercial  in  which  such 
large  fortimes  were  accumulated  by  trade.  The  riches  of 
the  family  of  Medici  were  immense,  and  wholly  acquired  by 
commerce. 
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'    The  fgrttut  JCoMDO  dc  Meittci,  who,  from  1484  fSA  hk 
death  in  1494^  bdre  the  chief  sway  m  the  Ftorentine  repub* 
ttc^  rivalled  abvereigii  pvinces  in  wealth,  and  in  the  magiiii- 
«eiice  ot  hh  buildiilgs.     Besides  a  number  of  ehurchea  and 
tolivettCs  whieh  ht  built  at  bis  ownexpence,  he  had  fire  mtif^ 
nificent  pabices,  one  in  the  city,  and  four  in  the  environs, 
fek  also  expended  immense  sums  in  building  at  Jerusalem  a 
hospital  for  poor  diseased  pilgrims.  His  liberality  was  eqmd 
td  Ijin  opukne^ :  he  was  the  mimificent  patron  of  leaming  aad 
Ifenius,  and  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  person,  except 
Leo  X,  may  be  ascribed  the  revival  of  letters  and  die  mts  in 
Itfldy.    Afker  die  death  of  Cosmo,  the  factions  of  Florence 
again  revived.    Peter,  his  son,  narrowly  escaped  the  dag« 
ger  of  conspiffacy.    Julian  de  Medici  was  murdered  by 
Parri  and  Bandini  in  the  cathedral  chuxth  of  Florence,  duN 
tag  die  celebration  of  high  mass.  His  brother,  Lorenzo,  for- 
lAttMitely  made  his  escape.    The  ardibishop  of  Pisa,  with 
others  of  the  conspirators,  were  at  the  same  time  to  seize  on 
«ke  public  pidace.    All  Florence  was  immediately  in  a  to* 
Jtottk.    llie  citizens  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
Medici.    The  archbishop,  with  Francis  Parri,  die  two  Sal* 
viati,  and  Jacob  Poggio,  were  hanged  before  the  palace. 
The  people  immediately  massacred  aH  the  conspirators  that 
could  be  found.    Lorenzo  de  Medici  was  now  more  dian 
ever  the  idol  of  the  citizens :  he  held  till  his  death  the  au- 
thority wMch  his  grandfather,  the  great  Cosmo,  had  pos- 
sessed, and  in  all  his  conduct  followed  die  example  of  his « 
iHttstriouB  aace^tbr.    Like  him  he  was  magnificent  and  li- 
herA,  the  munificent  patron  of  leaming  and  genius.    After 
his  deaths  the  Fkirenl^  republic  relapsed  into  its  former 
disorderly  «tate,  and  was  moessantly  convtilsed  by  factions, 
till  the  people,  aicouraged  by  the  pope,  elected  Cosmo  de 
Medici  II  for  their  chief  mag^trate,  who  assumed  the  tide 
of  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  The  family  of  Medici  becoming 
extinct  in  1730,  was  foBowed  by  Francis,  duke  of  Lorram, 
who  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  imperial  throne.    He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Peter  Leopold,  who  became  emperor 
ciii  the  death  of  bis  brother  Joseph,  in  1790.    Tuscany  was 
afterwards  erected  into  a  kingdom,  under  the  ancient  deno^ 
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vdfAtktt  of  Etmria,  and  assigii^  to  a  priace  &i  Spain,  but 
in  December,  1807,  it  was  annexed  to  the  French  empba* 

Venice,  once  so  famous  for  commetce,  is  generally  sup* 
posed  to  have  derived  her  origin  from  die  invasion  of  Itdy 
by  Atdla,  king  of  tfie  Huns,  about  ^  middle  of  die  fifth 
centory.  Until  that  period,  the  cluster  of  small  islands  on 
wUch  Venioe  now  stuids  was  destitute  of  culture,  and  pro- 
baUy  of  inhabitants.  But  many  families  of  Apulia,  Padua^ 
md  ibdier  dties  in  the  neighbourhood,  fljring  firam  the  sword 
of  die  Huns,  fburiid  there  a  safe  aaylum,  inaccesaibb  to  this 
inroads  of  an  enemy. 

Almost  die  only  food  wlach  their  situation  afforded  was 
fish,  and  dieir  only  article  of  trade  was  salt,  extracted  froaA 
die  sea.    Such  was  die  origin  of  Venice,  in  after  times  so 
fiuned  for  commerce,  for  wealth  and  magnificence.    The 
manners  and  habits  of  die  Venetians  were  gradually  formed 
by  their  situation.    The  want  of  land  obliged  them  to  exer* 
cise  their  industry  on  die  sea.  Their  commerciri  views  were 
at  first  directed  towards  die  country  which  diey  had  lef^  and 
with  which  diey  were  so  perfecdy  acquainted.    They  began 
a  feeUe  trade  with  the  neighbouring  coasts,  and  afterwards 
penetrated  by  the  Po  and  other  rivers  into  die  interior  of 
Italy.    The  foundation  of  their  commerce  being  thus  laid, 
they  increased  both  the  number  and  size  of  their  vessels,  and 
gradually  extended  their  voyages  to  all  the  ports  of  the  Adri« 
attc.    We  have  very  imperfect  information  relative  to  those 
dark  ages,  but,  about  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  cen« 
tory,  die  histoty  of  Venice  begins  to  be  less  obscure.    In 
1101,  the  Venetians  sent  a  hundred  vessels  to  the  coast  of 
83ma,  to  the  assistance  of  the  crusaders,  and  fourteen  years 
afterwards,  two  hundred  of  their  ships  havbg  defeated  a  Sa- 
racen fleet  of  seven  hundred  sail,  oWged  diem  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Joppa.    At  this  time  also  they  took  the  city  of 
Tyre,  and  dispossessed  die  Greek  emperor  of  the  isles  of 
Scio,  Rhodes,  Mytilene,  and  Samoa.    By  degrees  they  ex- 
tended their  conquests  over  most  of  the  Grecian  islands. 
They  made  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  holy  wars,  and  in 
1204  joined  die  French  crusaders  in  the  conquest  of  Con- 
Btantinople*    Those  adventurers  dividing  among  them  the 
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territolies  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  the  Venctiaiis  acquired 
almost  all  the  maritime  parts.  Their  dominions  at  last  ex- 
tended over  Dalmatian  and  most  of  the  maritime  provinces 
on  the  east  of  the  Adriatic,  over  the  Morea,  as  well  as  over 
all  the  coasts  of  Greece,  and  the  isles  of  the  Ardrip^go^ 
including  those  of  Candia  and  Cyprus.  Their  dominions  on 
the  continent  of  Italy  were  at  the  same  time  considerable. 
This  extension  of  commerce  and  power  gave  rise  to  long 
wars  between  Venice  and  Genoa.  The  contest,'  which 
might  be  justly  denominated  commercial,  was  often  renewed 
and  long  continued^  and  those  two  great  rivals  in  trade  and 
maritime  strength  disputed,  for  the  space;  of  two  centuries, 
the  dominion  of  the  Levant  and  Mediterranean  seas. 

Many  naval  engagements  took  place  with  various  success, 
but  more  frequentiy  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Venetians. 
In  1252,  they  lost  almost  their  whole  fleet  of  galleys,  and  five 
thousand  of  their  mariners  were  carried  prisoners  to  Genoa^ 
In  1298,  they  suffered  from  the  same  enemy  a  still  greater 
defeat,  and  a  few  years  after  were,  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  pro- 
hibited from  navigating  the  Levant  seas  witii  armed  vessels. 
Before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Venice  found  a 
new  enemy  in  thi^  Turks,  but  her  contests  with  Genoa  did 
not  cease.  In  1379,  the  Genoese  fleet,  having  defeated  that 
of  Venice,  advanced  with  its  whole  force  up  the  Adriatic, 
fmd  made  a  formidable  attack  on  the  capital  of  the  republic. 
But  the  Genoese  fleet,  which  was  manned  with  above  twenty 
thousand  mariners  and  soldiers,  was  obliged  to  retire  with 
prodigious  loss.  From  this  time  Venice  seems  to  have  ac- 
quired an  ascendancy  over  Genoa.  The  Venetians  had  at 
tills  time  learned  the  use  of  artillery,  of  which  the  Genoese 
seem  to  have  been  ignorant.  From  the  commencement  to 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Venice  was  in  the  height 
of  her  prosperity.  She  was  mistress  of  the  navigation  of  tiie 
Levant  and  the  Mediterranean  seas,  and  in  a  great  measure 
engrossed  the  trade  of  the  east.  But  the  increase  of  the 
Turkish  power  gradually  diminished  that  of  the  republic. 
In  1429,  the  Turks  made  themselves  masters  of  Thessalo- 
nica,  and  soon  after  dispossessed  the  Venetians  of  most  pf 
their  Levantine  isles.     In  1462,  Venice  lost  Negropont  and 
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the  Morea.  She  retained  Cyprus  till  15/0,  and  Candia  till 
1669.  Thus  ail  her  posse^isions  to  the  east  of  the  Adriatic, 
(xcept  the  coast  of  Dahnatia,  were  swallowed  up  in  the  Ot- 
toman empire.  The  dbcovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  India  by  the  Portuguese,  gave  the  finish- 
ing blow  to  the  oriental  trade  of  Venice,  by  which  she  had 
acquired  such  enormous  wealth  and  power.  Since  that  time, 
Venice  has  flourished  by  her  former  acquisitions,  gather  than 
by  her  modem  commerce.  But,  although  sh&hasof  late 
possessed  little  maritime  strength,  Venice  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable resort  for  the  trading  vessels  of  all  nations.  In  the 
year  1759,  no  less  than  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-one 
vessels  of  all  sizes  entered  that  port. 

The  history  of  Genoa  may  be  said  to  run  parallel  to  that  of 
Venice.  Its  greatness  arose  from  the  same  cause,  and  from 
the  commencement  of  the  twelfth,  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  - 
fourteenth  century,  these  two  rival  republics  kept  about  an 
equal  pace  in  aggrandizement.  Geno^  had,  during  a  consi- 
derable time,  the  ascendancy  over  Venice,  but  sooner  began 
to  decline.  Venice  was  frequently  at  variance,  but  Genoa 
almost  always  in  amity,  with  Constantinople.  By  a  special 
permission  of  the  Greek  emperors,  the  Genoese  built  the  su- 
burb of  Pera,  adjoining  to  Constantinople,  and  established  a 
colony  in  the  Crimea,  where  they  rebuilt  the  ancient  city  of 
Theodosia,  since  called  CafFa,  and  opened  a  trade  with  In- 
dia. During  some  time  the  Genoese  had  a  strong  rival  in 
the  Pisans,  who  were  then  a  formidable  naval  power.  The 
contest  between  these  .two  states  continued,  with  various  in- 
tervals, from  1125  to  1283,  when  Pisa  was  totally  vanquish- 
ed and  her  maritime  power  annihilated.  That  commercial 
republic  at  last  sa4k  under  the  power  of  Florence,  and  be- 
came part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany.  The  fall  of  the 
Greek  empire  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  greatness  of  Genoa* 
She  then  lost  the  suburb  of  Pera,  with,  her  lucrative  com- 
merce of  Constantinople,  and  in  1474,  the  Turks  conquered 
her  possessions  in  the  Crimea.  The  discovery  of  the  pas-  ^ 
sage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  gave  the  last  decisive 
stroke  to  her  lucrative  commerce,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Ve- 
nice.   The  Italian  cities,  especially  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Ve- 
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aiccy  finK  revived  the  spirit  of.  commerce  is  Europe  t&er 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  were  followed  by  the 
Flemings,  and  the  Hans  Towns  in  the  north,  and  during  the 
middle  ages,  these  merchants  of  the  south  and  the  north  ma« 
naged  all  die  trade  then  carried  on  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe.  To  ascertain  the  maritime  strength  oif  Venice  and 
Genoi^  we  have  only  to  reflect  on  their  numerous  fleets  and 
their  bloody  naval  engagements  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries ;  and,  although  their  vessels  were 
far  inferior  to  modem  ships  of  war,  they  were  the  largest 
then  in  use,  and  their  engagements,  although  they  were  des- 
titute of  artillery,  were  attended  with  as  great  an  effusion  of 
blood  as  those  of  modem  times.  The  opulence  of  those  comr 
merdal  cities  correqKmded  with  their  extensive  trade.  Dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  the  magnificence  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and 
several  other  cities  of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  fomied  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  meanness  of  those  of  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

Milan,  like  the  other  great  cities  of  Italy,  shook  off  the  im* 
perial  authority  during  the  distracted  state  of  that  country  in 
the  wars  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors.  It  did  not, 
however,  acquire  independence ;  but  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Visconti,  one  of  the  most  powerful  families  of  Milan. 
The  Visconti,  havbg  expelled  the  rival  family  of  La  Torre, 
assumed  the  sovereignty,  and  reigned  for  several  generations 
as  dukes  of  Milan.  From  the  family  of  Visconti  it  passed 
to  that  of  Sforza,  was  sometimes  conquered  by  the  French, 
and  at  last  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
It  flourished  exceedingly  during  the  middle  ages,  and  aboiit 
the  year  1367  appears  to  have  been  in  the  meridian  of  its 
glory.  At  that  time,  Galeazzo  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan, 
stipulated  to  give  hb  daughter  a  marriage  pordon  of  two 
hundred  thousand  ducats  of  Florence,  a  sum  equivalent  to  a 
much  greater  number  of  pounds  sterling  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  certainly  such  a  sum  as 
scarcely  any  other  sovereign  of  Europe  in  that  age  could  have 
advanced  on  such  an  occasion.  The  vast  weadth  of  Milan 
was  owing  to  its  manufacturing  trade,  but  in  later  times  this 
has  greatly  declined,  although  it  may  yet  be  regarded  as  con- 
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sidenble.  This  city  is  at  present  the  capltad  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  professed « throughout 
Italy,  but  its  genius  is  mild,  and  though,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
states,  as  well  as  in  Sicily  and  some  other  parts,  no  other  wor- 
ship is  publicly  tolerated,  no  dissenters  are  persecuted. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  pope,  arising  from  the  ecclesi- 
astical states,  was  lately  computed  at  about  £3SOfiOO. 

The  commerce  of  Italy  has  greatly  declined.  Previous  to 
the  late  revolutions,  it  was  considerable,  although  mostly  car- 
ried on  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  principal  ports  for  the  Italian 
trade  are  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  and  lately  Venice  and  Naples, 
widi  Messina  and  Palermo,  in  Sicily. 

Zimmerman,  on  a  medium  of  six  different  writers,  fixes 
the  popuktian  of  Italy  at  sixteen  mittiooa,  and  the  superficial 
content  at  ninety  thousand  square  miles,  with  177  inhabitants 
to  each. •   . 

Italy  has  now  no  political  relations  independent  of  France. 

The  Italian  is  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  Gothic,  composing  a 
flowing,  sweet,  and  harmonious  language. 

Since  the  revival  of  letters,  Italian  authors  haVe  distin- 
guished themselves  in  every  department  of  literature  and 
science.  Galileo,  Torricelli,  Malpighi,  Borelli,  and  several 
others  have  shone  in  the  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
Machiavel,  Strada,  Guicciardini,  Bentivoglio,  and  Giannone 
are  famous  as  historians,  and  Father  Paul's  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  will  stand  the  test  of  criticism  in  all  ages. 
In  regard  to  purity  and  correctness  of  style,  Boccace  is  es- 
teemed one  of  the  chief  of  their  prose  writers.  He  is  an  ac- 
curate delineator  of  life  and  manners.  His  productions  are 
considered  as  too  licentious  ;  but  he  drew  his  pictures  from 
nature,  and  the  originals  ought  to  be  condemned,  rather  than 
the  painter.  A  long  list  of  Italian  poets  might  be  enumera- 
ted ;  but  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso  are  the  most  eminent. 
Prtrarch,  however,  who  wrc^  with  great  elegance  both  in 
Italian  and .  Latin,  is  distinguished  as  the  first  who  revived 
among  the  modems  the  genius  of  ancient  poesy.  In  the  fine 
arts,  the  Italians  have  hitherto  excelled  all  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  and  their  architects,  painters,  sculptors,  and  mu* 
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sicians  are  unrivaUed  in  numbers  as  well  as  in  excellence. 
Bramante,  Bernini,  and  several  others  in  architecture  ;  Ra- 
phael, Romano,  Veronese,  Carraccio,  Corregio,  Titian,  and 
and  Michael  Angelo,  are  names  of  great  celebrity.  Tlie 
genius  of  Italy  at  present,  seems  to  lie  dormant,  and  to  rely 
on  its  ancient  fame  rather  than  its  present  exertions. 

There  are  several  universities  in  Italy.  That  of  Rome 
has  long  been  celebrated.  Naples,  Salermo,  Perusia,  Flo- 
rence, and  Pisa,  have  also  their  universities.  The  provinces 
which  now  compose  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  contained 
those  of  Milan,  Venice,  Padua,  Verona,  Mantua,  Parma, 
Bologna,  and  Ferrara.  Popular  education,  however,  has 
been  greatly  neglected  in  Italy. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Italians  vary  in  the  dif- 
ferent states  and  districts,  from  the  indolence  and  luxury  of 
the  Neapolitans,  to  the  laborious  industry  and  frugality  of 
the  Genoese.  The  inhabitants  of  Lucca  and  St.  Marino  can^ 
not  be  surpassed  in  industry. 

The  Italians  have  been  represented  as  jealous,  vindictive, 
and  effeminate ;  but  the  furious  jealousy  by  whidh  they  were 
formerly  characterized  scarcely  any  longer  appears,  and  their 
revengeful  spirit  is  proportionably  less  observable.  Their 
unwarlike  disposition  has  been  asaribed  to  effeminacy,  but  h 
has  been  found,  in  several  modem  instances,  that  die  Italian 
officers  and  soldiers,  when  properly  trained  to  arms,  have 
showed  themselves  worthy  of  their  Roman  ancestors.  In 
regard  to  genius,  none  will  deny  to  the  Italians  a  place  in  die 
first  rank  of  European  nations. 
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Of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  firet  Century. 

CHRIST,  the  incarnate  son  of  God,  was  bom  in  Betfak^ 
hem,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
about  4000  years  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  The  par- 
ticulars of  his  life,  death,  resuirection,  and  ascenuon,  are  so 
fully  related  by  the  evangelists  that  there  is  no  necessity  of 
repeating  them  here.  The  first  years  of  his  infancy  were 
spent  in  Egypt ;  and  we  have  but  one  authentic  trait  record- 
ed of  his  earlier  days,  when  his  thirst  for  knowledge  detain- 
ed him  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  Jewish  rabbis ' 
were  astonished  at  his  understanding  and  answers.  From 
twelve  years  of  age  he  lived  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  his 
parents  at  Nazareth ;  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
worked  at  his  father's  occupation  as  a  carpenter,  ministering 
to  his  parents'  necessities  and  his  own. 

About  the  age  of  thirty,  he  entered  on  his  ministry,  and 
shewed  himself  unto  Israel  as  the  Messiah.  During  three 
years  or  more,  we  behold  a  display  of  such  a  character  as 
had  never  before  appeared  among  die  children  of  men.  Hi^ 
life  was  spent  in  the  noblest  acts  of  beneficence  to  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  men.  His  whole  temper  and  conduct  were  the 
living  comment  of  the  sublime  and  heavenly  truths  which  he 
taught.  His  doctrines  bore  the  stamp  of  Deity  in  their  in- 
trinsic excellence,  and  received  the  fullest  confirmation  from 
the  most  astonishing  miracles. 

His  ministry  and  mirsicles  awakened  great  attention,  but 
excited  equal  envy  and  enmity.  A  few,  and  but  a  few,  dared 
to  join  themselves  unto  him,  and  confess  him  as  the  Messiah, 
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and  these  the  least  and  lowest  among  tfie  people.  His  prin- 
cipal and  first  followers,  whom  he  called  to  be  apostles,  or  mis- 
sionaries, were  chiefly  fishermen,  Galileans,  poor  and  illiterate. 
Their  names  were  as  follows,  Simon,  who  is  called  Peter,  An- 
drew, James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  John,  Philip,  Bartholo- 
mew, Thomas,  Matthew,  James,  the  son  of  Alpheas,  Selbeus, 
whose  surname  was  Thaddeus,  Simon,  the  Canaanite,  and  Ju- 
das Iscariot. 

The  effects  of  Christ's  personal  ministry  upon  earth,  not- 
withstanding all  the  miracles  performed  before  the  thousands 
of  Israel,  were  inconsiderable ;  nor  did  even  his  few  follow- 
ers as  yet  truly  understand  the  nature  of  that  kingdom  of 
God  which  should  come.  They  looked  for  a  temporal  Mes- 
siah, and  expected  that  at  his  time  he  would  restore  the  king- 
dom to  Israel.  Christ  forbade  these  expectations,  but  fre- 
quently comforted  his  followers  with  the  assurance,  that  after 
his  ascension  into  heaven,  he  would  send  them  another  com- 
forter, whose  efficacious  teachings  should  not  only  lead  diem 
into  all  tnlth,  but  whose  almighty  power  should  enable  them 
to  perform  greater  works  and  wonders  than  those  which  he 
himself  had  wrought,  or  they  had  ever  yet  beheld. 

Dismal  and  dark  at  that  time  was  the  state  of  mankind. 
The  heathens,  sunk  in  the  grossest  idolatry,  were  sullied  with 
every  vice,  and  their  foul  crimes  were  sanctified  by  the  very 
examples  of  die  gods  whom  they  worshipped.  The  Jews 
were  infected  widi  equal  abominations :  zealous  indeed  for 
Moses ;— proud  of  their  relation  to  Abraham  ; — ^precise  in 
the  formalities  of  worship  and  the  minutia  of  ceremonies ; 
but  dead  to  all  spiritual  religion,  and  fallen  into  the  deepest 
depravity  of  manners.  The  whole  earth  appeared  immersed 
in  the  universal  deluge  of  prevailing  corruption. 

Such  was  the  dismal  night  in  which  the  Son  of  Righteous- 
ness made  his  appearance  in  the  world.  Scarcely  in  any  age 
had  ignorance  and  wickedness  a  more  general  prevalence.  In 
diis  state  of  things,  it  pleased  God  to  erect  the  first  Christian 
church  at  Jerusalem.  The  circumstances  that  preceded  this 
event  were  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature.  The  aposdes 
were  all  assembled  to  celebrate  the  Pentecost,  one  of  the  Jew- 
ish festivals,  when  suddenly  thiere  came  a  sound  from  hea- 
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yen  as  of  a  rushing  migbty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house 
where  they  were  Mttiog.  And  there  appeared  ^  unto  them 
cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them, 
and  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to 
speak  with  other  tcmgues  as  the  spirit  gave  them  utterance.'' 
Effects  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature  instandy  followed. 
This  gift  of  tengues  first  dbplayed  itself,  to  the  amazement 
of  a  number  of  Jews  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven,  who 
heard  these  Galileans  speak  each  in  his  own  language.  The 
sudden  ability  of  illiterate  men  to  speak  intelligibly  in  all  lan« 
guages,  not  only  with  propriety  and  force,  but  impressively 
on  the  consciences  of  the  numerous  foreigners  then  assem* 
Ued  at  Jerusalem,  could  not  but  strike  the  hearers  with  as- 
tonishment, and  afibrd  an  incontestable  evidence  of  divine 
agency.  £yen  this  would  only  have  excited  a  momentary 
wonder,  if  the  same  Spirit  who  gave  the  tongue  to  speak  had 
not  opened  the  ear  to  hear,  and  the  heart  to  understand.  In- 
stantly, and  with  the  deepest  convictions  of  the  truth,  their 
consciences  were  pierced  as  with  a  sword,  and  they  cried  out 
under  the  word,  ^*  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  V* 
They  immediately  received  baptism,  joined  themselves  to  the 
despised  followers  of  the  crucified  Nazaren^,  and  were  re- 
ceived into  the  bosom  of  the  new-formed  Christian  church. 
While  many  were  expressing  their  admiration  at  this  strange 
event,  others  derided  the  apostles  as  intoxicated  with  wine.  The 
zeal  of  Peter  was  stirred  up  to  preach  to  those  who  admired 
and  to  those  who  scorned.  He  openly  declares,  that  he  and  his 
brethren  were  witnesses  of  the  resurrectionof  their  Master,  that 
he  was  exalted  to  heaven,  and  had  received  of  the  Father  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  had  now  shed  forth  on 
the  apostles,  and  concerning  which  they  now  had  the  plain  de- 
monstration of  their  senses,  and  draws  the  conclusion,  that 
the  despised  person;  whom  they  had  subjected  to  the  most 
painful  and  ignominious  death,  was  owned  by  the  God  of 
their  fathers  to  be  the  Lord  and  the  promised  one,  through 
whom  alone  salvation  was  exhibited  to  sinful  m^n.  Multi- 
tudes were  pricked  in  their  hearts :  they  found  themselves 
guilty  of  murdering  the  Christ  of  God,  and  cried  out,  "  Men 
and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do?"     Peter  said  unto  thep), 
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^  Repent,  and  be  bnpdced  every  ooe  of  you,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christy  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and.ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost*" 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  began  to  be  preached  at  Jerusalem.  The 
grace  of  God  in  Christ  was  offered  to  all.  Peter  exhorted 
them  all  to  receive  this  grace  by  believing  on  Jesus,  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  with  a  submission  to  his  ordinance  of  bap* 
tism,  as  an  emblem  of  washing  away  their' sins ;  and  assured 
them,  that  God  would  receive  them  into  his  fitvour  in  this 
way.  They  whose  hearts  Cjod  had  nnitten  with  a  sense  of 
guilt,  were  consoled  by  the  grace  of  forgiveness.  Then  they 
that  gladly  received  his  word  were  baptized :  and  the  same 
day  there  were  added  to  them  about  three  thousand  souls* 

Here  we  see  the  regular  appearance  of  the  first  Chris^n 
church.  They  were  Christians,  not  only  in  name^  but  enjoy- 
ed real  communion  with  their  Saviour;  and  prayer  was  their 
daily  employment  and  delight.  Though  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  injunction  of  the  apostles  that  they  should 
live  together  in  a  community  of  goods,  yet  the  operations  of 
divine  grace  so  far  loosened  their  minds  from  the  love  of  this 
world,  that  they  practised  it  for  the  present,  and  *'  sold  their 
goods  and  possessions,  and  parted  them  to  all  men  as  every 
man  had  need*."     In  this  happy  frame,  they  spent  much  of 


*  The  reputatioQ  acquired  by  those  who  sold  their  estates  most  have 
been  very  great.  It  excited  the  ambitioo  of  those  who  were  not  op- 
right  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  the  increase  of  such  Christians  would 
have  disgraced  the  cause.  The  Lord  was  therefore  pleased  to  check 
this  evil  at  the  opening  of  the  New  TesUtnent  dispensation.  Ananias 
and  Sapphtra,  seeing  how  those  persons  were  respected  who  had  parted 
with  their  whole  substance  to  sopply  the  wants  of  their  poor  brethren, 
agreed  together  to  sell  their  land,  to  secrete  a  part  of  the  money,  and 
to  give  the  rest  to  the  apostle  as  tlie  whole  pricei  In  doing  this,  they 
perhaps  expected  to  have  a  maintenance  from  the  common  stock,  and 
yet  to  reserve  a  part  of  their  substance  to  themselves :  yet  the  desire 
of  repoution  seems  to  have  predominated.  But  Peter  immediately 
discovered  the  deception  which  they  were  practiung,  and  charged  it 
upon  Ananias  in  express  terms.  The  falsehood  was  a  bold  attempt 
to  impose  Upon  the  Spirit  of  truth  :  and  this  was  to  lie  onto  God,  and 
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their  tiBie  in  the  temple,  and  in  the  mutual  offices  of  social 
kindness.  The  Lord  added  to  the  chnrch  daily  such  as  should 
be  saved. 

A  miracle  wrought  soon  after  by  Peter  and  John  on  a  man 
lame  from  his  birth,  a  well-known  beggar,  about  forty  years 
of  age  gave  a  farther  attestation  po  their  doctrine.  Peter  dis* 
claimed  all  merit  in  himadf  or  his  colleagues  in  'the  miracle, 
and  declared  to  the  astonished  people,  that  the  act  had  been 
performed  through  faith  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  tluit/very 
Jesus  whom  they  had  caused  to  be  cni^iiied.  He  also  charged 
them  with  killing  the  Prince  of  Life,  and  at  the  same  time 
asserted,  that  God  had  raised  him  from  the  dead,  whereof 
he  was  a  witness.  Peter  exhorted  them  to  repentance  and 
conversion,  and  laid  open  to  their  view  the  prospect,  not  of 
d  temporal,  but  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  in  the  hope  of  which 
Aey  were  to  rejoice,  and  patiently  bear  the  afflictions  of  this 
present  life. 

The  church  was  now  increased  to  five  thousand,  and  the 
signal  for  persecution  was  raised  by  the  magistrates  of  Jeru- 
salem.   The  two  apostles,  Peter  and  John,  were  imprisoned 


not  odto  men.  The  esute  etrntiiiiied  Ananiat**  property  even  after  his 
profemon  of  Christianitjr.  The  sale  of  it  was  not  a  matter  of  com  pul- 
sion, but  of  voluntary  choice  ;  and  even  the  money,  after  it  was  sold« 
was  at  bis  own  disposal.  This  liberality  was  not  expressly  required 
of  the  primitive  Christians,  but  was  the  result  of  their  abundant  zeal 
and  love.  So  that  the  crime  of  Ananias  did  not  so  much  consist  in  re- 
taining part  of  the  price  of  the  land,  as  in  endeavouring  to  impose  upon 
the  apostles  with  a  pertinacious  lie,  the  result  of  avarice  combined  witl^ 
ostentation.  For  this  complicated  crime,  Anaaias  and  Sapphira  were 
in  succession  stnick  dead  by  an  immediate  act  of  divine  power,  as  an 
awliil  judgment  of  God  upon  them.  This  apparent  severity  on  two 
detected  hypocrites  was  real  mercy  to  vast  numbers ;  it  excited  a  re- 
verential fear  and  a  holy  jealousy  in  the  whole  company.  It  doobtless 
induced  a  dread  of  hypocrisy,  covetousness,  or  vain  glory :  it  prevented 
the  Increase  of  scandals  In  the  cbarcb,  and  the  intrusion  of  hypocrites  f 
and  thai  it  tended  to  render  the  Gospel  honourable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people. 
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and  examined.  Peter  frankly  answered  that  the  miracle  had 
been  **  wrought  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  whom  ye  crucified, 
whom  God  raised  from  the  dead." 

The  wisdom  and  boldness  of  two  unlettered  fishermen,  who 
had  been  companions  of  Jesus,  struck  ihe  court  with  astonish- 
ment. They  dismissed  them,  with  a  strict  charge  to  be  si- 
lent in  future  concerning  the  name  of  Jesus,  though  the 
apoedes  declared  their  inability  to  comply  with  it,  foecanse 
they  must  ^  obey  God  rather  than  man." 

The  most  perfect  unanimity  as  yet  prevailed  among  the 
Christians,  and  they  not  only  professed  to  have  aU  things 
common,  but  practised  accordingly  with  the  greatest  cheer- 
fulness. The  poor  backed  nothing.  The  richer  brethren 
converted  their  possessions  into  money,  and  left  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  whole  to  the  discretion  of  the  apostles. 

The  apostles  enjoyed  much  more  of  the  power  of  Christ's 
religion,  than  they  had  ever  done  whilst  their  Master  was 
with  them  on  earth.  We  hear  no  more  of  their  dreams  con- 
cerning a  temporal  kingdom.  The  courage  of  Peter  in  con- 
fronting the  magistrates,  forms  a  perfect  contrast  to  his  timi- 
dity in  denying  his  Master. 

Multitudes  of  both  sexes  were  added  to  the  church,  chiefly 
of  the  common  people.  The  high  priest  and  his  party  were 
filled  with  indignation  to  see  the  progress  of  the  gospel. 
Their  first  step  was  to  imprison  the  apostles ;  but  by  night, 
through  the  ministry  of  an  angel,  they  were  set  free,  and  or- 
dered to  preach  in  the  temple.  The  next  morning  a  full  san- 
hedrim was  convened,  and  the  apostles  were  ordered  to  at- 
tend. The  court  was  astonished  to  find  them  at  large.  They 
were  soon,  however,  informed,  that  their  prisoners  were 
preaching  in  the  temple.  The  high  priest  upbraids  them 
with  their  disobedience  to  the  former  injunction  of  silence : 
to  him  they  returned  their  former  answer,  that,  "  they  ought 
to  obey  God  rather  than  men."  They  bore  witness  to  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  declared  that,  *'*  God  had  exalted 
him  to  give  repentance  to  Israel,  and  forgiveness  c^  sins.*' 
With  such  plainness  did  these  first  christians  lay  open  the 
real  nature  of  the  gospel,  and  exhibit  it  as  something  ex- 
tremely different  from  a  mere  system  of  morality. 
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The  church  was  now  miich  enlarged,  cooaiating  partly  of 
foreign  Jews^  who  used  the  Greek  language,  and  were  called 
on  that  account  HeUenists  6r  Grecians.  These  supposed, 
that  in  the  daily  supply  of  the  poor,  the  apostles  had  not 
ministered  equal  relief  to  their  widows  as  to  those  of  the  He- 
brews. It  is  not  imi»'obable,  diat  through  inadvertence  some 
temporary  neglects  might  have  taken  place.  The  apostles 
informed  the  disciples  that  the  ministry  of  the  word  of  God 
must  be  attended  to  in  the  first  place,  and  must  not  be  ne- 
g^cted  for  the  sake  of  providing  for  the  poor.  They  advise 
them,  therefore,  to  look  out  for  seven  holy  and  wise  men,  to 
whom  this  business  should  be  committed.  Seven  deacons 
were  accordingly  amicably  elected,  Stephien,  Philip,  Procho- 
rua,  Nicanor,  Timon,  Parmenas,  and  Nichcdas.  In  this  easy 
way,  seven  coadjutors  were  appointed  to  the  apostles. 

Of  these  deacons,  Stq)hen  was  at  first  the  most  distin* 
guished.  A.  synagogue  of  Hellenist  Jews  held  a  contest 
with  him,  the  result  of  which  filled  them  with  such  vexation, 
that  lliey  suborned  men  to  accuse  him  of  blasphemy  against 
Moses  and  against  God.  In  his  defence,  he  gave  a  striking 
summary  of  the  history  of  Israel,  a^  an  evidence  of  their 
national  obduracy,  and  boldly  rebuked  the  Jews  as  the  be* 
trayon  and  murderers  of  Christ.  They  lyere  cut  to  the  heart, 
but  Stephen,  ^*  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  looked  up  steadfieuidy 
to  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,"  and  what  he  saw  he  openly  confess* 
ed.  Whereupon  they  stoned  him  to  death,  while  he  called 
upon  his  Divine  Mastei-,  ^^  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit." 
llius  firm  and  constant  was  his  faith,  and  his  charity  was  no 
less  conspicuous. .  He  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  ""  Lord,  lay  not  tliis  sin  td  their  charge."  When  he 
had  said  this  he  fell  asleep,  the  usual  beautiful  phrase  of  the 
New  Testament  to  express  the  death  of  saints,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  mtimate  their  expectation  of  the  resurrection. 
AU  praise  is  below  the  excellency  of  that  spirit  which  shone 
}h  this  first  of  martyrs. 

The  Jewish  magistrates  were  now  left  to  themselves  in 
relipoua  concerns.  Stephen  was  their  first  Christian  victim. 
A  considerable  number  suffered  soon  after. 

VOL,  v.  [27] 
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A  young  man  named  Saul,  an  Hellenist  of  Tarsus,  distin- 
guished himself  in  this  persecution.  He  to<^  care  of  the 
clothes  of  the  witnesses  who  were  employed  in  stoning  Ste» 
phen,and  made  havoc  of  the  church,  entering  into  every  house, 
and  dragging  forth  men  and  women,  committed  them  to  prison, 
and  when  they  were  put  to  death,  he  gave  his  voice  against 
them.  The  religious  worship  of  the  discii^es  suffered  a  giiev* 
ous  interruption.  None  of  them  found  it  safe  to  remain  at 
Jerusalem.  The  apostles  alone  stood  their  ground.  This 
persecution  was  the  first  occasion  of  the  cUffusion  of  the  gos- 
pel through  various  regions,  and  what  was  meant  to  annihi- 
late it  was  overruled  for  its  extension. 

Dispersed  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  the  rage  <^ 
their  enemies,  many  of  the  disciples  fled  from  Jerusalem  into 
different  parts,  and  wherever  they  went  carried  with  them 
the  tidings  of  salvation  through  their  crucified  Lord,  and 
with  the  most  beneficial  and  astonishing  effects.  Some  also 
of  the  first  converts,  who  had  returned  from  Jerusalem  after 
the  day  of  Pentecost  to  their  several  abodes,  widely  dispersed 
the  same  bless<sd  truth.  The  success  of  some  of  these  among 
the  Jews  at  Damascus,  awakened  the  fury  of  the  zealot  Saul. 
Ambitious  of  a  commission  from  the  high  priest  to  seize  and 
bring  in  chains  to  Jerusalem  any  converts  to  the  Christian 
doctrine  whom  he  should  find,  he  prepared  himself  to  dart 
on  his  prey.  While  breathing  nothing  but  threatening  and 
slaughter  against  the  foldt>f  Christ,  he  is  arrested  in  his  mad 
career,  and  suddenly  changed  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  from  a  persecutor  to  a  preacher— ^from  Saul  the  mur- 
derer, to  Paul  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  He  seems  to  have 
been,  bom  in  the  superior  ranks  of  life :  a  Roman  citizen  by 
birth,  the  son  of  a  respectable  father,  in  a  capacity  to  afford 
the  first  education  for  his  son  in  Jerusalem,  under  the  tuition 
of  the  learned  Gamaliel ;  and  to  support  him  many  years  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  studies  in  this  metropolis  of  Jewish 
learning  and  glory.  His  abilities  were  great,  and  his  profi- 
ciency in  scientific  attainments  singular.  Exemplary  piety, 
according  to  Jewish  ideas,  still  more  eminendy  adorned  his 
youthful  progress ;  peculiarly  observant  of  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions, he  embraasd  with  zeal  the  traditions  of  the  elders, 
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and,  rigid  in  pharissdcal  prejudices,  became  on  principle  a 
determined  persecutor.  He  thought  it  his  incumbent  duty 
to  do  many  things  contraiy  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, and  acted  accordingly ;  compelling  the  feeble  to  blas- 
pheme, and  stoning  to  death  the  stedfi»t ;  and,  being  exceed* 
ingly  mad  against  them,  he  persecuted  them  even  to  strange 
cities.  He  had  been  taught  to  regard  the  Son  of  Mary  as  an 
impostor  and  blasphemer,  and  to  hate  him  for  attempting  to 
draw  away  disciples  after  him,  to  the  dishonour  of  Jehovah, 
and  his  divinely  appointed  institutions.  In  the  very  act  of 
savage  pursuit  after  these  suffering  followers  of  the  despised 
Galilean,  the  strong  arm  of  Almighty  grace  arrests  him.  He 
hears  the  voice  of  Jesus,  and,  struck  with  amazement,  is  cast 
prostrate  on  the  earth  before  the  Adorable  Personage  whom 
he  was  persecuting  in  his  members.  After  three  days  loss 
of  sight,  and  horrors  of  mind  from  reflections  on  his  own 
former  conduct,  he  was  restored  by  Ananias,  at  once  to  the 
light  of  day  and  the  light  of  life.  The  scales  which  fell  from 
his  eyes  again  opened  a  passage  for  the  beams  of  the  sun ;  but  a 
brighter  Sun  shone  upon  his  heart,  and  that  Jesus,  whom  he 
had  so  bitterly  persecuted,  had  given  him  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  his  glory.  No  moment's  delay  retarded  his 
open  confession  of  his  glorified  Lord :  he  arose  straightway, 
and  was  baptized  in  his  name,— and  proclaimed  him  in  the 
synagogue  as  the  Son  of  God,  whom  he  had  so  recently  blas- 
phemed as  an  impostor,  and  whose  worshippers  he  had  come 
thither  on  purpose  to  extirpate.  His  activity  in  the  cause 
which  he  had  embraced  exceeded  the  ardour  of  persecution 
by  which  he  had  been  distinguished.  He  flew  as  with  the 
wings  of  a  seraph  over  the  habitable  globe,  and  the  vastness  of 
his  success  corresponded  with  the  rapidity  of  his  movements 
and  the  &bours  of  his  ministry.  From  Damascus  to  Arabia, 
Judea,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  round  about  unto  II- 
lyricum,  he  had  fully  preached  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Re- 
turning with  the  same  unwearied  diligence,  he  visited  the 
churches  he  had  planted  in  Damascus,  Antioch,  Ephesus, 
Philippi,  Corinth,  Galatia,  the  regions  of  Greece,  and  at 
Rome,  and  many  other  places :  for  every  where  he  preached 
and  taught  Jesus  Christ  ^  and  in  every  place  the  Spirit  of 
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Crod  made  his  ministratians  the  savour  of  life  unto  Ufe*  An 
eye  cast  over  this  immense  tract  of  country  will  fill  us  With 
astonishment  how  one  man's  labour  could  fill  so  extensive  a 
sphere.  We  Gentiles  are  bound  to  acknowledge  his  zeal  and 
labours  with  peculiar  thankfulness ;  for  he  is  eminently  our 
apostle.  The  other  apostles  restricted  their  labours,  at  least 
for  a  while,  to  the  Jews.  •  It  was  reserved  for  Paul,  by  an 
express  vision,  to  be  sent  from  the  temple  far  off  ukito  the 
Gentiles.  Yet  even  he  commenced  with  the  synagogue  :  be- 
ing there  rejected,  he  turned  to  the  heathen,  and  among  them 
reaped  that  abundant  harvest,  the  happy  fruits  of  which  are 
continued  unto  this  day,  and  have  been  extended  to  us  Ame- 
ricans, who  were  at  that  time  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

If  his  labours  and  preaching  be  taken  into  the  account ;  if 
we  consid^er  his  Epistles  to  the  several  churches,  the  blessed 
effects  of  which  must  be  felt  and  acknowledged  in  all 
churches  to  the  end  of  time ;  if  we  mark  the  precision  and 
deamess  with  which  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel  are  therein  displayed,  and  die  great  blessings  derived 
from  them  to  the  Christian  world  in  every  age,  the  warmest 
gratitude  must  be  excited  for  the  services  of  the  apostle  Paul 
to  the  Christian  church. 

Peter  also  ranks  high  in  the  sacred  college.  Zealous  for 
his  Divine  Master,  and  intrepid  in  spirit,  he  stands  next  to 
Paul  in  the  rank  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  and  confes- 
sors. No  man,  during  our  Lord's  life,  expressed  stronger 
attachment  to  him  ;  followed  him  with  greater  fidelity  ;  or 
shewed,  on  every  occasion  but  one,  a  soul  more  devoted  to 
his  honour  and  service.  When  his  Master's  resurrection  was 
announced,  his  eager  spirit  led  him  among  the  first  to  run  to 
the  sepulchre,  and  to  him  of  all  his  apostles  the  Lord  of  Life 
was  pleased  first  to  manifest  himself  after  his  victory  over 
the  grave.  He  needed  this  token  of  favour  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  his  broken  heart,  after  his  late  sudden  and  fearful 
fall.  J 

He  appeared  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  among 
the  most  intrepid  witnesses  for  bis  adorable  Lord,  and  the 
bold  accuser  of  his  betrayers  and  murderers.  He,  like  his 
brethren,  was  for  a  while  still  under  the  bond  of  confining  the 
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{^reaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  Jewish  psle.  An  immediate 
revektioQ  from  God,  which  sent  him  to  Cornelius,  was  not 
sufficient  entirely  to  subdue  his  prejudices.  Yet  he  triumph* 
ed  over  them  at  last,  and  his  Epistles  appear  addressed  to  the 
Gentile  converts  scattered  through  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappa- 
docia,  Asia,  and  Bythinia.  The  church,  to  the  latest  ages, 
will  receive  the  edification  of  these  beautiful  letters,  though 
immediately  written  for  die  use  of  his  cotemporaries. 

Respecting  the  sphere  of  his  labours,  we  have  no  authen- 
tic records,  except  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes  and  his  own 
s£pistles.  In  dieseliis  services  appear  to  have  been  emi- 
nently useful  in  Judea  and  Samaria.  We  find  him  at  An* 
tioch,  and  probably  through  all  Asia  Minor  he  had  preached 
to  those  to  whom  he  directed  his  Episdes. 

Andrew  was  the  first  called  to  the  apostleship.  He  had 
attended  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  hearing  him 
point  out  Jesus  when  he  passed  by  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  he 
with  a  companion  immediately  followed  him,  and  the  con- 
versation <^  the  Great  Master  that  day,  convinced  him  of 
his  true  character  as  the  Christ.  A  discovery  so  important 
could  not  rest  concealed  in  his  bosom  :  he  hastened  to  im- 
part it  to  his  own  brother  Simon,  and  eagerly  introduced  him 
to  an  acquaintance  with  the  Messiah.  All  the  days  of  his  Mas- 
ter's abode  upon  earth,  he  was  his  faithful  follower  and  con- 
stant attendant.  His  labours  no  doubt  were  correspondent  to 
his  station,  though  no  divine  record  informs  us  of  the  pecu- 
liar scene  of  his  minisHy. 

John  was  the  beloved  disciple.  Jesus  was  a  man ;  and 
amiableness  engaged  his  affection.  John  lay  in  his  bosom. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  glorious  scene  of  transfiguration  on 
the  mount,  and  to  behold  the  more  awful  spectacle  of  the 
agony  in  the  garden.  His  faithful  attachment  withheld  him 
fipom  deserting  his  Master  at  the  last  trying  conflict.  Though 
he  shared  in  the  momentary  panic,  when  all  his  disciples  for- 
sook him  and  flod,  he  was  the  first  to  recover  from  the  con» 
stemation  :  he  followed  Christ  into  the  high  priest^s  palace, 
and  stood  by  his  cross  at  the  mournful  scene  of  crucifixion. 
To  him  the  dying  Lord  commended  his  agonized  mother : 
and,  honoured  by  the  charge,  he  immediately  took  her  to  his 
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own  home,  and  provided  for  her  as  a  dutiful  son.  After 
Christ's  resurrection,  he  was  the  first  to  run  to  the  tomb,  on 
the  report  of  the  women.  Love  added  wings  to  his  feet, 
when  he  outran  Peter. 

He  appears  among  the  zealous  confessors  at  Jerusalem, 
and  Peter's  companion  at  the  temple :  great  in  the  miracles 
wrought  by  him—great  in  the  testimony  borne  to  his  adora* 
ble  Master — great  in  suffering  for  his  name's  sake.  Yet  of 
his  life,  which  was  remarkably  extended,  we  have  few  authen- 
tic particulars.  His  Gospel,  Epistles,  and  Revelations, 
breathe  a  spirit  of  distinguished  love  and  honour  for  his  glo- 
rious Lord.  \ 

He  seems  to  have  long  spent  his  labours  among  his  coun- 
trymen in  Palestine,  and  to  have  shared  in  their  suflFerings. 
The  Revelations  speak  of  him  as  banished  to  the  Isle  of 
Patmos  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  ;  but  where  he  chiefly 
lived,  or  where  or  how  he  died,  we  have  no  authentic  re- 
cord. 

Of  two  of  the  apostles  bearing  the  name  of  James  we  know 
very  little  ;  and  still  less  is  recorded  of  the  labours  of  the 
apostles  Andrew,  Philip,  Bartholomew,  Thomas,  Matdiew, 
Jude,  Simon,  and  Matthias. 

We  have  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  the  ch  urch  of 
Christ  was  spread  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  ;  that  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time  it  occupied  the  vast  extent  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  passed  beyond  its  bounds  into  the  most 
'barbarous  nations.  That  it  had  the  most  powerful  obstacles 
to  contend  with  from  the  various  established  religions,  the 
strong  hand  of  power,  the  whole  of  what  is  styled  wisdom 
and  philosophy,  is  equally  admitted.  Its  conquests,  there- 
fore, must  have  proceeded  from  the  divine  energy  attending 
the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  and  its  own  luminous  evi- 
dences. For  the  persons  immediately  employed  in  the  work, 
considered  in  themselves,  were  confessedly  the  most  unlike- 
ly men  in  the  world  to  have  gained  attention  or  procured  con- 
verts ;  and  unless  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  Heaven  . 
had  qualified  them  for  their  work,  and  accompanied  their 
word  with  demonstration  and  power,  how  they  should  have 
ever  succeeded  in  their  attempts  seems  utterly  inexplicable. 
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Wherever  the  Gospel  was  preached  and  sinners  converted 
to  God,  churches  were  formed  for  the  edification  of  the  body 
of  Christ.  The  whole  was  considered  as  one  body,  and  ac- 
knowledged no  other  head  but  their  master  Christ,  and  diem- 
selves  members  one  of  another,  actually  influenced  and  ani- 
mated by  one  spirit,  really  dwelling  in  the  members  as  in  the 
head. 

The  form  in  which  the  church  of  Christ  appeared  in  this 
primitive  age,  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  apos- 
tles knd  disciples  of  the  Lord,  deserves  our  consideration. 
The  first  of  these  was  formed  at  Jerusalem.  This  was  the 
fruitful  source  whence  issued  the  noble  army  of  martyrs, 
confessors,  and  evangelists,  who,  holding  up  the  word  of 
Light,  diffused  the  brightness  of  the  glory  of  God,  the  Sa- 
viour, to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  These  were  the  fruit  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  during  his  labours  in  Judea  and  its  adjacent 
countries.  They  consisted  of  twelve  men  first  chosen,  called 
aposdes,  or  persons  sent,  who  were  the  constant  attendants 
of  Jesus  during  his  travels,  the  witnesses  of  his  miracles,  and 
the  auditors  of  his  heavenly  discourses.  To  these  were  ad- 
ded seventy  others,  who  were  sent  out  to  preach  and  teach  ; 
but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israd  only.  They  were 
all  endued  with  miraculous  powers,  and  on  their  return  from 
their  itinerancy  through  the  nation,  reported  with  triumph 
the  .wonders  they  had  wrought.  These  were  of  the  lowest 
order  of  the  people.  No  ruler  or  pharisee  was  found  pro- 
fessing faith  in  Christ,  and  if  some  really  inclined  to  believe 
on  him,  they  dared  not  openly  avow  what  they  felt,  lest  they 
should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue.  Above  five  hundred 
brethren  were  summoned  to  behold  our  Lord's  ascension  in- 
to heaven  :  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  real  disci- 
ple capable  of  travelling  woul^  be  absent  on  that  occasion. 
Of  thes^  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  abode  at  Jerusalem, 
and^with  Mary  and  the  other  women  kept  their  solemn  as- 
semblies there  for  prayer  and  supplication,  waiting  for  the 
promise  of  the  Father,  when  they  should  be  baptised  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  their  Master  had  assured  them.  This 
promise  was  fulfilled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  virtue  of 
which  great  additions  were  daily  made  of  such  as  should  be 
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saved.  Three  thousand  bctieved  the  first  day,  and  myriads 
followed  them.  Of  these  the  whole  body  were  of  ope  heaxt 
and  of  one  mind.  Their  number  was  so  great,  that  no  one 
place  was  capable  of  containing  them.  It  is  probable  that 
private  houses  were  the  churches  of  the  first  converts  to 
Christianity.  We  accordingly  find  them  breaking  bread 
from  house  to  house,  Acts  ii.  46,  preaching  and  teaching  in 
every  house.  Acts  v.  42. 

Many  observances  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem  yet  remain* 
ed  among  the  Jewish  converts,  never  designed  as  a  model 
for  the  Gentile  churches,  lliese  were  all  zealous  for  the 
law,  nor  did  they  suppose  themselves  exempted  from  any  of 
its  obligations.  They  kept  the  Jewish  sabbath,  circumcised 
their  children,  attended  the  temple  worship  and  the  syna- 
gogues, and  in  all  things  scrupulously  followed  the  Mosaic 
ritual.  Yet  they  OAintwied  at  the  same  time  the  doctrines 
of  grace,  met  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  Christian  oidi* 
nances  ;  and,  though  they  regarded  the  Jewish  ceremonies 
as  not  yet  abrogated,  they  looked  for  their  acceptance  with 
God,  not  from  the  deeds  of  the  law,  but  from  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith.  The  middle  wall  of  partition  had  not  yet  been 
broken  down. 

Hitherto  the  gospel  church  had  been  confined  within  the 
Jewish  pale.  The  ideas  even  of  the  apostles  were  not  suffix 
ciently  enlarged  to  expect  that  on  the  heatiien  at  large  the 
light  of  Christ  should  shine.  The  miraculous  conversion  of 
Paul  produced  no  alteration  in  this  respect.  Though  he 
preached  boldly  at  Damascus  the  moment  his  eyes  were 
opened,  it  was  only  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  and  many 
years  elapsed  in  labours  in  Arabia,  Jerusalem,  Tarsus,  Da- 
mascus, and  Antioch,  before  he  received  his  commission  as 
an  aposde  to  the  heathen,  and  learned,  by  an  express  revela- 
tion from  his  blessed  Lord,  that  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  fel* 
low-heirs  and  partakers  of  the  gospel. 

The  Gentile  churches  were  chiefly  formed  by  the  labours 
of  Paul,  and  the  itinerant  evangelists  his  companions. 

At  Antioch  a  great  number  of  persons  had  believed,  and 
turned  to  the  Lord,  Gentile  proselytes  as  well  as  native 
Jews,  through  the  ministry  of  those  who  had  bten  driven 
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from  Jenisaletn.  This  inteUigence  reaching  the  apostle^, 
Barnabas  was  dispatched  to  strengthen  their  hands.  The 
work  increasing,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Tarsus,  and  engage 
Paul  as  his  associate ;  and  their  united  labours  wete  crowned 
with  singular  success.  There  were  the  disciples  first  distin- 
guished by  their  zeal,  and  numbers  received  the  now  ho- 
noured, but  then  reproachful  name  of  Christians. 

But  now  the  divine  commission  issued  to  level  all  distinc- 
tion between  Jew  and  Gentile,  barbarian,  Scj^hian,  bond  or 
free.  Heticeforward  there  was  a  more  general  and  glorious 
communication  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentile  world.  It  was 
no  easy  matter  to  break  through  Jewish  prejudices.  The  Holy 
Ghost,  therefore,  especially  commanded  that  Paul  and  Bar- 
iMd>as  should  be  separated  for  the  particular  work  to  which 
he  had  appointed  them.  These,  with  proper  assistants,  im« 
mediately  issued  forth  in  the  name  oJF  the  Lord  ;  and,  in  a 
vast  circle,  through  Seleucia,  Cyprus,  Paphos,  Perga,  An- 
tioch,  and  Pisidia,  abundantly  enlarged  the  pale  of  the  Chris« 
tian  church  by  their  indefatigable  labours.  They  chiefly  at 
first  confined  themselves  to  the  boundaries  of  the  synagogue, 
yet  coSected  there  a  numerous  audience  of  Gentile  proselytes. 
The  Jews  could  not  bear  to  see  the  whole  city  assembled  to 
hear  tiie  word  of  God.  They  sought  to  prejudice  the  mul- 
titude against  Paul  and  Barnabas  ;  whilst  they,  waxing  bolder 
under  the  persecution,  solemnly  took  leave  of  their  Jewish 
brethren,  and  openly  avowed  their  purpose  of  henceforth  de- 
voting themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  Jews  instigated  the  rulers  and  their  own  devotees  to 
expel  them  from  their  territories ;  whilst  Paul  and  Barftabas 
left  behind  them  the  dust  of  their  feet  to  witness  against 
their  persecutors. 

.The  same  success,  and  the  saihe  bitterness  of  malice,  at- 
tended them  at  Iconium.  They  firmly  maintained  their  stand 
till  a  meditated  assault  to  stone  tiiem  compelled  their  removal 
to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Lycaonia, 
which  by  this  means  enjoyed  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
The  jKame  Jews  pursued  them  from  Antioch  and  Iconium  to 
Lystra,  ston^  the  venerable  Paul,  and  left  him- for  dead; 
but  his  work  was  not  done,  and  till  then  be  was  immortal. 

VOL.  V.  [28] 
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A  miraculous  rettoration  to  life  and  soundness  eoafakd  htm 
to  depart  for  Derbe^  to  plant  a  new  church  there ;  and  then, 
undismayed,  to  return  through  the  formet*  scenes  of  his  sof* 
fcrings,  confirming  the  faithful,  and  providing  for  their  edi* 
fication,  by  ordaining  ciders  in  every  church.  Returning 
through  Pisidia  and  AttaUa,  they  arrived  happily  at  Anti* 
och,  communicating  the  glad  tidings  of  their  success,  and  of 
the  Gentile  churches  which  they  had  planted. 

The  contention  raised  at  Antioch  by  the  Judaising  Chris* 
tiana  compelled  Barnabas  and  Paul  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  in 
order  to  consult  with  the  apostles  and  elders  cm  this  impor* 
tant  question :  Whether  Gentile  churches  and  converts  from 
the  heathen  were  still  bound  by  the  Mosaical  institutions.  At 
Jerusalem  the  cause  was  solemnly  discussed  before  James, 
who  presided,  and  all  the  other  aposdes,  elders,  and  brethroi  s 
and,  according  to  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  assembly, 
James  pronounced  a  definitive  decree  in  £svour  of  Gentile 
freedom  from  the  yoke  of  bondage.  Thus  often  does  uofbre^ 
seen  good  arise  from  evil  intentions. 

About  this  time,  Paul  and  Barnabas  planned  a  new  excur- 
sion to  visit  the  churches  which  they  had  planted,  and  to  in-* 
crease  their  number,  when  a  trivial  dispute,  wrought  up  into 
passion,  ended  in  a  breach  which  separated  them  for  awhile 
{Acts  XV.  39.)  It  is  beautiful  to  observe  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  sacred  historians  relate  the  faults  of  the  greatest 
and  best  of  men. 

Syria  and  Cilicia  were  first  visited  by  Paul,  confirming  the 
churches ;  and  Derbe  and  Lystra  were  next  blessed  widi  his 
labours.  Timothy,  a  favoured  spiritual  child  of  the  aposde, 
was  chosen  for  his  travelling  companion.  By  this  visitation 
the  churches  were  established,  and  increased  in  number 
daily.  J 

Phrygia  and  the  regions  of  Galatia  a£Forded  a  plenteous 
harvest,  and  were  filled  with  flourishing  churches.  And  now 
God  directed  them  to  a  new  scene  of  labours  and  usefulnesa. 
They  therefore  crossed  the  sea  to  Greece  ;  and  Philippi,  the 
chief  city  of  that  part  of  Macedonia,  and  a  Roman  colony, 
arrested  their  attention.  There  Lydia  was  their  first  fruit,. 
At  the  same  place,  some  interested  masters  of  a  pythonic  or 
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fertttne-^teBtiig.dMiMl,  Iti  resentment  for  the  1ms  they  Mis- 
tuned,  excited  the  multitude  to  such  a  degree  sgaitist  thexti^ 
that  ijtkey  were  ccraamitted  to  prison.  But  this,  and  the  ill 
usage  they  received  thete,  only  served  to  turn  the  house  of 
the  jailer  into  a  little  Bethel,  by  the  wondrous  and  itistan** 
taneous  conversion  of  hienself  and  all  his  household. 

Paul's  character  as  a  Roman  citizen  ptx^Cured  his  discharge 
from  the  jail  of  Philippi.  This  was  done  at  the  request  of 
the  magistrates,  who  had  committed  trim,  but  began  to  fei^ 
being  called  to  an  account  for  the  abuse-of  their  power.  Pftul 
expressed  no  resentment  for  his  ill  usage,  took  his  leave  of 
the  brethren,  tmd  departed.  AmphipoHs,  Apollobia,  and 
Thessalonica,  successively  shared  his  labours.  The  latter 
plAce  appears  to  have  eminendy  profited  by  his  preaching, 
and,  as  was  usually  the  case^  his  success  exasperated  his 
Jewish  enemies,  and  a  tumult  drove  him  by  night  to  Beres, 
CO  escape  his  persecutors. 

Berea  next  received  the  gospel,  and  their  noble  caudour  In 
the  search  of  the  scriptures  was  crowned  with  a  divine  con- 
viction of  the  truth,  and  a  numerous  host  of  converts ;  but 
the  same  enmity  being  there  excited  by  the  Jews,  Paul  was 
sent  off  secretly  to  Athens. 

His  atdent  spirit  could  not  but  be  moved  at  the  gross  ld6l- 
atry  he  ^re  bdheld ;  and  his  conscious  superiority  challenged 
the  conflict  with  the  proud  philosophers,  and  even  cotifound- 
x!d  the  Areopagites,  leaving  some  solid  proofs  of  his  short 
nunbtry  in  that  seat  of  the  learning  of  the  times :  but  it  was 
at  Corinth,  whither  he  next  went,  that  the  Lord,  having  much 
people,  sent  one  to  call  tfaem  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous 
light.  The  amazing  progress  of  the  gospel  encouraged  along 
xoiitinoanoe  of  his  ministry  there.  Soon  driven  from  the 
-.sjmagogue,  the  C^ntiles  welcomed  him,  and  a  plenteous  har* 
vest  crowned  his  labours.  That  heathen  wilderness  budded 
and  blossomed  as  the  rose. 

To  this  flourishing  church  we  have  two  epistles ;  gre^t  gifts 
adorned  them,  but  great  divisions  were  introduced  by  false 
brethren,  and  great  offences  afforded  much  scandal  to  the 
Christian  world.     To  correct,  to  reform,  to  rebuke,  to  in- 
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struct,  and  to  edify,  appear  to  have  been  the  apostle's  oiyecto 
in  these  epistles. 

From  Corinth  Paul  took  shifting  for  Syria,  and  hastily 
passing  through  Ephesus,  proceeded  by  Caesarea  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  thence  to  Antioch.  After  some  stay  in  that  fevour- 
ed  place^  he  revbited  the  churches  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia, 
and  returned  to  EphesuSp 

At  Ephesus  Paul  continued  about  two  years,  spreading  the 
gospel  throughout  all  Asia,  first  addressing  his  Jewtsl^  bre- 
thren, and  being  by  (hem  rejected,  he  removed  to  the  school- 
room of  one  Tyrannus.  Many  miracles  were  wrought  by 
him,  and  wonderful  effects  produced  by  his  ministry,  (Acts, 
xix.  19,)  insomuch  that  the  craftsmen  perceiving  the  famed 
Diana's  temple  greatly  deserted,  and  their  gains  diminished, 
raised  a  tumult,  from  which,  however,  Paul  w^a  preserved. 
Yet  as  the  place  was  become  too  dangerojis  to  abide  there,  he 
departed  again  for  Macedonia ;  and  passing  through  Greece, 
where  he  had  before  planted  the  gospel,  after  three  mooths 
stay,  he  returned  to  Syria,  through  Macedonia,  accompanied 
by  a  variety  of  friends,  his  fellow  helpers  in  the  work.  Fropi 
Philippi  he  embarked  for  Troas.  There,  after  a  few  days 
stay,  and  the  miraculous  recovery  of  Eutychus,  he  walked  to 
Assos,  where  his  companions  took  him  on  board  and  sailed 
to  Mitylene,  and,  after  passing  visits  at  Samps  and  Tix>gyl- 
lium,  he  arrived  at  Miletus.  Thither  he  summoned  the  el- 
ders of  the  Ephesian  church,  and,  after  a  solemn  and  affect- 
ing charge,  took  his  last  farewell.  To  this  church  was  ad- 
dressed that  heavenly  epistle  which  is  still  extant,  directed  to 
all  the  saints  and  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus. 

A  prophetical  impression  that  he  should  see  Rome  (Acta,sis. 
21,)  was  now  accomplished  in  an  unexpected  manner.  The 
illegal  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  his  person,  and  other  in- 
juries received  from  the  Jews,  compelled  him,  after  a  long 
confinement,  to  claim  his  privilege  as  a  Roman  citizen,  and 
appeal  to  Augustus. 

His  apology  to  the  people,  his  defence  before  Felix,  his 
beautiful  discourse  to  Agrippa  and  his  court,  all  speak  a  lan- 
guage that  cannot  be  read  without  admiration.    His  voyage 
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to  Rome,  though  disastrous,  afibrded  a  noble  evidence  of  his 
courage,  and  to  him  God  g^ve  all  who  sailed  with  him  in  the 
ship,  vrho  owed  their  escape  from  shipwreck  to  his  counsels. 
Wherever  he  went  he  communicated  blessings,  and  display- 
ed the  miraculous  powers  with  which  he  was  invested. 

Had  the  mode  of  church  government  been  as  essential  to 
salvation  as  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  or  the  agency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  it  woUld  assuredly  have  been  as  explicitly 
stated  in  the  historical  and  epistolary  parts  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  but  when  we  find  that  subject  treated  in  so  indis- 
tinct and  cursGoy  a  manner — ^when  so  little  stress  appears  to 
be  laid  upon  it^-^nd  when  men  equally  wise  and  good,  after 
investigating  the  matter  with  ability  and  diligence,  remain 
still  of  different  opinicHis,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
claims  of  mutual  forbearance  are  infinitely  stronger  than  the 
pretensions  of  any  exclusive  church,  that  the  outward  admi- 
nistration of  church  order  must  be  a  much  less  important 
concern  than  various  denominations  have  supposed,  and  that 
the  inward  blessings  enjoyed  in  the  conscience  constitute  the 
essence  and  fill  the  volume  of  the  sacred  record.  Every  be- 
liever in  Jesus  who  is  a  partaker  of  the  grace  of  God  in  truth 
is  a  member  of  the  true  church,  to  whatever  denomination  of 
Christians  he  may  belong  ;  while  popes,  bishops,  presbyters, 
pastors,  deacons,  and  private  communicants,  without  this, 
belong  to  no  church  which  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
Souls  will  acknowledge  fdr  his  own. 

Every  member  of  the  primitive  church  seems  to  have 
made  it  a  constant  practice  to  lay  aside,  weekly,  according  to 
ability,  a  certain  p<Mtion  of  his  income  or  gains  for  the  poor, 
the  persecuted,  or  the  church.  Hence,  though  generally  thie 
Christians  were  of  the  lowest  and  most  indigent  class  of  the 
people,  the  riches  of  their  liberality  abounded :  their  means 
for  this  arose  from  their  Christian  character.  Their  indus- 
try was  great,  and  they  wasted  nothing  in  extravagance  of 
any*  kind,  being  by  principle  self-denied  to  all  indulgences  for 
themselves,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  give  to  him  that 
needed.  If  all  real  Christians  more .  conscientiously  ob- 
served this  rule,  a  fund  might  be  raised  for  the  relief  of  the 
necessitous  and  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel,  of  immense 
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value  to  the  aggregate  body,  though  scarcely  felt  by  the  hidi«* 
vidualft  who  compose  tu 

The  perBecutions  tnentioned  in  the  scripture,  were  princi«> 
p^lly  from  the  Jews.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident:  for  iti 
.  Judea  the  principal  civil  magistrates,  as  well  as  the  high 
priests  and  church  rulers  were  Jews :  and  where  the  concur* 
rence  of  the  Roman  governors  was  necessary,  tfaey  had  gene- 
rally sufficient  influence  to  engage  them  to  act  according  to 
their  wishes.  Thus,  even  Pilate  was  prevailed  upon  con^ 
trary  to  his  oWn  convictions,  to  condemn  our  Lord  tx>  death. 

As  the  Christian  ministry  was  for  many  years  confined  to 
Jews  and  the  svnagogue,  Christians  who  diligently  observed 
the  Mosaic  ritual  could  not  be  easily  distinguished  from  their 
brethren,  and  would  generally  be  considered  as  Jews  by  the 
heathen.  But  their  peculiar  observances,  and  labove  all  their 
zeal  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  faith  and  ssdvation  by  Je- 
sus Christ,  with  that  purity  of  conduct,  which,  whibt  it  re- 
proached those  around  them,  was  accompanied  with  the  most 
solemn  warnings  that  they  must  perish  or  repent,  could  not 
but  engage  the  attention  and  excite  the  enmity  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Accordingly  we  see  them  exposed  to  bonds  and  im- 
prisonment, to  scourging  and  insult,  on  theif  first  attempts  to 
preach  and  teach  Jesus  Christ.  Judea,  in  consequence,  be* 
came  the  scene  of  great  distress  and  poverty.  This  was  first 
relieved  by  a  liberal  distribution  of  what  the  more  weakfay 
there  possessed,  and  afterwards  by  generous  contributtons 
from  all  the  Gentile  churches.  We  have  information  of  many 
acts  of  violence  committed,  and  there  were  doubtless  many 
more  which  are  not  recorded  <  If  Saul  made  such  havoc  in 
the  church,  entering  every  house  of  the  Christians ;  and, 
hauling  men  and  women,  committed  them  to  prison,  most 
probably  others  at  Jerusalem  copied  his  example.  Nor  did 
the  Roman  government,  however  litde  naturally  disposed  to 
persecute  on  account  of  religious  matters,  properly  dtscoon- 
tenance  the  tumults  and  oppressions  whidi  the  Jewish  zeal- 
ots, the  rabble  multitude,  and  interested  pagans^  were  con- 
tinually exercising  against  the  Christians. 

The  very  nature  of  real  Christianity,  however  peaceable  in 
all  its  principles,  is  so  contrary  to  die  common  principles  t>f 
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«u;tipii  in  coirupt  £»Ueii  mvat,  tbs^t  it  cannot  but  excite  oppo«- 
sition.  And  where  only  weakness  ^nd  non-resistance  were 
on  one  side,  and  power,  malice,  and  enmity  on  the  other,  it 
is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  but  that  the  consequences 
should  ensue  which  are  recorded,  and  abundandy  more  than 
would  be  publicly  noticed-  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the 
sufferings  and  the  martyrs  were  more  numerous  than  any  re- 
cord has  preserved. 

Xhe  Jewish  persecutions  were  followed  by  those  of  the 
JRoman.  It  was  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  64,  that  the  city 
of  Rome  sustained  a  general  conflagration.  The  emperor 
Nero,  though  lost  to  all  sense  of  reputation,  was  yet  studious 
to  avert  the  infamy  of  being  reckoned  the  author  of  this  cala- 
mity, which  was  generally  imputed  to  him.  But  no  steps 
th^t  he  could  take  were  sufficient  to  clear  him.  There  was, 
however,  ajparticular  set  of  people,  so  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  and  so  much  hated,  that  they  might  be  calum- 
piated  with  impunity.  These  were  then  known  at  Rome  by 
the  name  of  Christians.  Unless  we  transplant  ourselves  into 
thoee  times,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  how  odious  and  con- 
temptible the  appellation  then  was.  Tacitus  calls  their  reli- 
gion a  detestable  superstition,  which  at  first  was  suppressed, 
and  afterwards  broke  out  afresh,  and  spread  far  and  wide. 
If  so  grave  and  cautious  a  writer  as  Tacitus  can  thus  asperse 
the  christians,  we  need  not  wonder  that  so  impure  a  wretch 
^  Nero  should  not  hesitate  to  charge  them  with  the  fact  of 
burning  Rome. 

Now  it  was  that  the  Romans  legally  persecuted  the  church 
for  the  first  time.  Tacitus  observes,  ^^  Some  persons  were 
apprehended,  who  confessed  themselves  christians,  and  they 
were  condemned,  not  so  much  for  the  burning  of  Rome,  as 
for  being  the  enemies  of  mankind.  Their  execution  was 
aggravated  with  insult.  They  were  covered  w4th  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  and  torn  by  dogs ;  were  crucified  and  set  on 
iire,  that  they  might  serve  for  lights  in  the  night." 

Three  or  four  years  were  probably  the  utmost  extent  of 
this  tremendous  persecution,  as  in  the  year  68  the  tyrant  was 
himself  summoned  before  the  divine  tribunal.  He  left  tlie 
Roman,  world  in  a  state  of  extreme  confusion.    Judea  par- 
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took  of  it  in  an  eminent  manner.  About  forty  years  after 
our  Lord's  sufferings,  wrath  came  on  the  body  of  the  Jewish 
nation  to  the  uttermost,  in  a  manner  too  wdl  known  to  need 
the  least  account  in  this  history.  What  became  of  the 
Christian  Jews  alone  concerns  us.  It  is  said  that  the  con- 
gregation were  commanded  by  an  oracle,  revealed  td  the  best 
approved  among  them,  that  before  the  wars  began  they  should 
depart  from  the  city,  and  inhabit  a  village  beyond  Jordan, 
called  Pella.  Thither  they  are  said  to  have  retired,  and 
were  saved  from  the  destruction  which  soon  after  over- 
whelmed their  countrymen.  We  hear  no  more  of  their  per- 
secuted state  till  the  reign  of  Domitian,  who  succeeded  to 
the  empire  in  the  year  81.  He  renewed  the  horrors  of 
Nero's  persecution,  and  put  to  death  many  persons  accused 
of  atheism :  the  common  charge  against  christians,  on  ac- 
count of  their  refusal  to  worship  the  pagan  gods. 

In  the  year  96,  Domitian  was  slain,  and  Nerva,  the  suc- 
ceeding emperor,  recalled  those  who  were  banished,  and 
forbade  the  accusing  of  any  men  on  account  of  impiety  or 
Judaism.  Others  escaped  by  the  lenity  of  Nerva.  This 
brings  us  to  the  close  of  tlie  century,  in  which  we  beh<dd  the 
christians  for  the -present  in  a  state  of  external  peace.  We 
shall  now  present  the  reader  with  a  short  account  of  the 
heresies  which  prevailed  in  the  first  century. 

The  reader  will  not  expect  the  names,  the  opinions,  and 
acts  of  all  those  who  are  commonly  called  heretics.  Our 
subject  is  the  history  of  Christianity.  Those  who  have  de- . 
parted  from  its  foundation  will  therefore  be  merely  inciden- 
tally menticmed,  and  only  viewed  in  one  single  light,  as  they 
deviated  from  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Let  us  keep  in  view 
what  that  really  is.  The  simple  faith  of  Christ  as  the  only 
Saviour  of  lost  sinners,  and  the  effectual  influences  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  recovering  souls  altogether  depraved  by  sin, 
are  its  leading  ideas. 

When  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  began,  these  things 
were  taught  with  power ;  and  no  sentiments  which  militated 
against  them  could  be  supported  for  a  moment.  As  the  love 
of  the  truth  was  lessened,  heresies  and  various  abuses  of  the 
^spel  appeared,  particularly  toward  the  end  of  the  century. 
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The  epistolaiy  part  of  the  New  Testament  affords  but  too 
^onple  proof  of  corruptions.  That  amazing  mass  of  austeri- 
ties and  superstitions,  by  which  the  purity  of  the  faith  was 
so  clouded,  and  that  self-righteousness  which  superseded 
men's  regard  to  the  mediation  of  Jesus,  were  beginning  even 
in  the  apostles'  days,  as  the  episde  to  the  Colossians  shews. 

The  prophecy  of  Antichrist  in  the  first  episde  of  Timo- 
thy, chapter  iv,  expressly  intimates  that  its  Spirit  had  already 
commenced,  by  the  excessive  preference  of  celibacy  add  ab- 
stinence. The  corrupt  mixtures  of  vain  philosophy  had  also 
seduced  some  from  the  faith. 

Ecclesiastical  historians,  who  have  passed  by  the  most  glo- 
rious scenes  of  real  Christianity,  have  yet  with  minute  accu* 
racy  given  us  the  list  of  heretics  without  end.  But  Tertul- 
lian  reduces  the  heresies  of  the  apostolic  times  to  two :  the 
Docetse  and  the  Ebionites. 

Simon  was  the  father  of  the  Gnostics,  or  Docetae,  and  of 
a  number  of  heretical  opinions  and  praaices  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. 

The  Ebionites  for  the  most  part  looked  on  Jesus  Christ  as 
a  mere  man,  bom  of  Mary  and  her  husband,  though  a  man 
of  a  most  excellent  character.  They  denied  the  virtue  of  his 
atoning  blood,  and  laboured  to  establish  justification  by  the 
works  of  the  law. 

These  two  schemes,  the  one  opposing  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  the  other  annilulating  his  divinity,  were  the  inven- 
tions of  men  leanii^  to  their  own  understandings,  and  unwil- 
ling to  admit  the  great  mystery  of  godliness,  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh.  The  primitive  christians  held  that  the  Redeem- 
er was  boA  God  and  man,  equally  possessed  of  the  real  pro- 
perties of  both  natures.  The  only  difficuly  in  the  subject  is 
for  nsan  to  be  brought  to  believe,  on  divine  authority,  doc- 
trines which  he  cannot  comprehend.  Though  we  have  just 
as  good  reason  to  doubt  the  union  of  soul  and  body  in  man 
from  our  equal  ignormce  of  the  bond  of  that  uni<xi,  yet  proud 
men,  unacquainted  with  that  internal  mis^y  and  depravity  of 
their  nature  which  renders  a  complete  character  like  that  of 
Christ  so  divinely  suitable  to  thdr  wants,  and  so  exacdy  pro- 
per to  mediate  between  God  and  man^  were  soon  willing  to 
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Oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  Jesus.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  was  opposed  by  the  Docetse  in  their 
denial  of  the  real  human  nature  of  Jesus,  and  by  the  Ebio- 
nites  in  their  denial  of  the  divine  nature,  which  stamps  an 
infinite  value  on  his  suiFerings. 

Nor  didthe  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  which 
St.  Paul  nSd  so  strenuously  supported,  escape  a  similar  treat- 
ment. In  all  ages  it  has  been  either  fiercely  opposed  or  base- 
ly abused. 

On  reviewing  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  first  century 
we  see  the  most  astonishing  revolution  in  the  human  mind  and 
in  human  manners  that  was  ever  seen  in  any  age,  and  that  ef- 
fected without  any  human  power,  legal  or  illegal,  and  even 
against  the  united  opposition  of  all  die  powers  then  in  the 
world ;  and  this  too,  not  in  countries  rude  or  uncivilized, 
but  in  the  most  learned  and  the  most  polished  part  of  the 
globe. 

Every  dispassionate  observer  must  confess  that  the  change 
was  for  the  better.  No  man  will  venture  to  say  that  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  principles  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  before 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  were  good.  The  idolatries, 
abominations,  and  ferocity  of  the  Gentile  world  will  be  allow- 
ed to  have  been  not  less  than  they  are  described  in  the  first 
chapter  to  the  Romans  ;  and  the  writings  of  Horace  and  Ju- 
venal will  prove  that  the  picture  is  not  exaggerated.  The  ex- 
treme wickedness  of  the  Jews  is  delineated  by  their  own  his- 
torian, and  is  not  denied  by  any.  What  but  the  influence  of 
God,  and  an  out-pouring  of  his  Holy  Ghost,  can  account  for 
such  a  changes  Here  are  thousands  of  men  turned  from  all 
wickedness  to  all  goodness,  many  in  a  short  space  of  time  ;  re- 
formed in  understanding,  in  inclination,  in  affection ;  knowing, 
loving,  and  confiding  in  God  ;  from  a  state  of  mere  selfishness 
converted  into  the  purest  philanthropists  ;  living  only  to  please 
God  and  to  exercise  kindness  toward  one  another ;  and  all  of 
them  recovering  really  (what  philosophy  only  pretended  to] 
the  dominion  of  reason  over  passion ;  unfeignedly  subject 
to  their  Maker ;  rejoicing  in  his  favour  amidst  the  severest 
sufferings ;  and  serenely  wuting  for  their  dismission  into  a 
land  of  blissful  immortality.    This  must  be  of  God. 
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But  the  Chrbtiaa  cliurch  was  not  yet  in  possession  of  any 
external  dignity  or  political  importance.  No  one  nation  as  yet 
was  chrisuan,  though  thousands  of  individuals  were  so,  but 
those  principally  of  the  middling  and  lower  ranks.  The 
church  was  chiefly  composed  of  persons  too  low  in  life  to  be 
of  any  weight  in  the  despotic  system  of  government  which 
then  prevailed.  St.  Paul,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  almost  the 
only  man  of  great  genius  and  extensive  education  who  was 
connected  wiUi  Christianity,  in  the  first  century.  We  need 
not  then  be  surprised  that  Christians  are  so  little  noticed  by 
Tacitus  and  Josephus,  intent  only  as  they  were  on  sublunary 
politics.  Nor  is  this  itself  a  small  exemplification  of  the  ge- 
hius  of  this  religion,  destined  to  form  men  for  the  next  life 
and  not  for  this. 

In  doctrine  they  all  worshipped  the  one  living  and  true 
God,  who  made  himself  known  to  them  in  three  persons, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;  each  of  these  they  were  taught 
to  worship  by  the  very  office  of  baptism,  performed  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  the 
whole  econpmy  of  grace  so  constantly  reminded  them  of  their 
obligations  tp  the  Father,  who  chose  them  to  salvation,  to 
the  Saviour,  who  died  for  them,  and  to  the  Comforter,  who 
supported  and  sdhtified  them,  was  so  closely  connected  with 
their  experience  and  practice,  that  they  were  perpetually  in- 
cited to  worship  the  Divine  Three  in  One.  They  all 
agreed  in  feeling  conviction  of  sin,  of  helimessness,  of  a  state 
of  perdition  ;  in  relying  on  the  atoning  blood,  perfect  right- 
eousness, and  prevalent  intercession  of  Jesus,  as  their  only 
hope  of  heaven.  Regeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghost  was  their 
common  privilege  ;  and,  without  his  constant  influence,  they 
owned  themselves  subject  only  to  sin  and  vanity.  Their 
community  of  goods  and  their  love-feasts,  though  discon- 
tinued after  some  time,  probabfy  because  found  impracticable, 
demonstrated  their  superlative  charity  and  heavenly-minded- 
ness.  Yet  a  gloomy  cloud  hung  over  the  conclusion  of  the 
century. 

The  first  impressions  made  by  the  out-pouring  of  the  Spirit, 
are  generally  the  strongest  and  the  most  decisively  distinct 
from  the  spirit  of  the  world.  But  human  depravity,  overborne 
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ibr  a  time,  rises  afresh,  particularly  in  die  next  geoefaikin. 
The  first  Christians,  with  the  purest  charity  to  the  pevsoas 
of  heretics,  gave  their  errors  no  quarter,  and  discountenanced 
them  by  every  reasonable  method.  The  hcredcs,  on  the 
contrary,  endeavoured  to  unite  themselves  with  christians. 

it  has  been  of  unspeakable  detriment  to  the  ChriBtiaii  veS^ 
gibn  to  conceive  that  all  who  profess  it  are  true  believers. 
Very  many  are  Ghriitians  in  name  only,  never  at  all  attend- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  gospel.  We  have  seen  die  first 
Christians  individuaHy  converted.  Nationri  conversicM 
were  then  imknown,  nor  has  the  term  any  proper  meaning. 
But  when  ideas  of  Christians  by  wholesale  grow  fashionahle, 
opposites  are  mixed  ;  the  form  of  the  gospel  stands,  while  its 
power  is  denied.  But  no  scenes  of  this  kind  appeared  in  the 
first  century. 

In  this  century,  the  canon  of  Holy  Scriptures  was  com- 
pleted. The  last  portion  of  this  is  called  the  New  Testament. 
The  books  contained  therein  are  in  number  twenty-seven. 
These  were  written  by  eight  different  persons  whose  names 
were  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Paul,  James,  Peter,  and 
Jude  ;  and  at  different  periods,  extending  from  the  year  53 
tiH  96  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  in  different  places,  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  particularly  Rome,  Corindi,  Macedonia) 
Patmos,  Judea,  and  Ephesus ;  and  yet  all  so  harmonioutly 
agreeing  as  to  preclude  all  doubt  of.  a  concerted  system  to 
impose  on  the  world.  Of  the  twenty-seven  books,  five  are 
historical,  twenty-one  epistolary,  and  one  prophetical.  The 
writers  of  the  four  Hrst  are  called  Evangelists,  because  they 
give  an  account  of  the  genealogy,  birth,  life,  death,  resur* 
rection,  and  ascension  of  the  Saviour.  The  fifth  givea  the 
history  of  the  apostles,  and  particulariy  of  their  kboors  in 
preaching  the  gospel,  and  settling  Christian  churches.  The 
Epistles  are  letters,  written  either  to  individuals,  or  to  parti- 
cular or  several  churches,  or  catholic  epistles,  or  circular  let-» 
ters  to  the  churches  in  general.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
were  all  written  by  one  or  other  of  the  apostles.  Paul'a 
name  is  prefixed  to  thirteen  of  them,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  though  it  bears  not  his  name,  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  him.    The  name  of  Peter  is  prefixed 
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to  two*  Three  fure  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  John. 
The  naines  of  James  omI  Jude  are  each  respectively  preixed 
to  one.  To  the  last  book,  whioh  ia  prophetical,  the  name  of 
John  is  pnefixed. 

The  history  contained  in  the  New  Testament  is  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  prophedes,  promises,  and  tjrpes  of  die 
Old  Testament.  An  enlightened  student  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ttient,  before  the  ^oming  Gt  Christ,  most  have  expected  ex* 
aetly  such  events  and  such  changes  in  the  outward  state  of 
the  church  as  At  New  Testament  records.  A  connected 
narrate  of  all  the  grand  outlines  of  the  history  contained  in 
the  New  Testament  might  be  formed  from  the  very  words 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  person  of  the  Redeemer  as 
fiimnanuel  s  hia  descent  in  human  nature  from  Judah  and 
from  David  ;  his  miraculous  conception  ;  his  birth  at  Beth- 
lehem ;  his  character,  miracles,  and  doctrines  ;  the  reception 
given,  him  by  his  countrymen  i  the  manner,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death  ;  the  end  and  design  of  his  suffer- 
ings and  death ;  his  resurrection,  ascension,  and  th^  pouring 
out  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  conversion  of  vast  midtitudes, 
the  obstinate  unbelief  and  opposition  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  the  tremendous  judgments  of  God  on  them  for  these 
crimes ;  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glorious  tiiumphs  of  Chris- 
tiaoity,  might  be  related  in  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  only  by  subialtiiting  in  a  few  instances  the  past  for 
the  future  tense  ;  yet  there  was  an  interval  of  several  hun- 
dred years  between  these  pvopheoies  and  their  fulfilment. 
The  four  Evangdists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
have  done,  without  appearing  ta  have  intended  it,  what  was 
never  perfortned  by  any  author  before  or  siate.  They  have 
drawn  a  perfect  humau  character,  without  a  single  flaw. 
They  have  given  tiie  history  of  one,  whose  sjdrit,  words,  and 
actions  were  in  eveiy  piiticular  eiiactly  what  they  ought  ^ 
have  been  $  who  always  did  the  very  thing  that  was  proper, 
and  in  the  best  manner  imaginable ;  who  never  once  deviated 
from  the  asost  oooeummate  wisdom  and  excellency,  and  who 
In  no  one  instance  let  one  virtue  entrench  on  another,  but  ex- 
ercised all  in  perfect  harmony  and  exact  proportion. 
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St.  Maldiew,  the  first  of  these,  ia  supposed  to  be  distill* 
guished  from  the  other  evcmgelistB  by  the  frequency  of  his 
references  to  the  Old  Teslaoiest.  He  also  records  more  of 
our  Lord's  parables  than  the  others.  He  begins  his  history 
With  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  in  the  line  of  Joseph,  tbehu8« 
band  of  Mary,  his  mother ;  and  relates  some  circumstances 
concerning  his  miraculous  conception,  birth,  and  infancy. 
He  gives  us  a  brief  account  of  the  ministry  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  records  the^  baptism  and  temptation  of  Christ,  and 
his  entrance  on  his  public  ministry.  He  then  proceeds  with 
the  narrative  of  his  miracles  and  diseourses,  till  at  IfQgth  he 
fully  records  the  manner  of  his  crucifixion,  death,  and  bu- 
rial ;  and,  having  borne  witness  to  his  g^rious  resurrection 
and  appearance  to  his  disciples,  doses  his  history  with  some 
most  important  words,  which  the  Lord  Jesus  spoke  immedi- 
ately before  his  ascension  into  Heaven. 

St.  Mark  records  many  of  the  same  facts,  and  a  few  of  the 
same  discourses  and  parables  which  are  found  in  St.  Mat* 
thew's  Gospel ;  but  he  omits  many  things,  and  adds  others ; 
and*he  records  some  miracles  much  more  fully  than  Matthew 
hath  done. 

The  gospel  of  St.  Luke  contains  many  parables,  discourses, 
miracles,  and  events  which  had  been  omitted  by  the  preced* 
ing  evangelists,  and  several  recorded  by  them  are  here  pas- 
sed over.  The  history  begins  with  the  .circumstances  pre- 
ceding and  attending  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  that 
of  Jesus  himself,  and  it  closes  with  a  fuller  account  of  what 
passed  between  our  Lord's  rclsurrection  and  ascensioo  than 
Matthew  or  Mark  had  given.  St.  Luke  is  supposed,  to  have 
been  a  man  of  learning,  previous  to  his  being  endued  with 
spiritual  gifts.  His  style  is  more  pure  and  classical  than  that 
of  the  other  evangelists. 

St.  John  is  the  only  evangelist  who  mentions  Peter  as  the 
apostle  who  smote  the  high  priest's  servant,  and  Malchus  as 
that  servant's  name.  He  alone  records  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus.  The  other  evangelists  record  our  Lord's  predic* 
tions  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  tem* 
pie,  and  the  disperson  of  the  Jews  ;  but  John  is  entirely  si* 
lent  on  these  subjects.    None  of  the  other  evuigelists  (exr 
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cept  by  genealogies  ccncemiiig  our  Lord's  descent  fironi 
Abraham  and  David)  go  farther  baek  than  the  miraculous 
conception  of  John,  the  forerunner  of  Jesus  ;  but  diis  apos* 
tie  begins  his  gospel  by  at  once  declaring  who  the  Saviooar 
was,  antecedently  to  his  incarnation.  The  beginning  of  our 
Lord's  miracles  and  minislry,  from  a  short  time  after  his 
baptism  till  John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned,  is  here  alone  re- 
corded. And  one  miracle,  our  Lord's  discourse  with  the 
scribes,  priests,  and  rulers,  is  here  alone  transmitted  to  us. 
Indeed,  scarcety  any  of  the  miracles  or  incidents  of  our  Sa* 
yiour's  life  which  the  other  evangelists  record  are  here  re- 
peated. This  gospel,  published  long  after  the  other  three, 
is  almost  entirely  an  original  work. 

The  variations  between  the  evangelists  are  not  inconsist- 
ent with  each  other.  They  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  they 
were  not  confederates  in  deceiving  the  world  with  a  precon- 
certed false  narrative,  and  at  the  same  time  are  not  greater 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  distinct  accounts  of  four 
cotemporary  honest  men,  who  had  undertaken  to  give  a  his- 
tory of  the  same  series  of  events.  They  are  ndt  so  great  as 
those  which  occur  in  the  histories  of  the  American  revolu* 
tion,  by  different  authors  of  established  reputation  for  ve- 
racity. 

The  book  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  written  by 
Luke,  as  an  appendix  to  his'  gospel,  and  is  the  first  and  best 
ecclesiastical  history  that  the  wotid  has  ever  seen.  It  records 
the  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  prophecies  concerning  the  king- 
dom of  the  promised  Messiah,  and  also  of  those  predictions 
Or  promises  that  our  Lord  gave  to  his  disciples,  ^  while  he 
was  yet  with  them."  It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  the  religion  of  Jesus,  who  expired  on  a  cross  at  Jerusa- 
lem, almost  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  was  soon  very  ex- 
tensively propagated  among  the  nations ;  that  it  obtained  a 
permanent  establishment,  which  it  preserves  to  this  day  ;  and 
that  the  prophets  had  foretold  that  this  would  be  the  case  as 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Sfessiah :  btit  the  book  before  us  is 
the  only  history  which  expressly  relates  the  manner  in  which 
this  rdigion  was  at  first  promulgated.  In  it  we  are  informed, 
.  that  eleven  obscure  men,  whom  Jesus  had  called^  to  be  his 
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«lleftd«iti  tad  ^posdes^  hftviii|^  contiimed  wfA  Mm  lUl 
fais  cnicifucioi^  Mir  aad  coBvened  with  him,  af^er  hit  re- 
surrcctiGB,  Mid  beheld  him  ascend  from  them  towards  Hea*  * 
ven,  till  a  cloud  received  him  ;  asd  that  aherdjr  afterwards 
the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  die  promise  of  the  Lord,  de* 
^Kended  upon  the  apostles  and  others  in  a  most  extraordinary 
muner,  enabling  them  to  speak  divers  languages,  and  worit 
stupendous  miracles  ;  and  that  within  less  than  two  months 
from  the  time  in  which  Jesus  was  crucified,  and  at  Jemsa- 
lem,  under  the  immediate  notice  of  his  crucifiers,  the  apos- 
ties  began  boMly  to  declare  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead, 
ascended  into  Heaven,  and  exited  at  the  right  hand  of  God  t 
that  he  was  the  promised  Messiah,  and  as  such  entilled  to 
all  confidence ;  and  that  the  aposttes  also  charged  die  people, 
the  priests,  and  the  rulers  with  murdering  the  Lord  of  dory. 
'JThey  were  themselves  unarmed  and  tmprotected,  except  by 
a  divine  power  ;  they  possessed  neither  human  kaming,  do- 
quence,  nor  infiaenAe,  yet  they  had  all  the  wisdom  and  the 
folly,  the  learning  and  the  ignorance,  the  region  and  the  ir* 
religion  of  the  whole  world  to  encounter,  as  well  as  die  ru* 
lers  and  princes  to  oppose  them  ;  notwithstanding  which  they 
became  decidedly  and  permanently  triumphant.  They  em- 
ployed no  weapons  but  simple  testimony  to  the  facts  whieh 
they  had  wimessed ;  cogent  arguments,  aflectionate  persua- 
sions, fervent  prayers,  and  patient  suiFerings,  even  unto 
death.  Proceeding  in  this  manner,  and  every  where  attended 
by  a  divine  power,  they  had  such  astonishing  success,  that 
many  hundreds  of  thousands,  not  only  from  among  the  Jews 
and  proselytes,  but  also  from  the  most  licentious  idolaters, 
became  the  avowed  disciples  of  the  crucified  Jesus,  and  the 
devoted  worshippers  and  servants  of  the  one  living  and  true 
God.  Thus,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  diere  is  given  ns 
a  history  of  the  manner  in  which  die  most  extraordinary  re- 
volution that  ever  took  place  in  the  moral  and  religious  state 
of  the  world  was  first  begun,  the  eifects  of  which  were  after- 
wards extended  far  more  widely,  ttD  Christianity  became  the 
religion  of  powerful  and  numerous  nations,  and  superseded 
the  idolatries  and  superstitions  in  which  they  were  before 
enveloped. 
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The  gns^r  ft^ftt  of  the  New  Testament  U  epistobury,  gn4 
Was  written  prior  to  the  year  71  of  th^  Christian  era.  The 
epistle  to  the  Jlomana  is  phiced  firsti  though  some  others 
were  written  before  it  {  but  it  wIm  addressed  to  the  Chris- 
tians who  resided  in  the  capital  city  of  that  great  empire, 
which  then  lorded  it  oyer  the  whole  known  world,  and  thi$ 
epistle  itself  is  one  of  the  longest  and  most  comprehensive  of 
tJl  that  were  written  l^y  the  apostle.  Thb  epistle  is  the  only 
part  of  the  scripture  in  which  divine  truth  is  delivered  in  a 
sys^Qiatical  method.  It  is  ^  proper  model  for  any  one  who 
intends  to  conapile  a  body  of  divinity.  After  the  introduce 
tioii,  the  apostle  c^ns  his  subject  by  shewing  man's  rebtiona 
and  obligations  to  God  his  Creator,  and  his  apostacy  from  his 
worship  and  service :  he  proceeds  to  prove  the  universal  sin* 
{illness  of  both  Qendles  and  Jews,  and  the  impossibility  of 
any  man's  justifying  himself  before  God  by  his  own  obedi- 
ence. Havii^g  brought  the  world  in  guil^,  and  deserving  of 
wrath,  he  proceeds  to  state  the  method  of  our  salvation  by 
the  mercy  of  God,  tlux>ugh  the  redemption  of  hb  Son,  and 
the  way  of  justification  by  faith  in  hia  Uood.  He  next  pro- 
ceeds to  fbow  that  this  wqr  of  justification  is  closely  connects 
ed  with  sancrification  and  evangelical  obedience :  he  then 
states  the  believer's  experience  and  conflicts,  and  displays  his 
chapraeter,  hopes,  and  privileges :  and  at  lengdi  he  leads  our 
reflections  hack  to  the  source  of  these  blessings,  in  the  eter- 
nal elec^on  and  sovereigp  love  and  m^cy  of  God.  Lastly, 
he  allies  fhe  whole  by  a  varie^  of  practicsd  exhortations, 
pecep^,  and  instructions,  enforced  by  evangelical  nootives. 
Ajod  copc^udes  with  affectionate  salutations,  cautions,  and 
prayeri,  i^^d  with  ascribing  gloiy  ^  God  our  Saviour. 

The  Spbtfe  to  the  Qorinthiani  ivgs  written  by  St.  Paul,  m 
answer  tp  qp^  which  be  had  received  from  tiiem,  and  muc^ 
of  M  ip  eipployed  in  resolving  certain  doubts,  and  regulating 
certain  points  of  order,  concerning  whifh,  the  Corintluans  had 
Qomioitcd  Ifim.  Iliou^  they  had  written  to  St.  Paul,  re- 
/^uesting  his  answier  an4  directions  in  tiiese  points,  they  had 
f^  saiid  que  word  about  the  enormities  and  disorders  whicj^ 
had  .€r^p(t  in  among  them ;  his  information  copcbming  these 
MTeguhu:^es  had  come  rpundtohim  from  other  ^i^arters.  The 
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epistle  was  written  to  oppose  various  corruptions  in  doctrine 
and  practice,  which  were  calculated  to  subvert  the  influence  of 
the  false  teachers,  and  to  re-estaUish  tfie  aposde's  own  audio- 
rity  in  that  church.  By  general  truths,  he  made  way  for  a  more 
direct  and  particular  opposition  to  the  several  gross  irregulari- 
ties and  dangerous  errors  into  which  they  had  been  seduced. 
He  stated  the  truth  and  will  of  God  in  various  particulars.  He 
resolved  the  several  questions  that  had  been  proposed  to  him ; 
he  intermixed  exhortations  and  directions  with  his  otiier  sub* 
jects ;  and  concluded  with  affectionate  and  patiietic  prayers  for 
them.  Though  this  epistie  is  not  so  systematic  as  iht  preced- 
ing one,  yet  it  is  replete  with  important  instruction,  and  caet^ 
tains  the  fullest  and  most  interesting  declaration  and  demon- 
stration of  the  resurrection  of  believers,  in  consequence  of 
the  resurrection  of  their  Lord,  which  is  any  where  to  be 
found. 

The  Second  Epistie  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  was  writ- 
ten about  a  year  after  the  foregoing,  while  the  apostle  was  oh 
his  progress  through  Macedonia.  Having  heard  by  Titus  tiiat 
his  First  Epistie  had  produced  very  good  eifects  on  many  of 
the  Corintiiians,  he  wrote  this  also,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  more  completely  for  his  visit  to  them.  In  it  he  justified 
himself  from  the  charge  of  levity  or  carnal  policy,  in  delaying 
his  journey  to  Corinth.  He  expatiated  on  his  conduct  in  the 
Christian  ministry.  With  great  earnestness  he  recommended 
to  them  the  collections  for  the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem, 
and  shewed  the  mamfold  advantages  of  such  services.  At 
length  he  contrasted  his  own  gifts,  labours,  sufferings,  and 
conduct  with  the  pretences  of  their  false  teachers,  and  shewed 
himself  not  a  whit  inferior  to  any  of  the  aposties.  He  thea 
concluded  with  various  admonitions  and  affectionate  good 
wishes.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  Episde 
is  the  confidence  of  the  apostie  in  the  goodness  of  his  ckuse, 
and  in  the  power  of  God  to  bear  him  out  in  it. 

The  Galatians,  to  whom  one  of  the  Episties  of  Paul  is  ad- 
dressed, were  the  descendants  of  the  Gauls,  who  migrated 
from  their  own  country  to  seek  for  new  setdements,  and 
who,  after  a  variety  of  disasters,  got  possession  of  a  consi- 
derable district  in  Asia  Minor*    They  were  generally  idcda-. 
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ttouB  Gentiles  before  their  conversion.  Some  professed  con- 
verts to  Christianity  intruded  among  them,  drawing  them  off 
from  the  true  gospel  to  depend  on  ceremonial  observances, 
and  to  the  vun  endeavour  of  establishing  their  own  righte- 
ousness. The  apostle,  in  his  epistle  (o  them,  opposes  this 
false  gospel. 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  was  written  during 
his  imprisonment,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  pathos, 
which  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  exti-aordinary  consolations 
enjoyed  by  the  apostle  during  his  sufferings  for  Christ's 
si^e. 

.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians  was  written  from 
Rome,  where  the  writer  was  a  prisoner,  and  twelve  years 
after  he  had  first  preached  at  Philippi :  but  the  conduct  of 
the  Christians  there  had  uniformly  been  so  exemplary,  and 
their  grateful  affection  to  him  so  fully  evinced,  that  he  ha4 
only  to  rejoice  over  them  with  heartfelt  gratitude,  while  he^ 
poured  out  his  prayers  for  them,  and  affectionately  animated 
them  to  persevere  and  press  forward  in  their  heavenly  course. 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Colossians  warns  them  against 
teachers  who»  by  grafting  heathen  philosophy  on  the  ritual 
law  of  Moses,  had  corrupted  the  gospel,  and  were  attempt- 
ing to  draw  aside  the  Colossians.  He  therefore  particularly 
warned  them  against  these  deceivers,  and  against  all  who, 
either  by  superstitious  observances  or  philosophy,  attempted 
to  draw  them  aside  from  the  simplicity  of  Christ,  in  whom 
alone  they  were  complete.  These  cautions  and  exhortations 
are  introduced  and  connected  with  the  most  exalted  views  of 
l^e  personal  and  mediatorial  dignity  of  Christ,  and  the  fuln 
ness  and  freeness  of  his  salvation. 

The  First  Episde  of  Paul  to  the  Thessaloniaivs  is  the  oldest 
book  of  the  New  Testament.  It  was  written  A.  D.  32,  to 
cqpfirm  the  Tbessalonians  in  the  faith,  and  to  animate  them 
to  a  courageous  profession  of  the  gospel,  and  the  practice  of 
all  the  duties  of  Christianity.  It  concludes  with  a  direction, 
that  it  should  be  publicly  read  in  the  church  to  which  it  was 
addressed.  The  existence  of  this  clause  is  an  evidence  of 
its  authenticity*  Either  the  Epistle  was  publicly  read  in  the 
chuixli  of  The89jsjpn\,ca  during  St.  Paul's  life  time,  or  it  wa» 
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not.  If  it  waS)  no  publication  could  he  more  autlientic,  no 
species  of  notoriety  more  unquestionable,  no  method  of  pre- 
serving the  integrity  of  the  copy  more  secure.  If  it  was  tiot, 
the  clause  would  remain  a  standing  condemnation  of  the  fix*- 
gery,  and  one  would  suppose  an  invincible  impediment  to  its 
success. 

The  Second  Epistie  of  Paul  to  thd  Thessalonians,  unidst  a 
number  of  instructive  warnings,  exhortations,  and  encou- 
ragements, contains  a  most  remarkable  prophecy  of  the  pa- 
pal power  under  the  characters  of  **  the  man  of  sin,'*  and 
*'  the  mystery  of  iniquit}'.''  The  principles  described  were 
ao  opposite  to  the  genius  of  Christianity  at  the  time  when  this 
epistle  was  written,  that  it  was  highly  improbable  that  they 
should  ever  prevail  in  the  christian  church;  and,  €<m8iB^ 
quentiy,  a  prediction  like  th*is,  which  answers  in  every  parti- 
cular so  exactiy  to  the  event,  must  be  allowed  to  carry  its 
own  evidence  with  it,  and  to  prove  that  the  author  of  it 
wrote  under  a  divine  influence.' 

The  two  Episdes  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  and  the  one  toTitiUy 
are  just  such  a«  a  prudent  aged  minister  might  Witii  great 
propriety  address  to  a  beloved  young  minister  of  the  gospel.  * 
The  first  episde  of  Paul  to  Timothy  contains  cautions  against 
false  teachers,  directions  concerning  the  worship  of  God  and 
the  behaviour  of  believers,  the  character  and  conduct  to  he 
expected  ^  bishops  and  deacons  and  their  famiHes ;  exhcMr^ 
tations  to  Timotiiy  concerning  his  private  and  puUic  beha- 
viour ;  admonitions  against  several  sins  and  temptations,  unA 
solemn  charges  to  faithfulness.  This  and  the  two  following 
episdes  are  peculiarly  replete  with  instruction  to  minister^ 
and  should  be  continually  studied  and  meditated  on  by  all. 
who  bear  the  sacred  character. 

Paul's  Second  Episde  to  Timothy  was  intended  to  animate 
him  to  endure  persecutions  with  courage  and  constancy,  to 
caution  him  and  others  against  false  teachers  and  corrupt 
professors  of  Christianity,  and  to  direct  and  animate  him  in 
fulfilling  his  ministry  and  in  following  af^er  holiness.  The 
apostie  had  been  for  some  time  under  close  confinement  at 
Rome,  and  had  nothing  before  him  but  the  certain  prospect 
ff  being  cdled  to  suffer  death  in  the  same  cause  to  Which  he 
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had  dftvottd  Us  life.  In  this  situation,  he  expresses  an  en« 
tire  satisfaction  in  reflecting  on  the  part  he  had  acted,  and 
eamesdy  recommends  it  to  his  beloved  pupil  to  follow  his 
example  in  maintaining  the  glorious  cause,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life.  He  appears  throughout  the  episde  to  have  felt  m 
strong  conviction  of  the  truth  of  those  principles  he  had  em« 
braced,  and  glmes  in  the  sufferings  he  had  endured  in  sup- 
port of  theiA. 

The  scope  and  instructions  of  PauPs  Episde  to  Titus  are 
.  similar  to  the  two  preceding  ones  addressed  to  Timothy. 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Philemon  was  written  to  him  in  or* 
der  to  produce  his  cordial  reception  of  his  fugitive  slave, 
Onesimus,  who  had  been  converted  under  St.  Paul's  minis» 
try.  After  he  had  given  satis£aictory  proof  of  a  real  change, 
Pai4  judged  it  proper  to  send  him  back  to  his  master  with 
this  intercessofy  letter.  The.  most  competent  judges  have 
pronounced  it  to  be  an  excellent  specimen  of  fine  writing  of 
the  episttdary  kind.  Indeed  we  can  scarcely  conceive  how 
such  a  cause  as  that  of  Onesimus  could  have  been  pleaded  in 
a  more  interesthig  and  masterly  manner. 

The  Hebrews,  to  whom  the  next  episde  is  addressed,  al- 
lowed the  divine  audiority  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
dierefore  the  writer  of  this  episde  reasoned  with  them 
principally  from  their  scriptures ;  and  he  thought  it  best  to 
eonced  his  name,  that  none  might  be  deterred  by  it  from 
reading  his  arguments^  or  induced  to  receive  them  with  pre* 
jucUce.  He  therefore  entered  upon  his  subject  without  any 
introduction.  That  God,  who  in  former  times  had  spoken 
to  the  progenitors  of  the  Hebrews  by  prophets,  who  made 
known  his  truth  and  will  from  time  to  time  through  succes- 
sive generations,  and  who  had  spoken  to  them  in  divers  me- 
thods, by  personal  conference,  by  dreams  and  visions,  or  by 
supernatural  impulses  upon  their  minds,  had,  under  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  gospel,  spoken  to  them  by  his  own  Son  ap- 
pearing persondly  among  them  in  human  nature.  The  writer 
of  this  epistle,  generally  acknowledged  to  be  Paul,  intended 
to  prove  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  changes 
which  it  had  introduced  and  would  introduce,  to  be  entire- 
ly consistent  with  the  ^^  oracles  of  God,"  as  received  by  the 
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Jews,  so  that  any  man  who  fully  understood  the  Old  Testa- 
ment must  have  expected  the  substance  of  what  was  taught  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  the  events  which  had  occurred. 
It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  he  expressly  aimed  to 
write  an  epistle  which  might  be  put  into  the  hands  either  of 
Judaizing  Christians  or  unbelieving  Jews,  and  read  by  them 
without  any  prejudice  on  account  of  the  person  who  wrote  it. 
The  epistle  opens  with  a  declaration  of  the  personal  and,  me- 
diatorial dignity  of  Christ ;  it  then  shews  his  superiority  to 
Moses,  and  proves  that  in  him  the  types  of  the  law  have  had 
their  full  accomplishment ;  that  he  was  the  substance  of  all 
those  shadows,  and  that  the  ancient  scriptures  taught  Israel 
to  expect  an  entire  new  dispensation,  priesthood,  and  cove- 
nant, under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  The  writer  shews  the  na- 
ture, efficacy,  and  triumphs  of  faith,  by  which  all  the  saints  in 
fcMmer  ages  had  been  accepted  by  God,  and  enabled  to  obey, 
suffer,  and  perform  exploits  in  defence  of  their  holy  religion. 
This  epistle  connects  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New,  and 
elucidates  both  more  fully  than  any  other  episde.    We  here 
find  the  great  doctrines  peculiar  to  Christianity  stated,  proved 
and  applied  to  practical  purposes  in  the  most  convincing 
manner. 

The  General  Episde  of  James  was  not  addressed  to  any 
particular  church,  but  to  the  Jewish  converts  dispersed 
through  the  world.  It  is  not  so  replete  with  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Christianity  as  St.  Paul's  episdes  are  in  general, 
or  indeed  as  the  other  apostolic  episdes  :  for  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  with  a  special  design  of  counteracting 
those  false  teachers  who  in  different  ways  perverted  these 
doctrines,  and  wrested  them  to  their  own  destruction,  and 
that  of  other  men.  It  abounds  with  exhortations  to  the  pa- 
tience of  hope,  and  the  obedience  of  faith  and  love,  widi  which 
various  warnings,  reproofs,  and  encouragementa  lire  inter-t 
spersed. 

The  First  Episde  General  of  Peter  contains  the  same  great 
doctrines  with  which  St.  Paul's  Episdes  are  replete,  applied 
to  the  same  practical  purposes.  It  is  peculiarly  remarkable 
for  the  sweetness,  gendeness,  and  humble  love  with  vhich  it 
is  written. 
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The  Second  Epistle  General  of  Peter  is  remarkable  for  the 
>  energy  with  which  the  writer  inculcates  holiness,  and  the  so- 
lemn yet  affectionate  manner  in  which  he  testifies  against  the 
delusions  of  those  who  neglect  it.  It  appears  that  the  apos- 
tle, by  this  Epistle,  especially  intended  to  put  Christians  upon 
their  guard  against  the  false  apostles  who  perverted  the  gos- 
pel, and  the  pro&ne  scoffers  who  started  objections  to  the 
truth  of  it ;  but  it  is  replete  with  the  most  important  instruc- 
tions on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

John,  in  his  First  Epistle  General,  expatiates  on  the  love 
of  God  to  man,  and  again  and  again  most  pathetically  en- . 
forces  on  believers  love  to  each  other.    He  also  lays  down 
various  marks  and  evidences  by  which  Christians  might  be 
distinguished  from  self  deceivers  and  hypocrites. 

In  his  Second  Epistle,  he  is  supposed  to  put  those  to 
whom  he  wrote  on  their  guard  against  such  heretics  as  af- 
firmed that  Jesus  was  not  really  a  man,  but  only  appeared  to 
be  one,  and  to  do  and  suffer  those  things  which  the  apostles 
amd  evangelists  had  recorded  of  him. 

In  his  Third  Epistle,  he  addresses  Gains  with  exhorta- 
tions to  persevere  in  his  liberal  and  zealous  support  of  those 
who  went  forth  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  cautions  him  against 
the  presumptuous  and  malicious  designs  of  Diotrephes, 

St.  Jude,  in  his  Epistle  General,  cautions  his  brethren 
agsunst  the  same  deceivers  whom  St.  Peter  in  his  Second 
Epistle  had  opposed. 

The  Revelation  of  John  the  Divine  consists  of  matters 
chiefly  prophetical,  which  were  immediately  revealed  to  St. 
John  from  Josus  Christ :  this  took  place  when  he  was  in  the 
isle  of  Patmos,  in  the  Egean  sea,  whither  he  was  banished 
by  the  emperor  Domitian,  A.  D.  95  or  96.  The  Revelation 
opens  with  the  apostle's  account  of  an  extraordinary  vision 
which  he  had  of  the  Lord  Jesus  appearing  to  him  in  glory. 
Then  follow  sevfen  short  epistles  from  Christ  himself  to  the 
seven  principal  churches  in  Asia,  and  after  them  it  contains 
a  series  of  prophecies  relating  to  events  which  would  take 
place  in  the  churph  and  the  nations  of  the  earth,  through  all 
the  subsequent  generations  of  mankind,  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  the  day  of  judgment,  and  the  eternal  state. 
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The  prophetical  part  begins  ivith  the  opening  of  fbe  seals 
in  the  sixth  chapter,  and  has  been  interpreted  to  pre<Uct,  fint, 
the  progress  of  the  gospel,  and  then  the  gradual  undermining 
of  the  pagan  persecuting  Roman  empire,  till  that  was  ter« 
minated  by  the  conversion  of  the  emperors  to  Christianity. 
The  seventh  chapter  has  been  explained  as  predicting  in  the 
former  part  of  it  the  enlargement  of  the  church  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revelation  above  mentioned,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  it  as  describing  the  blessedness  enjoyed  with  Christ 
by  the  martyrs  and  suffering  Christians,  who  had  lived  during 
the  pagan  persecutions. 

In  the  eighth  chapter,  under  the  seventh  seal,  the  sound- 
ing of  seven  trumpets  is  announced.  The  four  trumpets,  the 
sounding  of  which  is  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  are  inter- 
preted to  predict  the  gradual  subversion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire by  the  Goths,  Huns,  Moors,  and  Vandals,  till  tiie  whole 
fabric  seemed  completely  demolbhed  by  the  death  of  Au- 
gustulus. 

The  sounding  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  trumpets,  in  the  ninth 
chapter,  is  interpreted  to  predict  the  Mahometan  imposture 
and  its  destructive  success. 

The  eleventh  chapter  is  interpreted  to  predict  the  state  of 
the  church  in  the  western  regions,  during  the  term  of  die 
fifth  and  sixth  trumpets,  while  Mahometanism  made  such  tre- 
mendous ravages  in  the  east,  or  during  the  period  of  twdve 
hundred  and  sixty  years.  This  prediction  shews  die  ex- 
tremefy  corrupt  state  of  the  nominal  Christian  church  in  the 
dark  or  middle  centuries. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  is  interpreted  to  predict  the  rise, 
establishment,  and  dominion  of  die  papal  persecuting  Roman 
empire.  The  fourteenth  chapter  is  interpreted  as  predicting 
the  opposition  made  by  the  remnant  of  true  believers  to  this 
antichristian  power,  and  their  protest  against  its  abomina- 
tions, and  the  several  stages  of  that  reformatidn,  which  at 
lengdi  was  effected  in  the  protestant  and  reformed  churches: 
widi  a  general  intimation  of  those  tremendous  judgments  by 
which  at  last  the  whole  papal  persecutbg  empire  will  be  de- 
stroyed. The  fifteenth  chapter  contains  a  vision  of  seven 
angels  having  seven  vials,  containing  the  seven  last  plagues 
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which  wcrtf  about  to  be  poured  out,  an4  in  wluch  the  wrath 
*  of  God  would  be  fuUiUed. 

The  sixteenth  chapter  re^ofds^  the  pouring  out  of  the  seven 
vials,  which  is  interpreted  to  predict  the  succession  of  judg- 
ments by  wb^qb  th^  pf^psA  pe]:s^c«itipg  empire  and  church, 
and  ^«ie  iit^f^  the  me^polU  and  centre  of  both,  will  be 
Utter^  dilated.  Tbe  w|)q1^  oI  this  prophecy  is  considered 
aa  yeit  ui)fulfiUed^  Tbe  spveqteentb  ^haptev  gives  a  figura* 
tivfii  d^c^ription  of  the  beast;^,  both  the  tien-horned  beast  ipad 
the  p^€4kx^fi^^  i?««m  vit^  thf;  e^^tenf  and  seat  of  th^r  em* 
pire*  The  eightemth  is  interpreted  by  all  prqtestant  exposi« 
tors  as  fk  fi^99^J  of  the  ulter  desolation  of  Rome.  In  die 
nineteenth  chapter  is  a  prophecy  of  the  subsequent  efforts 
a^i^  tru^  Chinsdfuuty,  made  by  the  remains  of  the  anti- 
chri^tiw  party*  and  of  the  final  victory  obtained  over  them,. 
ending  ii»  their  entire  destruction. 

The  tii^entieth  chaftef:  qpena  with  a  predicuop  of  Satan's 
being  bound  and  ca^it  into  th^  bottomless  pit  for  a  thousand 
yeaff^  ThfB9  the  Sf iUennii^m  or  triuipidiant  reign  of  Christ 
for  n  ijtKm^  yovfs  tajpss  place,  at  the  close  o{  which  Satap 
beiiig  a|^  liberated,  successfully  renews  his  e^prts,  ^nd  im« 
pels  thosf  vbi^m  he.  h^  deceived  to  levy,  war  a^nst  the 
r^nmipt  of  believers,  Hut  at  that  crisis,  fire  from  heaven 
^KmMiaea  tb^  aawlmtfb  th?  devil  is  finally,  consigned  to  the 
place  of  iprm^nl^  th^  general  judgment  immediately  suc- 
ceeds, and  all  the  wicked  being  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  the 
state  of  the  righteous  in  heaven  is  described  in  the  two  con- 
eluding  cbaptera* 

The  predictions  contained  from  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth 
chapter,  are  supposed  to  be  fulfilled,  and  it  is  certain,  that  the 
history  of  lk/^  VQd4  ^^  ^$  &r^  fifteen  or  sixteen  centuries 
^f  the  Cbri^timn  ^a,  ^^m^  vei^  well  to  porre^pond  with  the 
predicti^iW  co^tiuped  in  the^ie  pl^fipter^.  Future  evenU  will 
doubtlesa  cast  Ugbl;  Qn  the  sj^^segupnt  chapters  of  this  prp- 
phetical  book*  These  reyel^t^piis  close  the  canon  of  holy 
scripture,  being  written,  xi^ar  the  end  of  tlie  long  life  of  the 
befeved  disciple  John,  and  more  than  fo^ty  years  aftpr  the 
date  of  the  early  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  are  the  oldest 
books,  of  ibe  New  Testament; 

VOL.  V.  [31] 
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Century  II. 

Trajan  w£is  the  mastef  of  the  Roman  world  in  the  begm-r 
ning  of  this  century.  He  was  the  frien*of  PKny,  and  es- 
teemed the  moat  humanef  and  excellent  of  all^be  Roman  em- 
perors. Yet  tmder  him  we  have  one  of  the  most  audientic 
monuments  of  the  suffering  state  of  the  Chriatia&  world. 
When  such  men  as  Trajan  and  Pliny,  famed  for  mildness, 
prudence,  and  philosophy,  displayed  a  spirit  so  very  opposite 
to  these  pretensions,  what  must  have  been  the  case  in  gene- 
ral? 

The  ingenious  Pliny  had  been  appointed  by  Trajan  to  the 
govemmeilt  of  Bithynia ;  and,  in  the  exercise  of  lus  office  as 
proconsul,  the  Christians,  agsunst  whom  the  severity  of  pre- 
ceding edicts  evidently  subsisted,  were  lMt>ught  before  his. tri- 
bunal. Not  having  before  had  occasion  to  be  present  at  such 
examinations,  the  multitude  of  the  criminals,  and  the  severity 
of  the  laws  against  them,  seem  to  have  greatly  strudc  him, 
and  caused  him  to  hesitate  how  far  he  ought  to  cftrry  them 
into  execution  without  consulting  first  the  emperor  himself. 
The  following  translation  of  the  letter  itself,  written  A.  D. 
107,  will  throw  more  light  upon  the  state  o£  the  church  dun 
perhaps  any  other  monument  of  antiquity  which  has  reach^ 
ed  us.  *  • 

"  C.  Pliny  to  the  Emperor  Drajanywishes  health  : 

"Sire, 

"  It  is  usual  with  me  to  consult  you  in  every  matter 
wherein  I  am  in  doubt,  and  to  submit  to  your  determination; 
for  who  better  than  yoiu*self  can  direct  me  when  I  hesitate, 
or  instruct  me  where  uninformed  ?  Till  now  I  never  had  oc- 
casion to  be  present  at  any  criminal  process  against  the  Chris- 
tians. I  am  ignorant,  therefore,  to  what  extrat  it  is  usual  to 
inflict  punishment  or  urge  persecution.  I  have  much  hesita- 
ted also,  whether  there  should  not  be  some  distinction  made 
between  the  young  and  old ;  and,  in  the  application  of  the  tor- 
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ture,  whether  tiyate  should  not  be  a  difference  between  the  ro* 
bust  and  the  delicate  i  whether  pardon  should  not  be  offered 
to  penitence,  or  whether  an  jopenly  professing  Christian  shall 
be  allowed  to  retract  in  .oxtier  to  escape  punishment ;  whether 
.the  profession  itself  Is  to  be  ^garded  as  a  cri^ie,  however  in* 
nocent  in  othjcr  respects  the  professor  may  be,  .or  whether  the 
jcrimes  attached  to  the  nain^  ^usjt  be  proved  before  they  are 
liable  to  suffer. 

^^  In  the  interval,  my  ipethod  with  ^  .Christians  who  have 
been  impeached  as  such  has  been  fhis :  I  interrogated  diem, 
Ai^e  you  Christians  ?  If  they  avowed  it,  I  asked  the  same 
question  a  second  and  a  third  time,  threatening  them  with 
the  punishment  decreed  by  the  law.  If  they  still  persisted, 
I  ordered  them  to  be  executed  on  jthe  spot,  for  whatever  their 
profession  of  religion  might  be,  I  had  not  the  least  doubt  that 
Buch  perverseness  and  inflexible  obstinacy  certaii^ly  ought  to 
be  punished* 

^*  There  are  others  infected  with  this  madness,  who,  being 
^oman  citizens,  I  adjudged  to  be  trjanspoited  to  Rome  for 
your  immediate  cognizance^  . 

^^  In  the  discussion  of  this  matter,  accusations  multipjiying, 
a  diversity  of  cases  occurred.  A  schedule  of  names  was  sent 
ine  by  an  unknown  accuser  ;  but,  when  {  cited  the  persons, 
many  denied  the  fact  that  they  were  or  ever  had  been  Chris- 
tians i  and,  repeating  after  me  the  usual  formula,  addresse4 
the  Gods,  offered  supplications  with  wine  and  frankincense  to 
your  image,  which,  with  the  statues  of  other  deities,  I  ha4 
ordered  to  be  produced,  adding  their  maledictions  of  Christ, 
to  which,  I  am  assured,  no  real  Christian  by  any  torments 
could  be  coiy^pelled.  These,  therefore,  I  thought  proper  to 
discharge. 

^'  Others,  named  by  an  informer,  at  first  acknowledged 
themselves  Christians,  and  then  denied  it,  pretending  that 
though  they  had  been  such,  they  had  renounced  the  prpfes* 
sion*  All  thes^adored  your  image  and  the  statue^  of  the 
gods,  and  at  the  same  time  called  Christ  an  accursed  object. 

*^  From  their  affirmations,  |  learned,  that  the  sum  of  all 
their  offence,  call  it  fault  or  error,  was  that  on  a  day  fixe^ 
they  used  to  assemble  before  sunrise,  ax^d  smg  together  ix^  aU 
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ternate  respoMes  tiyniiis  to  dimt  as  a  deitjr,  bmditig  tbem* 
fiieivcs  by  llic  sofenui  ^ngAgcmcnts  tif  kn  oftth  not  to  oonMiiit 
any  manner  of  wickedness ;  tobe  guilty  tieMier  -of  ttieft,tiM' 
robbery,  nor  adi^ery ;  never  to  break  a  promise,  or  keep 
barck  a  deposit  when  called  upon.  Tins  setrioe  being  cod«- 
cluded,  it  was  dieir  custom  to  separate,  and  meet  togedier 
again  for  a  repattt,  promiscuous  indeed,  and  witfiont  any  dis* 
tinction  of  rank  or  sex,  but  perfectly  harmless :  and  even  from 
this  they  had  desisted  since  the  pubKcation  oF  my  edict,  for-  • 
bidding,  according  to  your  orders,  all  dubs  and  associations. 
"'  For  farther  information,  I  ihdught  it  necessary,  in  older 
to  come  at  die  truth,  to  put  two  damsels  who  w«re  caBed 
deaconesses  to  the  torture ;  but  I  could  esitort  nodiing  fmm 
them  but  die  acknowlodgment  of  a  superstition  as  depraved 
as  immoderate,  and  therefore  desisting  froas  farther  investi* 
JSation,  I  hasted  to  consult  yon :  for,  indeed,  the  matter  ap- 
peared to  me  deserving  the  most  attentive  consideration,  es-* 
pecially  in  the  view  cf  the  immense  numbers  of  those  who 
are  involved  in  this  dangerous  preditaM(ent ;  fiMr  infarttntions 
tCk'P  already  brought  against  multitudes  of  dl  ages,  of  all  or» 
ders,  3ttd  of  bodi  isexes ;  and  more  will  be  impespched,  for  the 
contagioa  tS  this  superstition  has  not  only  widely  s^lread 
over  the  cities  and  village^  but  reached  even  the  ftrmfaottses. 
I  am  of  opinion,!  however,  ihftt  it  mty  yet  be  stopped  and  cor* 
reeled,  for  it  is  levidemdiat  the  temples,  which  I  Yiomid  neariy 
deserted,  begin  to  be  frequetfted,  and  the  stfcred  aokmnitiesy 
that  for  a  long  time  h^  Ixetk  suspended,  are  come  again  into 
practice :  so  diat  now  there  is  a  brisk  vide  of  victims  for  sacri* 
fices,  where  beffore  there  scarcely  could  be  found  a  purdiaser. 
Whence  I  camiot  but  conclude,  that  the  boHc  of  the  peofde 
may  be  reclaimed,  if  impunity  be  allowed  to  repentance." 

The  following  reply  of  Trajan  to  Pliny  caatts  a  fuDer  light 
upon  the  subject,  and  enables  as  to  form  veiy  dear  views  of 
the  state  of  the  Christian  church  at  that  time. 
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Trajan  to  PKny. 

^  My  dxah  Plint, 

^  You  hav«  certakity  followed  the  right  track  in  the 
i3kcu9siofi  of  the  causeft  relative  to  the  impeachment  of  the 
Christians.  No  certain  rule  can  be  laid  down  invariably  to 
to  be  adhered  to  in  all  cases.  They  are  not  to  be  hunted  up 
by  informers,  but  if  impeached  and  convicted,  let  them  be 
executed :  only  with  this  restriction,  that  if  any  person  deny 
that  he  is  a  Christian,  and  demonstrate  it  by  offering  suppli^ 
cation  to  our  gods,  however  suspicious  his  conduct  may  have 
been  before,  his  penitence  shall  secure  his  pardon.  But,  un« 
less  every  information  has  the  accuser's  name  annexed,  what- 
lever  be  the  mme  charged  it  is  not  to  be  regarded,  as  it  would 
be  a  precedent  of  the  worst  sort,  and  totally  contrary  to  tiie 
maxims  d  my  government." 

These  letters  appear  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  state 
of  Christianity,  and  tha  dn^adful  persecutions  to  which  the 
faithfol  were  exposed.  The  inference  is  fair  and  indisputable, 
thttt  under  otiier  emperots  and  other  governors  the  Christians 
would  not  meet  with  mxutt  liberal  treatment. 

It  is  evident,  by  the  laws  then  in  force,  that  it  was  a  capi- 
tal crime  for  any  man  to  be  a  Christian,  and  that  nothing  else 
was  necessary  for  his  instant  execution,  thsm  his  own  confes- 
sion or  conviction  l^  evidence  of  the  fact,  or  even  his  refu- 
sal to  commit  an  act  of  idolatry  when  accused,  in  order  to  his 
exculpation. 

It  is  clear  tiiat  die  humane  Trajan  and  the  philosophic 
Pliny  appear  not  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the 
law,  or  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  executing  it  in  all  its 
rigour.  Pliny  confesses  he  had  ordered  such  capital  punish- 
ment to  be  hiflicted  on  many,  chargeable  with  no  crime  but 
their  profession  of  Christianity ;  and  the  emperor  confirms 
the  justice  of  the  sentence,  and  enjoins  the  continuance  of 
such  executions,  without  exception  in  favour  of  any  who  did 
not  apostatise,  curse  the  Lord  Christ,  and  worship  the  idols 
of  paganism. 
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Never  was  a  tesdmony  so  nobk  and  unequivocal  given  to 
the  excellence  of  the  Christian  character ;  of  their  piety, 
purity^  and  peaceable  conduct.  So  that  no  man  could  belong 
|o  ^his  holy  community,  whose  outward  walk  and  conversa- 
tion did  not  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all 
things.  Even  delicate  women  are  put  to  the  torture,  in  order 
to  try  if  their  weakness  will  not  betray  them  into  accusatioas 
of  their  brethren.  But  not  a  word,  not  a  chaige  can  be  exf 
torted  capable  of  bearing  the  semblance  of  evil  or  crime.  To 
worship  Christ  their  God  ;  to  meet  for  praise  and  prayer  and 
mutual  instruction  ;  to  form  engagements  to  abstain  firom 
ev^ry  evil  word  and  work ;  to  be  examines  and  reprovers  of 
that  wicked  and  adulterous  generation ;  to  celebrate  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  their  faith  in  the  participation  of  the  supper  of 
the  Loard,  and  the  repast  of  Christian  fellowship  wUch  at* 
tended  it :  these  are  the  depraved  superstition^  the  execrable 
crimes,  which  nothing  bu^  a  Christian's  blood  pan  expiate. 
There  must  be  something  divine  in  that  doctrine,  that  can 
enable  men  thus  to  live  and  thus  to  die.  IThere  must  be  great 
depravity  in  human  nature,  when  such  characters  as  PUny 
and  Trajan  embrue  their  hands  in  innocent  blood,  and  decree 
such  atrocious  judgments  against  persons  so  aniiable  and 
just  even  by  their  own  acknowledgment* 

These  letters  furnish  evidence  of  the  singular  peaceable* 
ness  of  the  Christians,  ax^d  their  great  care  to  give  no  offence, 
and  to  submit  even  to  the  most  unjiist  requisitions.  Persons 
of  all  ranks,  of  every,  age  and  sex,  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  The  body  was  so  va$ft  as  to  leave  the  pagan 
temples  a  desert,  and  their  priests  soUtary.  Scarce  a  vicuni 
was  ever  brought,  or  a  sacred  solemnity  observed,  through 
the  paucity  of  worshippers.  The  defection  from  paganism 
must  have  been  wonderfully  general  and  striking,  which  could 
have  produced  such  effects.  But  the  Christians  neither  abused 
their  power  to  resist  government,  nor  acted  with  the  less  mo- 
deration in  their  worship,  careful  not  to  bring  down  upon 
themselves  unnecessary  sufferings.  They  knew  the  edicts 
against  them,  and  assembled,  to  avoid  offence,  before  break  of 
day,  in  their  several  congregations  at  the  houses  pf  the  faitt^- 
ful. 
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A  ittore  unequivocal  evidence  cannot  be  given  of  the  God- 
head of  Christ,  as  universaUy  admitted  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
church.  The  heathen,  who  knew  the  import  of  singing  hj^mns 
to  their  deities,  could  not  but  regard  die  person  to  whom  such 
hymns  were  addressed  as  rea)ly  and  truly  God  in  their  esti- 
mation. If  the^  Christians  could  have  adored  a  man,  they 
would  not  have  found  such  reluctance  to  cast  a  pinch  of 
frankincense  on  the  ahar  before  the  image  of  Trajan,  in  order 
to  save  themselves  from  torments,  and  death  in  itsmost  tre- 
mendous forms. 

It  is  awfiil  to  consider  the  test  to  which  die  Christians 
were  brought,  and  the  fearful  evidence  which  appeared  how 
many  had  assumed  the  name  of  Christian  and  deserted  pa- 
ganism, who  had  never  drank  in  the  spirit  of  vital  Christian- 
ity ;  and,  therefore,  when  persecution  arose,  they  fell  away 
from  their  profession.  We  have  conclusive  evidence  of  die 
power  of  God  in  supporting  his  people  under  every  su£Fering 
and  terror,  in  the  very  damsels  who  were  tortured.  Almost 
incisedible  to  modem  vulgar  Christianity  as  this  may  be,  we 
see  such  things  have  been. 

Nothing  can  afford  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  sufferings 
of  die  church,  than  that  the  very  best  of  the  emperors  had 
their  hands  deeply  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  martyrs.  During 
die  reign  of  Trajan,  a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  we  may 
collect  from  the  specimen  which  authentic  history  has  pre- 
served, how  dreadful  their  case  must  have  been.  It  appears 
diat  his  edicts  were  unrepealed,  and  condnued  in  full  force. 
Wherever  the  activity  of  magistrates  or  the  malignity  of  ac- 
cusers brought  fordi  di«ir  charges,  real  or  supposed,  the  inno- 
cent suffered.  Being  the  object  of  general  odium,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  but  diat  every  accusation  against  them  was 
credited.  It  was  more  easy  to  condemn  than  examine.  Chris- 
tians, from  their  renunciation  of  all  false  deides,  were  term.- 
ed  atheists ;  from  their  nighdy  and  secret  assemblies,  sup- 
posed to  perform  mysteries  that  were  in  their  nature  the  most 
horrid,  and  under  the  covert  of  darkness  to  commit  the 
'  greatest  impurities,  to  be  the  implacable  enemies  of  mankind, 
secret  rebels  against  government.  These  and  a  multitude  of 
odier  evils,  which  were  supposed  to  be  inseparably  connect* 
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ed  wild  ChriseMBiiy^  lendkr^  them  oior^  <>bMfluq«Mb  t)^ 
men  of  any  other  relif^  But  ChritliMiity  mUil9|e4  i«  aU 
its  points  against  empows,  priests,  and  ph^loaophers  |  and. 
Chria^ana^  wilb  an  intrepidity  and  seal  which  no  tomwt* 
could  suppress*  wouldai;  all  haaaids  pippagnie  thtiTggpwoQPt 
and  make  known  their  religion. 

From  these  assumed  premises,  notldni^  was  e^ier  than  to^ 
convict  every  Christian,  in  the  ji^lgment  of  his  he^ha<i  ena»- 
mies,  of  the  most  comjpiiiBated  crimes.  And  whfvev<er  an  ao* 
cuser  was  found,  the  law  could  not  easily  be  prevented  £ron^ 
taking  its  course  against theau  The  hinocence ci thmUyes 
was  no  protection.  Not  only  was  this  not  credited,  h^  t^ek 
own  confessions  of  Christianity,  and  obatinate  resistance  to 
every  idolatrous  rite,  left  them  without  a  plea  in  the  £ace  of 
the  edicts  that  must  judge  them.  No  doubt  the  hummity  o£ 
some  governors,  and  probatdy  die  avarice  of  othor9«  pro- 
cured, in  many  places,  a  sort  of  quiet  impunity.  Yet,  with 
every  reasonable  deduction  for  the  probable  amount  of  su^h 
exceptioos,  the  sufferings  of  the  church  under  such  edicts 
have  been  deplorable,  and  nothing  but  its  divine  original  and 
support  could  have  sustained  it  in  the  fire,  and  spread  its  con- 
quests over  the  obdurate  and  pr^udiced  hearts  of  men.. 

An.  117.  The  edicts  of  Tnyanand  preceding  emyerors 
against  the  Christians  continued  unrepealed  under  Adrian. 
But  his  rescript  to  Minucius  Fundanua,  ttie  next  pro-consulf 
enjoins  a  mitigation  of  their  state.  Idle  damoura  must  not 
be  heard,  but  if  any  thing  contrary  to  the  laws  was  proved, 
they  must  take  their  course. 

The  Christians  about  this  time  were  persecuted  from  an 
unexpected  quarter.  Always  hated  by  the  Jews,  and  perae-i 
cuted  wherever  they  prevailed,  a  respite  from  their  malice 
had  been  enjc^ed  since  the  fearful  vengeance  executed  on  Je* 
rusalem  and  that  nation  by  Titus.  But  their  prejudice  re*» 
specting  the  Messi^  i  the  uncoi)querable  hope  of  a  temporal 
deliverer ;  and  their  numbers^  though  thinned  by  slaughter, 
engaged  them  once  BKure  to  rally  under  the  standard  of  Bar- 
chochebas,  and  contend  with  the  Romans  for  empire.  During 
the  course  of  this  rebellion,  the  Christians,  refusing  to  join 
the  standard  of  this  fiEdse  Messiahy/uiffered  the  most  atrocious 
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indigiiitks,  and  were  massacred  without  morcjr,  till  dia  faH 
of  Ae  rebd,  and  the  dsstrucdon  of  his  adherents,  once  more 
covered  them  from  his  rage.  ^ 

The  destructive  earthquakes  and  odier  calamities  which 
htely  befel  several  of  the  Asiatic  cities,  being  had  by  the 
pagan  priests  to  the  door  of  the  Christians^  whom  they  con* 
sidered  as  atheists  for  not  believing  in  the  pagan  deities, 
they  were  sacrificed  cruelly  as  victims  in  the  supposed  anger 
of  the  offended  deities.  But  the  emperor  Adrian,  on  a  re- 
presentation from  them,  issued  a  fresh  decreci  fbibidding 
Christians  merely  as  such  to  be  molested. 

An.  161.  His  successor,  Marcus  Aurelius,  so  highly  cele* 
brated  for  wisdom,  virtue,  and  philosophic  attainments,  soon 
discovered  his  bitter  enmity  against  Christianity  and  its  pto* 
fossors.  Believing  all  the  atrocious  charges  of  the  pagan 
priests  and  infidel  sophists  against  the  Christians,  and  deaf  to 
the  remonstrances  and  apologies  of  Justin  Martyr  and  others 
in  their  favour,  he  let  loose  his  savage  magistrates  on  them, 
and  they  died  under  the  imputation  of  crimes  which  they  ab* 
horred.  Never  had  the  Christians  more  unjust  and  cruel 
treatment.  Polycarp,  Justin  Martyr,  and  others,  fell  before 
the  implacable  enmity  of  the  philosopher,  and  whole  churches 
were  neariy  extirpated  by  the  malice  and  cruelty  of  his  pro- 
consuls. 

An.  180.  The  character  of  Commodus  appears  the  very 
reverse  of  Aurelius.  He  was  an  epicure,  and  abandoned  to 
every  vice.  Marcia,  a  woman  of  mean  original,  was  a  be- 
loved concubine  of  the  emperor  ;  and,  having  great  influence 
over  him,  employed  it  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  whom  she 
either  pitied  or  esteemed.  There  is  something  in  real  Chris- 
tian virtue  venerable  in  the  eyes  even  of  profligates.  God 
can  make  the  basest  of  persons  subservient  to  die  purposes 
of  his  own  glory,  and  the  good  -of  his  church.  Henry  die 
Vlllth  no  more  meant  die  reformation  than  Commodus  the 
protection  of  Christianity. 

The  Christians  of  this  century,  being  generally  illiterate 

men,  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  and  its  atonement, 

and  entered  not  into  the  niceties  of  disquisition  on  the  nature 

/  and  attributes  of  God  or  the  human  soul.    In  this  period, 
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however^  mattert  unhappily  took  a  differont  tum,  and  men, 
aflFectiiig  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  began  to  introduce 
a  philosophical  Christianity,  pregnant  with  all  the  hereaieB 
tfiat  have  since  infested  the  Christian  worM.  Pnfsumiag  to 
C3q>lain  every  thing,  and  reconcile  incomprehansible'  truths 
to  human  capacities,  they  involved- themselves  in  endless 
errors.  *> 

^  Trajtfi,  from  the  commencement  of  liis  reign,  had  endea- 
vourad  to  revive  the  decaying  interests  of  literature,  but  the 
Augustan  age  returned  no  more.  The  philosophers  of  the 
diflFerent  sects  still  hdd  thur  ground,  but  the  eclectics,  witii 
Ammonius  at  their  head,  taking  Plat»  for  their  teacher,  and 
engrafting  on  him  all  that  was  applicable  from  the  other  sects, 
prevailed,  espectdly  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  spread 
from  thence  universally. 

Christianity,  wUch  hitherto  had  litde  to  boast  of  its  con-» 
verts  among  the  learned  and  philosophic,  began  now  to  re- 
ceive a  spurious  adoption  by  these  new  disciples  of  Plato,  but 
suffered  grievously  from  the  unnatural  alliance.  From  tiiis 
school  came  forth  men  famous  in  their  day,  Justin,  Origan, 
Tertullian,  and  many  others ;  zealous  indeed  in  apologies  for 
the  Christian  cause,  and  ready  to  die  rather  dian  renounce 
their  profession,  yet  holding  a  Christianity  of  a  very  equivo* 
cal  nature.  From  their  writings  originated  the  doctrines  of 
Pelagius  Arius,  and  all  the  train  of  exalters  of  human  aUli- 
ty,  and  ddiasers  of  the  g^ry  and  atonement  of  God  oor  Sa* 
viour.  They  retained  the  profession,  tide,  and  garb  of  phSo- 
sophy,  and  meant  to  add  thereby  a  dignity  to  the  Christian 
reUgion.    The  declension  of  vital  Christianity  followed. 

Instead  of  keeping  to  the  Scripture  language,  and  being 
content  to  be  ignorant  of  what  faith  adores,  and  reason  can* 
not  scan,  their  attempts  to  pry  into  the  things  which  are  abov^ 
human  comprehension  opened  a  door  of  endless  controversy 
about  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  mode  of  his  divine  sub- 
sistence ;  concerning  the  person  and  glory  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
respecting  the  souls  of  men,  and  a  future  state.  The  con- 
sequence wa^  a  departure  from  the  essentials  of  Christianity, 
die  vicarious  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  influences 
Qf  ^e  Holy  Ghost  on  the  human  Ii^eart. 
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-  UiMier  n  dbetatioii  of  greater  atnrituali^  esalliag  die 
aoul  to  suUimer  purity  and  human  perfection,  they  placed  the 
great  objects  of  rdigion  in  contemplation,  retirement  from 
die  world,  and  bodily  mcMrtification.  Hence  sprung,  in  the  sue* 
ceeding  ages,  the  whole  brood  of  mystics,  monks,  hermits, 
and  recluses.    The  prinfiides  of  Platonism  produced  their 
ascetic  rules,  aad  seclusion  from  human  society,  with  all  the 
o^ils  inseparable  from  a  state  so  unnatural,  and  contrary  to 
eveiy  thmg  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth. 
•  From  these  sources  flowed  numerous  errors.    Their  very 
names  would  fill  pages.    Some  of  the  leading  features  will 
appear  when  we  consider  the  prmcipal  personages  who  flou- 
rished in  this  period  of  the  Christian  church ;  we  shall  there- 
fore present  to  the  view  of  our  readers  some  of  the  most  emi* 
nent  personages  and  writers  to  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
Justin,  sumamed  the  Martyr,  stands  first  on  the  ranks  of 
die  Alexandrian  school,  and  among  the  wise  men  of  diis 
world,  who  began  to  combat  paganism  with  the  weapons  ra- 
ther of  earthly  than  of  heavenly  temper.    The  account  that 
he  gives,  of  himself  is,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Neapolis,  in 
Samaria,  had  a  learned  education,  and  went  to  the  famed 
school  of  Alexandria  for  improvement.    There  his  inquisi- 
tive mind  engaged  in  philosophical  pursuits ;  ranged  through 
each  sect  in  turn ;  and  found  nothing  conclusive  or  satisfiK* 
xory.    The  Platonic  system,  which  he  had  last  endeavoiire4 
to  fathom,  appeared  to  him  most  specious  and  attractive. 
When  taking  one  of  his  contemplative  walks  by  die  sea-side, 
he  providentially  met  an  aged  Christian  on  the  shore,  where 
one  question  having  led  to  another,  the  unknown  stranger  di- 
rected him  to  the  prophets,  as  more  ancient,  and  infinitely 
.  wiser  than  all  the  philosophers.    He  opened  to  him  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  exhorted 
him  above  all  things  to  pray  to  God  and  his  Christ  to  enligh- 
ten his  understanding.    They  parted ;  remained  unknown  to 
each  other ;  but  from  that  moment  a  new  scene  opened  to 
Justin's  view.    He  examined  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  and 
became  a  Christian,  and  soon  after  proceeded  to  Rome,  to 
combat  heretics,  and  present  to  the  emperor  Pius  his  first 
apology  for  (lis  Christian  brethren.    In  din  he  {completely 
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fefuivs  the  oh«rg€t  brought  agsiost  Am^  detcribct  thear  iv«r- 
ihip,  and  vindicates  their  purity  and  aimplici^. 

After  a  considerable  absence,  returmag  to  Rome,  the  bioedy 
persecution  of  his  brethren  roused  his  spirit  to  address  tho 
bitter,  philosophic  AureQus  on  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of 
tfiese  exeeutioQs.  Cresceos  impeached  hiinbefisre  the  pre* 
feet.  He  was  committed  to  prison  and  executed^  but  he  stea* 
dtly  avowed  his  veneration  far  Christ,  and  his  reftmsl  to  com- 
ply  with  every  act  of  idolatry  required  of  him.    An.  163. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  reverence  the  martyr,  and  to  hope 
that  the  root  of  the  matter  was  in  him,  but  many  things  of  a 
suspicious  nature  are  found  in  his  writings.  He  speaks  of  ju8« 
ti&cation,  regeneration,  and  forgiveness  of  past  sins  through 
Jesus  Christ,  and  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  divine  illu- 
mination I  but  his  Platonic  opinions  blend  with  his  Christian 
profession.  He  insinuates  that  Plato  and  Christ  taug^  near- 
ly the  same  doctrines ;  supposes  a  general  illumination  tram 
God  in  the  pagan  sophists,  a  particle  of  the  divbe  word, 
which  he  calls  the  Son  of  God,  and  innate  in  every  man.*— 
Though  it  may  be  hoped  that  he  was  a  good  man,  and  a  real 
Christian,  yet  still  he  remained  a  Platonist,  a  mystic,  or  self- 
sufficient  patron  of  innate  moral  power,  and  far  too  philoso- 
phical to  be  scriptural.  The  wisdom  of  the  schods  of  Alex- 
andria had  darkened  the  brightness  of  evangelical  glory  in 
his  mind,  and  rendered  him,  in  many  points  of  Christian 
doctrine,  a  very  miserable  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

Irenaeus,  who  presided  over  the  church  of  Lyons,  was  elect- 
ed bishop.  An.  178,  and  martyred  about  203.  He  was  a 
Greek,  and  learned  the  barbarous  language  of  Gaul,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  instruct  its  inhabitants.  The  labours  of  his  min- 
istry were  great,  and  of  his  writings  still  greater.  He  com- 
bated all  the  heresies  then  subsisting  in  the  church.  The 
very  names  of  these  are  an  awful  witness  how  much  and 
among  how  many  the  purity  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and 
practice  had  begun  to  be  corrupted.  He  is  hr  more  valua^ 
ble  in  confuting  his  adversaries  than  in  delineating  evangeli- 
cal truth.  Like  Justin,  his  philosophic  opinions  mingle  with 
and  debase  the  Christian  purity.     He  quits  the  scriptural 
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grouidt  of  CbdV  dcetioii  «&d  gi<ftci»)  and  siippoBes  dl  <hflt 
self«80iBcieiicy  of  the  ImiBftti  tmeUett  and  human  ageticjr, 
whkh  beapaaks  a  man  too  little  aequainted  with  his  own  heart. 
Irenmis,  however,  has  in  an  unequivocal  manner  avowed  the 
deity  of  our  fltaivionr,  the  redemption  effected  by  his  bloody 
and  our  union  in  the  second  Adam  Jesus  Christ,  though  mix* 
ed  with  a  ftrrago  of  philoaophic  notions. 

Tenollian,  who  flourislied  from  IM  to  2S0,  is  a  striking  in- 
stance how  much  wisdom  and  weakness,  learning  and  igno* 
ranee,  faith  and  'folly,  truth  and  error,  goodness  and  delu* 
sion,  may  be  mixed  up  in  the  composition  of  the  same  per** 
son.  No  man  more  distinguished  himself  in  defence  of  the 
Christians,  or  possessed  a  larger  fund  of  all  that  whs  in  that 
day  esteemed  deep  philosophical  research.  Yet  no  man  ex* 
hausted  his  zeal  more  about  trifles,  or  set  more  value  upon. 
wfll^worship  and  voluntary  humility. 

There  are  many  other  respectable  personages,  whom  we 
cannot  particularly  notice,  though  famous  in  their  generation. 
Pansnus,  of  Alexandria  ;  Dionysius,  of  Corinth  ;  Theophi* 
lus,  of  Antioch ;  Melito,  of  Sardis  ;  ApoUinaris,  of  Hiera* 
polfs ;  Athenagoras,  and  others,  whose  writings  prove  that 
the  fcith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  in  the  Scriptures  of 
truth,  was.  still  preserved  in  its  purity.  And,  though  in 
many  of  them  it  was  obscured  by  philosophic  novelties  and 
Platonic  explications,  yet  the  great  foundations  of  a  triupe 
God,  the  incarnation  of  Jehovah  the  Son,  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  the  conscience,  the  one  atonement,  the  ef* 
ficacy  of  faith,  and  the  necessity  of  hoHness  may  be  found  in 
all  the  earlier  writers,  too  often  indeed  mixed  with  fables, 
fanciful  explanations,  absurd  allegories,  and  practices  desti* 
tute  of  all  authority  from  the  oracles  of  God. 

The  best  part  of  the  church  was  not  that  which  was  mo^t 
visible ;  the  greatest  purity  of  doctrine  and  simplicity  of 
practice  was  to  be  fonnd  not  among  the  wiser  philosophic 
Christians,  but  the  more  unlettered  and  inferior  pastors  and 
people,  who,  without  being  able  to  read  Hermes  or  Plato, 
contented  themselves  with  the  evangelists  and  epistles,  and 
lived  and  died  in  obscurity,  examples  of  every  tfiing  that  is 
exceHent  and  of  good  report.    But  they  left  no  writmgs  that 
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attsoct  curiosity,  nor  stood  in  anjr  eminence  of  station  or  lite* 
rsture  to  engage  that  admiration,  whi^h  is  oftener  attached 
.to  what  is  counted  great,  than  to  what  is  umplf  good. 

The  simplicity  of  gospel  truth  ill  accords  widi  a  farrago  of 
rites  and  cereoKmies.  Nothing  could  be  more  unadorned 
than  the  primitive  worship.  A  plain  man  chosen  from  among 
his  fellows,  in  his  common  garb,  stood  up  to  speak,  or  s^ 
down  to  read  the  scriptures,  to  as  many  as  chose  to  assemble 
in  the  house  appointed.  A  back  room,  and  that  often  a  mean 
one,  or  a  garret  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  observation,  was  their 
temple.  The  recorded  particulars  of  their  worship  were 
those  still  observed  in  the  true  churches  of  Christ  througfaoi^ 
the  world.  Hymns  sung  to  Christ  as  their  God  appeared  to 
the  heathens  a  prcminent  and  strikmg  feature  of  the  Chris- 
tian worship.  The  Holy  Scriptures  were  read  in  portions ; 
and  the  presbyter  or  bishop,  or  two  or  three  of  the  congrega^ 
tion,  who  were  endued  with  prophetic  or  preaching  talents, 
spoke  a  word  of  exhortation  to  the  people,  agreeably  to  the 
scriptures  which  had  been  read.  Prayer  from  the  heart, 
without  a  prompter,  followed :  the  bishop  or  f»resbyter  led 
the  devotions,  to  which  the  people  replied  with  a  loud  and 
audible  Amen.  The  whole  was  a  spiritual,  not  a  formal 
service.  He  that  led  the  worship  prayed  from  his  heart,  and 
out  of  its  abundance.  We  have  yet  no  trace  of  any  form  or 
established  ritual.  The  mode  of  worship  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  several  churches  ahd  its  ministers. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Supper  of  die  Lord  closed  the  devo- 
tions of  his  day.  It  was  as  constant  as  the  return  of  tiiat  day, 
and  eveiy  member  of  the  phurch  as  constandy  a  participant. 
A  friendly  meal  or  feast,  called  ogapm^  from  the  love  and 
union  in  which  they  kept  it,  served  at  once  as  anopportuniQr 
of  mimstering  an  act  of  charity  to  the  poor,  and  of  testifying 
their  imion  in  one  body,  where  all  distinctions  of  poor  or  rich 
were  laid  aside,  and  all  with  humble  equality  acknowledged 
themselves  members  of  the  living  head  Christ,  and  of  one 
another. 

Then  every  man  produced  according  to  his  ability,  weekly, 
what  he  had  laid  by  for  charitable  purposes.  This  formed  a 
fund  of  oblations,  under  the  controul  of  die  church,  for  all 
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the  vflrimis  purposes  of  general  good,  such  as  the  provision 
for  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  the  support  of  evangelists,  the 
relief  of  the  persecuted,  and  for  the  assistance  of  such  churches 
and  persons  whose  indigence  called  for  the  help  of  their 
richer  brethren.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  part  of  this 
fund  was  appropriated  to  pay  Ae  salaries  of  any  minister  of 
the  sanctuary,  unless  as  he  came  under  the  tide  of  an  itine* 
rant  evangelist,  and  incapable  of  providing  his  own  mainte- 
nance, or  as  one  who^  being  wholly  occupied  in  the  gospel 
work,  was  justly  entitled  to  live  by  the  gospel. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  prevalence  of  sound  doctrine 
and  gospel  practice  in  this  century,  a  spirit  of  pride  and  pre- 
eminence began  to  debase  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary. 
From  the  equality  of  the  first  pastors,  a  second  race  ascended 
one  step  above  their  fellows,  smd,  from  the  greater  progress 
of  Christianity,  and  the  necessary  calls  to  attend  to  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  whole,  superiority  of  some  over  others  be* 
came  established  by  universal  cmisent.  Instead  of  litde 
households  united  imder  one  preslq^ter,  tiie  churches  in  many 
places  became  numerous,  as  well  as  the  multitude  of  gtten* 
dants  in  each.  Towns  and  districts  adjacent  naturally  be- 
came connected,  and  a  president  was  found  necessary.  Where 
a  vast  body  of  Christians  was  collected,  one  man  was  insuffi- 
cient for  9JI  the  calls  of  the  church  and  people.  Assistants 
were  taken  in,  and  deacons,  though  first  instituted  only  for 
the  care  of  the  poor,  were  employed  in  other  inferior  depart- 
ai^ents  <^  ministerial  service.  From  a  single  society,  governed 
by  its  own  members  under  apostolic  superintendence,  unioi) 
was  formed  between  several,  and  a  superior  chosen  by  gene- 
ral sufirage,  or  received  from  die  oldest  congregation.  Many 
churches  were  thus  associated,  and,  on  occasions  of  general 
concern,  they  met  to  ccmsult  in  a  body  composed  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  deputed  from  the  several.societies,  of  which 
the  pastor  or  bishop  was  always  one.  At  first  they  ^>peared 
merely  as  the  delegates  of  the  respective  congregations,  but 
when  thus  frequentiy  assembled,  they  soon  began  to  assume 
authority,  and'  imperceptibly  to  act  in  their  own  name,  in- 
stead of  that  of  the  pe<^le,  to  prescribe  without  consulting 
them,  and  graduidly^^eparating  themselves  as  a  clerical  body. 
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too  frei|uendy  endeavoured  to  aggiaiidize  dieinaelves,  arro* 
gating  privileges  and  distinctions  unknown  in  the  first  lowly 
days  of  the  church,  and  rising  in  self-importance  on  every  ac* 
quisitipn  of  power  to  which  veneration  for  their  leaders  made 
the  people  submit.  Notwidistanding  die  piety^  humility, 
and  prudence  of  the  best,  the  loftier  and  more  imperious 
generally  took  the  lead  in  their  synods  ;  influence  degenerated 
into  dominion,  and  counsels  into  canons. 

As  the  borders  of  Christianity  were  enlarged,  and  the 
number  of  bishops  increased,  they  naturally  united  in  one 
great  confederate  republic,  of  *  which  they  were  become  the 
beads  and  leaders  i  and^  as  at  first  a  bishop  or  bishops  were 
appointed,  where  they  had  several  presb)rters  their  assistants, 
so  another  step  became  necessary.  When  a  lar^  district  or 
province  met  in  assembly,  and  many  bishops  were  present,  a 
superior  was  still  needful  for  order,  to  manage  debates,  and 
maintain  uniformity  in  their  sessions.  Then  archbishops 
arose,  and  as  the  church  thus  grew  more  monarchical,  great 
capitals  and  very  extensive  sees  mounted  into  patriarchs;  tiU 
at  last  the  attempt  to  imitate  imperial  state  led  to  one  su* 
preme  visible  head :  though  this  did  not  take  place  till  after 
ages  of  abuse. 

.  Assumed  pomp  and  dignity  required  a  sort  of  maintenance 
very  different  from  the  state  when  the  pastor  wrought  with 
his  own  hands  to  minister  to  his  necessities,  and  laboured  by 
day  that  he  might  serve  the  church  by  night.  The  idea  of 
priesthood  had  yet  scarcely  entered  into  the  Christian  sano- 
tuary.  But  on  the  dissolution  of  the  whole  Jewish  economy 
under  Adrian,  when  the  power  of  the  associated  clergy  be- 
gan to  put  forth  its  bud,  the  ambitious  and  designing  sug* 
gested  that  the  succession  to  these  honours  now  devolved 
upon  them,  and  that  the  bishop  stood  in  the  place  of  the  high 
priest,  the  presbyters  were  priests,  and  the  deacons  Levites : 
thus  a  new  tribe  of  clergy  arose,  completely  separated  from 
their  lay  brethren.  The  altar  indeed  was  not  yet  erected, 
nor  the  unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  perfiM:ted ;  but  it 
approached  by  hasty  strides,  and,  to  add  greater  security  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  priesthood,  the  divine  right  of  tytbes 
became  attached  to  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy. 
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These  abuses  bideed  grew  not  up  at  once.  The  remaining 
piety  and  purity  of  the  true  church  and  multitudes  of  its  primi- 
tive pastors  retarded  their  progress,  till  the  union  of  church 
and  state,  in  the  establishment  of  Christianity  vmder  Constan- 
tine,  nearly  completed  the  worldly  system. 

The  simplicity  of  the  primitive  worship,  contrasted  with 
the  pomp  of  paganism,  was  striking.  It  was  concli^ded  by 
the  heathen,  that  they  who  had  neither  altar,  victim,  priest, 
Bor  sacrifice,  must  be  atheists,  and  without  God  in  the  world. 
Those  who  were  now  rising  into  self-created  eminence,  fan- 
cied that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  and  honour  of  Christi- 
anity to  remove  these  objections  of  the  Gentiles,  by  very 
harmless  but  useful  alterations.  Though  magnificent  temples 
bad  not  yet  arisen,  the  names  of  things  began  to  change. 
There  were  already  priests,  and  oblations  were  easily  ren- 
dered sacrifices.  The  separation  of  the  clergy  as  a  body  be- 
came more  discriminated  by  their  habits.  High  priests  must 
have'  more  splendid  robes  than  the  simple  tunic  of  linen.  A 
Variety  of  new  ceremonies  was  invented,  to  add  d^nitjftto 
the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  and  obviate  thje  objections  to 
its  meanness  and  simplicity.  And  as  the  pagan  populace 
were  particularly  attached  to  their  idolatry  by  the  festivals  Iq 
honour  of  their  heroes  and  their  gods,  and  delighted  with 
the  games  and  *  pastimes  on  these  occasions,  they  were  in- 
dulged with  the  same  pleasures  of  feasting,  sporting,  and 
dancing  at  the  tombs,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  martyrs, 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  the  temples  of  their 
gods.  The  authors  of  this  indulgence  supposed  that  thus  of 
their  own  accord  the  pagan3  would  qui^  their  idolatry,  and  re- 
turn, under  chriatian  auspices,  to  a  mofe  virtuous  and  regular 
course  of  life. 

The  blessed  ordinance  of  thjc  commemoration  of  the  sa- 
crifice of  Christ,  and  of  the  benefits  which  we  receive  there- 
by, continued  to  be  celebrated  weekly :  but  with  additional 
r ceremonies.  The  wine  was  now  mixed  with  water;  the 
bread  divided  in  pieces,  land  sent  to  the  sick  and  absent.  It 
became  also  more  important,  and  was  supposed  to  be  essential 
to  salvation,  and  therefore  was  ministered  to  infants. 

VOL,  V.  [33] 
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Amidst  all  the  mistakes  of  the  sincere-^-the  departures  of 
heretics  from  the  &ith— <md  of  too  maay  professors  from  the 
life  of  godliness^  a  blessed  company  of  fidtfaftil  people,  wit» 
nesses  for  Christ,  still  increased  and  multiplied.  Every 
church  presented  a  numerous  body  of  worshippers,  whom  no 
dangers  coold  intimidate,  nor  earthly  advantages  tempt  to 
renounce  their  crucified  Master.  With  all  tiie  unhallowed 
mixtures,  which  we  pannot  but  lament  and  condemn,  a  truly 
holy  seed  sprang  up  amidst  the  tares  of  philosophy  and  the 
rank  weeds  of  pride,  which  the  great  enemy  had  plentifiilly 
disseminated.  Even  among  tiiose  branded  with  tiie  name  of 
heretics,  there  were  doubtiess  many  living  members  of 
Christ's  body,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  futhfiil,  and  the 
great  power  of  religion,  were  to  be  sought  in  the  lower  oi> 
ders  of  clergy  and  people,  who  busied  themselves  in  no  phi- 
losophic investigations,  joined  in  no  contentions  for  pre-emi- 
nence or  advantage,  but  simply  receiving  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  searched  the  scriptures  for  the  mind  of  God,  and  fol- 
lowed it  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity.  The  doctrine  in 
all  the  churches  seems  fundamentally  pure,  and  tile  practice 
could  not  have  much  degenerated^  where  so  many  were  re%» 
dy  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  hopes  of  a  jcyfiil  resurrection. 
And  indeed  all  the  apologies  and  the  evidence  from  enemies 
as  well  as  friends,  declare  the  trutii  and  fidelity  of  the  gene- 
ral body  of  those  who  bore  and  owned  the  Christian  name. 

That  there  were  always  hypocrites  in  the  diurch,  and 
even  martyrs  to  false  principles,  is  admitted  ;  but  every  view 
of  the  whole  demon&trates  that  there  was  a  true  church  of 
faithful  men,  who  loved  Jesus  Christ  in  sinceri^,  worship- 
ped him  in  spirit,  and,  looking  for  an  eternal  rest,  weve  ready 
to  be  offered  in  flames  rather  than  deny  the  Lord  that  bought 
them* 

Hitherto  no  general  departure  from  the  truth,  no  marked 
apostacy  appears.  Episcopal  power  was  indeed  extended, 
Imt  many  of  these  bishops  were  evidentiy  the  best  of  men, 
and  most  zealous  advocates  for  truth.  Profane  learning^bad 
more  abundaudy  entered  the  church,  but  it  furnished  aUe 
advocates  more  qualified  to  confute  their  enemies.    Perse- 
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euticHi  httdnot  tfbttted  its  fiay^  nor  liaddie  fidlli  «Ad  |Mitieftc% 
of  the  aainte  ftikd,  Tb/tre  were  spots  and  blemishes  among 
them,  and  seeds  sown  of  deleterious  quality  ;  but  as  yet  the 
church  was  a  glorious  church,  and  precious  in  the  sight  of 
llie  Lord  of  Life. 


Century  III 

An.  202.  Severus,  during  the  first  years  of  his  suceession, 
trod  in  the  steps  of  his  inunediate  predecessors.  But  in  the 
tendi  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  centu* 
ry,  his  rage  burst  forth  like  fire  against  the  Christiana. 
Whatever  was  the  cause  of  this  change,  the  consequences 
were  terrible  to  the  church  of  Christ,  Alexandria,  Cat* 
thage,  and  other  cities  of  the  Afxicaa  church  were  particular- 
}y  e^xwed.  The  father  of  Origen  suffered,  and  he  himself 
thqug^  a  youth,  hantty  escaped,  being  eager  to  offer  hin»self 
to  Quur^rrdcMn.  Multitudes  were  dragged  to  prison  and  to 
deadi,  and  many  heroines  gave  noble  proof  of  ^  strength  of 
faitfi  in  the  weaker  sex. 

Many  are  said  to  have  purchased  connivance  from  the 
government,  and  to  have  bought  off  the  informers,  and  there* 
by  escaped  the  fury  of  the  persecution.  The  rigid  casuists 
of  that  day  highly  censured  this  practice.  On  the  other  hand, 
too  many  ai^ieared  emulous  to  rush  on  usnecessary  danger, 
and  to  court  martyrdom* 

An,  211,  Death  deUvered  tfie  church  from  this  scourge, 
^d  Caracalla  was  brought  finrward  to  be  the  (nrotector  6f 
Christ's  suffering  people.  Few  men  have  exceeded  bim  in 
the  atrocities  of  vice  s  but  an  early  attachment  to  a  nurse  whp 
was  a  Christian  is  said  to  have  ]^possessed  him  in  their  fa- 
vour :  on  sinch  slight  circumstances  turn  matters  of  the  great-^ 
est  moment.  During  bis  cfix  years  r^gn,  the  Christians  en^ 
joyed  full  toleration.  This  coodnued  under  Heliogabalus^ 
who  was  too  much  engross^  with  the  science  of  eating,  to 
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attend  to  other  carea>  The  rigidly  virtuoua  Alexander  Se- 
verus  continued  a  measure  of  the  same  kindness,  influenced, 
it  is  said,  by  his  mother  Julia,  who  favoured  Christianity. 
He  so  far  commended  the  Saviour,  as  to  count  him  worthy  of 
a  statue  among  the  demi-gods  and  heroes  :  but  the  statutes 
agadnst  Christianity  remained  unrepealed,  and,  though  the 
penal  laws  slumbered,  it  was  always  in  the  power  of  a  ma- 
lignant magistrate  to  be  mischievous. 

An.  235.  Maximin,  who  murdered  Severus,  issued  his  bloody 
edicts  against  the  bishops,  pastors,  and  others  of  the  Chris- 
tian church ;  but  death,  after  a  three  years'  reign  delivered 
the  world  from  this  tyrant.  A Jiasty  succession  of  Pupienus, 
Balbinus,  Gordian,  and  Philip,  the  last  reputed  half  a  Chris- 
tian, procured  a  calm  for  the  persecuted  diurch,  which  con* 
tinned  till  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  the  accession  of 
DeciuB  to  the  imperial  throne  once  more  let  loose  upon  the 
defenceless  churches  the  merciless  executioners  who  deluged 
the  earth  with  blood.    An.  238 — ^249. 

Short  as  his  reign  was,  never  did  the  church  suffer  from 
her  most  envenomed  enemies  severer  treatment  Multitudes 
fell  .in  every  province.  The  orders  to  all  prAtors  and  magis- 
trates extended  to  the  ^extirpation  of  the  Christian  name,  and, 
whilst  multitudes  braved  all  the  rigours  of  punishment,  more 
unhappily  gave  proofs  of  their  wesJ^ness.  Gallus.and  Volu-! 
sianus,  though  with  less  fury,  continued  the  persecution. 
Valerian  was  at  first  more  friendly,  and  extinguished  the  6n^ 
which  had  been  kindled ;  but  faUing  under  the  influence  of 
his  prime  minister,  Macrianus,  a  pagan  bigot,  fresh  edicts 
were  published  against  the  assemblies  of  the  Cuthful; 
their  principal  bishops  were  sent  into  banishment,  and 
many  executed  with  the  most  lingering  torments.  Divine 
Providence  interposed  and  delivered  him  8  captive  to  bis 
enemies.  His  son  Gsdlienus,  and  his  successor  Claudius, 
suffered  the  Church  to  enjoy  a  few  years  respite,  and  the 
meditated  destruction  of  the  Christian  name  by  Aureliua  was 
prevented  by  his  violent  death.  Tacitus.his  successor,  soon 
left  the  empty  thrope  to  Probus.  Can^,  and  his  sons  fol- 
lowed, and  Dioclesian  maintained  for  the  first  eighteen  yean 
of  his  reign  the  peace,  which,  with  few  interruptions,  the 
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ehmvh  had  enjoysed  for  the  space  of  forty  years.    An.  360 
—284. 

But  forty  years  of  peace,  though  it  had  greatly  spread  the 
professioii  of  Christianity,  had  introduced  a  spirit  of  world- 
liness  and  decay.  The  church  became  more  and  more  ex- 
ternal ;  the  power  of.  the  clergy  began  to  advance  with  hasty 
strides. 

Yet  at  no  time  had  the  struggles  between  paganism  and 
Christianity  been  more  severe,  or  the  martyrs  more  abun- 
dant, thsm  towards  the  middle  of  this  century,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  it  the  conflict  had  been  sharply  carried  on.  The 
heathen  'priests,  envious  and  enraged  to  see  their  craft  in  dan- 
ger, and  their  temples  deserted,  moved  heaven  and  earth  to 
stop  the  defection  from  idolatry,  and  to  bring  back  the  apos- 
tates. The  Jews  expressed  their  rooted  enmity  on  every  oc- 
casion, and  the  philosophic  sects,  with  Lucian  at  their  head, 
whetted  the  edge  of  argument  and^  ridicule  against  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  crucified  Nazarene.  But,  above  all,  the  pr^-' 
tors  and  magistrates  enforced  the  edicts  of  the  cruel  empe- 
rors, and,  under  colour  of  executing  the  laws,  gratified  evefy 
unhallowed  disposition  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  impossible 
to  calculate  the  number  of  sufferers  in  the  vast  extent  of  the 
Roman  empire,  where  the  same  laws  subsisted  and  the  same 
spirit  prevailed.  The  sufferers  must  have  been  immense. 
The  very  nature  of  man  under  such  a  state  of  society  com- 
pels us  to  form  this  conclusion.  Notwithstanding  all  the  ob- 
jections that  infidelity  can  raise,  the  fact  will  remain  unim- 
peachable, that  in  this  century,  n>any,  in  a  great  variety  of 
places,  of  every'age,  sex,  and  condition,  were  tortured  for  the 
name  of  Jesus,  not  accepting  deliverance  on  the  conditions 
of  idolatry. 

On  the  most  strict  examination  of  what  is  recorded,  and 
all  that  may  be  fairiy  presumed  from  existing  circumstances, 
the  church  of  Christ  will  be  found  a  glorious  body,  rising  su- 
perior to  all  suffering,  and  triumphant  over  all  the  opposition 
and  prejudices  of  mankind,  through  the  simple  preaching  of 
the  cross  of  Christ.  The  man  who  considers  this  impartially, 
and  yet  continues  an  unbeliever,  must  have  recourse  to  a 
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cKdulity  much  greater  thuk  tmj  wUdi  he  pre«moB  tmtu 
dicole. 

The  pride  of  wiBdom^  and  the  oormptran  of  the  hnDdn 
heart,  natoratty^  produce  error  and  evil.  The  seeds  already 
sown  begin  to  vegetate  abundantly,  and  the  tares  in  many 
places  to  overshadow  the  wheat.  The  miseries  which  the 
church  suffered  occasionally  checked  their  growth ;  yet  the 
evil  itself  continued  to  spread.  During  the  intervals  of  per- 
secution, and  in  many  places  where  money  or  intserest  pro* 
cured  an  exemption  from  the  penal  statutes,  the  Christiaiis 
enjoyed  a  state  of  prosperity,  were  eonnived  at  in  the  army, 
had  preferment  at  court,  were  unmolested  in  dieir  pntfesi- 
sion,  and  throve  in  the  world  by  thoir  temperance,  industry, 
and  frugality.  Abundance  proved  a  snare.  To  be  rich  with^ 
out  trusting  in  uncertain  riches,  and  preferred  widiout  feel^ 
ing  the  pride  of  exaltation,  is  a  rare  attainment. 

Christianity  had  now  also  assumed  the  philosophic  garb, 
and  many  of  her  most  famed  doctors  became  eminent  for 
their  science,  and  teachers  of  the  eclectic  philo60|diy.  The 
schools  of  Alexandria,  with  Ori^  at  their  head,  and  their 
manner  of  tuition,  began  to  produce  an  awful  departure  from 
the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ,  {n  order  to  meet  die  van* 
ous  phtloBophic  sects  on  their  own  ground,  and  to  soften 
down  their  prejudices  against  the  cross,  a  mode  of  arguing 
and  disputation  was  admitted,  very  lUfferent  from  ^  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,"  and  a  general  admission  granted  that  pagan* 
ism  included  many  principles  of  Christianity,  and  Ant  die 
philosophy  of  Plato,  Hermes,  and  Pythagoras,  perfectiy  cor** 
responded  with  the  leading  principles  of  Jesus  Christ*  In* 
deed,  to  reconcile  these  together,  and  to  make  the  transitioii 
csisy  from  paganism  and  Platonism  to  the  profiearion  of 
Christianity,  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  its  most  re* 
nowned  defenders.  It  Is  not  wonderful  that  error  entered  at 
a  thousand  doors,  when  concessions  the  most  unscriptorsi 
were  admitted. 

Since  human  reason  alone  was  asserted  to  be  tfaesovereigii 
tribunal,  to  which  every  doctrine  must  be  subnutted,  revealed 
truths  could  only  be  received  cmt  rejected  according  as  they 
passed  the  philosophic  ^dcal.    The  imbecility  of  the  human 
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ifktellecty  and  its  incompetence  to  fetfaom  the  deep  thiip^  of 
God,  were  utterly  denied.  The  proud  schist,  seated  on  hU 
throoe,  summoned  to  hU  bar  Jesus  Christ  and  Plato,  Moses 
and  Psjrdiagoras ;  cauvaesed  their  pret»sians  with  the  same 
freedom,  and  seleclsd  from  eaidh  according  to  his  own 


As  a  divine  revelation,  to  whiph  implicit  obedience  should 
be  paid,  was  rejected,  atad  a  divine  interpreter  to  iUmninate 
the  darkness  of  die  human  mind  was  thua  exploded,  the  es* 
stntial  i^inciples  q{  true  Christianity  acuide  no  part  of  their 
system.  As  the  first  of  their  opinions,  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head was  mixed  up  with  the  reveries  of  Plato,  though  in  es- 
sence  their  religion  was  deism,  yet  many  of  this  sect  made 
pcofesaioa  of  Christianity.  With  these  Oiigen,  the  great  ora^- 
cle  of  the  day,  agsociated ;  and,  to  render  Christiam^  more 
palatable  and  rational,  he  debased  the  pure  doctrines  of  the 
cross  with  the  unacriptural  alloys  of  human  wisdom  and  ee* 
lectic  science.  But  the  unkamed  and  simpler  Christians  re- 
tired with  the  Bible  from  the  6eld  of  controversy,  and  left 
the  honours  of  the  day  ta  Plato,  PlotinuSy  and  the  philoso- 
phicschool  of  Origen* 

The  mystery  of  Cod  die  Father  and  of  Christ  being  thus 
sulgected  to  philosophical  investigalkm,  a  host  of  heretical  te- 
n^  sprang  up  in  the  eclectic  school.  The  gnostics  of  the 
former  age8.now  met  new  adversaries:  Plotinus  against  Adel- 
phius,  and  Oxigen  against  both,  and  in  ttus  dispute  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  ^irit  aKke  suffered  violence. 

An,  240-— 369.  As  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  the 
most  inexplicable,  ingenuity  exhausted  itself  in  speculations 
upon  it.  Noetus  broached  the  heresy  of  the  Patripassians,  or 
the  Fadier  suffering  in  Christ.  Sabellius  followed  in  a  new. 
modification  of  the  same  sentiment ;  and  BaryUus  added  dif- 
ferent ideas  to  the  dogma.  Whilst  Paul  of  Samosata  ex- 
plained away  the  divine  persons ;  allowed  only  the  Son  and 
Spirit  to  exist  in  God,  as  the  faculty  of  reason  and  activi^ 
in  man ;  affirmed  that  Christ  was  a  i^ere  man,  and  received 
his  reason  from  the  Father,  and  by  tlus  agency  wrought  mi- 
racles, and  that  on  this  account  only  he  might  be  called  God. 
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Bot  all  these  novelties  were  wrapped  in  expressiolis  tlieiliatt 
ambiguous,  and  capable  of  endless  explications. 

In  this  age  also  arose  the  wild  heresy  of  the  M anicheans. 
It  came  from  the  east,  and  was  an  attempt  to  unite  die  doc- 
trines of  the  magi  with  Christianity,  as  the  school  of  Alexan- 
dria, with  Origen  at  its  head,  desired  to  ingraft  Chrisdamty 
on  Platonism. 

The  doctrines  of  Manes  contained  a  tissne  of  absurdities 
respecting  two  originally  existing  principles  of  good  and  evil. 

Origen,  who  was  bom  in  185,  and  died  in  252,  was  a  most 
extraordinary  character.  In  piety  fervent,  in  zeal  distin- 
guished, from  his  earliest  years  a  Christian ;  his  morals  un- 
impeachable ;  literally  a  eunuch  far  the  kingdom  of  Heaven^ 
sake ;  and  sealing  the  truth  of  a  confessor  with  the  sufferings 
of  a  martyr.  Inde£Higable  in  labour,  endued  widt  singidar 
genius,  improved  by  immense  erudition,  and  admired  by  his 
colemporaries  as  the  paragon  of  science  and  learning ;  yet, 
withal,  debasing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  with  the  most 
absurd  interpretations,  and  subjecting  tiiem  to  the  dogmas  of 
the  Platonic  philosopl^,  as  if  this  was  the  divine  key  to  un- 
lock these  treasures  of  wisdom.  He  supposed  the  outward 
letter  of  scripture  to  be  of  no  spiritual  benefit  but  as  it  led  to 
the  hidden  meaning,  and  the  whole  of  revelation  to  be  of  lit- 
tle use-  to  tiiose  who  should  understand  it  only  according  to 
she  literal  sense.  He  taught,  with  his  master  Plato,  that  the 
human  soul  was  an  emanation  of  the  divine  nature,  compre- 
hending in  it  all  the  principles  and  elements  of  truth,  human 
«id  divine  ;  and  this  soul  pre-existing,  and  subject  to  trans- 
migration. His  high  opinion  of  the  powers  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, and  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  superseded  the 
necessity  of  all  supernatural  influence  from  the  Holy  Ghost : 
and  his  supposition  of  the  soul's  suffering  in  other  bodies  de- 
stroyed tile  idea  of  eternal  punishment  as  the  wages  of  un. 

His  austerities  and  manners  were  as  far  from  christian  ex- 
cellence as  his  doctrines  were  from  truth  and  simplicity. 
To  eradicate  concupiscence,  he  submitted  to.a  painful  opera- 
tion, against  which  human  nature  revolts ;  and  to  subdue 
every  bodily   craving,  he  esercised  the  severest  rigour  of 
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mortification.  Familiar  with  cold,  nakedness,  and  poverty, 
barefooted,  abstaining  from  wine,  and  every  indulgence,  fre- 
quent in  vigils  and  fasting,  he  macerated  the  body.  This 
remarkable  severity  of  manners  contributed  greatly  to  en- 
hance his  character  for  sanctity,  as  the  depths  of  his  philo- 
sophic researches  exalted  his  reputation  for  wisdom.  Thus 
he  opened  the  road  to  all  the  gloomy  discipline  and  follies  of 
monkery,  which  the  spirit  of  self-righteousness  afterwards  be* 
gat  on  pride  and  self-sufficiency,  and  produced  the  hermits 
and  solitaries  that  peopled  the  deserts  and  monasteries  with 
the  useless  crew  of  cclibataries. 

The  school  of  Alexandria  was  the  chief  scene  of  his  la- 
bours. He  was  heard  as  the  oracle  of  science,  honoured  by 
all  the  philosophical  sects,  and  his  name  was  in  high  cele- 
brity among  heathens  as  well  as  christians.  Nor  did  the 
violence  committed  upon  himself  prevent  his  being  ordained 
a  presbyter  in  the  church  of  Alexandria.  Prom  tKence  he 
traveUed  to  Athens,  every  where  disseminating  his  Platonic 
Christianity,  and  generally  admired  and  revered,  attacking 
every  heresy  with  the  artillery  of  his  profound  erudition. 
His  philosophical  Christianity  and  Platonic  theology  seemed 
the  very  reverse  of  Paul's  determination,  ""  to  know  nothing 
else  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified." 

Greatly,  therefore,  as  Origen  was  venerated  in  his  day  ; 
eminent  for  ability  and  activity,  and  closing  a  long  life  of 
profession  with  a  readiness  to  suffer  every  torment  for  the 
religion  he  maintained,  his  Christianity  appears  awfully  equi- 
vocal. No  man  contributed  more  to  corrupt  the  simplicity 
of  Gospel  truth ;  no  man  opened  a  wider  door  to  the  wildest 
systems  of  errors ;  no  man's  teaching  and  example  more 
powerfully  paved  the  way  for  all  monastic  follies  and  abuses : 
and,  if  an  impartial  examination  is  made  of  the  good  or  evil 
arising  to  Christianity  by  his  labours,  the  latter  will  be  found 
to  preponderate,  and  leave  very  meagre  features  of  a  chris- 
tian man,  or  of  a  christian  divine. 

Cyprian,  elected  bishop  an.  248,  martyred  258,  was  in 
many  things  worthy,  but  he  was  a  man  compassed  about 
with  infirmities.  In  his  episdes  he  mixed  sentiments  highly 
exceptionable,  with  observations  wise  and  judicious.   We 
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moat  note  with  tliB»{itimhatkNi  Mtertioiis  so  tuMcriptorfel « 
the  foliowing :  ^  Thert  k  csoly  ooe  episcop^uy :  sttdi  a&  m 
'out  of  tins  church  have  no  salvation  to  hope  £<»-."  ^  No 
faaptisin  is  valid,  nor  aaj  ordination  valid  out  of  tins  church,*' 
meaning  that  to  which  Cyprian  bdknged.  ^  Baptism  in  the 
chuich  alwaya  procures  rembsion  of  sins."  ^  Calamities  are 
to  be  wished  for,  as  they  enable  us  to  merit  the  rewards  of 
heaven." 

Cyprian  was  by  biith  a  man  of  £utti)y.  His  Cortune  was 
consideraUe,  and  his  pro^iects  in  the  worU  promisiBg.  He 
was  bred  to  the  bar,  had  a  learned  education,  was  sn  adp 
mired  orator,  and  not  an  indegant  writer.  His  genius  was 
vivid,  and  his  erudition  respectable.  When  he  became  a 
christian,  he  readily  sacriiced  all  dwt  he  might  win  Chriftt. 
His  substance  he  distributed  to  the  poor,,  and  Us  talents  he 
devoted  to  the  church,  of  which  he  became  a  bishop  about 
two  years  after  his  convetsicm.  He  was  also  a  married  man, 
that  being  aft  yet  no  bar  to  the  episcopal  ofice. 

During  the  persecution  of  Dc^cius,  Cyprian  lay  cooceiAed ; 
the  ravages  it  occasioned  were  great,  but  Ae  apostacy  great- 
er. The  picture  which  Cyprian  dmws  of  the  state  of  diris* 
tsanity  preceding  this  persecution^  exhibits  a  fearful  view  of 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  peo^e.  The  professors  lost  in 
woridly-^mindednem  and  gain  ;*^uxury  and  effeminacy  in 
dress  and  manners  generally  prevalent  ;--**profiuieness  with* 
out  a  check,  and  marriage  widi  infidels  cocunon :  even  U* 
shops,  not  oidy  negligent  of  their  flocks,  but  utterly  desert- 
ing them  for  pleasure  or  gain :  thus  die  declension,  which 
had  long  beSore  commenced  in  the  days  of  pesee  and  pros^ 
perity,  advanced  with  hasty  strides.  Though  the  conflict 
was  much  less  fierce  in  Africa  than  in  many  other  places^ 
and  deserved  the  name  of  trial  rather  than  {>etBecution  ;  yet, 
on  the  first  sound  of  the  edicts  of  die  bloody  Decius,  before 
the  magistrate  sat  or  the  informer  produced  an  accusation, 
crowds  of  nominal  christians  ran  to  exculpate  themselves, 
and  to  oiler  die  prescribed  sacrifices :  too  numerous  to  be 
ail  admitted  to  the  proof,  they  regretted  the  delay  of  another 
day  to  brand  themselves  aposute. 
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At  first  Cyptian  condoaed  openljr  to  suppoft  Im  own 
church,  aad  wrote  exbortatory  letters  to  the  suSmiig  bre- 
diren  at  Rome ;  but  the  madnets  of  the  pagan  populace  de- 
aaanded  hiai  for  the  lions,  and  he  withdraw  frooi  the  scene 
of  blood. 

His  retreat,  howe^Fer,  did  not  prevent  his  anxious  cave  for 
his  own  and  other  sufering  churches.  Many  of  his  beauti- 
ful letters  were  written  during  his  concealment.  His  letter 
to  the  church  of  CarAage  bespeaks  a  wise  and  experienced 
Christian.  He  guards  the  confessors  against  spiritual  pride, 
and  warns  them  against  ieshly  lusts,  which  war  against 
the  soul.  His  other  letters  breathe  the  same  spirit  of  paren- 
tal care  and  watchAdness. 

We  must  paas  over  more  slightly  a  numerous  host,  who 
shone  in  the  firmament  as  stars  of  lesser  BMignitude.  Hippo 
litue,  Julias  Africanus,  DionyMus  of  Akzandria,  Methodius, 
Minutius  Felix,  Amobiuss  all  have  left  us  writings,  and  ase 
delivered  down  to  us  as  the  successful  defenders  of  the 
Christian  cause.  Indeed  it  was  now  universally  prevaknt, 
hot  the  professotB  were  more  than  the  possessors,  though 
they  also  were  a  great  host. 

The  government  x>f  the  several  churches  in  an  enlarged 
circle  was  now  consolidated  under  one  head  with  magisterid 
authority.  The  bishop,  however,  still  consulted  his  presby- 
tsrs  and  the  congregation  of  the  faithful  in  matters  of  mo- 
ment relative  to  his  church.  One  bishop  also  had  great  pre^ 
eminence  over  his  feUows ;  summoned  councils ;  .presided  at 
iheir  deKberatioos ;  and  usually  swayed  their  o[uiuons.  Such 
was  Cyprian  in  Africa.  The  bishops  of  Rome,  Antioch, 
and  Alexandria  claimed  a  sort  of  pre-eminence  for  the  anti- 
fUity  of  their  respective  sees,  wAd  were  consulted  on  difif 
cult  matters.  The  bishop  of  the  great  metropolis  began  to 
claim  a  certain  priority  of  dignity  above  his  feUows ;  but 
whilst  the  bishops  watched  with  jealousy  the  ambitious  en* 
croachments  of  their  qpmpanioos  in  oflke,  each  endeavoured 
to  extend  his  claims  in  his  own  church.  They  assumed  every 
day  more  of  absolute  rule  in  their  own  sees,  trenching  upon 
the  rights  of  the  presbyters,  and  excluding  the  interference 
of  the  faithful.    These  were  now  taught  implicit  obedteneei 
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and  heard  the  coxistaDt  wamiogs  of  the  deadly  crime  of  re- 
sisting episcopal  authority  seated  upon  the  throne  of  God, 
and  claiming  divine  right  and  submission.  ^Ilie  evils  neces^ 
sarily  resulting  from  such  a  spirit  appeared  in  the  pride, 
pomp,  luxury,  and  carnality  of  many  of  these  prelatical  dig- 
nitaries. The  other  orders  endeavoured  to  imitate  them  in 
lording  it  over  their  inferiors.  Even  the  deacons  usurped 
many  of  the  offices  of  the  presbyters,  and  appointed  beneath 
them  a  group  of  inferior  orders,  sub-deacons,  door*>keepers, 
readers,  exorcists,  buriers  of  the  dead,  which  str^igthened 
the  clerical  army  with  their  subordinate  functions. 

Though  marriage  was  still  generally  used,  a  state  of  cell* 
bacy  continued  to  acquire  unmerited  reputation,  and  monkc*- 
ry,  the  ofispring  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  fondling  of 
the  great  oracle,  Origen,  banished  multitudes  from  society. 

The  sacraments  also,  instead  of  simple  memoriab,  and  out* 
ward  signs  of  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  began  to  be  sup- 
posed to  have  divine  grace  necessarily  attached  to  them,  and 
to  acquire  a  value  which  they  had  not  before  attained ;  be- 
coming so  indispensibly  necessary  to  salvation,  that  the  com- 
munion was  administered  even  to  infants. 

Long  sermons  full  of  trope,  figure,  and  allegory,  with  an 
affectation  of  Grecian  eloquence,  were  introduced  by  the 
school  of  Origen,  and  tended  greatly  to  debase  the  simplicity 
of  Christian  truth.  Incense  now  first  smoked  on  what  began 
to  be  called  the  altar.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  supper 
was  celebrated  with  greater  pomp  and  solemnity.  Gold  and 
silver  vessels  were  used  in  the  service,  with  garments  for 
beauty  and  glory :  supposing  these  would  command  greater 
reverence  and  respect  for  the  sacred  mysteries.  They  be- 
gan also  to  speak  of  the  elements  after  consecration,  in  a  lan- 
guage which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  transub* 
stantiation,  and  by  degrees  proceeded,  after  a  course  of  ages, 
from-  veneration  to  adoration,  and  from  high  mystical  flights 
to  suggest  a  real  body  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist. 

Before  admission  to  baptism,  the  exorcist,  with  frightful 
menaces  and  formidable  shouts,  pretended  to  expel  the  prince 
of  darkness  from  the  candidate.  The  remission  of  sins  was 
thought  to  be  the  immediate  effect  of  baptism  righdy  admi- 
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nifltered  by  the  bishop  or  bis  delegate.  Bjr  his  subsequent 
prayer  and  imposition  of  hands,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  sup- 
posed to  be  given.  These  baptismal  solemnities  were  re- 
served for  the  great  festival  of  Easter,  and  the  forty  days 
succeeding.  A  solemn  parade  and  procession  of  the  exor- 
cised and  baptized,  in  white  garments  and  crowns,  in  token 
of  their  victory  over  the  devil,  closed  the  august  ceremo- 
nial. 

The  Platonic  doctrine  of  demons,  generally  taught  and  be- 
lieved, introduced  all  the  absurdities  of  spells  and  exorcisms, 
and  as  bodily  macerations  were  supposed  of  peculiar  efficacy, 
and  the  demons  less  troublesome  to  those  who  were  lean  and 
hungry  than  to  such  as  were  fat  and  full,  all  were  put  under 
discipline,  and  the  degree  of  sanctity  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  rigour  of  the  fast,  and  the  mortifications  imposed  on 
the  body.  Days  of  fasting  were  enjoined  and  multiplied  by 
bishops  and  councils ;  and  sharp  and  bitter  contentions  fol- 
lowed, whether  they  should  l>e  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day 
of  the  week.  In  aid  of  other  mighty  weapons  against  the 
powers  of  darkness,  the  sign  of  the  cross  began  very  gene- 
rally to  prevail,  and  Christians  undertook  nothing  of  moment 
without  this  important  precaution. 

Prayers  were  universally  offered  thrice  a  day,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Jews.  On  festivals,  the  general  mode 
was  to  stand ;  on  days  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  to  fall  on 
their  knees,  or  prostrate  on  the  ground.  Forms  of  prayer 
began  to  be  introduced ;  but  ilo  ritual  was  generally  establish- 
ed. £very  man  was  yet  at  liberty  to  express  the  sensations 
of  his  mind  in  free  and  unrestrained  effusions. 

Though  the  rubbish  now  began  to  disfigure  the  sanctuary, 
there  appears  iu  numberless  instances  a  genuine  spirit  of  zeal 
for  Christ,  and  fidelity  to  his  service.  The  doctrines  which 
are  according  to  godliness  may  be  found  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  writers  of  that  age. 

With  all  the  mixtures  of  what  was  evidently  wrong,  the 
body  of  the  church  held  fast  to  the  head  Christ.  The  la- 
bours of  Cyprian  must  have  been  greatly  blessed.  Such  was 
the  very  flourishing  state  of  the  African  church,  that  he  was 
able  to  assemble  sixty-six  neighbouring  bishops.    When  we 
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IMM!  tiM  own  sttfleringB  and  those  of  a  nukitude  of  others,  we 
eaimoC  hut  hope  that  many  c^  these  African  bisbcvps  «ai  of 
the  flocks  in  their  small  dioceses  were  men  of  true  primitive 
simplicity  (^  manners. 

The  unhappy  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  church  under  a  par* 
tieular  mode  of  government,  produced  the  plenteous  tares  of 
controversy.  To  avoid  it,  -midtitudes  removed  to  the  ob- 
scurer scenes  of  life,  and,  unaiFected  with  the  asperities  of 
the  prevailing^  disputes,  quietly  pursued  their  way  to  Heaven 
and  glory,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit. 

Many  spared  no  expence  or  trouble  to  multiply  and  circu- 
late copies  of  the  word^of  God ;  a  work  then  of  no  small  dif- 
ficulty, and  a  treasure  of  the  value  of  which  we  are  hicompe- 
tent  judges,  who,  since  the  art  of  printing  has  been  invented, 
can  so  easily  and  for  a  trifle  procure  what  was  then  so  hard 
to  obtain.  Something  like  the  modem  Bible  societies  took 
place  about  this  time. 

As  we  approach  the  close  of  the  third  century,  we  observe 
that  a  long  scene  of  comparative  ease  and  prosperity ;  the  un- 
christian disputes  which  prevailed  ;  the  growing  importance 
of  clerical  men ;  the  vast  prevalence  of  the  profession  of 
Christianity ;  the  general  ascendancy  of  ambition  and  contro- 
versy in  the  Christian  nominal  church,  bespoke  a  very  de- 
clining state  of  spiritual  religion. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  offences,  Christianity  was  now 
rising  to  universal  empire.  The  system,  both  in  its  princi- 
ples and  practice,  was  so  superior  to  paganism,  that  after  the 
school  of  Alexandria  arose  to  meet  the  philosophic  sects 
with  weapons  drawn  fnMn  their  own  armoury,  the  folly  and 
falsehood  of  the  established  superstitions  were  com]delely  de- 
monstrated, and  contempt  was  poured  on  the  rabble  of  pa* 
gan  deities,  the  objects  of  popular  devotion.  Christianity, 
also,  m  the  garb  of  Platonism,  lost  many  of  its  most  revolt^ 
ing  features  in.  the  eyes  of  the  rationalists,  and  they  more  ea- 
sily abandoned  a  religion  which  before  they  did  not  believe ; 
aiKl  gods  whese  conduct  excited  horror  and  disgust  insiead 
of  adoration.  Thus,  without  ever  tasting  the  grace  of  God 
in  trudi,  multitudes  even  of  the  wiser  heathens  and  philoso- 
phers, became  converts  to  the  profession  of  Christianity,  and 
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swelled  the  number  of  deserters  from  paganism.  In  vain 
Celsus,  Porphyry,  Lucia»,  whetted  their  weapons  of  argu- 
ment or  ridicule ;  the  more  the  matter  became  the  subject  of 
examination,  the  more  the  Christian  apologists  triumphed, 
and  numbers  of  the  learned  and  superior  grades  in  society 
joined  the  banner  of  the  cross.  But  these  were  far  from  the 
ornaments  or  living  stones  in  the  spiritual  temple.  Of  the 
wise,  the  mighty,  the  noble  professors  of  Christ,  few  Were 
ever  found  really  faithful.  The  gate  of  Heaven  is  too  strait, 
and  the  road  too  narrow  for  many  of  them  to  enter. 

Christians  now  were  not  debarred  from  honours  and  ott* 
ces  s  the  emperor's  court  was  fiUed  with  diem ;  die  army 
composed  of  Christian  professors,  both  officers  and  toldiers ; 
and  many  held  high  civil  employments.  The  churches^  no 
hmger  able  to  contain  the  crowds  of  worshippers,  were  en- 
larged and  multiplied.  The  Pagan  altars  were  abandoned  to 
the  priests  that  attended  them.  The  living  few  rejoiced  to 
see  -die  casting  down  of  Satan's  empire  in  the  idolatrous 
world,  while  they  lamented  the  prevailing  abominations 
among  those  who  bore  the  Christian  name,  and  the  pride 
and  worldliness  too  strongly  marked  in  the  priesthood  as  well 
as  people.  We  should  greatly  err  if  we  thought  the  former 
days  were  better,  than  our  own.  With  some  fluctuations, 
grent  declensions  and  alternate  revivals,  Christianity  subsists 
«nr  as  in  the  days  of  the  aposdes.  The  g}ory  of  the  Lord 
^hen  evidendy  appeared  ;  it  spread  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
The  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  hath  ever  since  had  its  confessors, 
wod  often  its  martyrs  $  but  oftener  those  who  had  only  a  name 
to  live  while  they  were  spiritually  dead.  Then  as  now  the 
mmiy  endeayoured  to  reconcile  the  incompatible  services  of 
both  God  and  mammon.  But  there  was  and  ever  will  be  a 
remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace,  whom  false  sci- 
ence amd  philosophy  shall  never  deceive  nor  pervert  from  vi- 
Qd  godliness. 
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Century  IV. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  century,  the  Roman  empire  was 
under  the  dominion  of  four ;  for  Diocletian  had  associated. 
Mazimian  to  share  with  him  the  cares  of  government,  and 
by  each  of  these  a  successor  had  been  chosen :  Galerius  by 
Diocletian,  and  Constantius  Chlorus  by  Maximian.  These 
four  had  divided  the  empire  between  them.  Diocletian  and 
Galerius  occupied  the  east  and  Africa,  Maximian  and  Con- 
stantius the  west.  Gaul  aod  Britain  fell  to  the  care  of  the 
latter.  Diocletian  himself  had  been  long  indifferent  to  all  re* 
ligions,  though  professing  paganism.  Maximian  was  a  brute 
in  nature.  Chlorus  was  a  man  of  candour,  and,  though  no 
Christian,  not  a  polytheist.  He  kept  his  portion  of  the  em- 
pire undisturbed.  But  Galerius  fostered  a  rooted  enmity  to 
Christianity,  and  breathed  nothing  but  fury  and  slaughter 
against  all  its  professors.  He  used  all  his  influence  with  the 
aged  emperor,  now  more  than  ever  influenced  by  the  pagan 
priests,  to  extirpate  the  Christians  ;  but  Diocletian,  sensible 
of  the  immense  number  of  those  who  must  be  devoted  to  de- 
struction, preferred  the  more  cautious  steps  of  suppressing 
their  assemblies  and  intimidating  their  leaders. 

The  great  church  of  Nicomedia  was  the  first  object  of 
vengeance,  as  a  prelude  to  the  razing  of  all  the  rest.  The 
first  edict  enjoined  the  suppression  of  Christian  worship,  and 
the  seizure  and  delivery  of  all  their  sacred  books,  in  order 
to  commit  them  to  the  flames.  Many  eluded  the  edict,  and 
concealed  the  sacred  treasures,  whilst  some  bishops  and  pres- 
byters, to  avoid  the  threatened  ruin^  gave  up  their  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  were  branded  by  the  zealous  as  traditores^  or 
traitors.     An.  303. 

The  church  at  Nicomedia  being  levelled  to  the  ground, 
and  other  s&cred  edifices  sharing  the  same  fate,  a  second  edict 
issued,  deprivmg  the  Christians  of  all  preferment,  honour  or 
dignity,  in  the  state  or  army.  Men  might  have  an  appeal  to 
the  laws  against  professors  of  Christianity,  while  they  were 
excluded  from  legal  protection,  and  exposed  to  every  insult 
without  redress.    A  daring  disciple,  whose  zeal  prompted 
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him  to  pull  (down  the  unjust  decree^  was  seis&ed  and  bonit 
alive. 

As  the  measures  hitherto  adopted  were  not  fully  corres* 
pondent  to  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  Galerius,  he  caused,,  as 
Lactantius  asserts,  the  palace  of  Diocletian  to  be  set  on  fire, 
and  then  accused  the  Christians  of  the  act,  with  a  malicious 
design  to  destroy  both  the  emperors,  llie  too  credulous 
Diocletian  became  infuriate  at  the  accusation,  and  Nicome- 
dia  flowed  with  the  blood  of  martyrs  as  incendiaries.  Dio- 
cletian's wife  and  daughter,  suspected  of  favouring  Christi- 
anity, were  compelled  to  sacrifice  :  the  eunuchs  of  his  court, 
and  the  officers  of  the  army  were  the  first  victims.  The 
bishops  and  principal  presbyters  were  seized  and  conveyed 
to  prison,  and  another  edict  compelled  them  by  every  tor-^ 
ture  to  sacrifice  to  the  Gods,  hoping  their  example  would  ef- 
fectually influeni:e  their  flocks.  Some  purchased  their  lives 
by  base  compliance,  but  many  endured  all  the  severity  of  tor- 
ture and  death  itself,  rather  than  deny  their  Lord ;  more 
were  buried  alive  in  the  mines  to  expire  in  hard  labour  and 
poverty. 

But  the  fidelity  of  the  mart)a^  and  confessors  being  un- 
conquerable, their  sufferings  confirmed  the  faithful  and 'Con- 
founded their  enemies.  A  fourth  edict  therefore  came  fiorth, 
at  the  instigation  of  Galerius,  commanding  the  magistrates 
to  torture  even  to  death,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or 
station  ;  to  use  every  wile  or  cruelty  to  make  the  Christians 
apostatize,  and  to  slay  the  obstinate.  Nor  could  any  thing 
short  of  that  Almighty  arm,  which  can  support  the  feeble  and 
subdue  the  proud,  have  prevented  the  utter  subversion  of  the 
Christian  church. 

It  would  be  endless  to  particularize  the  sufferings  of  mul- 
titudes who  braved  every  torment  which  malice  and  cruelty 
could  invent.  Humanity  recoils  at  the  recital  of  such  atroci- 
ties, and  turns  away  from  the  groans  of  the  tortured,  and  the 
convulsions  of  the  dying.  Promiscuous  slaughter  of  all  ranks* 
and  ages  dyed  the  fields  with  blood ;  an  entire  city  was  given 
up  to  flames  and  the  sword  ;  and  where  policy  wisheil  to  spare 
useful  subjects,  they  were  condemned  to  slavery.  To  sacrifice 
or  to  suffer  was  the  only  alternative.  Instigated  by  the  orders  of 
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the  inhuman  tynmtSfasweUu  goadedby  the  priesthood  tfumidl 
them,  the  magistrates  vied  with  each  other  in  the  executioii  of 
every  brutal  edict.  A  noble  army  of  martjrrs  peopled  die 
mansions  of  glory,  and  from  their  blood  sprang  up  a  imme- 
rous  host  of  confessors  ready  to  meet  ibt  same  fate. 

An.  305.  Galerius,  ambitious  as  cniel,had  nowsdzeddie 
empire  from  his  associates.  He  compelled  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  to  resign  their  dignity,  waiting  for  the  entire  do- 
minion on  the  death  of  Chlorus,  whose  ill  state  of  health  soon 
promised  his  rival  diat  gratification.  Meantime  he  asso- 
dated  to  himself  in  the  cares  of  empire  Maximin  his  sister's 
son. 

Constantius  Chlorus,  drawing  near  his  end  in  Britain,  so- 
licited Galerius  to  send  him  his  son  Constantine,  who  was 
kept  as  a  hostage  at  court.  The  request  was  refusedv  and 
Constantine,  sensible  of  the  danger  of  his  situation,  deter* 
mined  to  attempt  his  escape.  Accordingly  he  srized  an  op* 
portunity,  and,  to  prevent  pursuit,  is  said  to  have  killed  dl 
the  post  horses  on  his  rout.  His  arrival  at  York  was  but 
just  announced  when  Constantius  expired,  and  the  army,  witii- 
out  waiting  to  consult  Galerius,  immediately  pronounced 
Constantine  emperor  of  the  west  in  the  room  of  his  ftlher. 
Thus,  in  the  very  moment  when  the  Hght  of  Israel  was 
threatened  with  extinction,  God  provided  a  protector  for  his 
afflicted  church.    An.  306. 

Galerius  heard  with  indignation  an  event  socontnuyto  his 
timbitious  designs ;  and,  compelled  to  suppress  for  a  time  tiie 
vengeance  he  meditated,  reluctandy  confirmed  the  purple 
to  him  whom  he  hoped  soon  to  strip  of  this  imperial  orna- 
ment. 

A  contest  took  place  between  Galerius  and  Maxentius, 
who  had  succeeded  Maximian  in  Italy.  Thus  weakened  by 
dissension,  Constantine  first  attacked  Maxentius,  defeated 
him,  and  seized  Rome  the  capital  of  the  world.  About  the 
same  time,  Galerius  perished  by  a*  lingering  and  painfid 
disease. 

Constantine,  who  with  his  father  had  ever  fifivoured  the 
Christians,  now  openly  appeared  tiieir  protector.  And  as 
Galerius  had,  before  his  death,  either  frtw  policy  or  the  hor- 
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rara  qf  a  giiUty  coiiscieiice,  suspended  all  the  edkts,  and  re- 
stored freedom  of  worship  and  repose  to  the  disciples  of  Je- 
ans, the  world  at  last  saw  the  banners  of  the  cros^  erected  in 
peace.  Maximin,  the  successor  of  Galerius,  made  a  feeble 
effort  to  renew  the  scenes  of  blood ;  but  he  soon  fell  by  th^ 
sword  of  his  colleague  Licinius.  And  he  shordy  after  yield*- 
ed  the  purple  to  Constantine,  who  thus  {lecame  die  undisturb- 
ed possessor  of  the  Roman  empire,  both  east  and  west,  A.  D. 
313-— 339.  By  his  instrumentality  the  Christian  church  and 
jpec^le  were  preserved  amidst  the  fires  that  had  been  kindled 
around  them* 

Constantine,  the  first  Roman  emperor  who  professed  Chris- 
tianity, is  usually  sumamed  the  Great.  A  nobler  appellation 
would  have  been  the  Good,  but  he  merited  it  not.  Whatevei* 
oUigfitions  the  church  owed  to  him,  he  probably  owed  as 
great  to  the  Christians,  and  policy  directed  his  conduct  as 
well  as  conviction. 

It  is  most  likely  that  Constantius  his  father  bad  con^qiu- 
nicated  to  hiqa  his  own  views.  He  djespised  thie  gods  of 
heathenism.  Disposed  to  tolerate  all  religions,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sceptical  principles,  he  could  not  but  observe  the 
ezc^nce  and  fidelity  of  the  Christian  character,  and  there-* 
fore,  like  many  others,  though  no  Christian  himself,  he  pre^ 
ferred  them  in  his  household,  court,  and  anny,  where  they 
enjoyed  protection,  and  prayed  for  the  prosperity  of  tiieir 
human^B  sovereign.  The  vast  increase  of  Christians  also  could 
not  but  make  it  a  considerable  crfjject  among  those  who  were 
contending  for  empire,  to  secure  such  a  body  in  their  interest 
hy  talttratiofi,  rather  ihan  to  exasperate  them  by  persecution. 

The  empire  to  whi^h  Constantine  was  advanced,  rendered 
it  niecessary  to  strengthen  himself  and  weaken  his  enemies 
as  much  as  possible ;  his  interest,  thensfore,  concurred  wi^h 
his  indinatioos  to  favour  the  long  persecuted,  but  now  wide 
spreading,  professors  of  .the  Cluistian  name.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  Conatantine  was  at  all  a  Christian  at  his  acces- 
sion to  the  empire.  It  rather  appears,  even  after  his  victory 
over  Ma^entius,  that  he  considered  all  rdigtons  as  alike  use« 
jFul  to  maniund.     Though  he  tolerate^  .CJunstiamty^  an4  94^ 
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mitted  its  public  worship,  he  left  all  parties  the  same  liberty^ 
and  attached  himself  as  yet  decisively  to  neither. 

A  miraculous  appearance  of  the  cross  in  the  sky,  and  the 
vision  of  Christ  to  Constantine,  are  believed  by  many  Chris- 
tian historians  to  have  taken  place,  and  are  supposed  by  them 
to  have  been  the  means  of  his  conversion.  We  cannot  say 
that  these  things  did  not  take  place,  for  they  were  not  impos- 
sible, nor  can  we  deny  that  the  Lord  might  manifest  himself 
to  him  in  this  extraordhiary  way  ;  but  the  evidence  of  the 
fact  is  far  from  being  conclusive :  we  can  conceive  that  such 
a  report  might  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  Christian  soldiers 
in  both  armies,  and  tend  powerfully  to  secure  the  object  he 
had  in  view.  A  dream  he  might  have  had,  and  have  men' 
tioned  it ;  and  his  banner  with  the  inscription  ^  in  hoc  signo 
vinces"  annexed  to  a  cross,  might  conduce  to  the  victory 
which  he  gained.  Had  the  £act  been  as  he  reported,  ten  diou* 
sand  witnesses  of  his  army  would  have  rendered  his  own 
oath  to  Eusebius  unnecessary.  And  were  it  a  reality,  Con- 
stantine must  have  been  still  more  criminal  to  sin  against 
such  conviction,  take  no  decided  part  with  the  professors  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  not  immediately  join  in  their  wor- 
shipping assemblies.  Nothing  of  which  appears  till  long  af- 
tcr. 

Become  the  conqueror  of  Maxehtius,  and,  as  it  seems, 
chiefly  by  the  support  of  Christians,  his  favour  to  them  was 
shown  by  great  mumficence  to  their  poor.  Their  bishops  were 
honoured  and  caressed  by  him,  and  their  s3naods  held  and 
supported  by  his  authority.  Licinius  had  taken  a  ccmtraiy 
party.  As  his  rival,  Constantine,  openly  protected  and  che* 
rished  the  Christians,  Licinius  persecuted  and  oppressed 
them.  The  latter  courted  the  priests  of  the  ancient  supersti- 
tion, and  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  authority  by  the  sup- 
port of  his  pagan  subjects.  The  matter  was  thus  at  issue : 
the  cross  prevailed,  and  paganism  fell  with  Licinius. 

Having  now  no  longer  a  competitor,  Constantine  resolved 
to  take  the  most  decided  part  with  the  Christians.    He  pro-  < 
hibited  the  heathen  sacrifices,  and  shut  up  the  te^iples,  or 
pqnverted  them  to  the  purposes  pf  Christian  worship.    He 
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univenallf  established  Christianity,  and  tolerated-  no  odier 
religion  openly  throughout  the  bounds  of  his  empire. 

That  Constantine  might  be  sincere  in  his  preference  of 
Christianity  to  all  odier  reli^ons,  there  is  litde  reason  to  dis- 
pute, nor  does  it  much  signify  whether  he  was  smcere  or  a 
hypocrite  in  his  profession,  if  his  heart  was  not  right  with 
God.  That  such  was  his  state,  appears  upon  the  clearest  and 
most  decisive  evidence.  He  waded  to  empire  through  seas 
of  blood ;  his  nearest  relatives  were  sacrificed  to  his  ambi- 
tion. Nothing  in  his  whole  life  discovers  a  trace  of  real  con- 
version to  God,  and  his  latter  days  were  the  most  oppressive 
and  tyrannical.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  except  favouring 
bishops,  building  churches,  enriching  them  with  wealth  and 
■costly  ornaments,  and  other  very  equivocal  marks  of  Chris« 
tianity,  displays  no  trait  of  a  Christian  character  or  a  Chris- 
tian hero. 

The  bounties  he  bestowed,  the  zeal  he  displayed,  his  libe* 
ral  patronage  of  episcopal  men,  and  the  pomp  he  introduced 
into  worship,  made  the  church  appear  great  and  splendid ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  find  in  Constantine  a  trace  of  the  religion 
of  the  Son  of  God.  As  an  outward  professor,  and  for  an 
outward  church,  no  man  was  more  open  or  more  zealous :  as  a 
partaker  of  the  grace  of  God  in  truth,  either  in  genuine  repen- 
tance for  his  crimes,  or  real  newness  of  life,  better  evidence 
is  wanted  than  that  of  Eusebius,  who,  like  many  a  courtly 
bishop,  is  very  cordially  disposed  to  exalt  the  king  by  whom 
he  himself  had  been  exalted. 

Constantine  chpse  to  die  in  the  profession  of  Christianity 
as  the  true  religion,  and  from  some  of  its  doctrines,  ill  under- 
stood, expected  to  be  saved  by  the  water  of  baptism,  to  which 
Ignorance  and  superstition  had  now  annexed  the  remission 
of  sins.  But  every  one  who  has  truly  learned  Christ,  sees 
nothing  in  all  this  to  prove  that  Constantine  died  other  than 
he  lived. 

His  establishment  of  Christianity  contributed  very  much 
to  the  debasement  and  declension  of  true  religion.  From  him 
and  his  son  Constantius,  evangelical  truth  suffered  in  the  spi- 
rit of  the  Christian  proifessors,  as  much  as  their  persons  and 
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outward  circumstances  had  suffered  from  Diocktian  or  Ga- 
lerius.  i 

To  those  who  look  to  the  flourishing  state  of  the  chwrch, 
in  exaltatioa,  honour,  and  general  establishment,  Constan- 
tine  may  appear  a  Christian  hero,  a  great  emperor,  a  nurs- 
ing father:  to  those  who  look  to  the  man,  they  will  see  at  best 
a  very  dubious  character,  whose  morals  were  a  disgrace  to 
the  profession  of  Christianity,  and  whose  principles,  if  be 
ever  had  any,  were  those  of  educatiout 

Th^  rising  pompous  church  began  to  eclipse  all  who  bask* 
ed  not  in  the  sunshine  of  imperial  favour.  These  were  few, 
and  of  no  reputation,  and,  rising  to  no  height  of  episcopal 
digmty  or  eminence,  they  were  suffered  quietly  to  w^k  with 
God ;  to  be  blessed,  unnoticed,  and  iinknown. 

About  the  year  320,  Arius,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of 
Alexandria,  came  into  public  notice.  He  was  a  man  of 
science,  grave  deportment,  irreproachable  mam^rs,  and  an 
acute  disputant.  He  was  of  the  school  of  Origen,  the  prcw 
lific  father  of  heresy,  the  offspring  of  false  philosophy  and 
human  reasonings.  The  famous  Eusebius  had  trod  in  the 
same  crooked  path,  and  his  Platonic  system  had  begun  to  dcp 
grade  the  Son  from  co-equality,  whilst  he  seemed  to  «daMt 
co-eternity  with  the  Father.  Arius  advanced  with  a  larger 
stride,  asserting  that  before  he  was  begotten  he  ha|d  no  exists 
ence ;  that  he  had  a  be^nning,  and  was  created  from  non-ex- 
istence. Proud  reasoners  from  diat  day  have  moved  down- 
wards through  all  the  gradations  and  shades  of  distinction 
between  essential  deity  and  the  mere  man  Christ  Jesus :  but 
the  difference  is  less  important  dian  it  appears.  The  infbite 
distance  between  self-existent  and  created  godhead,  renders 
every  subsequent  gradation  from  a  nominal  God  to  no  God  at 
all  inconsiderable.    The  first  step  is  the  essential  heresy. 

The  opinions  of  Arius  were  too  cogenial  wkh  the  pride  qf 
human  wisdom  not  to  find  multitudes  of  defenders.  Disputes 
enlarged  the  number  among  the  wise  and  philosophic,  who, 
by  attempts  to  make  that  clear  and  consistent  widi  reason, 
which  must  be  incomprehensible  because  above  it,  spread  the 
Arian  heresy,  for  which  the  Platonic  philosophy  had  prepared 
the  Christian  world. 
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Atius  waB  expieUed  from  the  church  by  Peter,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  but  restored  by  his  successor  Achillas.  He  wat 
afterwards,  with  many  of  his  adherents,  excommunicated  by* 
ti  council  at  Alexandria.  But  all  the  philosophic  school  of 
rational  Christianity  espoused  the  cause  of  the  hercsiarch, 
and  widened  the  breach^ 

An.  335.  It  was  thought  worthy  the  great  Constantine 
faknsdf  to  preside  in  the  decision  of  this  controversy  at  Nice, 
in  Bithynia.  Hie  general  assembly,  therefore,  of  episcopacy 
met  in  aU  the  pomp  of  magnificence,  with  the  emperor  at  their 
head,  and,  after  disputes  the  most  violent,  the  Arian  heresy 
was  condemned ;  the  creed  drawn  up  by  Hossius  of  Cordu* 
ba,  since  caUed  the  Nicene,  was  adopted ;  and  banishment 
enacted  against  all  who  should  refuse  to  8ubscr3>e  the  decree 
in  its  favour. 

Arius  was  deposed,  excommunicated,  and  forbidden  to  en- 
ter Alexandria.  All  this  party,  except  two,  engaged  to  sub« 
acribe  to  what  they  did  not  believe.  The  breach,  instead  of 
being  healed,  was  made  wider  than  ever.  The  change  of  a 
aingle  letter,  •]»*•«'«•«  for  fua^-tsi^  gjrve  to  the  vanquished  par- 
ly the  means  of  evasion.  So  every  one  who  subscribed  rci- 
tained  Ms  own  sense. 

A  wordly  church  and  an  outward  uniformity  being  the  ob- 
ject pursued  by  Constantine,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  person 
acting  on  no  settled  principle  should  veer  about.  After  the 
death  of  his  mother  Helena,  his  sister  Constantia  acquired 
great  influence  over  him ;  Arius  and  his  party,  whom  she  be- 
friended, had  their  condemnation  re^'ersed ;  and,  though  the 
Nicene  creed  continued  unrepealed,  Athanasius,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Alexander  at  Alexandria,  and  the  orthodox  Trinita- 
rians, found  the  courdy  party,  with  the  emperor  on  their  side, 
strong  enough  to  eounteract  all  that  had  been  decided,  and  to 
tilm  the  tables  of  persecution  on  the  orthodox.    An.  326. 

Athanasius  was  expelled  from  his  see,  but  he  returned 
triumphant  to  the  charge,  the  unshaken  champion  for  many 
years  of  "what  is  yet  held  by  the  orthodox  as  the  scriptural 
doctrine  of  the  Trinitjr. 

The  deposition  of  Athanasius  at  the  synod  of  Tyre  was 
t^e  triumph  of  Arianism.     It  desolated  the  church  of  Christ 
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more  extensively  and  more  permanently  tluta  any  other  here* 
sy  whatever. 

The  church  was  now,  in  the  esteem  of  some,  exalted  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  prosperity.  It  was  invested  with 
vast  authority,  and  the  episcopal  order  collected  in  83^nod8 
and  councils,  with  almost  sovereign  dominion.  The  churches 
vied  in  magnificence  with  palaces,  and  the  robes  and  pomp 
of  service  imitated  imperial  splendour.  If  outward  appear- 
ances could  form  a  glorious  church,  here  she  could  present 
herself ;  but  these  ornaments  concealed  beneath  them  all  the 
spirit  of  the  world^  pride,  luxury,  covetousntss,  contention, 
malignity,  and  every  evil  word  and  work. 

The  unhappy  success  of  some,  in  discovering  real  or  pre- 
tended carcasses  of  certain  holy  men,  multiplied  the  festivals 
of  martyrs  in  the  most  extravagant  manner.  These,  in  the 
manner  of  the  heathen  Bacchanals;  were  chiefly  observed  in 
revelling,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  diversion.  Fonts  for 
holding  the  water  were  set  up  in  the  porch  of  every  church, 
for  the  more  commodious  administration  of  baptism.  In 
some  places  they  added  salt,  as  an  emblem  of  purity  and 
wisdom.  Every  where  they  anointed  the  person  with  oil, 
both  before  and  after  baptism.  The  baptized  were  obliged 
to  wear  their  white  garments  for  the  space  of  seven  days. 
Such  was  the  foUy  of  these  times,  that  pilgrimages  were  un- 
dertaken to  Palestine,  and  to  the  tombs  of  martyrs :  as  if 
thence  the  principles  of  virtue  were  to  be  had.  Quantities  of 
dust  brought  from  Palestine  and  other  holy  places  were  hand- 
ed about  as  powerful  remedies  against  the  influence  of  Satan, 
and  sold  and  bought  at  enormous  rates.  The  same  virtues 
which  the  heathens  had  attributed  to  their  temples  and 
images,  were  by  the  Christians  ascribed  to  their  consecrated 
churches,  and  their  images  of  holy  men.  The  worship  of  the 
martyrs  was  gradually  formed  upon  the  heathen  plan  of  wor- 
shipping their  inferior  deities.  Tombs  were  falsely  pretended 
to  be  the  lodging  places  of  the  sacred  bodies  of  saints :  and  even 
robbers,  and  wicked  or  fictitious  persons,  were  enrolled  in  the 
sanctimonious  list.  Some  buried  the  bones  of  the  dead  in 
retired  places,  and  then  pretended  they  were  informed  of 
God  in  a  dream  or  vision  that  a  saint  lay  there.     Many, 
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thiefly  monks,  travelled  about  selling  their  fictitious  reliques, 
or  deceiving  the  people  with  ludicrous  combats  with  evil 
spirits.  Many  had  already  lived  solitarily  in  the  tnanner  of 
savage  beasts,  especially  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  of  whom 
Peter  the  Hermit,  who,  after  ninety  years  of  solitude,  died 
in  343,  was  the  chief.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  east  was 
filled  with  these  indolent  mortals,  who  pretended  the  neces- 
sity of  idleness  and  self-maceration  in  order  to  enjoy  fellow- 
ship with  God.  From  the  east  this  gloomy  institution  pass- 
ed into  Europe,  and  prospered  so  exceedingly,  that  Martin, 
bishop  of  Tours,  a  chief  promoter  of  it,  had  two  thousand 
monks  attending  his  funeral.  The  two  general  classes  of  the 
monkish  order  were  the  coenobites,  who  lived  together  in 
fixed  habitations,  and  formed  societies  under  some  common 
governor ;  and  the  eremites,  who  lived  in  deserts,  caves,  and 
holes  of  rocks.  The  anchorites  were  still  more  rigid.  They 
sought  for  the  wildest  deserts,  lived  upon  roots  and  herbs  as 
beasts ;  and  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  shunned  the 
sight  of  mankind.  The  sarabaites  were  a  fraternity  who 
went  about  selling  reliques  and  working  fictitious  miracles. 
The  coenobites  were  often '  guilt}'  of  the  most  shameful 
and  unnatural  crimes.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  church 
was  every  where  contaminated  with  crowds  of  profligate 
persons. 

The  rites  of  worship  were  exceedingly  multiplied.  It  was 
a  leading  maxim  with  many,  that  the  new  religion  ought  to 
be  conformed  to  the  heathen  as  much  as  possible,  in  order 
to  please  such  as  had  assumed  the  Christian  name,  and  to 
allure  such  as  had  not.  Hence,  while  many  of  the  heathen 
'  temples  were  by  consecration  turned  into  Christian  churches, 
many  of  their  <%i^'monies  were  adopted  into  the  service  of 
the  true  God,  and  the  Christian  ritual  became  extremely 
pompous  jand  splendid.  Gorgeous  robes,  mitres^  tiaras,  wax- 
tapers,  crdnsiers,  or  bishops'  staves,  instead  of  augural  rods, 
processions,  lustrations,  images,  and  such  like  marks  of  pa- 
geantry were  equally  seen  in  the  heathen  temples  and  the 
Christian  churches.  Nor  did  the  churches  newly  erected 
differ  in  almost  any  thing  material  from  idolatrous  temples. 
So  that  the  conversion  of  heathens  into  Christians  too  fre- . 
VOL.  V.  [36] 
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qoently  now  imported  scai'ce  any  thing  else  but  the 
The  heathen  Had  imagined  the  vast  number  of  temples  d^ew 
Ihe  favour^  of  the  gods  upon  the  coutltrt.  The  Christiam 
nowjfantied  that  muhitudes  of  dhurches  dedicated  tb  Ood^ 
Christ,  his  angels,  and  saints,  drew  dovh^  the  faVoor  of  thv 
divine  persons  and  other  celestial  beings  upoA  a  pla€e,  ift 
proporticm  to  their  number  or  magnificehce,  they  being  gtfinlt^ 
ly  delighted  with  such  testimonies  of  respect. 

By  degrees  the  people  became  degraded  into  amiihiktiori. 
Their  voice  was  neither  asked  nor  their  Consent  deemed  aiiy 
longer  decessary :  even  the  presbyters  bowed  Id  sovereign 
episcopal  siiray,  and  ministerial  court  appointtncdts.  The 
prelatical  goVemmerit  became  modeBedj  like  the  iiiip^rii^ 
into  great  prefectutes :  of  which  Rome,  Alexandria^  AiMoeh^ 
dnd  Constantinople  cUimed  superiority  whilst  assort  of  feu* 
daiity  was  established,  descending  from  patriardis  to  metfo* 
politans,  archbishops,  bishops,  some  with  gi^ater,  and  others 
with  less  extensive  spheres  of  dominion.  Thus!  aH  grasped 
at  more  than  belonged  to  theiii ;  eager  to  Enlarge  th^ir  own 
res(>ective  privileges,  yet  cordially  conspiring  to  er^ct  the 
iliost  despotic  episcopsil  authority  over  all  the  Christian  woHd 
beside,  and  assuming  to  thefaiselves  all  church  {towers  as  they 
claimed  all  its  emoluments. 

Among  these,  the  bishop  of  Rome  held  a  most  distiqgui^ 
ed  place.  Constantinople,  however,  began  to  eclipse  the  an* 
cient  seat  of  empire,  and  her  bishop  td  claim  a  aupre^bacy^ 
which,  however,  was  always  disputed,  and  terminated  at  last 
in  the  schism  of  the  Greek  and  Lati6  churches.  General 
opinion  seems  to  have  be^n  in  favdur  of  the  teciefat  capttd. 
.The  splendour  of  her  bishop,  hb  riches,  reveilues,  poifip  of 
worship,  and  multitude  of  clerical  offices,  attracted  Especial 
ndtice.  Hence  the  elevation  to  that  see  became  a  principal 
object  of  sacerdotal  ambition,  and  Occasioned  contests  nd 
tumults,  contrary  to  eveiy  idea  of  Christian  charity  and  hu- 
mility.  Yet,  though  claiming  some^privileges  above  his  Id- 
lows,  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  as  yet  pretended  to  no  direst 
dominion  over  his  brethren,  itho  wei-^  supposed  to  hold  \f^ 
the  same  divine  right  as  hilnself.  This  abuse,  like  ill  others^ 
gre#  up  by  degr^ds^  and  chiefly  by  a  succession  df  orMty 
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IMVUifls  evbiscMig,  ip  a  •yatem  qf  imUbro^  poiisyf  everjr  oc» 
nmion  to  aggrandize  themselves,  and  exak  the  power  pf  their 
9C£.  This  thi^  success&Uy  practised,  till  they  trampled  at 
last  upon  t^  prostrate  world.  A  real  Christian  can  discern 
amidst  «U  abuses  a  glorious  church ;  not  indeed  in  these  dis* 
graces  to  the  Christian  name,  bi)t  in  t^e  bidden,  seicret,  faith* 
fill  few,  who  entered  into  none  of  these  depths  of  woridfy 
policy. 

The  Hatonic  {Ailosoplqr  had  introduced  the  preposterous 
Mtion  of  a  purificatory  proceM  to  pass  on  depai^d  spirits. 
The  martyrs  had  also  risen  i^to  ifonderful  and  criminal 
Vieneratioa.  Theii*  relics  altd  tpmbs  wer^  supposed  to  pos* 
•ess  singular  sai^tity,  and  to  afford  protection  from  wicked 
spirits.  A  dosir^  to  isender  Christianity  more  palatable  led 
to  the  adopllon  of  the  ceymonies  of  paganism,  only  altering 
their  objects,  and  putting  saints  and  martyrs  in  the  room  of 
the  deities  that  were  exploded.  Visitation  of  the  tombs  led 
to' distaff  pilgrimageji  where  famous  ^en  had  lived  and  died,  ' 
especially  to  Jerusalem,  where  Christ  and  his  apostles  had 
resijjb^l,  and  chiefly  expired.  And  as  .the  difficulties  and  the 
f^stance  increased  the  meritbriousness  of  the  act,  Aese  kind 
p{  penances  became  fashionable.  The  very  dust  from  the' 
,  •  tombs  was  brought  home  as  precious  s  anc^a  tooth  or  a  bone 
cateemed  an  ipwftluahle  acquisition.  Wi&  such  fooleries  the 
Christian  world  was  amused^  deceived,  and  enslaved  ;  laid 
9pea  to  all  the  juggles  oi^an  interested  priesthood,  and  a 
yraeration  incultated  for  things  and  persons,  diat  produced 
aa  accumulated  load  of  superstitious  ceremonies  and  obser* 
yapces,  superseding  the  whole  of  evangelical  and  vital  reli- 
gidn.  All  the  artifices  of  heathjcn^jpriests  were  coarsely  ipi* 
tated  by  their  Christian  successors.  Prodigieg,  miracles, 
jyisions,  conflicts  with  the  devil,  werll'  pretended,  to  give 

^^sanctity  to  places  and  persoqs,  in  order  to  multiply  objects  of 
dievotiott,  encourage  pilgrimages,  increase  a  veneration  £sr 
f ae  qfbce,  ^d  fill  the  pockets  of  the  clergy.     Such  was  the 

v^ftneral  b9dy  of  the  church  in  these  l^t  g(dden  days  of  Con- 

"^atantine.  -* 

*       In  tbenaidstof  lil  these  conflicts,  .disputes,  and  foUies^^ 
Christianitjr  /extended  its  pale  iV^the  east  and  to  the  north. 
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Persia  was  full  of  professing  Christians,  persecuted  by  Ss^Klrv 
and  supported  by  Constantine,  who  obtained  peace  for  them. 
But  the  outward  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  Christianity 
must  be  ever  distinguished  from  the  possession  of  the  truth 
in  the  love  of  it.  The  subjects  of  the  latter  being  few,  and 
generally  poor  and  despised,  rarely  afford  grounds  for  notice 
from  those  by  whom  the  records  of  history  have  been  handed 
down  to  us.  They  were  too  simple  to  enter  into  all  the 
learned  disputes  and  definitions,  and  were  content  to  worship 
God  the  Son  as  the  true  God ;  and  to  acknowledge  a  triune 
Jehovah,  without  attempting  to  comprehend  the  mode  of  his 
existence.  Among  die  bishops  iSiemselves,  there  were  doubt- 
less men  of  true  faith  and  primitive  manners,  such  as  Hosius^ 
of  Corduba^  apd  several  others  :  men  uninfected  with  courtly 
ambition  and  worldly  objects.  In  these;  the  true  church  sub-  '* 
sisted.  They  were  separate  and  distinct  from  their  fellows,  , 
whilst  dwelling  among  them.  Though.outwardly  sharing  in 
the  same  worship  and  '^dinances  they  were  men  essentially 
of  a  different  spirit,  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

An.  337 — 340.  0|i  the  deatE  of  Constantine,  his  l^ree . 
sons  divided  the  empire.  Constantine  the  lid  had  Brt^pn, 
Gaul,  and  Spain  ;  Constans,  JUyrigum,  Africa,  and  Italy  ; 
while  Constantius  possessed  the  ea^.  Discord  between  the 
two  first  soon  ended  in  the  death  of  the  elder,  and  the  annex* 
ation  of  his  dominions  to  those  of  Constans.  Nor  did  Con* 
stans  himself  long  enjoy  the  frtiits  of  his  fratricide,  bei^g 
slain  6y  the  sword  of  Magnentius,  who  aspir^  to  empire, 
and  contended  with  Constantius  for  universal  domanioB. 
But  failing  in  the  contest,  he  laid  violent  hand^  on  himsdf, 
and  left  the  world  again  jmbject^  the  son  as  it  had  been  to 
the  father.  ^ 

An.  350.  Constantius  seems  to  hav^^jtmbraoed  his  father's 
.  religion.    The^  court  was  Ari^^and  therefcdrp  this  becamec 
t]pe  fashionable' reli^n.     The  party  now  uppermost  failed 
nbt  to  improve  the  opportunity  of  oppressing  tly  orthodox,  ^ 
urging  the  emperor  to  a£ts  of  violence  against  the  patrons  o<% 
the  Nicene  Creecl.    The  old  and  orthodox  patriardi  of  Con*  '^ 
stantinople  recommended  a  suoepssor  who  was  cho^n  by  the 
7)eople  and  the  gresbyters  lb  (ill  the  see,  but.bei%  known  to 

*     ^  •^'  **^" 
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be  ill  the  opposition  to  the  Arian  and  courdy  party,  Constan- 
tins,  by  his  own  authority,  ordered  his  deposition,  and  placed 
Eusebios  of  Nicomedia,  the  zealous  friend  of  Arius,  in  the 
see. 

These  proceedings  excited  the  most  violent  sensations  in 
llie  Christian  world,  and  roused  all  the  ^eal  of  polemics  in 
defence  of  the  true  and  established  doctrine.  The  deity  of 
God  our  Saviour  was  not  an  article  of  faith  that  would  admit 
of  compromise.  Many  in'that  day  thought  that  the  salvation 
of  sinners  depended  on  the  faith  in  this  essential  truth  :  and 
therefore  contended  for  it  stoutly,  and  often  too  violently. 
On  tfie  other  side,  the  Arian  weapons  of  warfare  appear  to 
'  pe  still  more  unchristian.  These  were^  deceit  and  intrigue  i 
and  meanly  courting  the  great,  that  the  strong  anp  of  ven- 
geance might 'be  exerted  on  their  adversaries  :  from  this  last 
charge  even  the  orthodox  when  in  power  cannot  be  excul* 
pated.  ^        ^ 

A  protest  of  a  hundred  bishops,^  assembled  unAer  the 
famed  Athanasius,  against  th^  deposition  of  Paul,  and  the 
^  election  of  Eusebius,  produced  his  own  deposition,  the  em- 
peror's wrath,  and  another  synod.     After  a  violent  struggle, 

•  and  many  acts  of  cruelty^  Athanasius,  justly  apprehensive 
fer  his  life,  fled  to  Rome,  as  yet  the  seat  of  orthodoxy. 

A  general  council  was  held  at  Sardicse ;  but,  instead  of 
healyig  die^.  divisipn^f,'  the  same  asperity  find  the  same  ani- 
mosity continuing,  widened  the  breach,  a^d  the  coml>atants 
'    parted  more  irreconcileable  than  ever.     Indeed  it  is  hardly 
possible  it  should*  be  otherwise,    liie  matter  in  dispute  was 

*  Jncapable  6?  compromise.     Athanasius,  howeyer,  obtained  a 

vindication  and  acquittal  filMn  allxthe  charges  laid  against 
hifnv  Successive  councils  wc^  held,^but  without  any  good 
effect.  Sometimes  tlft  Arians,  and  sometimes  the  Athana- 
iisns  p^jdominiMed. 

>^n.<d61.  Ill  the  midst  of^lhese  contentions,  the  emperor » 
closed  his  life  of  tumult  having  just  deposed  Miletius,  and 
cflofilrred  the  see  of  Ant&eh  on  Euzoi'us,  the  pillar  of  the 
Arian  heresy,  from,whose^ands,  shortly  before  his  death,  he 
reetived  baptism :  deluded  with  the  idea  then  commonly  en- 
tertained, thiit  a  ready  passport  to  ht^en  was  thereby  gaine4« 
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htiom,  «nd  wu  ^  onliy  ^urviviog  brmch  of  Ux  iQ^p^M 
faaiHy  of  Cowt^mWi  He  ha4  beeo  seot  to  ^ommmrt  i» 
Gaul,  and  was  engaged  io  a  dangerous  but  successful  w%T*' 
fete  agHiMt  ih^  Germany.  On  a  decisH^e  yictoiy,  hm  «nny, 
bf  acclamation,  salutfcd  him  wkh  the  tidb  of  AiifWHUB,  m 
Oppopitio»  tp  his  earnest  m4  neUerat^d  reaswatraiicea  to  tim 
i:ootrary. 
\  Julian  is  brandfd  by  historian*  ^s  the  apostate,  hm  hantty 

deserv^  that  name-  Tbp  ^brbtiapity  he  bad  been  taught 
acarcety  merited  the  tide.  He  beheld  with  horror  bia  cou* 
atn^s  hands  defikd  with  the  blood  of  his  nearest  relatipiu ; 
be  saw  at!  the  religion  of  the  court  eonsktiQg  in  the  ambM* 
i  tion  and  intrigiies  of  sycophantic  bishops  ;  and  he  was  too 
far  removed  frpm  the  poor  and  lowly,  biK  si^acere  foUqwcva 
of  Christ  to  have  ever  discovered  the  divine  power  cf  ge- 
nuine Christianity,  v^hilst  he  was  tired  out  and  di^gualcd 
with  the  bitter  quarrels  and  contentions  of  nominal  chris- 
flaps*  His  philo^phic  friemlB  strengthened  Us  obfectioiM^ 
and  turned  his  hati>ed  for  the  ill  usage  of  his  family  by  pto*  ^ 
t*  .fessing  Christians,  against  Christianity  itself.    Ftom  Us  ear-  * 

liest  youth  initiated  m  classic  literature,  his  proikienaf  waa  « 
considerable,  as  his  labours  were   indefatigable.    He  ppo*  '' 
duced  several  literary  if orks,  in  which  he  displayed  nuich 
vanity  of  science,  but  few  traits  of  a  deep  and  matured  un- 
derstanding.   Seduced  l^  the  flatteries  of  the  pagtt  so- 
phists, be  became  the  dupe  of  {he  most  abject  superatitioqa«   ^ 
and  he  betrayed  as  grosa^n  ignorance  of  true  philosopby  as 
of  religion  by  his  implicit  belief  and  diligent  t^dy  of  all  the  . 
absurdities  of  magic.    His  writings  afford  a  atrange  mix- 
ture of  getlius  and  folly,  of  wit  and  weakness,  of  candour 'alid 
simplicity.    Yet  his  virtues  deserve  ap  honourable  meoMa* 
He  was  as1>rave  in  the  field  as  diligent  in  hia  dutiea  ;  a»aat 
exemplarily  tempemte,  disdaining  the  indulgteces  of  .the  api- 
aoal  noan,  and  eager  to  acquire  die  tjtfe  of  ptiUoaopher :  wqd 
what  above  all  dese^es  a  tribute  of  praise^  in  aU  his  cMaitgr 
and  opposition  to  chiis^ianity,  Re  }vAviffid  jaotiuqg  of  tbst 
cruelty  which  bad  so  often  marked  tiis  pagan  predecessoin. 
With  sovereign  power  be  pnaintaioed  universal  toleration.  Hi^ 
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favoured  lideed  the  «tlpentitions  irhkh  he  himself  ptaodtfed, 
but  he  cdrnpelled  no  man  by  atiy  palms  and  penalties  td  cofi* 
fbnd  t4^  them.  He  cmidesednded  as  ab  fliutbdi*  foitly  to  M- 
Ufi*  the  lists  with  arg^meat  afed  ridietJe,  aS  more  pofetit  ad- 
yefsaties  had  dbne  before.  Thefe  is  nothing  in  alt  this  hi«- 
consistent  with  die  eharaeser  of  M  honest,  mistaken  nMln. 
His  tolerant  indulgence  of  all  tectaries  is  but  the  difcyvcif 
every  governor,  whatever  his  religion  tHAy  be ;  and  its  po- 
lity, as  well  as  its  justice^  deserves  to  be  itnitated*  He  did 
Hede  harm  to  t;^ue  ehristianit}'  by  shutting  up  the  phUosophie 
schools,  whilst  he  left  to  every  man  the  free  perusal  of  the 
word  of  God.  His  candour,  his  lenity,  his  toleral^ce^  de- 
serve admiratiott.  Chrlstisms  have  abused  him  with  an  as- 
perity, and  infidels  vaunted  his  excellences  with  an  exaggeta- 
thnii  of  which  he  Wifs  equally  undeserving. 

His  favour  to  the  JeWs,  in  permhting  them  to  i«buil4  their 
deacdate  temple,  seems  perfecdy  eonsistent  with  tile  getieral 
toleration  he  had  granted,  and  might  or  might  not  be  de- 
signed With  particular  enmity  to  the  Christian  faith« '  Whedjer- 
dds  was  interrupted  by  bidls  of  fire,  or  the  death  of  the  eil>- 
pemr^  the  agency  of  Providence  is  still  the  same. 

An*  36d.  The  death  of  Julian  pVit  a  peridd  to  tdl  his  par- 
poses.  After  a  short  reign  of  twenty  moiiths,  he  fell  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  in  an  expedition  against  the  Persian  mon- 
arch. So  that  from  him  Christiaoit)'  could  htlVe  received  no 
material  injury  i  and  whatever  his  intentions  knight  be,  the 
true  church  enjoyed  under  him  all  that  real  Christians  need 
desire^  tolerance  and  peace. 

An.  363.  Jovian,  during  his  short  reign^  approved  himself 
a  cordial  friend  to  the  church  of  Christ,  and  appears  an  emi- 
mtht  instance Itf  thie  wisdom  and  piety  f  maintaining  general 
toleration  even  to  pagAns,  Whilst  he  promoted  the  faith  Which 
he  hilDSelf  embraced  with  his  countenance  and  support^  with- 
out violence  or  persecution  of  those  who  differed  frotn  him* 
Under  him,  Athanasiud,  drawn  from  his  concedment,  re- 
turoed  to  govern  the  church  of  AlexaAdria,  and  to  enjoy  a 
"  short  Ifkam  of  prosperity,  till  the  emperor^s  death  paVed  the 
way  for  a  new  order  of  things. 
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Atk.  364.  Vi^Uaian  and  Valeos  succeeding  Hb  the  ei»- 
pire,  thoogh  brothers,  cook  different  lines  of  conduct.  Valen- 
tiniaD,  like  Jovian,  protected  the  orthodox,  whikt  Valens, 
deeply  rooted  in  the  Arian  heresy,  renewed  in  the  east  the 
persecution  against  those  who  upheld  the  Nicene  creed,  ex- 
pdled  them  from  the  seat  of  prelacy,  and  placed  the  churches 
und<a;  the  care  of  those  of  his  own  faith. 

An.  Sri.  Athaaasius  suffered  another  banishment  through 
Arian  malice,  but  was  again  recalled  to  his  see,  and  permit- 
ted there  to  die  in  peace.  That  he  was  not  exempt  from 
many  things  highly  Uameable  is  certain :  we  dare  not  palli* 
ate  his  faults,  but  candour  forbids  severe  reprehension,  and 
inclines  us  to  impute  them  rather  to  the  times  than  to  the 


An»  3rs — 379.  Valens  perished  in  battle.  His  successors, 
Gratian  and  Honoriua,  concurred  in  their  endeavours  to 
suppress  paganisni,  and  erect  the  banners  of  the  cross,  but 
none  used  methods  so  strong  and  severe  as  Theodosius,  who 
haa  received  the  name  of  Great  from  those  whom  he  favour- 
ed^ though  nothing  in  the  man  or  his  manners  deserved  such 
a  tide.  His  tempet  was  violent,  and  his  government  tyramu* 
cal.  In  order  to  suppress  paganism,  he  made  it  a  capital 
crime  to  sacrifice  or  attend  any  of  its  rites.  Resolving  to  es- 
tablish uniformity  of  religion  and  worshi{!>  throughout  the 
empire,  he  enacted  cruel  pains  and  penalties  against  those 
who  refused  to  conform  to  his  establishment.  He  is  highly 
commoided  by  the  great  luminaries  of  that  day  for  his  zeal. 
But  he  was  a  fierce  bigot,  establishing  uniformity  by  the  most 
unchristian  edicts. 

For  nearly  forty  years  Arianism  was  the  prevalent  reli- 
gion, especially  in  the  east ;  and,  except  Ath^asius  and  a 
few  resolute  witnesses  for  the  truth,  all  the  bishops  of  any 
name  in  the  Christian  world,  at  Rome,  Antioch,  Constanti- 
,.pople,  and  Alexandria,  subscribed  the  Arian  creed,  submit* 
ted  to  the  emperor,  and  kept  their  bishoprics.  Even  the 
orthodox  managed  their  disputes  in  a  manner  so  anti-chris- 
tian,  that  victory  thus  obtained  was  no  triumph :  and,  with 
regard  to  all  the  trumpery  of  superstition  and  monkery,  thf  y 
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vmm  as  cMepfy  involved  in  these,  or  more  so  than  their  rivals. 
Thtf  monks  and  solitaries  wer6  all  professors  of  the  Nicene 
crooG.   . 

The  Platonic  philosophy « so  higMy  revered,  having  estab- 
liahed  the  nuixim  *^  c^  the  necessity  of  the  abstraction  of 
apiritfrom  body  in  order  to  come  into  communion  with  God," 
every  bodily  mortification  was  prescribed,  in  order  to  attain 
this  desirable  end.  Celibacy  and  virginity,  fasting  and 
pover^,  self-inflicted  puntshmenu  and  solitude,  were,  there* 
fare,  recommended  as  the  first  of  attainments,  and  essential 
to^iulicate  every  thing  human  from  the  hrart.  From  theae, 
all  the  orders  of  friars  and  nuns,  black,  white,  and  grey,  have 
since  sprung. 

The  light  of  truth  and  grace  was  grown  very  dim,  and  the 
power  fd  it  was  reduced  very  low  ;  but  the  church  was  ex- 
alted very  high,  fuU  of  magnificence,  riches,  and  honours. 
To  obtaip  these  much  coveted  Ueasings,  the  most  scandalous 
and  often  bloody  conteptions  took  place  between  ambitious 
rivals  for  the  same  preferment. 

Among  the  numerous  authors  who  in:this  century  wrote  on 
Christian  sublets,  the  following  hold  a  chief  phu^ :  Maca- 
rius,  Victorinos,  Pacianus,  Optatus,  the  ApoUinarii,  Ephraim, 
Hilary,  Basil,  Gregory,  Naeiansen,  Chrysostom,  Jerom,  Au- 
gustine. Their  Characters  will  be  found  detailed  in  Mr.  Mil- 
ner's  Cbuich  History,  and  passages  extracted  from  their  vo* 
luminous  works  with  exemfdary  patience,  some  of  them 
breathing  the  spirit  of  truth,  piety^  and  grace.  But  whoever 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  consult  these,  vast  folios  themselves, 
will*  be  disappointed  at  finding  them  stuffed  with  a  farrago  of 
superstition,  errors,  monkery,  Origenism,  Platonism,  bitter- 
.  ness,  and  bigotry,  that  will  litde  repay  the  pains  of  perusal. 
Some  indeed  are  less  exceptionaUe  than  others.  Chrysos- 
tom and  Augustine  are  among  the  best.  But  the  moderns, 
oh  every  subject  which  exercised  the  pens  of  these  ancien^; 
sages,  are  superior  to  them  in  force  of  argument,  precision 
of  doctrine,  and  clearness  of  evangelical  truth.  Indeed  all 
the  fathers  were  far  from  infallible  guides  or  decisive  autho- 
rity.   Were  errors  such  as  are  found  in  them  to  be  detected 
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in  modem  aufliors,  they  would  destroy  their  repiiMaoa^  and 
sink  them  low  in  the  public  esteem.  ^ 

Origen,  Tettullian,  and  many  others,  stand  branded  widi* 
heresy.  .  Even  the  soundest,  such  as  Ambros«^  Jeran^ 
Chrysostom,  all  vindicate  the  practice  of  evil  that  good  may 
come,  and  the  lawAilness  of  pious  frauds  ;  nay,  inspioudy  af- 
firm that  both  Peter  and  Paul  inculcated  and  practised  thcm» 
Indeed,  they  severally  stand  convicted  of  a  want^  truth, 
diat  the  meanest  Christian  at  present  would  blush  to  have- 
proved  upon  him.  It  is  a  very  insufficient  apology  that  in 
these  dark  ages,  with  their  dim  light,  these  humble  smda 
groped  their  way  to  the  heavenly  kingdom ;  for  they  bad 
the  same  Bible,  and  the  same  divine  interpreter  as  we  have* 
In  many  things  they  no  doubt  are  commeadabk ;  but  as  en- 
lightened Christians,  as  deep  divines,  as  masters  in  briiel^ 
we  find  them  strangely  defecdve.  Their  antiquity  has  dothed 
them  with  a  veneration  and  magnitude,  to  wfaidi^  if  we 
judge  by  their  writings,  they  are  litde  entitled.  Can  ercdr^ 
folly,  fraud,  lying,  miracles,  superstition,  monkery,  seoeive 
any  justification  or  apology  from  the  spirit  of  the  times  ?  The 
Bible  is  the  sole  record  of  divine  truth  ;  nor  can  ai^  depat* 
ture  from  its  doctrines  be  admitted.  We  may  and  ought  to 
pity  the  mistakes  of  good  men,  and  may  safdy  admit  great 
excellence  compaUble  with  great  ignorance  and  infirmi^. 
But  such  are  not  the  oracles  we  may  follow,  nor  the  examples 
we  must  imitate.  Nor  can  we  honour  such  feeble  and  often 
false  interpreters  of  the  Scripture,  as  most  of  the  Christian 
fathers  are,  with  the  appellation  of  sound  divines. 

An.  995.  Augustine  figures  among  the  most  eminent  of 
the  fathers  as  an  author,  but  a  consideraUe  portion  <^  his 
writings  is  jejune,  declamatory,  and  sometimes  highly  ob- 
jectionable. On  the  subject  of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  where- 
in he  excels,  there  is  more  deep  reasoning,  solid  argument, 
precision  of  language,  and  scriptural  evidence  in  one  page  of 
£dwards  on  Free  Will,  than  in  all  the  voluminous  works  of 
Augustine.  Yet  is  Augustine  anemiment  character,  his  prin- 
cipleni  evangelical,  and  the  general  tenor  of  his  life  highly  ex- 
emplary. 
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Thfi  duiEch,  in  all  the  pomp  of  rites  and  Qeremonieai 
groined  under  the  load  oC.her  own  trappinga.  Veatmenti, 
holidays,  faata,  leativaU,  shrinesy  martyr's  tombs,  and  holy 
wirter,  bad  begun  to  deck  out  the  cburdi  of  Rome.  The  grow- 
ing vatue  of  relics,  and  the  supposed  eekacy  of  the  inter* 
cession  of  deparlsed  saints,  opened  a  door  for  the  grossest  su* 
persUtkms* 

Now  also  was  first  introduced  that  unscriptural  mode  of 
patronage,  since  become  so  prevalent.  To  encourage  the 
.building  of  churches,  Uie  builder  was  permitted  to  appoint  his 
own  presbytor.  Wealth  and  riches  bad  acquired  the  first  im* 
portanee,  and  the  congregation  of  the  faithful  was  become  no* 
thing  in  the  scale. 

The  government  of  the  church  was  entirely  new  modelled. 
Instead  of  the  people  chusing  their  own  bishops  and  presby- 
ters, ihey  were  no  more  consulted.  The  presbyters  whoUy 
depended  on  bishops  and  patrons ;  the  bishops  were  the  crea- 
Jttties  of-  patriarchs  and  metropolitans,  or  were  appointed  by 
^  onperor.  In  this  manner  church  and  state  formed  their 
first  inauspicious  alliance,  and  the  corruption  which  bad  been 
plentifully  sown  before,  now  ripened  by  court  intrigues  for 
obtaining  tmhoprics  from  imperial  appointment,  or  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  prime  minister. 

Men  were  not  wanting  who  had  sense  to  discern,  and  cou- 
rage to  remonstrate  against  these  growing  abuses.  Such  was 
Jovinian,  who.  denied  the  superior  sanctity  of  monacbism, 
celibacy,  and  bodily  nuicerations,  and  affirmed  that  a  Chris- 
tian who  lived  in  marriage,  and  a  life  of  temperance  and 
piety,  was  equally  acceptable  to  God.  But  he  was  soon  si- 
lenced by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  by  the  famous  Ambrose, 
and  banished,  at  their  instigation,  to  the  isle  of  Boa. 

jEriuB,  a  presbyter,  made  a  firmer  resistance,  and  main- 
tained the  more  offensive  doctrines,  that  bishops  and  presby- 
ters in  the  Scripture  were  the  same  persons,  and  only  differ- 
ent descriptions  of  age  and  office ;  that  prayers  for  the  dead 
were  futile,  and  hope  from  their  intercession  vain  ;  that  Atated 
fasts  and  festivals  had  no  sanction  in  the  New  Testament. 
These,  with  similar  assertions,  roused  a  host  of  enemies,*and 
he  was  quickly  silenced.     Superstition  stall^ed  triumphant. 
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and  no  man  dared  to  open  his  mouth  against  any  abuses.  In-     ' 
deed  the  monkish  institutiona  asod  self-inflicted  austerities 
were  regarded  as  the  perfection  of  human  excellence. 

We  have  seen  the  outward  visible  church  rent  with  dis- 
putes, and  sunk  in  pride,  pomp,  luxury,  and  ignorance.  But, 
amidst  grievous  departures  from  evangelical  simplici^,mttdi 
truth  and  godliness  remained.  Many  bishops  were  ttvly  men 
of  God,  such  as  Augustine  and  others,  with  their  fitde  and 
obscure  flocks ;  who,  in  their  contracted  spheres,  seem  to 
have  obeyed  the  precepts  and  to  have  cultivated  the  pure  doc- 
trine of  the  gospel.  Of  this  we  have  a  strong  testimony  home 
by  Ammianus  the  historian,  a  heathen  philosopher,  and  an 
enemy  to  Christianity.  ^^  At  Rome,"  says  Ammianus,  ^  they 
ride  in  chariots,  attended  by  a  noble  retinue,  feasting  hucuri- 
ottsly,  their  tables  surpassing  those  of  kings :  but  how  muck 
more  rationally  would  they  act  if  they  imitated  the  exemplary 
lives  of  their  poorer  brethren,  the  bishops  of  the  provinces, 
in  the  plainness  of  their  diet  and  apparel,  the  modesty  of  their 
looks,  and  the  humility  of  their  demeanour,  walking  accept 
ably  with  the  eternal  God  as  his  true  wonhippers." 

A  pleasing  fiict  thus  opens  to  our  view,  tlwt,  hr  from  the 
courts  of  monarchs  and  the  thrones  of  cathedrak,  in  humble 
poverty,  retired  from  scenes  of  luxury  aqd  ambidon,  a  race 
of  worthy  pastors  fed  their  flocks,  who  were  truly  apostoli- 
cal in  their  manners.  Far  removed  from  the  great  sources  of  . 
corruption,  riches,  power,  and  connexion  with  the  great  and 
philosophic  world,  they  gave  themselves  to  the  word  of  God 
and  to  prayer ;  their  work  was  their  wages,  and  their  people 
their  crown  and  joy  of  rejoicing. 

We  have  also  ground  for  believing,  that  many  of  the  soli- 
taries of  the  desert,  who  had  fled  from  persecution,  felt  happy 
to  have  escaped  from  a  disordered  world,  to  b^  more  occu- 
pied in  the  work  of  prayer  and  praise,  and  that  many  of  them 
walked  with  God,  ^nd  went  to  glory.  Such  are  God's  secret 
ones,  the  remnant  whom  the  world  knoweth  not ;  the  chosen 
called  and  faithful ;  the  only  church  worth  a  Christian's  care.  . 
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The  estabKshment  of  Christianity  under  Theodosim  seem- 
ed to  have  placed  the  catholic  church  on  an  entinence.  The 
name  prevailed,  but  the  glory  was  departed.  The  profession 
of  Christianity  had  become  general,  but  the  power  of  it  was 
nearly  lost.  Ambition,  pride,  luxury,  and  all  the  evils  engen* 
dered  by  wealth  and  power  almost  universally  prevailed. 

The  vast  empire  of  Rome  was  now  divided  into  two  parts. 
Arcadius  reigned  at  Constantinople,  and  Honorius  at  Ra- 
venna, who  had  preferred  it  to  Rome  for  the  capitiA  of  the 
west.  Under  the  latter,  the  Goths  began  their  ravages  in  the 
west,  continuing  their  incursions  till  the  &[ial  destruction  of 
the  empire.  These  were  a  swarm  from  the  northern  hive  of 
barbarians,  under  the  various-  names  of  Goths,  Ostrogoths, 
Vandals,  Suevi,  Alans,  Franks,  and  Burgundians.  The  de- 
solations which  these  invaders  spread  were  inconceivable. 
The  barbarous  tribes  were  in  general  idolators,  ignorant,  war- 
like, living  only  by  the  sword.  Those  among  them  who  had 
imbibed  any  thing  called  Christianity,  had  chiefly  received  it 
from  the  Arians,  whom  the  severity  of  the  Theodosian  es- 
tablishment had  compelled  to  take  refuge  among  the  northern 
barbarians,  and  who  had  converted  them  to  their  Christianity. 
The  first  irruptions  of  these  savage  conquerors  were  marked 
wttfi  uncommon  fury  against  the  catholic  profession.  Wher^ 
ever  the  Arian  conquerors  came,  they  retaliated  severely  on 
the  Nicene  believers  all  the  evils  they  had  themselves  suiFer- 
ed.  Gaul  and  Spain  were  deluged  with  these  barbarians,  and 
Genseric,  passing  into  Africa,  every  where  marked  his  way 
with  blood.  The  bishops  who  confessed  the  true  divinity  of 
Christ  were  tortured,  maimed,  banished,  or  massacred,  an(l 
their  churches  levelled  with  the  ground.     An.  429.   • 

In  the  east,  the  Persian  monarchs  exercised  similar  seve- 
rities, and  threatened  the  extinction  of  the  Christian  name. 
Even  where  the  Roman  dominion  still  subsisted,  the  bitter- 
ness  and  enmity  between  the  orthodox  and  heretics,  supplied 
the  place  of  pagan  adversaries.   The  contests  for  the  greater 
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bishoprics  of  Romc^  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  aofi  odwr 
cities,  exhibited  the  scandalous  conflicts  of  men  professing  die 
peaceable  religion  of  Christ,  and  murdering  one  another  in 
support  of  the  candidates  who  dt8]>uted  die  several  sees,  with 
mutual  excommunications  and  torrents  of  blood.  Amidst 
these  ravages  without  and  within,  ignorance  and  superadtion 
advanced  with  gigantic  strides. 

The  pagan  system  indeed  was  nearly  destroyed  in  the  was* 
tern  empire,  though  some  symptoms  of  it  yet  remained. 
Fresh  edicts  restrained  the  pagans,  and  in  the  east  die  younger 
Theodosius  completed  the  conversion  of  their  tempks  to  the 
vrorship  of  the  true  God.  But  die  east  escaped  not  the  »• 
vages  of  northern  barbarians.  The  Hims  crudfy  invaded  and 
plundered  Thrace  and  its  confines  ^  the  Vandals  Africa ; 
whilst  the  Goths  poured  as  a  deluge  on  the  west.  There,  af* 
ter  the  sack  of  Rome,  Italy  fell  with  its  capital  into  die  bands 
of  Odoacer,  and  hardly  fa^gap  to  breathe  under  a  settled  go- 
vernment, before  a  new  horde  of  Ostrogoths  si^^anted  their 
fellows.  Under  Theodoric  their  leader  they  conquered  Odo- 
acer, and  seized  the  disputed  throne.  The  miseries  of  the 
church  during  those  conflicts  were  terrible  ;  nor  coold  such 
accessions  as  were  made  be  any  compensation  for  the  losses 
sustained.  Even  the  conquerors,  when  they  assumed  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  with  whole  nations  and  armies  h^ 
tised  at  the  instigation  of  their  monarchs,  only  changed  one 
superstition  for  another,  and  seem  nearly  as  much  heathen  as , 
»  before.  Such  were  die  Franks  under  Chms,  who  was  per- 
suaded by  his  wife  to  embrace  her  religion.  He  and  all  his 
court  were  baptized  by  Remigiua  bishop  of  Rheims. 

An.  449.  The  Saxons,  invited  to  assist  the  helpless  Bri- 
tons to  expel  their  northern  foes,  seized  the  kingdom  which 
they  were  called  to  defend  ^-^inhumanly  ravaged  the  coun- 
try ;— destroyed  die  churches  and  monasteries ;— and  drove 
the  poor  remains  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  into  the  moun- 
tams  of  Wales.  Desolation  spread  on  every  aide :  but  men 
repented  not  of  their  wickedness,  and  the  church  grew  moK 
corrupt  than  ever,  bodi  in  doctrine  and  practise* 

The  imperial  esuAilishment  of  uniformity  was  hr  ham 
procuring  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  stiU  finther  from  ad- 
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vittdiig  ks  spiritml  prosperity.  The  church  indeed  beeame 
▼Mt  in  extent.  The  wings  of  the  temple  were  stretched  out 
wider  and  tedier,  but  the  divine  inhabitant  was  fled.  ' 

An.  411.  The  ManichdeaHs  continued  to  disperse  tiieir 
wild  opiniotis  of  the  two  original  principles  of  good  and  evH. 

The  Arians  still  subaisted,  though  held  down  by  the  strong 
arm  of  power.  Many  were  banished,  but  they  carried  with 
then  their  opinions,  which  were  held  with  greater  tenacity, 
because  of  the  sufferings  which  they  had  brought  upon  them, 
and  for  the  same  Kasbn  they  taught  them  with  greater  zeal 
among  Ae  barbarian^  where  they  had  taken  refuge.  Under 
the  northern  raTagers  a  fair  opportunity  was  given  for  aveng- 
ing Ae  injuries  which  Aey  had  suffered,  and  they  made  use 
of  it.  Their  arm  fell  heavy  upon  the  orthodox  whom  they 
conquered,  especiaDy  in  Africa ;  and  they  pleaded  iri  dieir 
vindication  the  example  which  had  been  set  them  by  the 
Theodosian  establishment.  Banishment,  expulsion,  plunder, 
and  often  death  itself,  were  the  penalties  they  inflicted. 

An.  4tt9.  New  heresies  sprung  up.  Nestorius  and  £uty- 
ckea,  two  men  of  good  reputation,  started  a  fresh  subject  for 
investigation  respectyig  the  nature  of  Christ:  and,  taking 
opposite  sides,  formed  two  great  parties  in  the  church. 

The  ottliodox  church  believed  the  incarnate  God  to  be  per- 
t€Ct  God  and  perfect  man.  Apollonaris  had  denied  Christ 
a  homan  sonl,  and  supposed  that  the  divine  nature  supplied 
its  friace.  Nestorius  suggested  that  Christ  consisted  of  two 
peme&a.  He  refused  Mary  the  title  which  religious  zeal- 
hftd  begun  to  give  her,  of  die  mother  of  God,  and  allowed 
her  to  be  only  die  mother  of  Christ,  to  whose  human  nature 
alone  the  title  should  apply.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  denounced 
his  anathemaa  against  this  new  sentiment,  which  were  in  the 
same  manner  repelled  by  Nestorius  of  Constantinople.  The 
world  was  in  a  flame  about  a  manner  of  expression.  The 
coaacil  of  Ephesus  declared  the  true  faith  to  be  ^^  one  divine 
petBOis  in  whom  both  natures  comj^etely  subsisted  without 
GonCosion."  Notwithstanding  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius^ 
his  sentiments  were  extensively  propagated  in  thfe  east,  where 
adli  a  large  body  of  Christiaitt  remans  of  that  denomina- 
tion* 
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Ac.  448^-451.  Eutyches  adopted  the  oppotite 
to  Nestorius,  and  maintained  that  Christ  had  bwt  *^ooe  per- 
son and  one  nature,  the  incarnate  word."  Hattoe  he  was 
accused  of  denying  Christ's  bumaaicy,  and  as  such  exeonanu* 
nicated  and  deposed.  Reciprocal  excoasoittmcattooa  UBow- 
ed.  In  these  the  pontiff  of  Rome  and  the  patriarch  of  Ccm- 
stantinofde  were  opposed  to  each  other ;  and  thus  the  divi- 
sion between  the  Greek  and  Latin  chorclies  waa  widened. 
An.  482. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Nestorius  or  Eotjrdies  dcfii«i  the 
godhead  or  glory  of  Christ,  pr  the  real  atonemenc  made  by 
him  on  the  cross  ;  but  it  was  the  miserable  temper  of  those 
times  to  be  searching  Plato  and  Artslotle  for  aufatktica  of 
explication,  and  as  soon  as  a  new  idea  was  started,  it  was 
made  the  subject  of  solemn  controversy.  Anathemas  libe- 
rally hurled  at  each  other  widened  the  breach,  and  verbal 
controversies  were  transformed  into  mortal  errora. 

An.  411.  A  new  heresy  was  inm>doced  by  Pdagius, 
which  spread  far  and  wide.  The  radical  priaciplea  of  this 
heresiarch  went  to  the  destruction  of  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  revealed  religion,  a  vicarious  atonement  and  divine 
influence.  He  denied  the  corruption  of  huniMin  mtfttre^  or 
any  imputation  of  sin  from  the  first  man ;  aflhmed  that 
every  person  is  bom  as  pure  as  Adam ;  that  sin  is  only  the 
imitating  Adam's  transgression  ;  that  nothing  is  neceatary 
to  human  perfection  but  the  exertion  of  our  native  facukies; 
that  every  man  who  does  eyil  has  it  wholly  in  his  own  power 
to  repent  and  amend ;  that  the  human  will  is  as  free  to 
good  as  to  evil,  and  requires  no  supernatural  aid ;  that  an 
infant  needs  no  remission  of  sins ;  and  that  our  works  are 
meritorious  of  salvation. 

A  new  modification  of  the  doctrine  of  Pdagius,  voder  the 
name  of  semi-pelagianism,  was  introduced.  Cassiaa,  its  ad- 
vocate, admitted,  that  though  every  man  had  power  to  com- 
mence repentance  without  divine  preventing  pvce,  merely 
by  the  calls  of  the  word,  no  man  could  persevere  without  it. 
He  denied  that  divine  grace  was  given  to  one  more  than 
another  in  consequence  of  any  predestination ;  aftrmed  that 
Christ  died  alike  and  equally  for  all  men ;  that  the  same 
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fered  to  all  men ;  that  a  map  without  grace  was  capable  of 
feith  and  holy  diesires ;  that  every  man  was  bom  in  a  state  of 
perfect  freedom  c^  will,  equally  capable  of  resisting  the  in* 
Suences  of  grace,  as  of  complying  with  its  suggestions.  This 
system  suiting  the  spirit  of  prqud  unhumbled  man,  it  spread 
through  all  the  western  and  eastern  churches.  It  is  the  re» 
ligion  of  the  unawakened  conscience,  and  will  pot  be  yaQ*> 
quished  by  any  weapons  of  earthly  temper. 

Augustine,  in  many  a  laboured  treatise,  nobly  defended  the 
doctrincia  usually  denominatedevangelical.  Hie  grand  point 
he  maintains,  is  the  necessity  of  divine  grace  in  order  to  salr 
yation  $  that  there  is  an  eternal  purpose  of  God  or  predesti- 
nation with  regard  to  those  who  ishall  be  saved ;  and  that 
they,  and  they  only,  will  finally  obtain  it. 

An*  451.  The  emperor  deposed  and  turned  out,  or  appoint*? 
ed  the  bishops  as  he  pleased ;  and  his  influence  hitherto  met 
litde  or  no  resistance  in  nominating  to  the  important  sees. 
Constantinopk,  the  seat  of  his  residence,  was  raised  to  pecu* 
liar  digpi^f  The  bishop  of  Rome  grew  jealous,  and  using 
all  his  ii^iles^  ^contended  £or  the  supremacy.  The  ea^t  chiefly 
acknowledged  the  ope,  the  west  the  otl^er,  but  e^ch  massed  no 
opportunity  of  enlarging  their  several  jurisdictions.  The 
great  patriarchs  now  assumed  the  ftole  right  of  consecrating 
fabhops  in  their  province  i  convened  yearly  synods  i  encoura- 
ged appeals  to  their  courts  of  judicature,  and  received  com- 
p}ttnts  against  their  preUtes.  But  the  emperor  and  general 
councils  interposed  to  check  the  patriarphal  abuses.  To  ex- 
tend theu-  audKMrity^  the  patriarchs  endeavoured  to  attach  the 
monks;  protected; «then^  98aip$t  their  bishops f  excited  dis- 
pwte4  .between  thoxprplates ;  and  sought  to  draw  all  power  tQ 
themselves.  Rome  especially  received  applications  with  avi- 
dity, md^  by  a  politic  profession  of  being  the  protectress  of 
the  expressed,  drew  appeals  in  abpnd^ce  to  her  tribunal,  fiy 
a  well  regulgted  system  of  cr^ft  and  encroachment,  she  con- 
tinued to  rise  in  the  scale  qf  eminen(;e.  Nor  did  the  vice^ 
of  the  clergy  lessen  the  reverence  paid  to  them  by  f he  igno- 
rant and  superstitious  multitude^ 

The  mon]^,  under  divers  leaders,  served  to  support  the 
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dignity  of  the  church,  and  converts  were  multiplied  thsoug^- 
out  the  Christian  world. 

Departed  spirits  rose  into  veneration ;  their  images  began 
to  be  held  sacred.  A  fancied  immediate  presence  of  the  saint 
was  supposed  to  be  attached  to  som^  of  them ;  and  pretended 
miracles  consecrated  their  deification.  The  merit  of  visiting 
the  tombs  of  martyrs,  and  pilgrimages  to  other  &med  places, 
grew  into  a  thousand  abuses ;  and'  relics  were  esteemed  a 
sovereign  cui'e  for  diieases  of  body  or  mind,  for  driving  away 
devils,  and  a  charm  against  every  human  misery.  The  bishop 
of  Rome  encouraged  this  lucrative  trade,  and  dispersed  these 
wonderful  favours  to  die  deluded  multitude.  In  addition  to 
the  nostrums  invented  to  quiet  men's  consciences  in  this  Hfe, 
the  purgatorial  fire  came  in  aid  to  save  them  in  the  next ;  amd, 
as  the  clergy  claimed  the  most  ample  power  of  regulating  its 
severity,  or  terminating  its  duration,  the  deceived  crowd  were 
eager  to  procure  their  help  to  alleviate  their  expected  suffer^ 
ings,  or  to  shorten  the  period  of  their  torment. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  a  new  order  c^  monks 
was  instituted,  who  obtained  the  name  of  Watchers,  from  their 
method  of  performing  divine  service  without  any  intermis- 
sion. They  divided  themselves  into  three  clieses,  which  re* 
lieved  each  dther  at  stated  hours,  and  by  that  means  contin^ 
ued  without  any  interval  a  perpetual  course  of  divine  service. 
Amongst  the  mystics,  many  not  only  affected  to  reside  wiA 
wild  beasts,  but  imitated  their  manners  or  shut  themselves  up 
in  narrow  and  misenrisle  dens.  Men,  who^  by  standing  seve* 
ral  years  motionless  on  the  tops  of  pillars,  acquired  the  name 
of  pillar-saints,  were  highly  reverenced.  About  the  year  427 ^ 
Simeon,  a  Syrian,  introduced  a  refinement  in  mottification,  by 
residing  successively  upon  five  pillars  of  six,  twelve,  twenty* 
two,  thirty-six,  and  laady  of  forty  cubits  high.  In  this  wreldi- 
ed  state  he  continued  during  thirty-seven  years  of  his  life, 
and  his  sublime  example  was  emulated  by  one  Daniel,  a  monk, 
who  resided  sixty-eight  years  upon  the  top  of  a  pillar,  mxt 
died  in  that  situation  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty. 

Baradatus,  a  monk  of  Syria,  erected  for  himself,  upon  ihp 
summit  of  a  mountain,  a  box  so  contrived  as  not  to  admit  of 
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hi8  ataading  in  a  p«rpeodicul^  posture,  and  which,  having  no 
close  cover,  exposed  him  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  wind, 
the  rain,  and  the  sun.  He  afterwards  contrived  to  raise  him- 
self from  his  supine  posture,  and. continually  stood  upright, 
covered  with  a  garment  of  skin,  with  only  a  small  aperture 
in  his  box  aulBcient  to  allow  him  to  draw  his  breadi,  and 
stretch  out  his  hands  to  heaven.  His  cotemporary,  James, 
not  less  disposed  to  austerity,  fed  entirely  upon  lentils, 
dragged  about  a  load  of  heavy  iron  chains,  bound  about  his 
waist  and  neck,  from  which  several  others  were  suspended. 
In  the  course  of  three  days  and  nights,  in  which  he  offered 
up  incessant  prayers,  this  admired  maniac  was  so  covered 
with  the  snow  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible.  Pretended  mira- 
cles were  perpetuall|^  reported,  and  they  were  referred  to  by 
some  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  npt  only  as  examples  of 
Christian  perfection,  but  as  infallible  authorities  for  the  vali- 
dity of  particular  doctrines. 

An  increasing. veneration  for  the  Virgin  Mary  had  taken 
place  in  the  preceding  century,  and  very  early  in  this,  an  opin- 
ion was  industriously  propagated,  that  she  had  manifested 
herself-  to  several  persons,  and  had  wrought  considerable  mi- 
racles in  support  of  the  substantial  party.  Her  image,  holding 
in  her  arms  the  in&nt  Jesus,  was  honoured  with  a  distin- 
guished situation  in  the  church,  and  in  many  places  invoked 
with  a  pecuUar  species  of  worship. 

Every  splendid  appendage  which  had  graced  the  heathen 
ceremonies  was  now  interwoven  into  the  fabric  of  Chris- 
tianity. That  which  had  been  formerly  the  test  of  Chris- 
tianity now  became  a  Christian  rite ;  incense,  no  longer  con- 
sidered as  an  abomination,  smoked  upon  every  Christian  al- 
tar. The  services  of  religion  were  even  in  daylight  per- 
formed by  the  light  of  tapers  and  flambeaux.  The  discovery 
dP  relics  was  proportioned  to  the  desire  of  obtaining  them.. 
No  fewer  than  the  remains  of  forty  martyrs  were  found  by 
the  credulous  Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  Theodocius.  This 
princess,  on  approaching  the  place  where  these  bodies,  aq- 
cording  to  the  revelation  with  which  she  ha^  been  favoured, 
were  deposited,  had  the  ground  broken  open.  The  princess 
then  approached,  and  discovered  a  considerable  quantity  of 
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precious  oititment,  and  two  silver  boxes,  which  contained  the 
ifiestimable  relics  of  the  martyrs.  These  she  honoured  with 
a  magnificent  shrine,  and  deposited  it  near  the  remains  of  the 
holy  Th3rrsu8,  who  she  believed  had  thrice  appeared  to  her 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  place  where  the  mzrtyn 
Wtre  interred.  The  undecayed  body  of  the  prophet  Zacha* 
riah  was  likewise  said  to  have  been  found  in  consequence  of 
a  revelation  from  himself,  after  it  had  been  interred  about 
twelve  hundred  years.  The  pretended  i'emains  of  Stephen, 
of  Nicodemns,  of  Gamaliel,  and  of  several  others,  made 
their  appearance  about  the  same  time ;  but  the  exhibition  in 
detail  of  svich  knavery  and  folly  as  accompanied  these  trans* 
actions,  would  afford  little  amusement  and  still  less  profit. 
The  account  of  the  seven  persons  who  fted  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  Decius  into  a  solitary  cave  near  Ephesus,  where,  af- 
ter a  repose  of  an  hundred  and  ninety-five  years,  they  awaked 
as  vigorous  and  in  appearance  as  youthful  as  whe&  they  en- 
tered it,  is  familiar  to  all. 

The  compliance  with  every  pagan  superstition  which  could 
be  at  all  reconciled  with  Christianity,  was  extended,  on  ail 
occasions,  to  the  utmost  excels.  Amongst  others,  the  Chris- 
tians attempted  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  futurity,  by  me- 
thods similar  to  those  employed  by  the  pagans,  who  naed  to 
divine  by  opening  the  books  of  Virgil,  and  the  fimt  verses 
which'  arrested  their  attention  were  interpreted  into  a  predic- 
tion of  their  destiny.  Instead,  however,  of  divining  by  the 
Sortes.  Virgilitincsy  the  Christians  made  use  of  a  Bible  for  the 
same  purpose ;  and  the  practice  was  carried  so  br^  that 
many  of  the  inferior  clergy  found  in  it  a  very  lucrative  trade. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  church  grew  in  proportion  as  the 
Kfe  of  religion  was  lost.  The  clergy  failed  not  to  make 
themselves  important,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  times,  and 
the  established  superstitions,  regarded  them  only  as  capable 
of  approaching  the  Deity,  and  obtaining  favourable  responses 
from  him.  A  pomp  of  worship,  garments,  utensils,  and  al- 
tars, awed  the  vulgar  into  reverence,  and  a  round  of  perpe- 
tual loud-sounding  services  night  and  day  kept  up  the  sem- 
blance of  fervent  devotion.  The  churches  were  loaded  with 
ornaments.    Solid  silver  encased  and  enshrined  the  rotten 
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bones,  bodies,  and  relios  of  the  saints.  Public  petiatice  was 
now  cunningly  dispensed  with,  and  private  confession  to  a 
priest  substituted  in  its  stead.  Thus  to  receive  absolution 
was  convenient  for  the  culprit,  and  the  practice  gave  import- 
ance to  the  ghostly  father. 

Notwithstanding  the  depravity  and  corruption  whicH  per- 
vaded the  clerical  body,  the  whole  was  not  contaminated. 
Instances  of  disinterested  virtue  illuminated  the  dreary  and 
dismal  annals  of  the  fifth  century.  We  behold  with  venera- 
tion and  with  pleasure  the  liberal /Deogratias,  bishop  of  Car- 
thage, selling  the  costly  plate  of  the  church  for  the  ransom 
t)f  a  number  of  captit^es.  Nor  Was  this  a  solitary  instance  of 
public  and  private  virtue  :  it  was  even  exceeded  by  Acacius, 
bishop  of  Amida,'  who  ransomed  seven  thousand  Persiah 
captives  perishing  with  hunger.  The  erudition,  piety,  and 
truly  Christian  charity  of  Atticus,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who  distributed  liberally,  not  only  to  the  orthodox,  but  to  the 
necessitous  heretics ;  the  still  greater  mildness  of  Proclus, 
his  friend  and  disciple,  towards  the  heretics,  and  his  active 
as  well  as  passive  virtues ;  the  piety,  simplicity,  and  affabi- 
lity of  Licinius,  a  Constantinopolitan  prelate,  are  instances 
of  human  excellence  worthy  of  imitation. 

Augustine  was  evidently  a  bright  and  shining  light,  adorn- 
ing the  fifth  century.  In  conduct  he  was  exemplary ;  sound 
.  in  the  faith,  and  zealous  for  its  purity.  We  hear  of  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  bishops  assembled  with  him  in  Africa, 
then  apparently  the  garden  of  the  church.  These  and  some 
of  their  flocks  may  be  supposed  men  of  like  minds  with  him- 
self. Their  situation  in  life  was  probably  indigent,  devout, 
and  simple,  Uke  the  people  to  whom  they  ministered,  and 
with  whom  much  5f  the  power  of  godliness  yet  rested.  And, 
DO  doubt,  in  other  parts  of  the  empire, many  resembling  these 
were  found,  far  from  the  greater  sees,  the  constant  objects 
of  ambition  and  avarice,  and  distant  from  the  councils  of  po- 
lemic bitterness  and  contention ;  men  who  shunned  unprofit- 
able disputes,  intent  on  the  edification  of  their  flocks. 

The  labours  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland  were  said  to  be  at- 
tended with  such  effects  on  that  wild  pebple,  as  to  give  hope 
that  something  better  than  nominal  Christianity  was  produ- 
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ced*  But  the  legendary  tales  of  these  popish  apostles  are  to 
be  received  with  much  hesitation. 

Not  only  among  die  catholics,  but  with  the  reputed  here* 
tics  also  we  may  expect  to  find  men  of  a  right  spirit,  and 
truly  devoted  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  notwithstanding  the 
hasty  anathemas  denounced  against  them. 

The  grievous  sufferings  of  many,  through  Ae  incuraouB 
of  the  barbarians,  or  the  savageness  of  Arian  persecutors, 
could  not  but  greatly  tend  to  drive  the  faithful  to  seek  their 
rest  in  the  great  shepherd  of  Israel;  whilst  those  who  yielded 
their  bodies  to  stripes,  imprisonment,  and  death  itself,  for 
the  preservation  of  a  good  conscience,  gave  the  most  unequi* 
vocal  evidence  that  they  knew  in  whom  they  had  beUeved. 


Century  VI. 

The  general  state  of  the  outward  church  in  this  century 
was  dreadful.  The  progress  of  barbarism  advanced  rapidly. 
Goths  and  Vandals  reigned.  A  momentary  triumph  of  Jus- 
tinian was  succeeded  by  fresh  swarms  of  Lombards,  who  fix- 
ed  their  empire  over  the  degenerate  Romans,  and  ruled  them 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  Yet  the  conquerors  themselves  by  de- 
grees melted  down  into  the  same  mass  with  the  vanquished, 
adopted  their  religion,  and  exchanged  the  ritual  of  heathen- 
ism for  Christianity,  from  which  its  features  were  now- 
sear  cely  to  be  distinguished.  Wondrous  conversions  of 
whole  nations,  Germans,  Gauls,  Britons*,  encreased  the 


*  Towards  the  close  of  this  centary.  Bertha,  the  believing  wife  of 
Ethelbert,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes,  ex- 
cited in  her  husband  a  favourable  opinion  of  her  own  religious  faitb. 
This  was  greatly  increased  by  the  arrival  of  Aagustine,  the  monk,  who 
travelled  on  a  holy  mission  into  Britain,  in  the  year  596.  This  rnonk^ 
aided  by  the  labours  of  his  forty  companions,  whom  Pope  Gregory  as*' 
Bociated  with  him  in  this  mission,  bad  the  happiness  to  complete  in 
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fiuKie  of  the  monkish  bpostles,  who  ministered  baptism  to 
them  by  thousands.  Though  continuing  to  live  in  all  their 
former  savageness  of  manners,  licentiousness^  and  ignorance^ 
the  repetition  of  a  formula,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  admit* 
ted  them  with  fecility  within  the  pale  of  the  church :  except 
the  change  of  names^  little  perceptible  difference  appeared 
between  the  Christian  converts  and  the  pagans. 

Pretended  miracles  multiplied  under  9iich  priests  and  peo* 
pie,  and  produf:ed  admiration,  nay  almost  adoration,  of  the 
sacerdotal  order,  who  were  said  to  be  solely  invested  with 
this  high  privilege.  But  al|  the  power  of  monarchs,  and  all 
these  wholesale  conversions,  hardly  replenished  the  ravages 
made  by  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  and 
the  Hun^  in  Thrace  and  Greece.  In  Persia  the  desolations 
were  still  more  dreadful,  and  reduced  the  profession  of  Chris** 
tianity  very  low.  The  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  by 
Augustine,  of  tiie  Irish  by  Columbas,  of  tiie  Alans,  Bohe- 
miansy  and  some  savage  hordes  near  the  Euxine  sea,  added 
comparatively  but  littie  to  the  nominal  fold  which  had  been 
yrasted  by- war  and  the  sword. 

The  intemsu  state  of  the  church  was  dark  and  gloomy. 
Ignorance  and    superstition  advanced  with  rapid  strides. 


£thelt)ert  the  qoovers^  which  Bertha  had  began*  He  preached,  he 
persuaded,  he  threatened,  and  his  labours  were  so  successful  that  Chris- 
tianity reared  her  triamphani  fabric  upon  the  ruins  of  paganism.  Hea- 
then temples  were  con?erte4  into  Christian  churches ;  Christ  Church 
was  (ormed  into ^a  cathedral,  and  the  monk  whom  Gregory  had  invest- 
ed with  fuU  spiritual  power  over  all  the  British  and  Saxon  clergy,  as« 
sumed  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Bri- 
tain, Augustine  found  the  christians  of  Britain  atuched  to  the  tradition 
of  the  eastern  churches,  respecting  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter,  and 
differing  also  from  the  practices  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  the  perform- 
ance of  soine  baptismal  rites.  This  variation  was  warmly  and  haugh- 
tily coadeained  by  the  arrogant  n&onk ;  but  the  British  clergy  would 
not  sabmit  to  his  imperious  decrees.  They  refused  even  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  thejr  archbishop,  and  would  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
change  their  ancient  ceremonies.  During  six  hundred  years,  the  Bri- 
tannic church  never  acknowledged  any  subjection  to  the  power  of  the  . 
Romish  prelates. 
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Even  pope  Gregory  the  Great  contributed  to  it  as  muck  as 
die  nx>8t  stupid  barbarians.  His  abhorrence  of  ali  ^gan 
literature  induced  him  to  proscribe  the  noblest  works  of  liea- 
then  antiquity,  and  to  devote  the  writings  of  Liyy  and  other 
admired  authors  of  ancient  Rome  to  the  flames. 

The  monks,  now  cloistered  and  separated  from  tha  rest  of 
Ahe  world,  preserved  the  little  literature  which  remained  ii| 
the  western  world.  But,  covered  with  the  thick  darkness  of 
bigotry  and  superstition,  their  labours  are  supposed  to  have 
done  more  harm  than  good.  Indignation  rises  on  reviewing 
these  miserable  compositions  of  conventual  folly. 

Scarcely  an  author  of  that  age  affords  a  treatise  that  is  wor? 
thy  of  perusal  for  edification.  Thpir  commentaries  on  scrip- 
ture are  wretched;  either  coQsisting  of  quotations  from  the 
fathers  and  ancient  doctors,  or  allegorical  interpretations, 
where  all  is  visionary,  perverted,  or  buried  in  hidden  mean- 
ings and  mysteries.  Whilst  these  were  held  up  as  |he  mir-i 
rors  of  doctrine,  the  models  of  practice  were  blazoned  b  thp 
lives  of  the  saints,  decked  out  in  all  the  frippery  of  monkish 
fooleries,  and  self-instituted  services  of  voluntary  humilia- 
tion and  atrocious  mortificatiotis  of  the  body*  'the  scriptures, 
the  only  sure  guide  to  a  holy  conversation,  were  forgotten, 
whilst  all  these  self  instituted  forms  and  follies  were  supposed 
to  advance  the  Christian  to  a  higher  rank  of  sanctity  than 
the  Bible  ever  taught. 

The  corrupt  lives  of  the  cljBrgy  bore  a  growing  pcoportioq 
to  their  wealth,  the  honours  they  claimed,  and  the  veneration 
paid  to  them.  The  bishops  of  Rome  stand  branded  out  of 
their  own  mouths  by  the  mutual  criminations  of  the  contend- 
ing candidates  for  the  holy  see,  with  every  thing  detestable. 
Symmachus  and  Laurentius,  by  assassinations,  massacres,  and 
perpetual  tumults,  strove  for  the  sacred  tiara.  Thrqe  coun- 
cils were  assembled  at  Rome,  to  determine  on  the  validity  of 
the  accusations,  alike  forcibly  urged  by  both  parties  against 
their  antagonists,  and  probably  equally  true.  However,  the 
papal  chair  was  consigned  by  Theodoric  to  Symmachus,  with? 
out  any  evidence  of  his  having  justified  himself  from  the 
charges  laid  against  him.  The  greatest  crimes  of  the  clergy 
seldom  exposed  them  to  the  slightest  correction.  Omnia  Rem^ 
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venatioy  dl  things  at  Bcupe  are  on  sale,  was  as  true  of  Rome 
paqpal  as  pagan. 

Yet  the  clergy  contrived  ta  maintain  their  dominion  over 
die  superstitious  and  ignorant  people.  Nor  did  any  thing  in 
their  conduct  prevent  the  multitude  from  lavishing  dieir  trea* 
sure  to  procure  absolution,  which  these  good  men  alone  could 
grant,  and  the  participation  of  the  merits  of  departed  saints 
and  martyrs,  which  was  only  to  be  secured  through  their  me- 
diation and  instrumentality. 

The  merit  pf  monkery  and  of  all  who  contributed  to  this 
unnatural  s^lusion,  filled  the  world  with  convents,  and  the 
outward  church  with  its  most  zealous  defendants.  This  great 
army  fought  in  one  uniform  cause  for  their  own  privileges, 
and  those  of  the  church  to  which  they  belonged. 

Images  of  saints  and  relics  multiplied  so  immensely,  that 
there  were  someumes  more  bones  of  a  single  saint  than  ever 
belonged  to  any  one  human  body ;  and  afterwards  more  pieces 
of  a  cross  than  would  have  made  several.  Purgatory  kept 
up  its  lucrative  trade.  The.  merit  any  man  wanted  might  be 
purchased  by  building  churches  and  monasteries,  or  main- 
taiining  communities  of  idle  monks,  or  by  interesting  the  dead 
on  their  behalf,  and  buying  a  little  of  the  superabundance  of 
their  merits.  The  church  appropriated  these,  together  with 
the  relics  to  herself.  To  increase  this  valuable  stock  they 
ransacked  even  the  oil  of  the  lamps  that  burned  at  the  tombs 
of  the  martyrs ;  and  the  bishop  of  Rgme  disposed  of  tlus 
rich  commodity  at  no  iacotisiderable  price ;  and  sent  it  to 
downed  heads  as  the  greatest  present.  It  being  supposed  to 
be  invested  with  celestial  energy  to  chase  away  evil  spiriu, 
and  to  heal  alike  the  diseases  of  body  and  mind* 

The  primitive  doctrines  of  the  gospel  were  sq  entirely  ob- 
scured by  superstition,  that  great  numbers  began  to  conceive 
that  the  profession  of  religion  was  all  that  was  necessary  for 
acceptance  with  God.  When  they  made  expiation  for  atro* 
cious  offences  by  the  infliction  of  volunta^ry  personal  punish- 
ment, or  added  pomp  to  the  worship  of  the  monastery,  they 
conceived  their  salvation  most  certainly  attained.  Early  in 
tUs  century,  Sigismund,  king  of  Burgundy,  who  had  cruelly 
murdered  his  own  son,  attempted  to  appease  the  in^ngeance  of 

vot.  V.  [39] 
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the  Supreme  Being  by  Ubcnd  donHioni  totbe  «oaaelcry  of 
St.  Maurice,  in  Vdllais,  by  the  institutiaii  of  a  fiill  choros-cf 
perpetual  psalmody,  and  by  an  assidamls  practice  of  the  moet 
austere  devotions  of  the  monks. 

Benedict,  the  founder  of  an  order  whkh  is  still  diatinguish^ 
ed  by  his  name,  erected  in  the  wilderness  twehre  monasteries, 
each  containing  twelve  moidu,  one  of  which,  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  increased  so  much  in  splendooT  and  reputadoo^i^ 
to  be  not  only  exempted  firom  episcopal  power,  but  to  hold 
fourteen  villages  under  its  peculiar  jurisdiction. 

To  expatiate  upon  the  evtravaganccs  and  absurdities  prac« 
tised  by  the  different  orders  of  monks,  or  to  recount  Att  arti- 
fices practised  by  them  in  their  commerce  widi  the  woiid, 
would  afford  a  detail  litde  edifying  or  agreeable. 

Degraded  by  superstition  and  ignorance  as  the  ckualefed 
retreats  certainly  were,  they  however  becaose  almost  the  only 
refoge  to  which  learning  and  philosophy  could  retire  from 
the  tumults  of  war  and  the  desolations  <rf  baifamism*  The 
founders  of  many  orders  had  extorted  from  their  feilowers  a 
solemn  obligation  to  employ  a  certain  portion  of  ihcir  time 
in  the  daily  study  of  books  deposited  for  their  use.  An  ac* 
cumulation  of  absurdity  would  in  an  ignorant  age  be  neces- 
sarily admitted  at  the  same  time  ;  but  this  obligation  occa« 
sioned  the  reception  of  a  fund  of  genuine  knowledge  into 
these  gloomy  repositories. 

The  same  heresies  continued  to  afford  abundant  matter  for 
the  polemics  of  councils,  and  to  exercise  the  zeal  of  tiie  or- 
thodox. Curious  and  unprofitable  questions  respecting  die 
nature  of  Christ  chiefly  engrossed  attention,  and  were  fori* 
ously  disputed.  Did  one  of  the  Trinity  suffer  ?  Was  his  na* 
tare  compounded  ?  and  the  like. 

The  Arians  maintained  a  firmer  footing:  for  a  long  while 
protected  by  the  northern  clans,  whom  they  had  converted. 
But  the  Vandals,  being  expelled  from  Africa  and  Italy,  re- 
covered these  provinces,  returned  to  thc^orthodox  fiuth,  and 
several  of  the  Gothic  kings,  whether  from  policy  or  convic- 
tion,  changing  their  opinions,  Arianism  lost  ground  before 
the  expiration  of  this  century,  and  has  never  since  risen  into 
power  or  eminence. 
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The  Nestorians  in  the  east  were  the  most  zealous  Chris- 
tiaoa,  and  spread  abroaci  their  tenets  abundantly.  Their  mis- 
sionaries are  said  to  have  extended  Christianity  into  India, 
Armenia,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  all  the  countries  adjacent. 

The  faxther  we  advance,  the  less  visible  to  observation 
gw>ws  the  church  of  the  first-born,  whose  names  are  written 
in  heaven«  The  prevalence  of  Arianism,  during  a  great  part 
of  this  century^  contributed  to  extinguish  the  light  in  Israel : 
and  Pehgianism,  widely  diffused,  spread  the  subtle  poison  of 
pride  and  human  swSciency.  If  we  add  the  reign  of  super* 
stition^  the  geoer4  neg^ct  of  the  scriptures,  and  the  univer- 
sally prevalent  ignorance,  we  shall  no  longer  wonder  that  we 
.  find  so  few  faithfid.  Yet  the  light  of  Israel  was  not  quite  put 
out,  nor  the  power  of  divine  grace  utterly  withheld.  He  diat 
promised  to  be  wiidi  and  in  his  church  always,  even  to  the  end 
jof  the  world,  had  not  fiinaken  the  earth. 

The  disciples  of  Augustine,  in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  main* 
tained  manfully  the  doctrines  of  grace  against  the  Pelagians 
and  semi*Pelapans,  who  endeavoured  to  corrupt  them,  and 
to  introduce  the  debasing  alloys  of  human  sufficiency  and 
proud  reasonings :  with  these  we  may  expect  to  find  a  prac* 
tice  correspondent  with  their  principle  of  faith  working  by 
love.  In  France,  Lucidus  and  others  strenuously  asserted 
the  evangelical  truths  against  their  opposers,  and  contended 
for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

The  mountains  of  Cambria  stiU  afforded  a  race,  if  not  of 
primitive  Christians  (though  we  hope  many  such  were  among 
them))  yet  of  men  who  refused  to  obey  the  insolent  dictates 
of  Gregory  and  Austin,  though  threatened  with  death  for  re« 
fusing  canonical  obedience. 

The  Nestorian  zeal  to  spread  Christianity  in  the  east 
speaks  strongly  in  their  favour,  and  many  of  like  spirit  were 
to  be  found  among  the  Novatians  and  £utycheans.  Though 
the  semi-Pelagians  in  dispute  were  in  the  habit  of  contending 
for  human  power  and  perfection  by  their  own  exertions,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  several  of  them  looked  to  Jesus 
Christ  alone  for  salvation,  and  received  the  grace  of  God  in 
truth,  though  fearful  of  admitting  its  aU^powerful  operations^ 
Their  hearts  were  sounder  than  their  heads. 
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Hie  barbarin  conquerort  had  nom  generalljr  subaMted  to 
the  religion  of  the  vanquiahed,  aad  Londsards  and  Burgtm- 
dians  embraced  the  orthodox  faith.    The  Anglo«8ttOD  kings 
of  the  heptarchy  in  Ens^aad  entered  the  pale  of  the  diinrch, 
many  of  them  at  the  instigation  of  their  iair  eonaorts,  and 
they  easily  ordered  their  subjects  to  be  of  their  ■Mster's  reli* 
gion.    And  as  England  was  faaaed  for  virtue  and  kamiqg  in 
that  dark  age,  misuonaries  from  thence  and  from  Ireland, 
with  St.  Columbas  at  thdr  head,  issued  foKh  to  convert  their 
neig^ibours. 
'  An.  610.    The  Jews  in  Spain  and  Gaid  continued  to  be 
converted  by  the  swoid,  and  driven  within  the  pale  of  the 
church.   .  The  zealous  Heracttus  in  die  east  drtgg^  them  to 
the  fonts,  an^  bqidzed  them  in  multitudes.    But  the  labours 
of  the  Nestorian  Christians  open  a  ommw  plearing  prospect. 
Their  missionary  efibrts  a^iear  as  extensive  as  blessed ;  pe- 
netrating into  India,  China,  and  the  imii)ense  nations  of  Imo-- 
barians  on  their  northern  confines  even  unto  Scjrthia  and  Si- 
beria. 

All  outward  persecution  against  the  church  as  a  body  had 
subsided,  and  except  now  and  then  some  scenes  of  transitory 
oppression  in  Persia,  and  turbulent  attacks  from  the  Jews  m 
Syria  and  Palestine,  the  world  was  comparatively  at  ease,  or 
rather  lulled  into  the  profound  sleep  of  ignorance,  supersti- 
tioo,  and  monkery.  A  stupid  external  system  of  pompous 
devotion  included  all  the  services  of  the  church. 

But  now  God  was  prepwing  a  scourge,  whose  heavy  hand 
to  tiiis  day  continues  to  be  felt,  and  whose  tyranny  has  nearly 
extinguished  the  Christian  name  from  the  piUars  of  Hercules 
to  the  remotest  east,  where  Mahometan  darkness  covers  the 
earth,  and  its  gross  darkness  the  people.  In  the  country  where 
first  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory  drew  his  breath,  and  all  the 
labours  and  sufferings  of  the  first  apostles  wei«  displayed ;  in 
thSse  fiourishing  churches  through  Asia  and  Greece,  to  which 
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most  of  the  sacred  episdes  are  directed,  there  the  crescent 
has  suppbmled  the  cross. 

An.  6S2.  In  the  beginning  of  tfiis  century  arose  the  famed 
Mahomet,  a  man  endowed  with  every  talent  for  lifdng  him- 
self to  emiiiettGe  in  this  world.  He  possessed  deep  contri* 
vanoe,  a  nobk  person,  ready  elocution,  kivineible  perseve* 
ranee,  and  faitrepid  courage.  He  had  exercised  the  business 
of  a  merchant  in  Arabia,  and  by  travelling  had  gained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  inhi^itants.  The 
Christianity  there  professed  had  been  debased  by  supersti- 
tion, and  mixed  widi  headienism.  He  conceived,  dierefore, 
and  executed  the  vast  project  of  erecting  the  fiabric  of  a  new 
religion,  of  which  he  was  ambitious  to  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  and  prophet.  Adopting  the  leading  article  of  the 
Christian  and  Jewish  laith,  the  uni^  of  the  Godhjpad,  and 
manifesting  the  highest  reverence  for  llie  one  Jehovah,  he 
marked  every  species  of  poljrdieism  and  idolatry  with  the 
deepest  abhorrence.  He  pretended  a  divine  commission  for 
reforming  the  prevalent  abuses  among  Jews  and  Christians, 
and  to  bring  them  back  to  the  pristine  and  patriarchal  religion. 
But  knowing  those  widi  whom  he  had  to  do,  and  die  gene- 
ral practice  of  polygamy  in  the  east,  and  among  the  Arabs, 
he  engrafted  its  general  use  into  his  religious  system,  and 
thus  connected  the  most  plausible  point  of  doctrine  with  the 
most  seductive  and  indulgent  practice.  i 

Mahomet  displayed  consnnmiate  skill  in  seizing  the  aus- 
picious moment,  and  in  using  the  proper  means  suited  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  Whether  he  was  illite- 
rate, fanatic,  or  an  impostor,  certain  it  is  he  was  a  great  man : 
and  the  success  which  crowned  his  enterprises  is  a  pi^pof  of 
the  wisdom  with  which  they  were  planned,  and  the  vigour 
with  which  they  were  executed.  He  saw  the  Christians  di- 
vided, disputing,  and  one  party  harassing  and  persecuting 
the  other ;  Arabia,  ignorant  and  half  pagan,  prepared  to  turn 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine ;  the  people  around  him  natu- 
rally turbulent  and  warlike,  and,  if  united  under  one  head, 
sure  to  form  a  tremendous  military  force.  His  friends  and 
connexions  were  considerable,  but  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  native  powers  afforded  him  surer  resources.    He  began 
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coiFertty  and  with  smaH  essays :  imccess  beyond  lib  amet 
sanguine  expectations  emboldened  his  oonfidenee,  and  be 
tmnt  fordi  as  a  torrent  on  every  side.  All  submitted  to  his 
arms,  and  generally  embraced  his  victorions  rdig^.  Hta' 
ibUowers  were  mrtttrally  attached  to  him  by  the  atrongest  ties: 
the  love  of  war  and  the  love  of  women.  And  as  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  these,  heaven  also  could  be  attained  as  tiie  final 
recompence,  the  advantages  which  he  possessed  for  openn- 
ing  on  the  public  mind  were  astonishingly  great.  His  army, 
fired  by  religious  enthusiasm,  and  pursuing  the  most  desira- 
ble  objects  of  the  corrupted  heart,  ponder,  wealth,  and  sensual 
gratification,  seconded  with  all  their  might  the  designs  of 
their  politic  leader. 

Arabia  submitted  during  the  lifc  of  Mahomet.  A  solid 
dominioD  acquired,  and  forces  trained  to  war,  ready  for  fiuv 
ther  enterprises,  afforded  his  successors  an  easy  conquest 
through  the  cast  in  Egypt  and  Africa.  They  cut  off  fram 
the  Roman  empire  its  noUest  provinces,  and  threatened  to 
subjugate  the  wh<de,  had  not  the  dissensions  among  Ae  ca- 
Kphs  themselves,  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  turned  their 
swords  against  each  other,  and  retarded  the  ruin  that,  rising 
as  a  flood,  threatened  to  deluge  the  empire  and  the  woiid. 

Th^  pdicy  of  the  impostor  contributed  equally  with  his 
arms  to  spread  his  dominion.  He  contrived  to  set  the  Chris* 
tians  against  the  Christians.  He  proffered  liberty  of  ccm« 
science  and  possession  of  property  to  all  who  submitted,  and 
only  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  those  who  resisted  his  power. 
If  he  Supported  his  cause,  and  endeavoured  to  extricate 
himself  from  embarrassments  by  pretended  visions  and  reve- 
lations, this  was  only  what  the  monks  had  taught  him.  He 
might  fairly  play  off  their  own  artillery  against  them,  and  widi 
greater  advantages  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  populace, 
and  secure  the  interested  support  of  his  associates.  The  gross 
ignorance  which  every  where  prevailed;  the  grievous  cor- 
ruptions of  doctrines  and  manners ;  the  bitter  quarrels  fo- 
tiliented  among  Christians,  and  their  irreconcilable  enmity 
And  anathemas  against  each  other,  rendered  them  not  only  an 
easy  conquest,  but  as  easy  converts  to  the  new  religion,  in 
which  Christ  |ield  a  high  rank  among  the  prophets,  little 
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more  degraded  than  he  bad  been  by  aumy  prGfeseing  Chris- 
tian  teacbers.  The  religion  of  Mahonet,  by  enjoimag  the 
eiHemali  of  fasting,  prayer,  and  alms-giving,  gratified  the 
^  pride  and  self-righteousness  of  the  unhumbled  heart ;  whilst 
the  sensual  indd^ences  allowed  by  it  afforded  to  the  flesh  all 
its  most  coveted  gratifications.  With  such  an  army,  and 
such  a  reUgiott,  the  conversions  must  have  been  immense, 
and  the  conquests  rapid. 

During  these  conflicts,  in  which  resistance  was  death  or 
slavery,  and  every  art  and  violence  was  used  by  the  caliphs 
to  make  their  religion  as  universally  triumphant  as  their  arms, 
the  Christians  must  have  suffered  immensely. 

Nothing  can  exhibit  a  more  deplorable  object  than  the 
internal  state  of  the  church  during  this  century.  The  igno- 
rance, that  was  universal  and  profound,  will  hardly  be  credi- 
ted. Many  of  the  bishops,  neither  able  to  write  nor  read, 
were  sunk  nearly  into  the  same  mental  imbecility  as  their  ig- 
norant flocks,  yet  at  the  same  time,  they  publicly  displayed 
vestments  daubed  with  gold  and  silver,  crosiers  embellished 
with  the  most  precious  stones,  and  ceremonies  instead  of  vi- 
tal religion :  cerenionies  so  numerous  and  variegated,  that 
they  required  a  master  to  teach  and  some  memory  to  retain 
them.  The  monks  had  monopolised  in  their  convents  the 
very  rags  of  science,  and  attempted  to  adorn  their  few  and 
puerik  performances  with  the  extravagances  of  legendary 
saints,  and  quotations  from  the  fathers.  But  above  all,  they 
cultivated  the  splendid  glory  of  polemic  disputation.  The 
beautiful  subtleties  of  sophistical  syllogism  enabled  the  dis- 
putants to  talk  about  controverted  points  with  a  profundity 
of  apparent  wisdom,  that  made  an  admiring  audience  gape, 
or  the  listening  pupil  stand  amazed. 

The  writers  of  the  day,  trained  up  in  these  schools,  imi- 
tated their  subtle  masters  ;  and  a  few  unmeaning  homilies, 
composed  in  this  style,  supplied  a  preached  gospel,  and  were 
handed  from  one  to  another. 

An.  660.  Monastic  rules  and  directions  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  supposed  highest  perfection  of  our  nature,  led 
men  wholly  off  from  the  ane  great  line  of  faith  and  holiness 
revealed  in  the  book  of  God.    Hence  sprung  the  famous  pe- 
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mteotiary  of  Thwdorey  archbishop  of  Canterimry,  dcacraMog 
all  the  various  sins  and  their  shades  of  evil,  accuraiely  dk- 
tinguished  and  regularly  classed  according  to  time,  jAifee, 
circumstance,  and  intention  of  the  ofender,  in  order  diat  the 
clergy  might  form  an  exact  scale  c^  penance  ptopoitioned  to 
the  offence.  Thbao  Jbc^ries  gained  a  high  repmation,  and 
were  generaUy  adopted :  whibt  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  dirough  the  blood  of  Jesus  akme  was  forgotten,  and 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit  supersejded  by  practising  diese 
prescriptions  of  self-insttluted  mortification,  penance,  Mid 
oblations,  till  all  real  religion  was  lost  in  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies. 

The  vices  of  the  clergy  and  people  bore  a  pret^  exact 
proportion  to  their  ignorance.  The  moral  instructions  were 
included  in  a  description  of  certain  principal  virtues,  and 
those  treated  in  the  most  jejune  manner.  And  a  remedy  was 
ready  for  every  %4c4ation  in  penance  and  alms,  and  for  the 
greatest  crimes,  by  building  or  retiring  to  a  monastery. 

This  subject  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  1^  translaring 
a  specimen  of  the  divinity  of  the  day,  descriptive  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  good  christian,  exhibited  to  our  view  by  St.  Ehn, 
bishop  of  Noyon,  in  one  of  his  fiunous  homilies. 

^  lie  is  the  good  christian  who  comes  often  to  church,  and 
Imngs  his  oblation  to  be  presented  on  God's  altar ;  and  pre> 
sumes  not  4o  taste  of  the  fruits  he  hath  gathered,  tiU  he  hath 
first  made  his  offering  of  them  to  God ;  whoy  on  the  return 
of  the  sacred  solemnities,  for  many  days  preceding  observes 
a  sacred  contin«ice  even  from  his  own  wife,  that  he  may  ap- 
proach God's  altar  with  a  safe  conscience,  and  who  can  re- 
peat by  memory  die  creed  and  the  Lord's  prayer. 

^^  Redeem  your  souls  from  the  pimishment  due  to  your 
sins,  while  you  have  the  remedies  in  your  power.  OBeryoar 
tithes  and  oblations  to  the  churches ;  lig^t  up  candles  in  die 
consecrated  places  accordbg  to.  your  abilities;  coase  bt^ 
quendy  to  church,  and  with  all  humility  pray  to  the  samta 
for  their  patronage  and  protection :  which  things  if  ye  do, 
when  at  the  last  day  you  stand  at  the  tremendous  bar  of  the 
Eternal  Judge,  ye  may  say  confidendy  to  him,  ^  Give,  Lord^ 
because  I  have-  given.'    Da,  ifcrnjnr,  fuia  dcS  /" 
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Mo  msm  vtaid  U^Mr  «i  die  male  of  ^ty,  wisdom,  «b4 
UincAiy^  than  St.  Elm,  m  mU  appear  by  the  gifts  of  a  mira-  ' 
•eiilona  .nature  with  Which  it  was  believed  he  was  especially 
ianushed.    The  writer  cf  his  life  dwells  upon  one  of  these 
wish  stQgtdar  complacence. 

^  Respecting  lUs  most  holy  personage,  besides  Us  other 
tBivacidoas  virtoes,  one  was  espedaUy  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  Lord ;  for,  on  his  diligent  search,  and  persevering  widi 
aiagular  ardour  of  faith  in  this  mvesligarion,  many  bodies  of 
iMly  martyrs  concealed  from  human  knowledge  for  ages  weie 
discovered  to  him,  and  bvought  to  light."  Thus,  after  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  putrefaction,  the  corpses  of  many  sunts 
m^re  'discovered  and  identified  by  this  most  accurate  inves* 
tigator.  These  relics  raised  the  iholy  prelate  to  the  summit 
of  human  reverence,  and  fiUed  the  coffers  of  his  see  with  the 
most  abundant  oblations.  The  life  of  faith  in  the  Son  of 
God,  and  diidne  influence  derived  ft^om  his  Spirit,  had  open- 
ed the  way  to  heaven  and  glory  for  die  primitive  saints ; 
but  St.  Eloi  and  bis  feUows  had  found  out  a  shorter  road,  by 
A»  purchase  of  relics,  and  qUations  to  the  church  and  her 
adnisters. 

The  bitter  contests  between  Rome  and  Constantinople  for 
the  supremacy  proceeded  to  a  final  rupture  between  die  eas* 
fern  and  wesurm  churches,  which  continues  yet  unclosed : 
tlie  one  too  proud  to  receive  an  equal,  die  odier  to  bear  a  su* 
perior.  Notwithstanding  all  die  craft  and  intrigue  to  en- 
large die  audiority  of  Rome,  and  to  create  one  supreme  and 
"visiUe  head  of  all  the  churches,  diis  still  met  with  great  op- 
position  from  many  monarchs  and  bishops  in  the  west,  and 
in  die  east  few  submitted  dietnsekres  to  the  tyrant's  patent, 
butmaintunedtheir  obedience  to  Constantinople.  In  order 
to  strengdien  die  authority  of  the  Roman  see,  her  politic  pon- 
tiffs contrived  to  attach  the  monks  to  her  obedience,  by  en- 
couraging them  to  quarrel  with  die  bishops,  and  transfer 
diehr  allegiance  to  Rome.  Securing  by  their  dbvotedneas  to 
diis  see  a  protector  of  their  immunities,  they  were  sure  to 
Sad  there  a  more  indulgent  superior  than  whjen  under  the 
nearer  >eye  of  their  owi»»immediate  prelates :  by  this  means, 
nH  the  pretensions  of  the  most  insoknt  pontiffs  i^^nd  « 
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host  of  defienders,  and  the  most  blaspheiiaoos  ideas  Were 
broached,  as  if  every  lUsobedience  to  these  wicked  men  was 
rebellion  against  God  in  his  vicegerent  upoir  earth.  Thus, 
wealth  accumulating  and  power  increasing  through  die  west, 
a  dominion  grew  up,  which,  in  the  succeeding  ages,  launched 
its  thunders  against  monan;h89  and  brought  the  proudest  of 
them  to  the  feet  of  the  triple  crown  which  those  R<mian  pon-  ^ 
tifis  assumed. 

An.  629.  Every  head  of  the  church  distinguished  his 
reign  by  the  invention  of  some  new  holiday,  and  the  addition 
of  new  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  festival  of  the  cross  was 
thus  instituted,  the  relics  of  which  were  esteemed  so  inesti- 
mably precious,  and  so  diligently  collected,  that  after  all  the 
deeply  deplored  losses  by  infidels,  more  pieces  of  the  wood 
were  produced  than  ever  Simon  the  Cyrenian  carried,  and 
which  by  some  strange  magic  had  been  preserved  incomipti- 
ble  six  or  seven  hundred  years,  and  bem  found  in  a  variety 
of  places.  There  was  nothing  too  gross  for  Aat  siqierstitious 
age  to  swallow.  The  sinctity  of  the  churches  now  grew  to 
such  an  eminence,  that  they  «Bbrded  a  sanctuary  to  the  most 
atrocious  criminals,  whence  they  might  not  be  taken  by  any 
process  of  civil  justice,  and  where  they  were  supported  by  the 
alms  of  mistaken  charity. 

None  of  the  writers  in  the  church  of  diis  age  are  worth 
mentioning.  They  contain  literally  nothing  that  will  prepay 
the  loss  of  time  in  reading  them. 

The  old  heresies  remained  to  trouble  the  peace  and  pro- 
voke the  censures  of  the  church.  The  Arians,  though  de* 
dining,  were  numerous,  and  the  semi-Pelagians  maintamed 
sharp  war£ue  against  Augustine  and  his  disciples  in  Gaul 
and  Britain*  There  also  important  disputes  had  taken  {dace, 
respecting  baptism,  the  clerical  tonsuze,  and  the  time  for  the 
celebration  of  Easter :  such  trifles  were  then  deemed  of  the 
last  importance,  and  exercised  the  wisdom  of  synods  and  the 
keenness  of  polemic  rage,  as  much  and  more  than  the  very 
essentials  of  Christianity. 

Whoever  casts  his  eye  over  the  dreary  scene  described, 
will  be  constrained  to  acknowledge  how  litde  of  true  religioa 
could  possibly  remain  in  the  church  of  God,  corrupted  m  all 
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fhe  superior  bnmches,  and  c<mtaminate4  by  such  examples : 
where  ignorance  sat  enthroned,  and  all  zeal  was  expended  on 
idle  ceremonies  or  trifling  disputes.  Yet  the  Lord  had  not 
left  his  church  without  witnesses*  Many  such  remained, 
though  bidden  from  observation,  and  calling  no  attention  from 
the  great  saints  and  polemics  of  that  day.  The  highly  exem- 
plary s£eal  of  the  Nestorians  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
Arough  the  dark  regions  of  the  east,  and  the  extent  and  sue* 
e^ss  of  their  labours,  suggest  a  strong  evidence  that  the  reli« 
gion  of  the  Son  of  God  was  cultivated  in  its  power  and  di« 
vine  influence  among  many  of  them. 

The  disciples  of  Augustine  held  fast  the  doctrine  of  that 
severed  father,  and  with  the  evangelical  principles  the  power 
of  godliness  hadi  ever  vested. 

At  the  dose  of  this  century  also,  the  first  traces  appear  of 
a  small  but  precious  body,  afterwards  named  Wddenses, 
Retiring  from  the  insolence  and  oppression  of  the  Romish 
dergy,  and  disgusted  with  their  vices,  they  sought  a 
)iiding-pbce  in  the  secluded  valleys  of  the  Pays  d^ 
Vaud,  embosomed  by  the  Alps,  and  removed  from  the  ob« 
aervation  of  their  persecutors,  where  they  might  enjoy  purer 
worship,  and  communipii  with  God.  The  origin  of  this  germ 
of  reformation  cannot  perhaps  be  ei^fictly  ascertained.  They 
themselves  affinl^  tbs^  they  began  to  separate  .themselves 
from  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  church  about  three  hun« 
dred  years  after  the  reign  of  Ckmstantine*  Their  beggings 
were  indeed  small,  but  they  had  in  time  great  increase,  and 
the  vital  spark  of  heavenly  ^re  seems  to  have  been  ii^  an  espe«^ 
cial  manner  pr&erved  in  this  wilderness, 

Ndther  numbers,  power,  nor  greatness  constitute  the 
church.  No  man  ^an  belong  to  ;t  who  is  not  joined  to  the 
Lord  in  one  Spirit ;  and,  however  reduced  the  body  may  be 
to  appearance,  yet  Christ  still  had  his  remnant,  according  tq 
the  eternal  counsel  of  his  will :  the  Lord  knew  those  ibj9t\ 
iffcrt  his  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  deepest  apostacy. 
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la  Aift  centtny,  darkness  thiclceiM  round  us.  All  is-  a  Areaiy 
blank  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  iiocfaristian  oMUentiom. 
The  chnrch  seems  to  have  lost  evevy  thing  whi<;h  gave  it 
characteristic  excellence,  puvi^  of  doctrine,  and  real  9ancti^ 
of  Bsanners  ;  while  fraud,  anbilioo,  and  vice  rose  ta  the&r 
immflMt  over  an  abject  world. 

In  the  east,  the  Saracens  continued  to  spvead  thdr  arass 
and  religion  through  Asia  and  Africa,  inflicting  upon  the 
vanquished  Christians  die  miseries  and  oppressions  which  a 
new  dominion  and  a  different  religioo  necessarily  brought  m 
llheir  train  %  whilst  die  distracted  state  of  the  eastern  empire 
left  the  provinces  an  easy  prejr  to  the  ravagers.  The  fierce 
disputes  of  contending  parties  in  the  chuvch,  carried  o»  widi 
inveteracy  while  theif  Saracenic  fees  weve  at  the  door,  palsied 
die  arm  of  resistance:  biting  and  devouring-  one  another, 
they  virtuaHy  invited  dietr  enemiea  to  seise  the  desobae^ 
empire* 

The  Turks,  a  new  enemy  from  Ae  wiMs  of  mount  Cau-. 
tasus,  also  turned  their  arms  against  the  Grecian  emperors, 
and  proved  a  dreadful  scourge  t6  afi  the  Christians  as  fin*  as 
their  ravages  extended. 

An.  711—714.  The  Sarmsens,  passing  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, had  rushed  like  a  torrent  into  Spain,  and  extended 
their  conquests  to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone :  Sicily,  Sardi- 
nia, Corsica,  and  part  of  Italy,  suffcFed  by  dieir  ravages. 
The  Grecian  emperors  could  oppose  but  a  feeble  barrier  to 
their  progress,  and  Europe  seemed  ready  to  fall  under  the 
Mahometan  yoke.  Though  submission  to  the  confuerots 
secured  life  and  some  of  its  advantages,  yet.  the  sufferings 
and  oppression  of  lite  Christians  were  great,  and  their  num- 
ber awfully  dimflttished  by  conversion  te  the  demmmt  rati- 
gion,  with  which  in  every  country  they  who  have  no  religioi^ 
will  easily  incorporate.  The  churches  were  turned  into 
mosques,  and  frequented  as  before.  Ignorance,  supeiistition^ 
and  apostacy  from  all  Christian  godliness  had  made  the  traa^ 
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held  out  by  the  cooqueiorvta  seduce  their  sutgecta  to  Maho* 
metaniam,  thi^  nij^ber  9S  |bd«e  who  profeseed  Christinity, 
tnd  dared  on  its  account  to  suffer  the  V>sa  of  att  thbgs,.  waa 
comparatiTely  small.  The  rest  Were  a  too  ^asy  prey  to  de- 
liiaion ;  nar^  indeed,  did  they  either  gain  or  lose  sinuriiaiatty 
by  the  chaage  of  their  rdtigion^as  ihey  cootiBued  exactly  the 
same  men :  with  regard  to  any  real  excetteapet  their  formev 
Christianity  gave  them  Bone. 

About  the  middle  of  this  century,  the  pope  of  Rome  be** 
^ame  a  temporal  prince,  with  all  the  advantages  incident  to 
it,  in  addition  to  his  many  high  privileges  as  the  nomkud 
head  of  the  church.  This  was  brought  about  in  the  fdOov^' 
ing  manner. 

The  monarchs  descending  from  Clovis,  the  king  of  th^ 
Franks,  were  a  feeble  and  degenerate  race*  The  first  officer 
under  them,  called  the  mayor  at  the  palace,  havmg  all  the 
administration  of  affaira  lodged  in  his  hands,  grew  by  de* 
grees  above  hb  masters.  The  £unoua  Martel,  mayor  to 
Cbilderic,  distinguished  himaelf  by  his  opposition  to  the  .Sa> 
racens,  who,  having  conquered  Spun,  threatened  to  spcead 
themselves  over  £urope,  but  were  checked  in  their  career  by 
his  victorious  arms. 

An.  753.  Pepm,  who  succeeded  Martel  as  mayor  of  the 
pabce,  thought  he  might  now  safely  seiae  the  throne,  aa  he 
alveady  posaeased  the  power ;  and,  having  secured  the  suf- 
frage of  die  states  in  France,  they  idviaed  him  to  consult  the 
pope  upon  the  lawfulness  of  the  act,  that  so  he  might  do  it 
with  a  good  conscience.  Zachary,  bishop  of  Rome,  being 
previously  gained,  gave  his  opinion  that  ^^  the  divine  law 
permitted  the  indolenit  monarch  of  a  wariike  people  to  be  de- 
throned by  one  more  worthy  to  rule."  Under  this  sanction, 
Childeric  was  deposed,  and  Pejun  stepped  into  the  throne  of 
his  master,  assuming  the  name  of  king,  as  he  had  before  exer* 
cised  the  authority  of  that  high  office.  As  a  most  Christian 
king,  therefore,  he  now  became  in  duty  bound  to  support  the 
see  of  Rcoae,  that  had  so  cordidly  seconded  his  views. 

The  interests  of  the  church  were  thus  strongly  securpd  by 
these  aspiring  pontiffs,  and  the  kings  of  France  became  bound 
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to  advance  the  spiritual  domituon  of  diofte  who  had  been  such 
friendly  casuists  to  seat  them  on  the  throne. 

An.  726.  The  contest  about  images  occasioned  much  tu- 
mult in  Italy.  The  pope  was  in  opposition  to  the  emperor  s 
the  Lombard  kings  profited  by  the  contentions,  and  seized 
Ravenna,  and  other  Grecian  possessions,  and  attempted  the 
reduction  of  Rome  and  all  Italy  to  their  domini<m.  The  af- 
frighted pope,  therefore,  summoned  Pepin  to  his  assistance^ 
Pepin,  grateful  for  favours  received,  passed  the  Alps,  and, 
having  conquered  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  from  the  Lom- 
bard king,  compelled  him  to  cede  that  principality  to  die 
Roman  pontiff.  Th!e  king  of  Lombardy  was  afterwards  com-r 
pelled  to  evacuate  a  farther  extent  of  territory.  The  king  of 
France  bestowed  the  whole  on  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  there- 
by Isud  the  foundation  of  all  the  future  greatness  of  his  see. 

On  the  death  of  Pepin,  the  Lombard  monarch  made  a 
fresh  attempt  to  recover  his  lost  dominions.  The  fugitive 
pope  fled  for  i^uccour  to  Charles,  the  successor  of  Pepin,  who 
with  pleasure  embraced  the  opportunity  of  passing  the  Alps, 
and  carrying  his  victorious  arms  into  Italy.  His  success 
was  complete.  He  routed  the  Lombard  army,  seized  the 
throne  and  person  of  the  monarch,  and  put  a  final  period  tp 
the  Lombard  kingdom  in  Italy.  An.  76^, 

The  pope  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  the  spoil,  and  Charley 
added  considerably  to  the  former  grants,  with  9Xi  especial 
view,  as  the  holy  pontiff  snggests,  that  the  king  of  France 
might  thus  atone  for  his  sins  in  that  age.  No  more  effectual 
method  could  be  suggested  for  obtaining  the  pardon  of  his 
sins  than  liberal  donations  to  the  church,  thereby  interesting 
her  ministers  to  intercede  for  the  royal  cvdprit. 

Charles,  named  Charlemagne,  or  the  Great,  meant  by 
these  acts  of  pious  benevolence,  not  only  to  secure  the  salva- 
tion of  his  soul,  but  to  advance  his  own  ambitious  designs ; 
intending,  with  the  pope^  approbation,  to  raise  himself  to 
imperial  state.  Accordingly  it  was  resolved,  that  Charles 
should  be  raised  to  the  empire  of  the  west.  His  election  was 
speedily  determined,  and  he  was  solemnly  consecrated  by  th^ 
obsequious  Roman  pontiff. 
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During  theae  expeditions,  the  Saxons  revolted  against 
Charles,  and  being  vanquished  after  a  severe  struggle,  he  at- 
tempted to  break  their  savage  spirit  by  converting  them  to 
Christianity :  but  their  resistance  being  obstinate,  he  resolved 
to  compel  them  to  come  within  the  pale  of  the  cburcjb*  A 
missionary  army  accordingly  drove  the  enslaved  Saxons  by 
troops  to  the  missionary  baptists.  Caresses  and  rewards  se- 
conding the  threats  of  vengeance,  the  nation  in  general  ac- 
cepted the  offer  to  become  Christians  in  preference  to  being 
made  slaves,  and  were  baptized  by  thousands. 

Nothing  could  present  a  more  dreary  scene  than  the  in- 
ternal state  of  the  church  in  this  century,  ravaged  with  war 
and  the  spreading  conquests  of  the  Saracens.  Meanwhile 
the  progress  of  superstition  was  rapid  in  proportion  to  the 
wealth  and  power  to  which  the  church  inilers  were  advan- 
cing. The  knowledge  pursued  was  of  the  most  superficial 
kind,  the  profoundest  ignorance  of  the  nnost  important  truths 
of  real  Christianity  was  universally  prevalent^  and  the  clergy 
were  contaminated  with  the  most  scandalous  vices. 

The  strongly  inculcated  doctrine  of  the  high  merit  of  libe- 
ra donations  to  the  church  poured  in  a  flood  of  wealth  and 
possessions  upon  it  in  every  place.  Nq  man  living  or  dying 
failed  to  interest  some  saint  or  other  in  his.favour :  and  as  the 
opulent,  the  warriors,  and  the  monarchs,  were  usually  the 
most  profligate,  and  often  tempted  to  the  commission  of  the 
'most  atrocious  crimes,  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  redeem 
their  souls  at  an  easy  price  by  sharing  with  the  church'  the 
fruits  of  their  plunder,  rapine,  and  murder ;  by  founding 
monasteries,  building  churches,  and  enriching  the  ministers  of 
religion.  These  in  return  not  only  pronounced  their  absolu- 
tion, and  relieved  them  from  the  pains  due  to  their  sins,  but 
associated  them  in  all  the  merits  of  saints  and  martyrs.  Em« 
perors,  monarchs,  and  wealthy  nobles,  not  only  now  gave  them 
gold  and  silver  vestments,  but  estates,  dignities,  and  feudal 
tenures.  Thus  the  bishops  became  dukes,  counts,  marquises, 
invested  with  the  regalia  in  their  own  domains,  administer- 
ing supreme  justice  in  their  several  seignories,  and  often 
heading  armies  which  they  levied  to  foUow  as  feudal  barons 
the  quarrels  of  their  liege  lord,  or  to  decide  contentions 
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among  themselves.  Of  diese  the  RomflBi  poBliffs  tuid  ike 
most  abundant  share,  and  being  set  up  as  the  object  of  priaae 
veneration,  and  appealed  to  in  all  difficulties  and  quarrels  ia 
the  western  world,  the  immensity  of  wealdi  and  power  which 
lowed  into  them  from  a  diousand  chaimds  is  scarcely  to  be 
conceived.  Every  bishop,  monastery^  and  priest,  extended 
their  claims  over  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  were  sore 
to  find  support  at  Rome  for  the  most  extravagant  pretensfens, 
pt*ovided  they  took  care  to  divide  die  spoil  with  h^  pontiff. 
All  discipline  necessarily  relaxed,  when  impuni^  could  dius 
be  purchased,  and  the  monasteries,  filled  with  slotl^  ignorance, 
and  wealth,  exhibited  shocking  scenes  of  voluptttousnesd,am* 
bition,  quarrels,  and  impurity. 

Still,  however,  monkery  maintained  the  highest  character 
for  sanctity,  and  the  monasteries  were  mukipUed  and  filled 
with  inhabitants.  It  was  esteemed  the  perfection  of  piety  to 
retire  to  these  seclusions :  and,  in  those  times  of  anarchy  and 
confusion,  when  crimes  of  the  most  atrocious  nafwe  were 
daily  perpetrated,  no  remedy  was  so  effectual  to  ei&ce  all  guik, 
and  to  secure  the  sinner  from  dl  punishment,  as  to  build  or 
to  inhabit  them. 

Knowledge,  profane  as  well  as  scriptural,  ceased  to  be  cul- 
tivated, except  by  a  few  in  the  east.  In  the  church,  die  most 
miserable  homilies,  like  those  of  St.  £loi,  afforded  Utde  in^ 
struction,  whilst  the  wretched  lives  of  the  saints  exhibited 
the  most  delusive  patterns  for  imitation. 

An.  735.  In  Italy,  the  dim  twilight  of  science  was  but  litde 
removed  from  complete  extinction.  In  Britain  and  Ireland,  an 
an  asylum  seems  to  have  been  still  afforded  to  the  litde  Icm*' 
ing  wluch  survived.  The  venerable  Bede  and  a  few  others 
maintained  the  honour  of  the  Saxon  church.  From  thence 
Charlemagne  endeavoured  to  draw  assistants,  to  revive  the 
sciences  which- he  encouraged  and  promoted.  He  founded 
schools  throughout  his  dominions,  and  invited  with  great  re- 
wards die  most  learned  men  to  his  court.  The  famous  Al- 
cttin  and  others  were  of  this  honourable  number,  and  gave 
hope  of  blowmg  up  the  expiring  spark  into  a  flame  ;  butihe 
issue  corresponded  not  with  the  expectations  of  the  monarchv 
Few  of  the  pupils  attained  any  eminence  in  science,  though 
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the  emperor  himself  was  among  the  most  ardent  in  the  pur- 
suit. In  general  the  grossest  ignorance  prevailed.  Bishops 
and  priests  could  often  neither  read  nor  v^rite,  content  to 
learn  by  rote^die  formularies  of  devotion  and  the  ceremonies 
attending  thcnti^  which  now  supplied  the  place  of  all  spiritual 
worship.  As  the  emperor's  liberality  had  furmshed  the  mi« 
nisters  of  the  church  with  abundance,  so  his  establishment 
of  uniformity  lessened  their  labour,  and  his  happy  provision 
for  ignorance  in  the  homihrium  that  bears  his  name  render* 
ed  study  unnecessary :  a  worthless  and  idle  clergy,  little  dis« 
posed  to  copy  their  monarch's  diligence,  took  their  salaries^ 
iearm  their  lesson  by  rote,  and  got  through  it  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

The  sacred  relics  continued  to  aflbrd  a  most  profitable 
source  of  wealth,  and  were  sought  for  with  avidity,  and  pur* 
chased  as  inestimable  treasures.  What  pilgrims  brought 
firom  the  holy  land  had  peculiar  vdue,  but  a  host  of  samts  and 
martyrs  w^re  unkennelled  from  the  chamel-hoitses  and  ceme- 
taries  at  home,  by  men  who  nsade  advantage  of  them  in  their 
various  churches  andBftoimsteries,to  which  they  attracted  pe- 
culiar reverence,  and  procured  the  liberal  donations  of  the  so* 
perstitioos.  The  grossest  frauds  were  every  day  practised, 
amd  to  them  implicit  credence  was  given  by  the  ignorant  and 
priest-riddtft  populaee. 

The  supreme  gpoverament  of  the  diurch,  and  the  power  of 
appointing  to  many  c^  the  chief  sees,  and  of  deposing  from 
them  at  pleasure,  had  hitherto  been  in  the  eastern  emperors. 
But  now  the  B^man  pontV  fbraned,  with  the  bishops  undet 
his  inftueace,  a  strong  party  to  thwart  the  emperor  and  his 
patriarch*  At  the  beg^miing  of  ibis  century,  the  contests  and 
bickerings  which  had  long  been  kept  up  received  a  peculiar 
exasiperation  from  two  causes,  on  which  the  (Sreek  and  Latin 
churches  divided^  and  sharply  disputed  for  victory. 

An.  713.  The  first  regarded  thd  eontroversy  respecting 
images.  The  progress  of  superstition  had  multiplied  images 
and  pictures  in  the  churches.  From  a  simpk  memorial,  a 
high  veneration  grew  f<nr  these  representations  of  Christy  his 
mother,  the  saints,  and  martyrs ;  some  of  them  acquired  a  pe* 
culiar  ssmctity,  and  w^re  supposed  ^  contain  a  peculiar  in« 

VOL.  v..  [41] 
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habitation  and  presence  of  the  persons  whom  they  represent* 
ed.  Bdrdanes,  the  emperor,  determined  to  remove  .a  picture 
of  the  sixth  general  council  from  the  church  of  St.  Soplua,  and 
sent  his  orders  to  Romcf  to  exclude  all  pictures  and  images 
from  the  churches.  The  pope,  so  far  from  compl3ring  with 
the.  requisition,  ordered  other  paintings*  to  be  set  up  in  St.  Pe- 
ter's church,  and  in  a  council  summoned  by  him  condemned 
the  emperor  and  his  abettors.  The  revolution  which  quicUy 
ensued  removed  Bardanes  from  the  throne,  and  for  a  while 
the  quarrel  became  suspended.  But  Leo  revived  the  dispute 
with  imperial  vigour.  Shocked  at  the  reproaches  of  Jews 
and  Mahometans,  he  resolved  to  destroy  this  stumbling 
block,  and  issued  an  edUct  to  remove  images  of  every  kind 
from  the  churches,  and  to  forbid  all  worship  being  paid  to 
them.  The  spark  instantly  kindled  into  an  explosion.  Fana- 
tic zeal  burst  all  bounds  of  allegiance,  and  the  superstidous 
people  were  instigated  to  rebellion.  They  prodaimed  the  em- 
peror an  apostate,  and  th;  subjects  released  from  aU  duty  to 
such  an  enemy  to  God  and  his  saints.  The  Roman  pontiffs 
encouraged  this  spirit  of  revolt,  and  hoped  to  render  them- 
selves independent  of  the  imperial  edicts.  The  Roman  and 
Italian  provinces,  at  the  instigation  of  the  pope,  rebelled,  and 
murdered  or  banished  the  emperor^s  officers.  Leo,  enraged, 
hastened  to  revenge  the  insult,  but  was  foiled,  and  compelled 
to  retire  in  disgrace.  In  his  fury,  he  vented  his  wrath  on 
those  around  him  who  patronised  the  image  worship.  He  de- 
graded the  patriarch  Germanus,  and  substituted  Anastasius 
in  his  place,  commanding  all  the  images  to  be  collected  from 
the  churches,  and  publicly  bumedy  while  the  severest  punish- 
ment was  denounced  on  those  who  should  be  found  practis- 
ing this  idolatrous  worship.  The  war  was  declared,  and  fu- 
riously prosecuted  with  arms  spiritual  and  temporal,  to  the 
great  distraction  of  the  empire,  and  the  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens,  less  hated  by  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
than  Leo  and  his  image-breakers.  In  "these  conflicts,  many 
of  the  Grecian  provinces  in  Italy  were  torn  from  the  empire. 
An.  741.  The  son  of  Leo  succeeding  to  the  throne,  and 
inheriting  his  father's  antipathy  to  images,  exerted  every  ef- 
fort in  suppressing  the  hated  worship.    As  the  way  of  arms 
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huri  not  succeeded,  he  sutninoned  a  seventh  general  council  at  « 
Constautioople,  in  which  images  and  their  worship  were  soIt 
emnly  condemned^  But  the  decrees  were  despised  by  Rome 
9nd  W  partisans.  To  punish  the  Roma^i  pontiffs  for  their 
obstinacjp^,  all  that  church's  possessions  in  Sicily  luid  Calabria 
were  confiscated^  and  these  provinces  with  lllyricum  with? 
drawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome  to  Constantinople. 

When  jthe  .cause  of  image-worship  appeared  nearly  exr 
tinct  in  thje  eas^,  a  revolution  of  the  most  horrid  kind  render-p 
ed  the  Roman  pontiff  triumphant.  A  cup  of  poison,  minis- 
tered by  Irene,  the  enopress,  to  her  husband,  opened  a  way  for 
her  holding  the  reins  of  government  during  the  minority  of 
her  son.  This  auspic;ou^  moment  wgs  seized  by  pope  A4riAn 
to  league  himself  with  this  monster  of  a  woman.  A-  second 
Nicene  council  abrogated  the  former  decisions,  aivl  sanc- 
tioned the  worship  of  images,  with  anathemas  against  those 
ivho  insisted  on  the  woi^hip  of  Qpd  alone.  The  adorers  of 
images  were  .called  icox^U^ice,  ^d  their  opponents  iconor 
clasts.  They  mutually  resisted,  detested^  and  persecuted  one 
anolber . ' 

A  second  and  as  fierce  a  controversy,  about  the  processioi^ 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  revived  and  rose  to  an  alarming  height, 
and  with  the  former  on  images  tended  to  complete  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  eastern,  and  western  churches :  the  one  adhering 
SIS  pertinaciously  to  the  words.  ^'  proceeding  from  the  Father 
smd  the  Son"  as  the  o|her  to  the  rejection  of  themNin  the  Nir 
cene  creed. 

Thus,  whibt  the  Roman  pontiffs  struggling  for  power,  pre- 
eminence, and  independence  of  any  superior,  artfully  seized 
every  occasion  of  exalting  their  owai^iportance,  religion  sank 
into  obscuri^,  and  all  its  purity  and  vitality  were  lost  in 
senseless  rites  and  pompous  ceremonies.  No  preaching  re- 
mained but  stupid  unmeaning  homilies  ;  no  public  worship, 
but  empty  forms ;  die  Lord's  Supper  was.  made  a  piece  of 
pageantry ;  and  private  nxasses  of  a  solitary  priest  for  th^ 
souls  of  the  dead  added  another  lucrative  source  of  sacerdo- 
$sl  pillage,  as  ample  payment  for  these  services  was  rigidly 
Required  from  the  relations  of  die  deceased. 
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But  amiilst  the  desehtiomi  whieh  spread  on  ^vevy  sMo, 
some  faint  glimmerings  of  divine  gvaee  still  appear.  In  Eng* 
land  and  Ireland  traces  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  remain- 
ed, though  blended  with  much  superstition.  Bede^  Alciun, 
and  others,  seem  to  be  men  fearing  God  and  working  righte- 
ousness. 

The  Nestorians,  under  the  Saracenic  government,  evident*^ 
Ij  displayed  their  zeal  for  Cfariatianitj,  and  probably  main- 
tamed  some  living  spark  of  godliness  among  them. 

An.  748.  Clement,  an  Irishman,  provoked  the  archbishop 
to  procure  his  ccmdemnation  at  Rome.  His  crime  was  tfao 
Referring  the  Scriptures,  and  appesding  to  them,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  dictates  of  the  fathers  and  tiie  decisions  of 
councils.  ^ 

The  poor  refugees  in  the  vallies  of  Piediflont  seem  to  hsfvo 
been  left  to  themselves,  probably  too  few  and  ccmtemptible  to 
attract  notice,  or  too  far  removed  from  the  observation  of 
those  proud  prelates  who  could  have  got  any  tiling  by  peme- 
euting  them. 

Dispersed  throughout  the  world,*  a  few  yet  read  the  Scrip- 
tures,  embraced  the  great  and  precious  promises,  and,  amidst 
all  the  contentions  and  fooleries  of  the  day,  held  fast  the 
trutii  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  The  disputes  about  image  worship 
would  necessarily  turn  the  attention  erf  many  to  the  true  ob- 
ject of  worship,  and  tiie  renunciation  of  ah  £sdae  me<fiai|ofS 
would  naturally  lead  to  Christ,  who  is  the  only  true  media- 
tor between  God  and  man.  His  essential  deity  and  gkwy 
was  an  article  confidently  maintained  in  the  caaholic  clwrch. 

The  few  faithful  were  left  indeed  to  grope  thehr  way  to 
Heaven  through  thick  darkness,  if  we  loe4e  for  a  visible 
church  of  outward  observation,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  aoch 
in  the  Greek  or  Roman  communion,  unless  among  those 
Irhom  **  the  world  knew  not." 

A  few  individuals,  indeed,  of  some  respectability  in  the 
church,  have  been  produced  by  the  eacemplairy  patience  of 
the  learned  Mifaier.  From  the  heap  of  chaff,  he  has  sifted 
out  some  grMis  ot  evangolical  excellence,  suftcieat  to  pto^ 
that  the  light  of  divine  truths  however  dim,  was  not  utterly 
extinct.    The  extracts  be  produces  from  names  almost  un- 
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itBOVQ,  w31  be  read  witli  pleasure,  but  they  are  flowers  cul* 
)ed  from  gardens  overspread  with  weeds. 


(lentury  IX. 

The  coiuitries  professing  the  Christian  name,  continued  to 
^uiFer  the  severest  ravages  from  without,  as  well  as  the  most 
distressing  calamities  from  within.  The  copquests  of  its  ene«> 
mies  in  one  part,  rad^er  exceed  the  spread  of  its  dominion  in 
linother.  The  east  submitted ;  Africa  was  subdued  by  the 
caliphs.  They  extended  their  conquests  to  India,  and  through- 
out the  Persian  empire.  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Sardinia,  Crete-, 
and  the  islands,  fell  before  them.  They  entered  and  subdued 
Ctitbria;  and  Italy  was  ready  to  submit  to  the  yoke. 
Amidst  these  conquests,  severe  were  the  sufferings  of  the 
HTMiquished.  The  people  of  the  countries  before  professing 
Christianity  were  the  sad  victims  of  both  parties,  and  multt- 
tudes,  to  avoid  tfie  loss  of  their  property,  secured  their  pos- 
sessions and  Ubefty  by  adopting  the  religion  of  their  masters. 

An.  833—900.  From  the  northern  hive  a  fresh  swarm  of 
piratical  pjiunderers,  Danes  or  Normans,  infested  the  coasts 
of  Germany,  Britiun,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy,  every  where 
Slaking  jnisoiiers  of  the  inhabitants,  and  destroying  their 
property.  Europe  sij^red  incredible  misery  from  their  long 
and  repeated  devastations.  They  often  vented  their  peculiar 
rage  on  the  religious  communities  and  churches,  as  Wording > 
the  richest  booty. 

On  the  other  lumd,  attempts  were  made  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  what  was  called  Christianity  in  Jutland  and 
Cimbria,  amcmg  the  Danes  and  Swedes.  The  son  of  Charle- 
magne imitated  his  sire  in  spreading  religion  by  his  arms. 

An.  850.  Methodius  and  Cyril,  two  Greek  monks,  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and,  without  the  arai 
of  power,  seem  to  have  been  successful  missionaries.  From 
them  l)ie  present  Moravian  church  traces  its  descent.  These 
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from  the  beguuung  iiesisted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Romaic 
pontiffs. 

An.  867.  The  llussians  and  Sclavonians  received  also 
from  Constantinople  a  company  of  missionaries,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  sowing  the  seeds  of  jCbristianity.  These  convert^ 
in  general  were  little  instructed  in  the  true  principles  of 
Christian  doctrine.  A  superficial  profession  admitted  them 
to  baptism.  The  missionaries  themselves  displayed  the  first 
efforts  of  their  zeal  to  gain  subjects  to  the  see  of  Rome,  ra- 
)ther  than  proselytes  to  true  religion,  indulged  them  in  their 
own  superstitious  practice^  and  only  gave  them  a  Cbristiaa 
name  and  form.  They  were  satisfied  with  the  slightest  con- 
formity to  the  profession  and  formalities  of  the  reigi^iog  sysr 
tern  of  Christianity,  so  that  the  difference  between  the  pagau 
and  the  Christian  coiivert,  respecting  all  t^i^t  deserves  that 
name,  was  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  Nes^rians  continued  their  efforts  among  the  Tartars, 
and  spread  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  far  into  the  wilds 
of  Scytbia. 

On  the  whole,  though  many  attempts  were  made  to  spread 
Christianity  among  thjc  nortbem  sayage  i^atjons,  the  success 
was  inconsiderable.  The  Saracens,  Othmans,  and  Normans, 
gained  more  than  the  ipissipnaries,  whether  by  the  sword  or 
persuasion,  so  that  the  outward  state  of  the  church  appe^trs 
equally  calamitous  and  declining. 

The  progress  of  ignoraope  w^  deplorable.  The  knowledge 
of  divine  truth  and  of  the  Scriptures  was  l(^t  in  fanciful  allcr 
gory  and  hidden  senses.  The  contentions  for  power^  ai^d 
particularly  for  the  sees  of  Rome  apd  Cpi|sta9t|pople^  were 
bitter,  and  often  bloody.  The  clergy,  y^ho^  only  object 
seemed  to  be  the  enriching  and  exalting  the.  sacerc^tal  order, 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  most  shameful  lic^ntiQusness. 
Thus,  though  the  Mahometans  were  spreading  oyer  Asi^ 
and  approaching  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  the  decay  of  aH 
religion  loosened  the  bands  of  society,  and  neither  dangeir 
nor  misery  led  men  to  repentance*.  Vast  provinces  were  ut- 
terly separated  from  the  dominion  of  the  Grecian  emperors 
Egypt,  Africa,  Syria^  Arabia,  great  part  of  Asia,  all  fell 
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under  the  Saracenic  yoke,  and  became  filled  with  apostates  to 
Mahometanism. 

In  the  west,  religion  bore  an  aspect  equally  hideous,  and 
ignorance  more  profound  prevailed.  As  to  enrich  the  church 
was  the  surest  way  to  cancel  all  crimes,  and  open  the  gates 
of  purgatory  and  of  Heaven,  the  superstitious,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  laboured  to  commute  for  their  sins, 
and  to  share  their  wealth  and  possessions  with  their  clerical 
mediators.  These  were  so  ignorant,  that  they  could  scarcely 
read  the  oifices  of  devotion,  and  so  profligate  that  their  ex- 
'  amples  were  still  more  fatal  to  the  Sock,  whilst  the  idea  that 
they  held  the  keys  of  paradise  made  the  senseless  multitude 
look  up  to  them  with  a  veneration  approaching  to  adoration* 
An  things  ccmspired  to  destroy  every  principle  of  Christian 
virtue.  Many  bishops,  by  their  tenures  become  feudal  ba* 
rons,  were  called  into  the  field  with  their  military  tenants, 
and  lived  in  all  the  luxury  and  criminal  indulgences  of  courts 
and  camps.  Their  dioceses  and  clergy  followed  their  perni- 
cious examples.  The  private  patrons  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments contributed  to  the  common  depravation  of  morals,  by 
bestowing  their  benefices  on  priests  like  themselves,  from 
whom  they  should  be  subject  to  no  rebuke  for  their  crimes, 
and  obtain  an  easier  absolution  as  they  shared  their  rapine, 
and  partook  with  them  in  their  luxury,  sports^  ^nd  drunken- 
ness. 

The  heads  of  the  church  at  Rome  exceeded  in  corruption 
the  inferior  members  i  uniformly  pursuing  the  one  object  of 
increasing  their  power,  extending  their  jurisdiction,  and 
drawing  to  themselves  all  the  wealth  they  could  collect. 
They  rose  fast  to  an  astonishing  altitude  of  station  in  the 
western  parts  of  Europe,  where,  for  a  long  while  enthroned 
in  the  temple  of  God,  they  shewed  themselves  as  God  dic- 
tating to  a  prostrate  world.  Though  some  of  these  pontiffs 
were  men  of  letters  and  of  decent  behaviour,  multitudes  of 
them  (for  the  succession  was  rapid)  were  marked  with  the 
most  atrocious  crimes.  Not  an  individual  displayed  a  single 
trace  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  or  his  Spirit,  though  they  as- 
sumed the  character  of  his  vica^  or  vicegerent. 
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Careful  to  improve  evety  opportunity  of  rising  to  pre-- 
eminence, they  employed  all  their  wealth  and  influence  in 
subserviency  to  that  end.  As  the  successors  of  Charlemagne 
declined  in  power  and  authority,  the  popes  rose  in  their  pre*» 
tensions,  and  when  civil  wars  broke  out  among  competitors 
for  the  empire,  they  failed  not  to  improve  the  opp(»tunity  of 
procuring  fresh  privileges,  by  casting  their  weight  ipto  the 
scale,  which  would  make  it  preponderate,  till  they  assumed 
the  right  of  bestowing  the  imperial  crown.  The  multitude 
of  candidates  who  struggled  for  the  imperial  throne,  bid 
against  each  other  at  Rome  for  the  papal  suffrage,  which  was 
procured  by  the  richest  gifts,  and  the  most  abject  conces^ 
sions. 

The  princes  thus  raised  by  Romish  influence  contributed 
all  in  their  power  to  establish  the  pontifi''s  dominions,  and  as 
their  claims  were  boundless,  they  now  endeavoured  to  sup» 
port  their  assumed  onmipotence  in  every  thing  relative  to  re- 
ligion. The  whole  body  of  prelacy  was  subjugated  to  them, 
as  deriving  their  authority  solely  from  the  pontifib  of  Romej 
the  successors  of  Peter,  the  representative  of  Christ,  and  the 
only  visible  head  of  his  church  upon  earth.  Though  these 
pretensions  roused  many  a  defendant  of  the  prelatical  order 
against  such  usurpations,  the  power  and  intrigues  of  the  Ro> 
man  see  prevailed,  being  aided  by  the  grossest  forgeries  of 
pretended  decretals  and  councils,  which  men  were  then  too 
ignorant  to  detect,  or  too  feeble  to  resist.  In  vain  the  French 
bishops  remonstrated,  and  wished  to  support  their  expiring 
liberties.  The  perseverance,  power,  and  craft  of  the  pon- 
tiffs  triumphed  over  all  opposition.  They  who  could  not  be 
convinced,  were  at  least  compelled  to  be  silent.  Thus,  by  a 
subjugation  gf  the  ministers  of  Christianity  in  every  region 
to  a  foreign  pontiff,  a  great  step  was  gained  to  claims  of  uni* 
versal  rule,  and  monarchs  as  well  as  people  bowed  down  to 
pontifical  dominion. 

To  this  the  legions  of  monks  spread  over  Christendom  also 
contributed  their  utmost.  They  were  the  devoted  partisans 
of  the  Roman  see,  and  grown  into  such  credit  as  well  as  so 
multiplied  in  number,  that  kings  and  princes  renounced  the 
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wotld  to 'ttdre  to  monasteries,  and  end  their  days  in  these 
holy  solitttdesi  as  the  sure  mode  of  redeeming  their  souls 
from  all  former  abominations.  They  who  had  not  the  heart 
to  renounce  their  dignities  and  grandeur  when  living,  clothed 
themselves  in  the  monk's  cowl  when  dying,  in  hope  of  thus 
associating  to  themselves  some  share  <^  the  merit  of  that 
holy  fraternity.  These  all  strengthened  the  hands,  suid  sup- 
ported the  most  extravagant  claims  of  Rome.  » 

The  zealous  attempts  of  Charlemagne  and  his  son  to  pto* 
duce  some  beneficial  change  by  the  promotion  of  literature, 
(ailed  crf'tbe'hoped-for  effect.  Though  a  few  men  attempted 
to  dispel  the  ignorance  of  their  cotemporaries,  hardly  a  trace 
remained  of  the  benefi.t  of  their  labours  after  their  decease. 
The  clergy,  ignorant  themselves,  and  the  patrons  of  ignor- 
ance, had  no  desire  that  the  people  should  be  instructed* 
The  more  gross  was  the  darkness  which  enveloped  their  su- 
perstitious minds,  the  easier  dupes  they  were  to  their  sacer- 
dotal directors. 

But  though  all  knowledge.  Christian  or  scientific,  was  at 
die  lowest  ebb,  the  veneration  for  saints  was  more  profound 
than  ever,  and  the  greatest  ingenuity  of  invention  was  em- 
ployed in  raising  up  a  host  of  new  names,  many  of  them  ne- 
ver till  then  heard  of,  whose  wondrous  lives  afforded  scope 
for  the  most  outrageous  fictions.  Each  contended  for  the  ho- 
nour of  their  adopted  patron,  and  exhausted  their  imagina- 
tions in  adorning  them  witii  every  possible  perfection,  and  so 
£s8t  were  they  multiplied,  that  it  became  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  licentiousness  of  superstition  from  overstocking  the 
world  with  more  patron  saints  than  there  were  clients.  This 
was  done  by  restricting  the  canonization  of  saints,  first  to 
provincial  councils,  and  then  to  the  Rom«i  see  itself,  which 
contrived  to  be  well  paid  for  Its  sanction. 

The  precious  relics,  sought  after  with  such  avidity,  could 
not  fail  to  be  discovered  by  such  interested  investigatcM^,  and 
as  the  most  celebrated  would  attract  die  most  liberal  dona- 
tions, it  is  impossible  to  recount  the  miracles  wrought,  the 
devils  dispossessed,  the  diseases  of  all  kinds  removed,  I^ 
these  powerful  operators.  Each  vied  with  their  fellows  in 
the  transcendent  efficacy  <^  Aeir  own  relics :  monastery  with 

VOL.  V.  [4S] 
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monastery,  church  with  church,  and  priest  with  priest,  try* 
ing  who  could  attract  the  greatest  concourse  of  deluded  vo- 
taries. The  farther  fetched  the  relics,  the  more  revered ;  es- 
pecially if  names  of  apostles  and  primitive  martyrs  were  af- 
fixed to  them. 

That  stupid  veneration  which  was  ffiid  to  the  bones  and 
carcasses  of  departed  saints  was  carried  to  such  a  height,  that 
none  durst  entertain  hopes  of  finding  the  Deity  propitious 
before  they  had  assured  themselves  of  the  protection  and  in- 
tercession of  some  of  this  order.  Hence  every  church 
and  every  private  Christian  had  their  particular  patron  among 
the  saints,  from  an  apprehension  that  their  spiritual  interests 
would  be  but  indifferentiy  conducted  by  those  who  were  al- 
ready employed  respecting  the  souls  of  otiiers.  This  notion 
rendered  it  necessa^  to  multiply  the  number  of  saints,  and 
to  create  daily  new  patrons  for  the  deluded  people.  This 
was  performed  with  sufficient  zeal.  The  priests  and  monks 
peopled  at  discretion  the  invisible  world  with  imaginary  pro- 
tectors. They  invented  both  names  and  histories  of  sabts 
who  never  had  an  existence,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be 
at  a  loss  to  furnish  the  credulous  multitude  with  objects  pro- 
per to  nourish  their  confidence. 

This  multiplication  of  saints  became  a  new  source  of  abuses 
and  frauds.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  write  the  lives  of 
these  celestial  patrons,  in  order  to  procure  for  them  the  ve- 
neration and  confidence  of  a  deluded  multitude  ;  and  all  the 
resources  of  forgery  and  fable  were  consequently  exhausted 
to  celebrate  exploits  which  had  never  existed.  There  is  yet 
extant  a  prodigious  quantity  of  these  trifling  legends,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  undoubtedly  forged.  The  same 
impostors  who  peopled  the  celestial  regions  with  fictitious 
saints,  employed  also  their  inventions  in  embellishing  with 
false  miracles  and  other  forgeries  the  history  of  those  who 
had  been  really  maityrs  or  confessors  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Various  were  the  motives  which  engaged  different  persons 
to  propagate  or  countenance  these  impostures.  Some  were 
incited  to  it  by  a  belief  tiiat  departed  saints  were  highly  de- 
lighted with  the  applauses  and  veneration  of  mortals ;  and 
never  fsuled  to  reward  with  peculiar  marks  of  their  favour 
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and  protection  such  as  were  zealous  in  honouring  their  me- 
mories. The  prospect  of  gain,  and  the  ambitious  desire  of 
being  reverenced  by  the  multitude,  engaged  others  to  multi* 
ply  and  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  legends  or  registers  of 
the  saints. 

The  churches  whi^  were  dedicated  to  the  saints  were  per- 
petually crowded  with  supplicants,  who  flocked  to  them  with 
rich  presents,  in  order  to  obtain  their  assistance.  These 
saints  were  esteemed  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity,  and  to 
the  number  and  importance  of  the  pretended  miracles  which 
had  rendered  their  lives  illustrious.  This  latter  circumstance 
offered  a  strong  temptation  to  such  as  were  employed  by  the 
yarious  churches  in  writing  the  lives  of  their  tutelary  saints, 
to  supply  by  invention  the  defects  of  truth,  and  to  embellish 
their  legends  with  fictitious  prodigies,  in  order  to  increase 
the  reputation  of  their  respective  patrons. 

All  this,  however,  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  superstition.  Many  persons  travelled  during  this  age  into 
the  eastern  provinces,  and  frequented  the  places  which 
Christ  and  his  disciples  had  honoured  with  their  presence,, 
in  hopes  thai  they  might  obtain  the  bones  and  other  sacred 
remains  of  the  first  heralds  of  the  Gospel.  These  travellers 
did  not  indeed  return  home  empty.  The  dexterity  and  kna- 
very of  the  Greeks  found  a  rich  prey  in  the  credulity  of  the 
Latins,  and  made  a  profitable  commerce  of  this  new  devo- 
tion. The  latter  paid  considerable  sums  for  legs  and  armS| 
skulls  and  jaw-bones  (several  of  which  were  pagan  and  some 
not  human),  with  other  things  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  primitive  worthies  of  the  Christian  church ;  and  thus  the 
Latin  churches  came  to  the  possession  of  those  celebrated 
relics  of  St.  Mark,  St.  James,  St.  Bartholomew,  and  others, 
which  even  at  this  day  are  exhibited  with  much  ostentation. 

The  bodies  of  saints  transported  from  foreign  countries,  or 
discovered  at  home  by  the  industry  and  diligence  of  pious  or. 
designing  priests,  not  only  imposed  a  necessity  on  the  rulers 
of  the  church  to  augment  the  number  of  festivals  or  holidays 
already  established,  but  also  to  diversify  the  ceremonies,  in 
such  a  manner  that  each  saint  might  have  his  peculiar  wor- 
.l)iip»    As  the  credit  of  the  clergy  depended  much  upon  the 
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high  opinion  which  was  enjtertained  of  the  virtue  and  merit: 
of  the  saints  they  had  canonized,  it  was  necessary  to.amuBs 
and  surprise  them  by  a  variety  of  pompous  and  striking  cere- 
monies, by  images,  processions,  and  similar  inventtona. 

Though  the  veneration  for  the  remains  of  celebrated  per- 
sons when  carried  to  such  an  extreme  Is  ridiculous,  yet  the 
passion  itself  has  a  foundation  in  the  principles  of  human  na>- 
ture.  It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  with  the  objects  of  our 
regard  and  admiration  every  thing  which  was  ortginaHy  con- 
nected with  them.  The  spot  on  which  general  Washingtonr 
was  bom,  and  where  his  remains  lie,  has  been  visited  by  many 
travellers,  and,  even  in  this  enlightened  age,  articles  attached 
to  his  person,  if  offered  for  sale,  would  command  a  price  bap 
beyond  their  intrinsic  value. 

An.  879.  A  new  source  of  contention  arose  about  the  Eu- 
charist, and  in  what  aiuinner  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
were  present  in  that  Sacrament.  Superstitious  and  unscriptu- 
ral  notions  had  long  been  gaining  ground.  A  monk  navied 
Paschasius  pretended,  that  after  consecration  the  form  of  the 
elements  only  remained,  and  the  same  body  bom  of  the  Vir- 
gin, crucified  on  Calvary,  and  raised  from  the  dead,  wa» 
really  and  locally  present.  This  was  opposed  by  Bertram, 
and  yet  more  explicitly  by  Scotus,  who  argued  that  die  bread 
and  wine  were  only  signs  and  symbols  of  the  absent  body  of 
the  Lord.  The  controversy  has  since  swoUen  into  a  bnlk 
^hat  presents  a  fearfud  monument  of  human  foSLy^ 

An.  847.  A  more  important  one,  respecting  the  doctrines 
of  predestination  and  grace,  was  renewed  by  Godescfaalciis, 
a  monk  of  Orbais,  in  France.  Zealous  for  the  evaogciical 
doctrines,  and  desirous  of  reviving  the  knowledge  of  the 
grace  of  God,  he  laboured  assidoudy,  and  was  heard  with 
deep  seriousness  and  attention.  A  flame  was  kindled  by  his 
preaching,  and  his  popularity  awakened  the  envy  and  enmity 
of  Maurus,  bishop  of  Ment2,  before  whom  he  was  accused 
of  heresy,  and  condemned  in  a  councU  held  m  that  city.  Fot 
punishment  he  was  sent  to  fiincmar  his  diocesan.  Hinemar 
was  in  league  with  his  brother  the  bishop  of  Mcntz,  and 
equally  the  enemy  of  Godeschalcus.  The  ablest  arguments 
and  unimpeached  integri^  of  this  persecuted  manw^re  of  no 
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avaiL  In  vain  he  maioftMiied  die  trulii  of  his  opintoos  from 
Augustine,  and  from  the  Scriptures,  which  his  adversaries  less 
respected  aa  authority.  It  was  resolved  to  punish  and  silence 
him«  Godeschalcua  was  degraded  from  the  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter^ whipped  till  he  was  covered  with  a  gore  of  blood  and 
near  escpiring^  and  then  cast  into  a  miserable  dungeon,  where 
after  years  of  su&ring,  he  died  a  mastyr  for  evangelical  truth 
which  no  torments  could  engage  him  to  forsake. 

The  auflferings  of  this  martyr  produced  unexpected  effects. 
His  doctrines  were  canvassed,  and  his  defences  read.  The 
cruelty  of  his  enesuea  awakened  compaasion^^and  the  divine 
truth  for  which  he  suAnped  fouAd  able  advocates^  who  con- 
demned the  iojustke  with  which  Godeschalcua  had  been 
treatedi  and  the  unchristian  severity  of  the  punishments  in- 
flicted on  hiss.  But  the  party  of  Hincmar  and  his  associates 
was  far  superior  i  they  had  the  secular  arm  and  the  prdatical 
corpa  em  their  side.  The  decrees  of  the  former  councils 
were  oonfirmed^  and  Godeschalcua  and  his  doctrine  were 
again  anathematized. . 

But  his  Gallic  friends  resolved  not  to  submit  to  thisimpe^ 
rioas  prelate  and  his  unjust  decrees.  A  body  of  bishops, 
under  the  archbishcyp  of  Lyons,  assembled  at  Valence,  in 
Dauphiny ,  vindicated  the  condemned  monk  and  his  doctrine^ 
and  fourteen  provinces,  assembled  at  Langres,  concurred  in 
the  saaie  opiiuK»,  and  pronounced  the  eulogium  €>f  the  bM%'* 
fid  witness,  who  had  now  expired  in  prison  under  the  inhu-* 
man  Hincmar. 

This  contest  ended  not  with  the  men  of  that  day.  The 
truths  which  Gpodeachalcus  maintained  have  since  found  most 
able  defenders,  who  have  rq>elkd  the  false  conclusions  their 
adversaries  pretended  to  draw  from  his  premises  ;  and  have 
vindieated  the  God  of  all  grace  from  the  charges  which  the 
ignorant  have  presumed  to  cast  upon  him,  as  inferences  which 
they  suppose  deducible  from  the  predestinarian  principles. 
EdwiSffds  on  die  Freedom  of  the  Human  Will,  though  pub- 
lished more  than  half  a  century,  remains  unanswered. 

The  government  of  the  church  was  now  approaching  to 
despotism,  especially  in  the  western  world.    The  church  of 
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Rome  attempted  to  concentrate  the  whole  ecclesiastical  power 
in  herself. 

Rites  and  ceremonies  were  multiplied,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary.  These  all  looked 
to  Rome  as  the  centre  of  expectation.  The  greatest  writers 
were  now  employed  in  explaining  the  profound  mysteries 
contained  in  the  farrago  of  forms  and  ceremonies  which,  had 
overwhelmed  the  devotion  of  the  christian  world. 

As  new  saints  multiplied,  invention  was  racked  to  find  new 
offices  and  rites  appropriate  to  each.  Altars,  images,  vest- 
ments, processions,  and  masses  accumulated. 

New  ceremonies  were  also  enacted  and  introduced  into 
civil  life,  and  made  the  criteria  of  virtue  and  innocence. 
Thus  the  different  ordeals  by  fire,  water,  and  the  cross  now 
came  into  practice,  and  that  dreadful  and  most  anti-christian 
appeal  to  God  by  single  combat :  and  horrible  to  tell,  the 
pope  and  clergy  sanctified  all  these  abuses  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  most  .sacred  solemnities  on  the  occasion,  even  to 
the  celebration  of  the  holy  sacrament,  to  add  the  greater 
dignity  to  these  delusions. 

The  former  heresies  still  subsisted.  Hie  Nestorians,  fos- 
tered under  the  Saracenic  wing,  multiplied  in  Egypt,  Persia, 
and  wherever  the  IVIahometan  power  prevailed.  But  ano- 
ther sect,  the  Pauliciaps,  after  alternate  persecution  and  to- 
leration, maintained  their  ground,  and  awakened  the  jealou- 
sy and  enmity  of  the  Grecian  prelates  and  their  emperor. 
These  showed  themselves  in  ^e  most  bloody  and  savage 
persecutions,  designed  to  reduce  them  to  conformity  with 
the  established  churches.  Driven  to  despair  by  their  op* 
pressors,  and  provoked  by  their  cruelty  to  self-defence,  they 
resolved  to  find  safety  in  resistance.  After  many  a  furious 
conflict  with  their  enemies,  they  retired  into  the  dominions 
6(  the  Saracens,  and  found  protection  under  the  crescent  from 
the  fury  of  those  who  pretended  to  fight  under  the  cross. 

An  interval  of  peace  invited  them  back  to  their  former 
habitations  in  Armenia,  when  Theodora,  who  governed 
during  the  minority  of  her  son,  fell  upon  them,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  seek  refuge  again  under  the  Mahometan  go* 
vemment.    Those  who  escaped  Were  received  by  the  SarS^^i 
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cens  with  greftt  cordiality,  and  settled  in  ihc  frontier  city  of 
Tibrics,  whence  they  issued  forth  on  the  adjacent  Grecian 
provinces,  and,  wasting  them  with  fire  and  sword,  avenged 
as  men,  not  as  christians,  the  inhuman  murders  of  their 
brethren. 

To  draw  the  line  of  comparison  between  the  contenders, 
respecting  their  principles  or  practice,  is  difficult,  as  we  have 
all  our  materials  from  one  party,  that  of  the  persecutors  > 
yet  it  is  evident  that  they  would  have  been  faithful  subjects, 
and  strengthened  the  bands  of  government,  had  they  been 
permitted  to  live  in  peace. 

Afflicted  with  these  miserable  scenes,  we  look  around  for 
the  true  church  of  the  redeemed,  whose  names  are  written 
in  heaven,  and  feel  no  reluctance  to  go  into  the  prison  of 
Godeschalcus,  and  to  the  few  that  espoused  his  cause,  and 
the  truths  for  which  he  suffered,  or  to  visit  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont  and  Pais  de  Vaud,  and  the  adjacent  regions  of  diQ 
Gallic  dominion,  to  find  in  the  sequestered  village  the  faith- 
ful pastor  and  the  humble  flock,  contaminated  perhaps  with 
some  of  the  prevailing  superstitions,  but  maintaining  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  possessing  the  life  of  God  in  their 
souls.  In  this  century,  Claude,  bishop  of  Turin,  made  a  re- 
solute stand  against  many  of  the  abominations  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs.  His  writings  contain  more  evangelical  truth  than 
perhaps  any  other  of  that  day. 

The  churches  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  planted  by  Cyril 
renounced  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  and  worshipped  God,  if 
not  without  superstitious  rites,  yet  more  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  than  others.  Indeed  those  most  removed  from  the 
scenes  of  pride,  contention,  wealth,  and  ambition,  were  most 
likely  to  be  preserved  from  evil,  by  their  poverty  and  se- 
clusion from  the  world. 

We  might  expect  to  find  in  Britain  and  the  Cambrian 
mountains  a  people  not  destitute  of  the  traces  of  primitive 
religion.  Thither  many  christians  had  retired  from  the  ra- 
vagea  of  the  Danes.  We  hope,  when  the  great  Alfred  re- 
covered the  kingdom,  restored  order,  and  erected  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  to  revive  religion  and  literature,  that  some 
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quarks  of  truth  still  survived  amidst  th«  reign  of  iguoranGe 
and  superstition.   An.  873; 

The  Nestorians  appear  not  to  have  declined  in  zeal,  and, 
under  a  liberal  toleration,  without  royal  revenues,  to  have 
maintained  a  greater  portion  of  the  gospel  purity  than  their 
feltow-christians  who  excommunicated  them. 

Nor  can  we  doubt  but,  among  the  persecuted  Paulicians 
and  their  pastors,  men  of  real  christian  simplicity  would  be 
found.  The  persecuted  and  the  suffering  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity have  many  presumptive  evidences  in  their  favour. 

In  the  east  and  in  the  west  the  scriptures  were  sdH  open 
to  the  inspection  of  all.  And,  amidst  the  scandalous  con- 
tentions of  that  day,  piety  and  purity  were  not  utterly  lost  in 
the  world :  some  real  christians  were  found,  in  the  retire- 
ment of  private  life  or  inferior  stations  in  the  church  ;  even 
in  monastic  seclusion  there  were  doubdess  some  who  loved 
and  served  a  pardoning  God,  perhaps  with  much  darkness  of 
view,  or  conformity  to  established  superstitions,  but  yet  with 
sincerity  and  trutii. 


Century  X. 

The  barbarous  Normans  continued  tiieir  devastations ; 
but,  becoming  fixed  in  France,  and  more  humanised,  they  at 
last  received  the  Christianity  then  taught.  A  Gallic  queen  en- 
gaged the  famous  Rollp  to  submit  to  baptism,  and  his  war- 
riors followed  his  example. 

A  like  event  produced  a  similar  effect  in  Poland,  where  a 
daughter  of  tiie  duke  of  Bohemia  persuaded  her  uxorious 
husband  to  adopt  her  religion  as  his  own,  and  to  recommend 
it  to  his  subjects.  A  host  of  monkish  missionaries  sallied 
forth  to  make  converts,  but  the  impatient  queen -engaged  her 
spouse  to  take  a  shorter  way,  and  compel  his  reluctant  sub- 
jects to  bow  their  necks  to  the  episcopal  yoke,  and  receive 
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baptism  from  the  host  of  clergy  which  issued  from  the  couit 
into  the  provinces. 

Ad.  987.  A  third  grand  conversion  of  a  more  famed  em- 
pire followed  the  marriage  of  the  sister  of  the  Grecian  em- 
peror with  the  Russian  duke  Wlodomir.  The  Christianity 
which  had  been  preached  in  the  former  century  had  produced 
in  Russia  very  few  effects  of  a  permanent  nature.  The  duke 
and  his  subjects  were  still  pagan.  Ann  persuaded  her  hus- 
band Wlodomir,  who  took  the  baptismal  name  of  Basilius, 
to  embrace  Christianity.  His  subjects  followed  the  example 
of  their  sovereign,  and  became  nominally  believer?. 

Hungary,  which  had  before  received  some  glimmerings  of 
Christianity,  became  more  enlightened.  To  this  nothing 
contributed  so  powerfully  as  the  marriage  of  Sarolta  with 
Geysa,  the  Hungarian  monarch.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Gylas,  who,  having  been  baptized  at  Constantinople,  had 
established  the  profession  of  Christianity  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  In  their  son's  reign  the Vork  became  general; 
churches  and  bishoprics  were  every  where  erected,  and  con- 
version to  nominal  Christianity  at  least  was  universal 
through  the  kingdom. 

Harold  of  Denmark,  conquered  rather  by  th/e  sword  of 
Otho-than  the  arguments  of  Poppon,  consented  with  his  sub- 
jects to  become  Christians,  that  they  might  possess  their  in- 
dependence as  a  nation.  His  son  Sueno,  after  some  time, 
became  a  zealous  advocate  for  Christianity. 

Norway,  after  long  resistance  to  her  monarchs  in  rejecting 
the  Christian  profession,  at  last  submitted  to  the  strong  arm 
of  Olaus,  who,  finding  all  other  efforts  ineffectual,  visited 
his  provinces  with  an  army  capable  of  commanding  obedi- 
ence, and  with  apostles  to  baptize  the  multitude,  who  were 
driven  to  the  font  to  receive  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

No  man  distinguished  himself  in  zeal  for  Christianity  be- 
yond Otho  (sumamed  the  Great),  emperor  of  Germany.  To 
secure  the  Germans,  who  were  yet  half  pagan,  to  obedience 
to  the  faith,  he  established  a  variisty  of  bishoprics,  which  he 
richly  endowed.  He  supported  with  all  his  influence  the  pre- 
lates whom  he  placed  in  these  different  sees,  and,  erecting 
schools  in  varbus  parts  of  his  domroions,  he  beheld  a  gene- 

VOL.  V.  [43] 
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rad  submission  to  his  will,  and  the  profession  of  the  Christian 
religion  throughout  his  dominions.  His  bounty  fell  in  show- 
ers on  churches  and  monasteries.  As  he  had  been  taught 
that  these  things  were  the  most  effectual  means  for  the  re- 
demption of  his  soul,  we  shall  the  less  wonder  at  his  muni- 
ficence. 

The  Saracens  continued  to  advance  rapidly  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  all  the  sciences,  to  which  in  the  last  century  they  had 
addicted  themselves.  In  the  east,  the  famous  schools  of  Bag- 
dad and  Bassora  flourished,  and  knowledge  was  propagated 
by  them  through  Africa  into  Spain,  where  the  mathematics, 
philosophy,  physics,  and  the  muses  flourished  more  than  any 
where  else  in  Europe.  Thither  all  the  Christians  resorted 
who  sought  improvement,  and  wished  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  ignorance  which  prevailed. 

Though  all  knowledge  was  not  quite  extinct  in  the  west, 
the  number  of  those  who  had  any  pretensions  to  learning  was 
astonishingly  small,  and  these  had  chiefly  derived  it  from 
the  Saracenic  schools;  for  the  science  cultivated  in  the 
Christian  seminaries,  under  monkish  tuition,  was  trivial  and 
puerile,  and  served  only  to  foster  the  prevailing  supersti- 
tions. Gerbert,  a  native  of  France,  being  elected  pope  at 
the  close  of  this  century,  under  the  name  of  Sylvester  II,  en- 
deavoured to  rouse  the  expiring  spark  into  a  flame.  He  had 
been  instructed  in  the  various  branches  of  science,  and  owed 
to  his  Arabian  tutors  a  knowledge  of  the  mathematics  that 
was  considerable  for  those  days.  He  published  a  litde  ele- 
mentary treatise  to  make  plain  the  first  lines  of  geometry. 
But  in  that  superstitious  age  the  very  diagrams  he  drew  ex- 
posed him  to  the  charge  of  being  a  magician,  and,  though  a 
pope,  he  was  accused  of  dealing  with  the  devil. 

The  profligacy  and  ignorance  of  the  clergy  must,  in  any 
other  state  of  things,  have  rendered  them  despicable  and  de- 
tested ;  but  in  that  day,  the  veneration  for  their  sacred  cha- 
racter was  so  established,  and  the  people  such  dupes  to  their 
pious  frauds  and  p/etensions,  that  the  grossest  abominations 
in  the  highest  order  of  prelates  passed  without  exciting  con- 
tempt. It  is  said  of  Theophylact,  the  Grecian  patriarch, 
that  his  stud  of  two  thousand  horses  was  fed  witii  grapes  and 
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pistachio  nuts,  steeped  in  the  most  exquisite  wines,  and  that 
news  being  brought  him  of  a  favourite  mare  having  foaled, 
as  he  was  celebrating  high  maaa  on  Holy  Thursday,  he  left 
the  ceremony  unfinbhed  to  run  to  the  stable,  and  caress  his 
darling  and  her  progeny,  and  then  returned  to  finish  the  ser- 
vice. To  support  the  under ical  sports  of  dogs  and  horses, 
and  all  their  expensive  apparatus,  he  sold  all  ecclesiastical 
benefices  in  his  disposal. 

His  brethren  at  Rome,  during  this  century,  kept  him  well 
in  countenance  ;  where  a  succession  of  the  most  wretched, 
profligate,  avaricious,  and  abandoned  of  mankind  filled  the 
holy  see,  whose  histories  are  a  disgrace  to  human  nature. 

Yet  the  grandeur  and  exaltation  of  the  see  was  never  for-, 
gotten,  and  every  Pope  failed  not  to  seize  the  favourable 
moment  to  attach  all  power  to  the  church,  and  to  extend  their 
pretensions  over  kings  and  emperors,  as  well  as  over  their  own 
clergy.  Their  parasites  and  partisans  maintained  their  right 
of  dominion  universally,  and  that  all  episcopal  authority, 
though  divine  in  its  original,  could  only  be  conveyed  through 
St.  Peter  and  his  successors  in  the  papal  chair. 

To  compensate  for  what  they  lost  by  these  exorbitant 
claims,  the  greater  ecclesiastics  endeavoured  to  enlarge,  the 
bounds  of  their  authority.  The  kings  and  emperors  fre- 
quently connived  at  their  encroachments,  reverencing  their 
character,  and  presuming  upon  their  influence  with  the  peo- 
ple to  establish  their  own  more  peaceable  dominion. 

Men  living  in  luxury  of  every  kind,  and  professing  celiba- 
cy, could  not  but  sink  into  the  depth  of  impurity  ;  and  they 
who  might  not  have  wives,  maintained  a  more  expensive 
haram  of  mistresses.  For  these  the  treasures  of  the  church 
were  squandered,  and  no  difficulty  made  of  purchasing  lu- 
crative ecclesiastical  offices,  or  selling  those  at  their  dis- 
posal, to  supply  the  cravings  of  lewdness  and  extravagance. 

With  regard  to  all  scriptural  criticism,  or  attempts  to  dif- 
fuse the  knowledge  of  the  divine  oracles,  the  writings  of  that 
age  are  unworthy  of  notice.  The  conflict  of  St.  Dunstan 
with  the  devil,  and  the  lives  of  the  saints  by  Simeon  the  pa- 
triarch, afibrd  a  mortifying  specimen  of  the  spiritof  the  times. 
The  great  and  precious  promises  of  the  word  of  God  were 
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all  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  even  divine  worship  turned  frooi 
the  true  Jehovah  to  numberless  new  mediators  and  saints. 
No  man  thought  of  addressing  God,  without  having  secured 
a  patron  saint,  lighted  some  candles  before  a  favourite  image, 
or  brought  the  Virgin  Mary  over  to  support  him  by  some 
present  or  oblation. 

But,  though  the  clergy  had  little  theological  science,  they 
were  well  trained  in  all  the  tricks  of  priestcraft,  and  knew  how 
to  make  the  received  doctrine  of  a  purgatory  in  the  next  world 
a  source  of  great  profit  in  the  present.  From  the  torments 
of  this  fearful  purification,  men  were  glad  to  redeem  them- 
selves, or  abridge  their  sufferings,  by  purchasing  the  neces- 
sary masses,  or  procuring  the  superabundant  merit  of  some 
eminent  saint. 

Nor  was  it  a  small  addition  to  this  sacerdotal  engine  of 
wealth  and  influence,  as  this  century  advanced,  to  apply  the 
book  of  Revelations  foretelling  the  approach  of  Anti-Christ 
and  of  the  general  judgment,  as  ready  to  commence  at  the 
expiration  of  the  first  thousand  years.  As  all  sublunary  pos- 
sessions could  then  be  of  litde  avail,  the  clergy  failed  not  to 
improve  the  moment  of  expectation  ;  and  multitudes,  to  se- 
cure some  merit  against  that  awful  time,  bequeathed  all  their 
estates  and  wealth  to  the  church  and  her  ministers,  express- 
ly assigning  the  reason  ^^  approptnquante  mundi  termtno^ 
the  end  of  all  things  being  at  hand.  And  so  far  had  this  de- 
lusion spread,  that  the  noblest  edifices  were  suffered  to  run 
to  decay  and  tumble  down,  because  repairs  would  so  soon  be 
useless.  Many  conveyed  their  lands  and  property,  and  with 
them  subjugated  their  persons  to  the  ministers  of  religion  and 
the  monasteries,  hoping  greater  favour  from  Christ  on  ac- 
count of  this  relationship  to  him  :  whilst  others  marched  off 
for  Palestine,  leaving  all  behind  them  for  holy  uses,  expect- 
ing Christ's  descent  there,  and  a  more  favourable  reception 
from  him,  as  the  reward  of  their  laborious  pilgrimage  to 
greet  him  at  Jerusalem.  If  the  evidences  did  not  remain  of 
such  egregious  folly,  they  would  hardly  be  credited. 

In  this  century  the  service  of  the  Virgin  Mary  began  to 
grow*  into  especial  repute,  and,  as  she  was  supposed  to  have 
the  fir9t  iniluence  in  heaven,  celebrating  masses  to  her  honour, 
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and  multiplying  devotions  in  her  name,  became  a  favonnte 
service.  A  beautiful  rosary  and  crown  were  now  invented, 
consisting  of  vociferous  repetitions  of  particular  prayers.  The 
first  contained  a  powerful  roimd  of  fifteen  repetitions  of  die 
Lord's  prayer,  and  seven  times  ten  salutations  of  the  Virgin. 
It  required  indeed  a  good  memory  to  keep  tile  account ;  but 
a  number  of  beads  strung  on  catgut  or  a  cord,  exhibiting  a 
vdst  necklace,  ingeniously  provided  for  tiie  task  by  dropping 
A  bead  at  every  prayer  and  salutation,  so  that  they  might  not 
cheat  the  Virgin  in  tiie  tale,  nor  impose  on  themselves  the 
trouble  of  supernumerary  offices.  That  men  could  invent 
such  fooleries,  and  popes  confirm  tiie  sanctity  and  available- 
ness  of  such  offices,  is  among  tiie  most  striking  monuments 
of  superstitious  ignorance  and  sacerdotal  imposition. 

The  controversies  were  still  kept  up  between  the  Pelagians 
and  the  followers  of  Godeschalcus,  and  the  Sacramentarians, 
who  maintained  the  real  presence,  and  those  who  admitted 
the  elements  to  be  only  symbols  of  Christ's  body.  Though 
tiie  empire  of  superstition  generally  prevailed,  there  were  not 
wanting  men  who  maintained  die  fundamentals  of  gospel 
trutii,  and  lived  by  faith  in  tiie  intelligent  and  sanctified  use 
of  divine  ordinances. 

In  this,  as  in  tiie  preceding  century,  a  few  may  be  called 
out  of  the  general  body  of  the  church,  as  flowers  out  of  a 
garden  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  these  su£Fering  from  tiie 
contiguity  of  bad  neighbours.  Such  were  Unni,  Nilus,  and 
Giselbert.  Yet,  after  the  most  inquisitive  search  into  their 
works,  the  flowers  themselves  are  90  scentiess,  that  they  are 
scarce  worth  gathering.  Small,  indeed,  and  contracted  does 
the  pale  of  the  true  church  appear;  dispersed  throughout  the 
world  in  some  favoured  incUviduals,  who  were  chosen,  and 
called,  and  fidtiiful,  but  the  congregations  of  such  were  thin- 
ly scattered,  and  scarcely  any  where  so  perceivable  as  to  be 
pointed  out  to  human  observation.  Probably  their  insignifi- 
cance was  tiieir  protection,  and  their  sequestered  abodes  their 
preservative  from  tiie  enmity  of  persecutors  an4  the  bigotry 
of  the  superstitious.  A  part  of  France  and  Switzerland,  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  witii  the  countries  under  the  Sara- 
cenic dominions  where  the  Nestonans  and  Paulicians  had 
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taken  refuge,  afforded  the  principal  living  apedmens  of  reai 
religion.  The  followers  of  the  good  Godeschalcus  and 
Claude,  in  the  purity  of  their  doctrine,  doubdess  experienced 
the  effects  of  the  grace  fof  which  they  contended.  The  vital 
spark  remained  unextinguished,  though  its  light  and  heat 
were  grown  almost  imperceptible. 


Century  XL 

In  this  century  began  the  bloody  struggle  between  the 
western  world  and  the  Mahometan  conquerors.  Peter  the 
Hermit,  having  visited  the  desolated  plains  of  Palestine,  and 
beheld  the  proud  crescent  displayed  on  nK)sques  once  famed 
for  Christian  sanctuaries,  returned  with  a  lively  imagination 
of  the  wrongs  done  to  the  cross,  and,  painting  with  most  pa- 
thetic eloquence  the  scenes  he  had  witnessed,  kindled  a  flame 
which  burst  forth  as  a  volcano.  At  first  indeed  he  solicited 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the  crafty  pope  Urban  in 
vain.  But  when  the  latter  saw  the  wide«spreading  effects  of 
the  hermit's  oratory,  seconded  by  a  letter  which  he  produced 
as  sent  down  to  him  expressly  from  Heaven  by  an  angel,  to 
call  the  nations  to  the  battle,  there  could  be  no  longer  any  re- 
sistance or  delay  to  execute  the  divine  mandate. 

An.  1095.'' A  council  called  at  Placentia  by  Urban  received, 
however,  at  first  the  proposal  but  coldly.  The  cautious  spirit  of 
the  Italians  was  not  suited  to  the  perilous  enterprize :  but  the 
zealous  pontiff,  undismayed  with  difficulties  and  opposition, 
renewed  the  attack  at  Clermont  the  following  year,  in  a  se- 
cond grand  assembly,  where  the  valorous  spirit  of  the 
Franks,  proud  of  deeds  of  chivalry,  and  full  of  zeal  for  the 
holy  church,  met  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  their  spiritual 
head,  heard  his  pathetic  discourses  with  all  the  mingled  en- 
thusiasm of  the  love  of  war  and  zeal  for  religion,  and  en- 
listed by  millions  under  the  banner  of  the  cross. 
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After  various  attempts,  and  armies  after  armies  perishing 
x>tk  the  road,  destroying  the  Christian  countries  through  which 
they  passed,  and  themselves  by  their  excesses,  one  portion 
of  them,  under  the  famous  Godfrey,  succeeded  in  the  object 
of  their  enterprize :  and  conquering  a  part  of  Sjrria  and  Pa- 
lestine, founded  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  This  was  ob- 
tained at  a  rate  of  blood  and  treasure  unspeakably  greater 
than  would  have  peopled  a  tiobler  dominion,  and  purchased 
a  richer  principality.  But  two  things  served  to  render  this 
conquest  transcendantly  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian 
conquerors :  the  supposed  honour  of  their  master  recovered 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens  fit>m  the  land  of  his  nativi- 
ty, and  the  cleansing  the  holy  sepulchre  ftx>m  their  profana- 
tions ;  and,  added  to  this,  the  abundance  of  inestimably  pre- 
cious relics,  some  found,  and  some  purchased  of  Turks, 
Jews,  and  Syrians,  and  brought  back  to  Europe  in  holy  tri- 
umph. 

Whether  fanatic  zeal,  or  deep-laid  policy  to  encrease  their 
power  and  accumulate  wealth,  actuated  the  Roman  pohtifis, 
it  is  certain  that  they  failed  not  to  make  profit  of  the  prevail- 
ing madness  of  the  times.  The  depopulation  occasioned  by 
the  departure  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  best 
blood  of  Europe,  left  whole  provinces  desolated,  and  their 
noblest  defenders  saw  their  native  lands  no  more.  To  equip 
themselves  for  this  expedition,  princes,  nobles,  and  people 
parted  with  their  territories,  dukedoms,  and  whatever  they 
possessed,  which  were  mortgaged  and  sold,  to  the  utter  im- 
poverishment of  their  families.  A  change  was  made  in  thei 
state  of  Europe,  which  the  see  of  Rome  craftily  turned  to  its 
own  advantage.  The  riches  accumulated  in  churches  and 
monasteries  found  advantageous  purchasers  in  these  adven- 
turers, and  the  proceeds,  added  to  the  pious  donations  for 
the  redemption  of  their  souls,  amazingly  increased  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  church. 

The  profligacy  of  manners  which  prevailed  among  the  cru- 
saders ;  the  rapes,  murders^  plunder,  and  desolation,  that 
marked  their  track,  were  wretched  specimens  of  the  holiness 
of  their  purposes.  Scarcely  a  man  in  that  day  doubted  the 
lawfulness  of  the  enterprize,  nay,  its  meritoriousness  was  the 
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constant  topic  which  resounded  in  every  pidpit*  It  was 
sanctioned  by  the  solemn  absolution  from  all  sins,  granted  by 
the  representative  of  St.  Peter  to  such  as  might  fall  in  this 
glorious  expedition ;  and  it  at  least  secured  to  them  a  place 
in  the  highest  heavens,  should  they  never  live  to  enter  the 
promised  land.  Thus  every  thing  contributed  to  excite  and 
continue  the  infatuation  of  the  western  world. 

An.  1077.  But  Jerusalem  was  not  the  noblest  conquest  of 
the'  Christian  wwriors  from  the  Saracenic  dominion.  Ro- 
bert Guiscard,  a  valiant  Norttutn,  had  subdued  the  dukedom 
of  ApugUa,  and,  with  his  equally  fiunous  brother  Roger,  had 
received  baptism,  and  submitted  to  die  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff.  The  pope  offered  to  confer  on  him  the  crown 
of  Sicily  if  he  would  recover  that  beautiful  island  to  the 
Christian  pale,  and  obedience  to  the  Roman  see.  Robert  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  accomplished  the  expulsion  of  the 
Saracens ;  and,  as  his  reward,  received  the  investiture  of 
this  new  acquisition,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Sicily.  He 
revived  the  Christian  religion,  which  had  been  nearly  ex- 
tinct ;  and,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  times,  founded  and 
endowed  bishoprics,  abbeys,  and  churches  in  abundance,  with 
revenues  truly  princely. 

Boleslaus  of  Poland  boasts  of  equal  conquests  in  the  north, 
where,  along  the  borders  of  the  Baltic,  from  Mecklinburg  to 
Russia,  a  number  of  barbarous  nations.  Vandals,  Prussians, 
and  Sclavonians,  still  continued  in  the  darkness  of  paganism. 
The  Polish  monarch,  entering  their  country  with  an  army 
which  they  were  unable  to  resist,  compelled  the  reluctant  in- 
habitants to  bow  their  necks  to  the  Christian  yoke,  and  re- 
ceive baptism  from  the  priests  who  attended  him  in  the  ex-' 
pedition.  He  left  with  them  these  instructors  to  inform  tiieir 
mind,  but  they  fell  sacrifices  to  the  rage  and  enmity  of  their 
catechumens,  and  it  was  long  before  the  deep-rooted  practi- 
ces of  paganism  were  utterly  extirpated. 

Far  nobler  conquests  are  said  to  have  been  effected  by  per- 
suasion through  the  labours  of  zealous  aposdes  among  the 
remaining  tribes  of  Russians,  Poles,  l3anes,  and  Hungarians, 
who  still  adhered  to  the  pagan  superstitions.  But,  of  all  the 
missionary  efforts  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion,  none 
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^eem  to  be  more  effectual,  and  to  be  founded  on  pattr  pm- 
ciples,  than  those  of  the  Nestortans  ki  the  eaat^  who  pcne* 
trated  still  farther  into  Asia,  and  spread  the  knowledge  of 
the  trudi  among  the  vast  hordes  of  northern  Tartars. 

Yet  in  the  east  and  west  Christianitj  lost  nearly  as  much 
as  it  appeared  to  gain.  The  Turks  and  Saracens,  still  con* 
tending  for  dominion,  inflicted  the  uMMt  abundant  suffiering^ 
on  the  Christians.  The  Grecian  empire,  weakened  by  civil 
and  religious  discord,  presented  a  feeble  barrier  against  their 
inroads,  and  province  after  province  was  separated  from  the 
Christian  pale.  And,  wherever  their  power  prevailed,  their 
religion  became  triumphant.  The  severity  of  Aeir  tributary 
exactions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  desire  of  procuring  ad- 
vancement and  property  on  the  other,  tempted  too  many  to 
submit  to  the  profession  of  Mahometanism,  and  to  blend  their 
interest  and  religion  with  the  prevailing  party.  Thus  the 
populous  nations  under  the  Turkish  and  Saracenic  govern- 
ment generally  apostatized  from  the  confession  of  the  faith, 
and  changedKhe  cross  for  the  crescent. 

The  same  causes  produced  the  same  effects  in  Spain,  and 
every  territory  under  the  Mahometan  government;  and 
there  was  good  reason  to  apprehend  the  extirpation  of  die 
faith  in  the  country,  had  not  a  little  band  of  Christians,  ral- 
lying round  their  petty  king  Pelagius,  maintained  their  ex- 
piring cause,  and  ultimately  extended  their  conquests  in  the 
recovery  of  their  country. 

The  conversions  to  Christianity  scarcely  deserve  die  name, 
and  sadly  correspond  with  the  means  by  which  they  were 
produced :  all  within  the  bosom  of  the  church  was  corrupt 
and  abominable.-  Domestic  tumults  wasted  the  strength  and 
destroyed  the  resources  of  the  Greeks ;  they  had  neither  cou- 
rage nor  ability  to  resist  the  spreading  inundation  qf  their 
Mahometan  foes  without,  and  as  little  inclination  to  cultivate 
the  interests  of  religion  or  of  letters  within.  The  contests 
for  the  patriarchate  banished  all  Christian  charity  and  piety. 
The  palm  of  praise  in  the  study  as  in  the  field  was  carried  off 
beyond  all  competition  by  the  Mahometans,  in  whose  sehoolg 
medicine,  mathematics,  and  every  branch  of  science  most 
abundantly  floiu-ished.     All  learning  among  Christians  was 

VOL.  V.  [44] 
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chiefly  confined  to  the  monasteries,  where  a  few  of  a  literary 
turn  amused  themselves  with  the  pursuits  of  knowledge. 

The  Normans,  who  had  lately,  from  being  illiterate  pa- 
gans, become  Christians  and  addicted  to  letters,  carried  with 
them  into  England,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  a  relish  for  the  literary 
pursuits  to  which  they  had  lately  devoted  themselves. 
Schools,  superior  to  the  monastic  and  cathedral  ones,  were 
erected.  In  these  schools,  masters  who  had  studied  under 
the  Arabic  doctors  of  Spain  successfully  instructed  their  pu- 
pils in  the  most  useful  sciences.  Physic  was  especially  cul- 
tivated at  Salamum,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Normans,  and 
astronomy  with  the  mathematics  made  a  considerable  pro- 
gress, which  would  have  been  still  greater  if  the  folly  of  the 
times  had  not  turned  the  minds  of  many  to  the  vain  pursuits 
of  astrolo^.  Instead  of  a  diligent  observance  of  the  hea- 
venly luminaries  and  their  revolutions,  they  attempted,  from 
the  motions  and  conjunctions  of  the  planets,  to  read  the  fate 
of  empires  and  of  individuals. 

The  favourite  studies  of  the  western  churcl^  were  logic 
and  Aristotle.  The  disputes  generated  between  the  nomi- 
nalists and  realists,  however  important  at  that  time,  to  us  ap- 
pear absurd  and  contemptible :  yet  these  exercised  the  acute- 
ness  and  occupied  the  attention  of  many  of  the  greatest  scho- 
lars of  the  day. 

The  emipent  prelate,  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  shone  con- 
spicuous in  various  treatises  on  metaphysics  and  natural  reli- 
gion ;  discussed  the  nature  of  God,  his  attributes,  and  mode 
of  existence  ;  and  extended  his  researches  to  the  divine  pre- 
science and  human  liberty.  But  all  the  superstitions  of  for- 
mer ages  continued :  the  same  rage  and  reverence  prevailed 
for  relics  as  in  the  preceding  century.  Learned  men  and 
great  prelates  were  the  first  to  stamp  importance  and  value 
on  the  wretched  fragments  of  dead  bodies,  and  rags  of  old 
linen. 

The  general  behaviour  of  the  clergy  was  scandalous  in  the 
extreme.  The  western  bishops,  being  advanced  to  be  counts, 
dukes,  and  barons,  and  enriched  with  the  liberal  donations  of 
the  faithful,  fought  under  their  own  banners ;  in  the  camp 
comn\anded  their  liegemen,  knights,  and  warriors^  at  the 
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courts  of  princes  appeared  with  a  magnificence  and  train  of 
followers,  which  eclipsed  all  the  nobility ;  and  at  their  pa- 
laces lived  so  superbly,  amidst  a  crowd  of  domestics,  clergy, 
and  laity,  as  if  their  kingdom  was  wholly  of  this  world.  En- 
couraged by  such  ghostly  examples,  the  inferior  orders  put 
in  for  their  share  of  luxury  and  indulgence,  and,  with  their 
patrons,  lived  a  life  of  sporting,  pleasure,  and  sensual  gratifi- 
cations. A  laborious  preacher  of  God's  word,  a  self-denied 
follower  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  was  scarcely  to  be  found ; 
vice  and  ignorance  had  nearly  exterminated  every  trace  of 
vital  godliness. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  were  now  nearly  arrived  at  the  long- 
wished-for  object  of  universal  dominion,  at  least  in  the  wes- 
tern world :  they  presided  in  all  councils  by  their  legates, 
and  claimed  the  sole  right  of  deciding  all  religious  con- 
troversy. They  asserted  a  right  to  confer  all  ecclesiastical 
honours  and  emoluments,  as  originally  derived  from  them 
by  divine  authority.  They  assumed  the  disposition  of  king- 
doms, and  to  be  the  granters  of  titles  to  monarchs.  Their 
decisions  were  sought  in  all  disputed  rights.  They  absolved 
subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  set  up  kings  and  emperors 
as  best  suited  their  own  ambitious  designs.  To  review  parti- 
cularly the  long  list  of  popes  would  be  more  labour  than  pro- 
fit. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  few  were  decent,  the  majority 
profligate,  and  all  united  in  purposes  of  ambitious  aggran- 
dizement, and  that  an  appearance  of  real  piety  and  genuine 
Christianit}'  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  from  first  to  last. 
The  emperors,  when  strong,  by  their  authority  raised  to  the 
pontificate,  and  degraded  from  it ;  and  when  weak,  or  pusil- 
lanimous, stooped  to  the  most  humiliating  debasement  be- 
fore it. 

To  exclude  the  nobility  and  people  of  Rome  from  the  right 
of  suffrage  in  electing  to  the  holy  see,  with  whom  hitherto 
that  privilege  had  vested  in  conjunction  with  the  cardinals, 
or  chief  clergy  of  Rome,  Nicholas  II  confined  it  wholly  to 
the  latter.  The  institution  itself,  and  tlxe  persons  entitled  to 
ihis  honour  afforded  frequent  matter  of  dispute.  In  some  pe* 
nods  one  party  prevailed,  and  in  others  the  same  was  de- 
pressed.    The  contests  about  the  elections  and  the  electors 
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of  popes  were  carried  to  such  extremes,  that  in  this  century 
a  schbm  tcx>k  place  in  the*  papal  chair.  Each  of  the  contend* 
ing  parties  elected  his  several  pope,  and  on  his  death  for  a 
long  while  filled  up  the  vacancy.  New  anathemas  and  scenes 
of  slaughter,  treachery,  and  devastation  followed  to  the  end 
of  the  century.  Thus  the  Christian  world  in  the  west  was 
wasted  with  desolation  and  deluged  with  blood,  to  gratify 
the  insolence  and  ambition  of  one  great  priest. 

What  the  state  of  religion  mus^  be  amidst  such  multiplied 
abuses,  may  easily  be  collected.  The  people,  ignorant,  su* 
'  perstitious,  devout,  and  profligate,  yielded  implicit  faith  and 
obedience  to  their  clerical  superiors,  who,  furnishing  them 
with  absol^ions  and  passports  to  St.  Peter,  thought  them- 
selves jusli^'  entided  to  the  plunder  which  they  extorted. 
The  endless  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  pageantry  attend- 
ing them,  amused  the  people  and  diverted  them  from  attend- 
ing to  the  frauds  and  scandals  of  the  clergy.  The  reverence 
for  saints  and  relics  rose  to  the  altitude  of  deity*  An  oath 
upon  a  bone  or  a  finger  of  a  supposed  saint,  or  even  a  nail  of 
the  cross,  was  supposed  to  be  more  solemn  and  binding  than 
any  simple  appeal  to  God  as  the  searcher  of  hearts.  Indeed 
the  scriptures  of  truth,  ^d  the  nature  of  moral  obligation,  in 
this  age  found  but  miserably  expositors :  whilst  the  subtleties 
of  Aristotle,  and  the  scholastic  divinity  built  upon  them,  be- 
stowed upon  the  possessors  of  these  attainments  the  digni^ 
of  Christian  philosophers. 

Forms  and  ceremonies  multiplied  abundantly,  and  were- 
ihade  of  the  most  solemn  importance.  Gregory  VII,  among 
his  other  pretensions,  required  all  worship  to  conform  to  the 
model  of  Rome.  But  a  still  more  glaring  abuse  followed,  in 
compelling  all  the  western  nations  to  use  the  Latin  tongue  in 
the  public  service  of  the  church,  though  it  was  now  a  lan- 
guage no  where  spoken,  nor  commonly  understood.  And 
thus  a  new  source  of  ignorance  among  the  people  was  intro- 
duced, and  their  prayers,  which  had  long  been  mere  form, 
were  henceforward  unintelligible.  ^ 

Matters  were  now  fast  verging  to  the  utmost  extremity. 
But  God  was  providing  for  a  revival  of  his  own  work.  Some 
hidden^ ones  remained  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps.  England 
still  afforded  sparks  of  light.  A  ffw  had  not  wholly  abandon- 
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ed  truth  and  godliness.  BerengariuSf  the  archbishop  of  An-^ 
gers^  and  some  others,,  held  many  of  the  essential  truths  of 
God,  though  often  compelled  to  conceal  their  sentiments,  by 
the  dreadful  persecutions  to  which  they  knew  they  must  sub- 
ject themselves,  hoping  that  they  could  do  more  good  secret- 
ly than  by  raising  a  violent  clamour  against  themselves  and 
their  doctrines.  But  it  is  probable,  that  the  great  body  of 
those  who  still  retained  the  true  doctrine  was  to  be  found  in 
the  inferior  stations  of  the  church,  and  among  the  unlettered 
of  the  lai^,  who  received  the  Scriptures  in  simplicity  and 
truth. 

The  warmth  widi  which  the  disputes  were  managed  natu- 
rally awakened  general  enquiry,  and,  however  the  multitude 
were  swayed  by  authority  and  enslaved  with  priestcraft,  some 
no  doubt  considered  the  subjects  with  attention,  and  formed 
their  conclusions  according  to  common  sense  and  the  Scrip- 
tures. Whilst  Augustine,  Godeschalcus,  and  similar  writers 
were  read,  some  beams  of  gospel  truth  could  not  fiiil  to  dart 
through  the  prevailing  gloom. 


Century  XIL 

The  success  of  the  western  warriors  in  Palestine  made  a 
strong  but  temporary  impression.  The  Mahometans,  reco* 
vering  from  their  consternation,  rallied  their  forces,  and  re- 
turning to  the  charge,  threatened  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  it- 
self. Europe  heard  the  groans  of  their  brethren  with  zn* 
guish,  and  trembled  for  the  fate  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  The 
Roman  pontiffs  sounded  the  alarm :  princes,  clergy,  and  peo- 
ple assembled  to  determine  on  what  was  proper  to  be  done. 
The  danger,  the  distance,  the  ill  success  of  the  former  at* 
tempts,  the  dear-bought  experience  of  Saracen  valour,  and  the 
inability  of  any  single  kingdom  to  provide  a  sufficient  force 
for  such  an  enterprise  ;  the  reciprocal  jealousy  of  the  mon« 
archs,  the  .difficulty  to  collect  the  various  nations  under  one 
leader :  all  seemed  to  present  an  insurmountable  harrier  to  a 
second  crusade.  The  dreadful  effects  of  the  former  were  stiR 
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fch  and  lamented.  The  pope's  propositions  and  exhortations 
were  therefore  heard  with  caution.  It  required  some  flaming 
spirit  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  dying  cause  of  crusades,  and 
such  was  found  in  the  famous  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clairval. 
His  ardour  and  eloquence  kindled  the  latent  spark  of  zeal  into 
a  flame  through  France  and  Germany.  His  confident  assu* 
ranees  of  success,  said  to  be  promised  to  him  from  heaven, 
were  heard  and  believed,  not  only  by  the  credulous  multi- 
tude, but  by  Lewis  of  France,  his  queen,  and  nobles.  The 
emperor  Conrad  for  a  while  demurred  ;  but,  vanquished  by 
the  powerful  arguments  of  Bernard,  joined  in  the  enterprise, 
to  reap  the  laurels  and  victory  which  God's  inspired  prophet 
had  confidently  promised.  But  the  event  corresponded  not 
with  the  prediction.  The  spirit  of  discord  alike  prevailed  in 
the  crusading  armies  as  among  the  leaders  in  Palestine. 
Tired  of  the  fruitless  and  unhappy  expedition,  they  had 
hardly  set  foot  on  the  Holy  Land  ere  they  prepared  to  return 
to  Europe,  and  not  a  tenth  of  their  numerous  warriors  saw 
their  native  land  again. 

The  famous  Saladin,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
the  Christian  cause,  fell  upon  Judea,  took  the  king  of  Jeru- 
salem prisoner,  and  carried  the  city.  The  desolation  was 
dreadful.  Torrents  of  blood  flowed.  Thousands  of  misera- 
ble Christians  were  sold  into  captivity.  Their  power  was 
humbled  to  the  dust,  and  their  name  almost  extinguished  in 
the  east. 

These  dreadful  tidings  reached  the  western  world  like  the 
stroke  of  a  thunderbolt.  Astonishment,  anguish,  and  despair 
overwhelmed  the  Christian  nations  ;  roused  by  the  dread- 
fulness  of  the  catastrophe,  the  mightiest  monarchs  of  Europe 
seized  their  armour,  and  prepared  themselves  for  the  peri- 
lous conflict,  resolved  to  conquer  or  perish  beneath  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  But  events  corresponded  not  with  their  ar- 
dour. The  first  auspicious  campaign  of  the  emperor  Frede- 
ric was  quickly  followed  by  his  death.  Disease,  more  fatal 
than  the  sword  of  the  Mahometans,  thinned  the  ranks  of  his 
warriors.  The  survivors,  unequal  to  any  great  enterprize, 
retired  from  military  service,  and  few  returned  to  tell  the  dis- 
mal tale  of  their  sufl^erings  and  disappointment. 
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An.  1191*  The  kingW  France,  Philip  Augustus,  and  the 
lion-hearted  Richard  of  England,  each  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice. IThey  endeavoured  to  shorten  the  voyage^  and  to  lessen 
the.  danger  of  a  long  march,  by  an  embarkation  from  Italy ; 
and,  arriving  safe  at  the  head  of  their  several  armies,  the  first 
successful  contests  promised  them  conquests  and  victory: 
but  the  French  monarch  weakened  the  cause  by  his  return. 
All  the  heroic  arts  of  Richard,  after  this  defection,  produced 
no  solid  advantages  for  his  brethren.  Tired  with  the  bloody 
and  unavailing  conflict  on  both  sides,  a  short  truce  a£Forded  a 
breathing  time  of  three  years,  three  months,  au^  three  days. 
Saladin  continued  in  possession  of  what  he  had  conquered, 
and  the  Christians  of  the  poor  remains  of  their  former  pos- 
sessions :  whilst  the  noble  Richard,  returning  to  his  own  land 
to  prepare  for  greater  exploits,  experienced  cruel  treatment 
from  the  Roman  emperor  of  Germany,  and  lingered  long  un- 
der an  inglorious  captivity,  till  all  hopes  in  the  east  were 
dius  totally  extinguished. 

The  miseries  which  these  expeditions  occasioned  in  the 
Christian  world  are  incalculable :  England,  France,  Germa- 
ny, were  exhausted  of  men  and  money :  all  the  countries 
through  which  the  armies  passed  suifered  grievously,  and 
those  to  whose  succour  they  had  hastened  were  now  left  to 
desolation  and  destruction. 

These  unhappy  wars  gave  rise  to  three  different  orders  of 
military  knights,  whose  office  it  was  to  harass  the  Mahome- 
tans and  assist  the  Christian  pilgrims  who  visited  the  sacred 
spots  of  Canaan.  The  Hospitalers  or  order  of  St.  John,  took 
their  name  from  an  hospital  of  Jerusalem,  dedicated  to  John 
the  Baptist.  Their  business  was  to  relieve  with  necessary 
si^pplies  the  indigent  pilgrims  that  daily  arrived  at  Jerusst* 
lem. 

The  second  order  was  called  the  Templars,  from  a  palace 
in  which  they  resided,  near  to  the  place  of  the  Jewish  tem- 
ple. Their  office  was  to  protect  the  public  roads,  and  the 
pilgrims  which  came  to  Jerusalem,  from  the  insults  of  the  in- 
fidels. 

The  third  order  was  called  the  Teutonic,  because  none 
but  Germans  of  illustrious  birth  were  admitted  into  it.    They 
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deroled  theimelves  hf  raw  to  defend  the  Holy  Landy  and  to 
relieve  the  poor  and  needjr. 

The  atlempteof  die  Christian  monarchs  of  Ae  west  on 
Palestine,  naturaHjr  awakened  the  enmity  of  the  Mahome* 
tans,  and  bro\ight  the  severest  sufferings  on  those  who  yet 
professed  Christianity  cmder  Saracenic  governments.  They 
jusdy  suspected  a  traitor  in  every  Greek  and  Latin.  The 
crusaders  themselves  sdso,  by  their  brutality  to  their  enemies, 
provoked  retaliation.  Thus  almost  aB  the  eastern  churches 
fell  to  the  dost  and  were  buried  in  ruins,  either  by  the  rava- 
ges of  their  Christian  brethren,  or  by  the  fire  of  their  Maho* 
metait  foes. 

An.  1165.  An  event  inauspicious  to  the  Christian  name, 
took  place  in  the  the  nordi-east  of  Asia.  The  success  of  the 
Nestorian  Christians  had  been  raised  to  die  highest  pitch  by 
a  Tartar  chieftain  who  had  embraced  the  faith,  and  is  sup^ 
posed  to  have  been  ordained  a  presbyter,  whence  he  is  usual- 
ly known  by  die  name  of  Prester  John.  He  had  seized  a 
favourable  moment,  and  extended  gready  Ins  dominions. 
His  successor  continued  under  the  same  title  the  protector  of 
his  christian  subjects.  But  die  great  conqueror  of  Asia, 
Gaighis  Khan,  overran  his  country,  carrying  destrucdon 
dmjugh  China,  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  overwhelming 
alike  Christians  and  Mahometans,  and  establishing  a  new 
empire  in  the  conquered  provinces ;  in  all  of  which  the 
,Chrisdan  faidi  was  gteady  weakened  by  the  ravages  of  the 
f^onquerors. 

Such  afilicdve  events  were  litde  compensated  by  any  new 
acquisidons  to  the  Christian  faidi,  for  diese  were  indeed  of 
so  suspicious  a  nature  as  hardly  to  be  reckoned  in  the  scale. 
Among  these  are  numbered  the  conversions  wrought  by  the 
zealous  Boleslaus  of  Poland,  who  granted  peace  to  the  van- 
quished Pomeranians,  on  condition  of  their  embracing  the 
gospel,  and  receiving  the  missionaries  he  sent. 

Waldemar,  king  of  Denmark,  displayed  the  like  zeal  among 
the  pagan  tribes  on  the  Baltic,  against  whom  he  led  his  victo- 
rious armies.  Every  where  he  destroyed  all  monuments  of 
idolatry,  and  by  the  terror  of  his  chastisements  compelled  them 
to  submit  to  the  Christian  faith  and  worship. 
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-  The  FinlanderB  received  their  profession  nearly'  by  the 
same  means.  The  sword  of  Eric,  kiiig  of  Sweden,  forced 
them  to  yield  their  reluctailt  necks  to  the  Christian  yoke. 

The  Esthonians  and  Livonians  were  converted  by  the  same 
means.  Mainard,  a  canon  of  St.  Augustine,  attempted  in 
vaht  die  conversion  of  the  natives.  A  new  commission 
with  the  episcopate  was  conferred  on  him  by  pope  Urban  III, 
and  the  zealous  missionary  bishop  immediately  levied  an 
aposfolic  army  to  accomplish  by  the  sword  what  he  could  not 
do  by  persuasion.  Baptizmg  at  the  point  of  the  spear,  he 
wrought  wonders.  His  successors  followed  his  example,  till 
a  ne^  military  order  of  knights  sword-bearers,  instituted  by 
pope  Imiocent  III,  for  that  express  purpose,  completed  their 
coxwersiott,  and  left  scarce  a  pagan  unbaptized.  In  return, 
the  bishops  and  clergy  with  the  knights  took  into  their  own 
possession  the  property  oiF  the  converts. 

Such  acquisitions  as  these  could  hardly  be  called  additions 
to -the  Christian  pale.  The  converts  only  changed  their  idols 
for  saints,  and  Frega  for  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  they  wor- 
shipped them  nearly  with  the  same  ceremonies.  Of  the  doc- 
trines of  revelation  they  continued  ignorant,  and  their  lives 
were  the  reverse  of  the  practice  rt  enjoined :  but  they  were 
all  taught  the  sigh  of  the  cross,  to  make  the  proper  genuflex- 
ions and  salutations,  were  brought  to  pay  tithes  and  oblations 
to  the  clergy,  and  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  Roman  pontiff. 

Though  profound  ignorance  generally  prevailed,  there  were 
in  the  east  and  west  men  of  genius  and  letters.  The  western 
world  attempted  some  revival  of  literature.  The  desire  of 
mformation  brought  a  multitude  of  students  from  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe  to  the  famous  Saracenic  schoolsr 
From  these  seminaries  a  number  of  doctors  issued  forth  to 
enlighten  their  countrymbn  with  the  sciences ;  and  academies 
were  opened  for  teaching  them  in  the  principal  cides. 

But,  though  many  set  themselves  with  zeal  to  excel,  we 
shall  be  sacUy  disappointed  if  we  expect  to  meet  with  experi-- 
mental  philosophy  or  sound  divinity.  The  method  of  tuition 
in  the  schools  was  strangely  absurd,  and  the  matters  which 
exercised  the  subtleties  of  disputation,  and  afforded  fame  to 
the  combatants,  were  ridiculous  and  trifling.    Such  tve  may 

VOL.  V.  [45] 
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reckon  the  great  contests  between  the  Tcaligte  and  no^aiiiafiftSy 
the  Mibtk  questions  of  scholastic  theology,  insignificant  in  their 
nature,  and  exciting  an  acrimony  in  their  disputes  as  disgrace- 
ful as  the  subjects  disputed  were  contemptible. 

To  be  an  acute  disputant  was  much  more  coveted  than  to 
be  an  humble  Christian,  and  victory  won  by  the.  most  intri- 
cate subtleties  of  sc^rfiisms  crowned  the  warrior  in  the  scfaoob 
far  beyond  all  the  acquirements  of  the  simplicity  which  is  hi 
Christ,  The  wisdom  from  above  was  in  little  request  in  that 
day.  The  mo»t  subtle  in  iiistinctions,  the**  most  violent  in 
argument,  and  the  most  obstinate  in  perseverance  were  ea-^ 
teemed  the  most  elevated  theologians.  True  religion  waa 
lost,  not  merely  in  endless  £orms  Mid  ceremonies  of  worship 
paid  to  sainte  and  angels,  but  in  a  labyrinth  of  intricate  ques- 
tions,  and  an  ignorance  of  divine  principles  and  practice. 

The  manners  of  the  deiigy  afforded  die  most  encoura^png 
ground  of  licentiousness  to  dieir  flocks.  Simony  and  concu- 
binage, however  sharply  condetnned,  continued  to  prevail* 
The  monastic  orders,  as  well  as  ponti£b  and  bishops,  were 
sunk  in  profligacy  and  in  superstiuoo* 

The  government  of  the  church  in  one  despotic  head  was 
the  darling  object  pursued  by  all  the  Roman  pontiffs,  Coup 
tesu  were  numerous  and  unimportant.  One  of  them  was 
about  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  This 
was  affirmed  by  some,  and  denied  by  others,  and  both  sup- 
ported their  opinions  with  unchristian  tenqters. 

The  enormous  wealth,  insufferable  pride,  and  evil  exam- 
ples of  the  priesthood,  disgusted  many.  Lying  for  tiie  hon- 
our of  the  church  had  long  since  been  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  scmie  of  the  fathers  as  no  evil,  but  rather  meri- 
torious. 

(  In  the  west  a  multitude  of  sectaries  arose,  holding  a  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  error ;  wishing  a  reibrmation  of  many  things 
in  the  church,  and  giving  occasion  to  their  adversaries  to 
charge  them  with  errors  and  crimes,  sometiques  as  injurious 
as  those  from  which  they  wished  the  church  to  be  reformed. 

The  cathari,  or  puritans,  were  widely  diffused  through  the 
southof  France,  Piedmont,  Flanders,and  d^  Milanese.  Many 
things  are  laid  to  their  charge  by  thear  enemies  which  they 
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knew  not ;  more  stv  nrtarepireMiitcd ;  .Inrt,  even  by  tbt  testis 
inony  of  their  peraecuton,  Aey  were  sound  in  doctrine  and 
in  conddct  exemplary.  Their  rigid  nuateriijr  is  charged  aniong; 
their  crimes.  Most  of  the  fidlowing  reputed  heretics  were 
probably  of  die  same  denoniinatiott. 

An.  1190.  Peter  de  Bhiges,  in  Provence,  was  as  the  head 
of  the  sect  called  from  him  Petrobnisians.  He  inveighed 
against  the  vices  and  snperslitions  of  the  times,  and  boldly 
attached  the  ecclesiastical  tjrranny  and  abuses  of  Rome  as 
anti«christian.  The  enraged  clergy  stirred  up  the  populace^ 
and  be  was  burnt  slive,  not  judieii^,  but  in  a  tmnvlt  raised 
by  the  priests.  Had  he  been  heard,  the  most  profitable  arti^ 
des  of  their  trade  would  have  been  utterly  depreciated.  He 
denied  the  efficacy  of  indulgences,  and  affirmed  that  the  jAi^- 
ers  or  oblations  of  die  livnq;  could  be  of  no  avail  to  the 
dead.  He  asserted  also  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  only  in 
the  eucharist  in  figure,  not  in  reality  ;  that  crucifixes  and  all 
the  objects  of  superstidous  devotion  were  abominable ;  that 
churdies  had  no  peculiar  sanctity,  but  that  God  might  every 
where  be  served  acceptMy  by'  his  spiritual  wcHrshippera.  He 
maintained  these,  and  other  like  tenets  highly  offensive  to  the 
priesthood,  with  sudt  zeal  as  brought  him  to  his  untimely 
end.  But  the  conviction  of  the  truths  which  he  preached  did 
not  die  with  him. 

A  monk  named  Henry  turned  itinerant,  and  went  about 
dedaiming  against  the  clergy,  tiieir  vices  and  superstitions. 
He  was  seized  by  pope  Eugenius  the  tiiird,  ccHidemned  in  a 
coundl  at  Rheinis,  and  consigned  to  a  prison,  where  his  su£» 
ferings  were  quickly  ended. 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  after  causing  much  sedition,  was  seiz- 
ed, crucified,  and  burnt.  His  endeavour  to  strip  the  deigy 
of  tiieir  possessions,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a  moderate  sub* 
sistence  from  the  people,  was  high  treason  against  the  chuDch, 
and  punished  accordmgly. 

But  the  most  zealous  and  successful  reformer  of  the  age 
was  Peter  Waldus,  or  Valdus,  a  name  derived  from  those 
whose  principles  he  had  adopted.  He  had  been  a  merchant 
of  L]rons,  but  imbibing  from  the  Waldenses  a  taste  Car  the 
scriptures,  he  {ffocured  a  priest  to  translate  for  him  the  four 
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gospels,  wi«h  odier  bot>k8  of  the  New  Testanwnt,  into  Fr»di. 
Tbe  diligent  perusal  of  these,  not  only  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  reigning  errors  and  profligate  manners  of  the d^gy,  but 
animated  him  with  holy  zeal.  He  quieted  his  profession,  dis^ 
tributed  his  whole  substance  to  the  poor,  and  began  boldly  to 
preach  and  teach  the  doctrines  of  vital  Christianity,  and  to 
remonstrate  against  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  the  age.  The 
archbishop  of  Lyons  endeav^oured  to  silence  this  new  apo^* 
tie.  Bat  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  diMterested  charity  he 
displayed,  the  simplicity  of  truth  which  he  taught,  and  the 
zeal  with  which  he  enforced  bis  exhortations,  awakened  deep 
colicem  in  many,  and  procured  him  a  nnmber  of  faithful  as* 
sociates  and  fellow  labourers*  These  formed  numerous  so* 
cietles  in  France,  Italy,  and  throughout  Europe.  Nor  could 
the  most  furious  persecutions  raised  against  them  depress 
their  courage  or  reduce  them  to  silence.  ' 

The  doctrines  which  they  taught,  and  the  ipractices  they  re- 
commended, were  generally  such  as  the  protestnots  have 
since  adopted,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  diings  wUch 
they  seem  to  have  carried  to  extremes,  as  is  too  frequendy 
the  case  with  all,  who,  sore  under  the  feeling  of  former  abuses,; 
have  not  learned  to  moderate  the  rigour  of  reform. 

They  admitted  the  established  order  of  bishops,  {H:e8by- 
ters,  and  deacons,  though  under  a  different  name  ;  but  sup- 
posed theymust  be  men  dead  to  the  world,  earning  by  some 
honest  occupation  their  own  bread,  without  burdening:  the 
congregation.  They  regarded  the  riches  which  had  been 
poured  in  upon  the  church  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  its 
corruption.  They  little  esteemed  the  scientific  pursuits  or 
scholastic  theology  in  vogue,  preferring  for  the  ministry  the 
men  of  the  most  devoted  zeal  and  exemplary  piety  to  all  the 
learning  of  the  schools.  They  supposed  that  every  man  of  • 
the  congregation  who  possessed  ability,  and  felt  himself  so 
disposed,  might  exhort  and  pray.  They  denied  aH  efficacy 
of  relics,  prayers,  or  penainces  to  procure  pardon  for  sin. 
They  asserted  that  confession  to  a  priest  was  useless  ;  they 
regarded  with  horror  the  idea  of  purchased  dispensations 
and  indulgences.  They  despised  all  sorices  for  the  dead  as 
useless ;  regarded  the  purgatornd  fire  asachintera,  designed 
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only  to  rob  the  credulous ;  and  a£Eraied  that  the  state  of  de- 
parted spirits  was  irrevocably  fixed  &>r  hell  or  heaven  the 
moment  of  their  departure  from  the  body.  They  renounced 
all  dependence  upon  saints  or  martyrs,  the  crucifix  or  the 
Virgin,  Mid  only  trusted  upon  the  finished  redemption  of  Jcr 
sus  Christ  tor  life  sind  salvation. 

Their  Christian  valk  was  remarkably  circunispect.  In 
some  particulars  they  seem  to  have  mistaken  the  directory  of 
our  Savioi(r.  But  their  very  errors  had  in  them  an  amiable 
object,  whiehi  if  we  cannot  vindicate,  we  must  easily  forgive. 
To  all  tl|e  generally  received  duties  of  gospel  obedience,  they 
added  the  unlawfulness  of  wan  of  any  kind  ;  they  forbade 
all  self-defence  and  law  suits ;  they  refused  oaths  of  every 
sort ;  questioned  the  right  of  putting  the  most  criminal  to 
death;  and. condemned  all  accumulatioa  of  wealth.  Some 
imposed  on  themselves  peculiar  self-denial  in  meat,  drink, 
clothing,  prayer,  and  fasting.  Others,  esteemed  less  perfect, 
conformed  to  the  general  customs  in  matters  of  indifference, 
but,  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  frugality,  avoided  every 
appearance  of  pride,  ostentation,  or  luxury.  Indeed  their  la* 
boirious,  industrious  habits,  engaged  them'  neariy  to  approach 
each  other  with  very  litde  inequality  of  wealth  or  station. 

Besides  these  poor  and  despised  followers  of  Waldus,  a 
variety  of  absurd  and  fanatical  sects  arose  from  the  ferment- 
ing corruption  of  the  age.  The  Pasagini,  who  used  circum- 
cision, and  were  half  judaical.  The  Caputiati,  who  bore  on 
their  oips  an  image  of  the  virgin,  and  pretended  to  level 
mankind  to  primitive  equality,  by  the  abolition  of  all  dis- 
tinctions of  men  in  church  and  state.  The  apostolics,  who 
professed  to  be  truly  apostolical,  poor,  laborious,  illiterate, 
and  living  in  celibacy,  with  unshorn  beards. 

The  suppression  of  all  these  was  the  object  of  clerical 
jealousy  and  persecution.  Many  of  them  fell  before  the  cen- 
sures of  the  diurch  and  the  sword  of  the  civil  power.  But 
others  took  deep  root  and  spread. 

Abuses,  advancing  to  the  extreme,  frequently  produce  their 

own  reform.     Such  was  the  case  at  present.    The  exorbitant 

wealth  and  extravagant  pretensions  of  die  clergy  awakened 

.  the  attention  ot  many,  and  some  began  to  read  the  scriptures, 
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and  discover  the  mnhitiide  of  preTulmg  afaiaet,  mai  boldlf 
to  remdofttrate  ^aiiist  them.  These  were  braaded  wifSk  a 
Tariety  of  opprobrious  names. 

Among  these,  under  their  faithftd  leader,  Peter,  4ie  Wal- 
denses,  who  had  long  subsisted  in  the  Pajrs  de  Vand,  were 
the  most  distinguished.  It  is  certain,  from  the  testiasony  of 
their  inquisitorial  enemies  as  well  as  their  friends,  that  diey 
mbsisted  for  centuries  past  in  the  TaUeys  of  Piedasoat.  Af- 
ter all  the  havoc  made  by  die  bloody  inquisitors,  diey  coo* 
tinued  so  numerous,  diat  the  archlu^iops  of  Aix,  of  Aiks, 
and  of  Narbonne,  informed  the  pope  that  it  was  impossible  to 
build  prisons  suficiendy  capacious  to  hold  die  heretics,  or  to 
procure  them  food.  From  France  they  crossed  the  tea  into 
England.  Clark,  in  his  Martyrology,  records  about  twenty 
eminent  witnesses  in  England  before  WicUiff.  Thus  in 
many  lands  the  seeds  of  gospel  truth  and  future  refbrmadoo 
were  dispersed,  and  the  persecutions  henceforth  raised  against 
them  demonstrate  the  great  extension  of  what  die  enemies  of 
true  Christianity  branded  as  heresy.  From  their  increa^ng 
numbers,  and  their  attempts  to  stem  the  torrent  of  Bttper8d« 
tion,  they  grew  into  observation^  and,  diough  inferior  in  rank, 
and  exposed  to  every  insult  and  suffering,  it  was  evident  die 
Lord  had  not  forsaken  the  earth,  ncn:  left  himself  without 
witnesses. 

And  not  only  among  these  and  others  which  have  been 
mentioned  was  a  holy  seed  preserved,  but  in  the  east  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  many  yet  served  God  in  Sjnrit  and  in  truth, 
whether  under  the  denomination  of  Mystics,  Paulicians,  or 
Nestorians. 

The  disputes  that  were  afloat,  though  generally  ridiculous 
find  unprofitable,  kept  enquiry  awake,  and  called  for  investi-* 
gation  of  the  fathers,  and  sometimes  at  least  of  the  sacred  re^ 
cords.  Here  and  there,  both  in  the  east  and  west,  a  darinr 
spirit  ventured  to  promulgate  what  he  believed  to  be  true  and 
important. 

It  is  evident  that  in  France,  England,  Switzerland,  Lom- 
bardy,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia  there  was  still  a  poor  and-  • 
scattered  people,  who  dared  to  be  singular,  and  fMrobably 
tbfoughout  the  Christian  world  a  generation  pf  a  like  spirH 
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might  b«  found,  dKMigh  tlicir  obscurity  of  station,  dispenion, 
and  fewness  in  number  secured  theoi  from  public  notice,  and 
of  course  from  l>eing  exposed  to  such  persecution  as  would 
reader  Aem  objects  of  history*  The  true  kingdom  of  God 
Cometh  not  with  the  outward  parade  of  human  greatness. 
It  is  not  of  this  world* 


Century  XIII. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  had  reaped  so  many  advantages  fix>m 
the  ^eal  of  the  crusaders,  ^at  they  pertinaciously  adhered  to 
these  expeditions*  They  so  abundantly  filled  their  coffers  by 
donations,  or  purchases  of  tliose  who  emigrated,  or  from  the 
indulgences  and  absolutions  granted  to  others,  who  chose  to 
stay  at  home  and  reap  the  bejaefi(s,  without  sharing  the  toil 
and  danger,  that  they  had  a  strong  interest  in  the  continusmce 
of  the  crusades*  From  their  influence  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  five  or  six  crusading  expeditions  were  set  on  foot^ 
and  prosecuted  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  they  all  failed 
in  every  part  of  their  object.  In  the  last  of  these,  A.  D. 
1243,  the  king  of  France,  St.  Lewis,  in  consequence  of  a  vow 
made  on  occasion  of  his  recovery  from  a  dangerous  iUness, 
sailed  for  ^gypt  s^t  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  with  all 
the  benedictions  and  assurances  of  success,  which  Rome  could 
bestow.  Bui  a  momentary  success  was  followed  by  famine^ 
pestilence,  and  defeat ;  the  king  himself,  hb  two  brothers,  and 
all  his  army  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Saracens,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  ransom  himself  by  an  immense  sum  of 
money,  and  to  leave  behind  him  in  the  sands  of  Egypt  the 
corpses  of  his  numerous  host.  Out  of  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  knights  of  illustrious  fame  who  accompanied  him, 
only  one  hundred  saw  their  native  land  again.  The  desola- 
tion and  impoverishment  which  this  caused  in  the  kingdom 
of  France  must  have  been  deplorable.    The  total  failure  of 
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Ae  expedkioB  rendered  the  state  of  Chriatiamty  in  the 
more  desperate  than  ever. 

An.  1270.  Lewis  meditated  the  recovery  of  his  blasted 
fiime  by  a  renewed  expedition  against  the  infideb.  Chusing 
Africa  for  the  scene  of  his  conquests,  he  sailed  for  the  bay  of 
Tunis,  hoping  to  reduce  to  the  Christian  obedience  that  apos- 
tate country  i  but  the  same  calamities  overwhelmed  him. 
Pestilence  devoured  more  than  the  sword,  and  he  died  iag^ 
riously  on  the  bed  of  disease :  his  army  reduced  ;  his  con- 
quests abandoned ;  and  the  remnant  glad  to  retire  to  their 
own  coasts,  and  leave  the  victorious  Saracens  masters  of  the 
east.  Thus  ended  these  miserable  and  fanatic  crusades, 
with  the  loss  of  millions  of  men,  the  desolation  of  the  coon- 
utes  which  were  the  scenes  of  conflict,  the  impoverishment 
of  Europe,  and  the  disgrace  as  wc;)las  destruction  of  all  who 
engaged  in  them.  The  last  of  the  eastern  possessions,  ptde- 
mais,  yielded  to  the  Mahometan  yoke,  and  every  vestige  of  die 
Christian  power  in  that,  quarter  was  obliterated.   An.  1291. 

The  northern  Pagans  had  not  yet  wholly  submitted.  The 
barbarous  Prussians  obstinately  retained  the  worship  of  their 
Gods.  As  missionary  zeal  failed,  more  effectual  methods 
were  pursued  by  Conrad,  and  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic 
order,  who,  driven  from  Palestine,  were  still  ready  to  fight 
the  batties  of  the  church  against  all  infidels.  A  long  and 
bloody  war  followed.  The  superiority  of  military  skill  at 
last  vanquished  pagan  valour.  Such  as  would  not  be  bap- 
tized in  blood  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  water  of  bap- 
tism and  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Livonia  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived the  same  treatment,  and  its  inhabitants  became  Chris- 
tians and  obedient  to  the  Roman  see,  for  that,  in  public 
opinion,  was  now  the  essence  of  Christianity. 

Spain  had  long  flourished  under  the  dominion  of  the  ca- 
liphs ;  but  now  divided  into  principalities,  and  weakened  by 
quarrels  among  themselves,  it  became  an  easier  conquest  to 
its  former  masters.  The  Christians  rallied  under  their  lead- 
ers, and  conquest  followed  conquest.  The  kings  of  Castille, 
Arragon,  and  Navarre,  extended  the  limits  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  prepared  for  the  reduction  of  Valentia,  Grenada, 
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and  Muroia,  which  yet  remained  under  the  power  of  the  Sa-* 
racens.  Those  who  refused  to  return  to  the  Christian  pale 
were  by  Clement  IV  compeUed  to  abandon  their  country, 
and  leave  those  fruitful  fields  which  their  industry  cultivated. 
These  soon  became  a  desert^  and  such  many  of  them  remain 
unto  this  day. 

The  desolations  of  the  Christians  in  Asia  were  scarcely  less 
afflictive.  Their  Mogul  masters,  now  became  Mahometans, 
oppressed  them,  but  employed  not  the  bloody  means  which 
Christians  used  with  Christians ;  they  put  them  utider  tribute, 
they  proposed  to  them  every  allurement  to  apostatize,  but 
they  neither  burned  nor  dragooned  them,  as  their  own  breth- 
ren in  the  west  were  doing. 

The  rising  host  of  rebels  against  the  holy  see  alarmpd  the 
pontiffs  more  than  all  the  conquests  of  the  Saracens,  and  there- 
fore ^against  them,  during  this  century,  the  weapons  of  war, 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  were  particularly  sharpened.  It 
would  be  too  extensive  a  field  to  recount  all  the  persons, 
names,  and  sects  that  called  forth  the  Roman  fury.  The 
heaviest  weight  fell  upon  the  south  of  France,  where,  under 
the  general  title  of  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  were  comprised 
all  who  resisted  the  claims  of  papal  dominion,  or  wished  re- 
formation in  the  church.  Raymond  VI,  of  Tholouse,  in 
whose  territory  was  the  seat  of  this  supposed  heresy,  at- 
tempted, but  in  vain,  to  ward  off  destruction  frpm  himself 
by  embracing  the  papal  party.  Montfort,  who  was  commis- 
sioned to  execute  the  papal  decrees  against  these  heretics,  sa 
zealously  accomplished  the  mandates  of  his  bloody  employ- 
ers, that  he  was  rewarded  with  the  dominions  of.  Raymond 
for  his  support  of  the  cause  of  the  church.  But  the  struggle 
ended  not  with  the  death  of  the  first  combatatits..  Another 
Raymond,  and  another  earl  of  JMontfort  renewed  the  con- 
flict ;  and  the  king  of  France,  Lewis  VIII,  induced  by  the 
solicitations  and  promises  of  the  pope,  cast  his  enormous 
weight  into  the  scale  against  the  poor  persecuted  Christians, 
and  he  and  the  pope  divided  the  spoil,  of  the  vanquished  count 
of  Toulouse.  The  inquisition  laboured  to  extirpate  by  fire 
and  imprisonment  the  remains^of  the  reputed  heretical  crew. , 
The  plea  was  heresy,  but  the  real  moving  cau&e  wa?  ambi* 

VOL..  V.  [46] 
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tioti,  pride,  and  amurke.  Yet,  after  llioimBids  ufioii  tho«i«^ 
sands  were  sacrificed  by  inquisitors,  the  cause  had  taken  too 
deep  root  to  be  eirtirpated.  Though  suppressed  in  one  part 
it  rose  in  another. 

The  Biaxim  established  by  the  popes  «nd  their  partisans 
was,  that,  ^^  governors,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  derived  all 
lawful  authority  from  the  Roman  see,  and  its  pontiff  as  Christ's 
vicegerent  upon  earth."  Emperors  and  bishops  were  alike 
to  be  subject  to  their  controul,  and  all  ecclesiastical  benefices 
might  be  disposed  of  by  them  as  they  thought  proper.  But 
the  monarchs  in  Germany,  France,  and  England  rejected 
these  lordly  claims,  and  struggled  hard  to  repress  the  preteti- 
sions  of  the  supposed  successors  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee. 
The  pragmatic  sanction  of  Lewis  the  nioth  erected  a  barrier 
against  this  tyranny  of  Rome,  and  provided  for  the  liberties 
of  the  Gallican  church,  as  the  statutes  of  Clarendon  had  done 
before  for  the  British,  but  the  artful  and  imperious  legates, 
seconding  their  ambitious  masters,  seized  every  occasion,  and 
improved  every  opportunity  to  carry  into  effect  their  most  in- 
solent pretensions.  They  plundered  the  people,  and  shame- 
fully trafficked  with  relics  and  indulgences  to  support  their 
own  enormous  vices,  and  to  funish  their  lordly  master  with 
the  treasures  of  the  universe. 

The  pontiffs  themselves,  when  contests  between  pretenders 
to  the  imperial  throne  gave  them  peculiar  importance,  sold 
their  suffrage  for  valuable  acquisitions.  'Fhus  Ancona, 
Spoleto,  Assisi,  and  many  other  cities  of  Italy  were  re- 
duced under  their  dominion ;  and  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh 
was  not  permitted  to  receive  the  imperial  crown  till  he  had 
confirmed  all  former  gifts  made  to  the  holy  see,  and  sanction- 
ed all  its  later  robberies. 

The  popes  conferred  royalty  on  such  as  they  favoured.  A 
king  of  Bohemia,  of  Bulgaria,  of  Armenia,  obtained  their 
regal  titles  flrom  his  holiness  Innocent  III.  Peter  of  Ar- 
ragon  received  in  like  manner  his  crown  and  (Ugnity,  in  re- 
turn for  subjecting  his  dominions  to  the  papal  see.  The 
thunders  of  excommunication  were  successively  buried  by 
the  same  Innocent  against  the  emperors  Philip  and  Otho ; 
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and  against  Augustus,  king  of  France,  whoan  he  corapeUad 
to  take  back  his  repudiated  queen. 

But  none  received  such  insulting  treatment  as  John  the 
king  of  England.  He  had  despised  the  pope's  interference 
and  insolent  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  realm  his  creature 
Langton,  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  the  terrible  ex- 
communication  shook  the  pillars  of  hi^  throne^  Nor  did  In* 
nocent  rest  here  ;  but,  after  absolving  the  subjects  of  John 
from  their  oath  of  allegtance,  he  had  the  audacity  to  depose 
the  British  monarch,  and  bestow  die  crown  on  die  French 
king,  who  was  invited  to  execute  the  sentence,  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  papal  fief.  The  dauphin  of  France  prepared  to 
enter  England  with  his  army.  The  pope's  legate  so  wrought 
upon  the  fears  of  the  coward  monarch,  that  he  laid  his  crown 
at  this  proud  prelate's  feet,  who  retained  it  five  days,  and 
then  restored  it  as  a  present  to  the  worthless  wearer,  who 
agreed  to  hold  it  as  a  vassal  of  Rome,  and  as  such  to  pay 
1000  marks  a  year  to  his  pontifical  superior.  The  audacity 
which  could  presume  on  such  an  outrage  can  only  be  equalled 
by  the  pnsillanimiQr  which  could  submit  to  it. 

It  would  be  both  tedious  and  usefa^s  to  repeat  in  detail . 
the  series  of  papal  exploits  subversive  of  the  sovereignty  of 
independent  sovereigns.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  Boniface 
VIII,  who  closed  the  century,  surpassed  all  his  predecessors. 
He  pushed  all  their  claims  with  an  obstinacy  approaching  to 
madness,  apparently  resolved  to  try  the  patience,  of  the  pvos« 
trate  world. 

The  pope's  legates  in  every  country  exhibited  a  faithful 
representation  of  their  masters,  and  their  example  corrupt- 
ed as  much  as  their  rapaciousness  devoured.  Every  tongue 
confessed  the  flagitious  conduct  of  the  clergy,  who,  armed 
with  all  the  spiritual  terrors,  and  possessed  of  the  keys  of 
Paradise,  despised  the  slaves  who  crouched  to  tliem  for  ab» 
solution ;  and,  in  the  confidence  of  security,  regarded  not 
their  enemies,  but  as  persons  whom  they  might  plunder 
without  remorse. 

To  check  the  rising  spirit  of  rebellion  against  these  ghosdy 
teachers,  and  to  nip  in  the  bud  what  was  reputed  heresy,  not 
only  the  secular  arm  was  called  in  to  destroy  without  mercy, 
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but  a  new  monkish  army  was  levied  to  suppprt  every  extra- 
vagant pretension  of  the  Roman  see. 

The  different  orders  which  arose  are  scarce  worth  enu^ 
meration.  But  one  great  society,  the  Mendicants,  instituted 
b^  Innocent  III,  deserves  particular  notice.  This  new  or- 
der, renouncing  all  possessions,  begging  their  dajly  bread 
from  door  to  door,  coarsely  clad,  and  girt  with  a  rope  ;  some 
barefooted,  and  all  affecting  sanctity  of  the  highest  cast,  filled 
the  world.  The  extirpation  of  heresy  and  the  support  of  the 
papal  power  were  their  grand  objects.  These  were  divided 
into  four  great  bodies  of  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Carme- 
lite6,  and  hermits  of  St.  Augustine. 

The  influence  which  these  beggars  obtained  was  immense. 
Seduced  by.  their  sanctimonious  appearance,  their  meritori- 
ous poverty^  and  the  favour  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  the  world 
bowed  down  before  them.  Intrusted  generally  with  absolu- 
tion and  indulgences,  they  became  universally  the  spiritual 
guides,  and  engrossed  by  degrees  all  power  and  all  employ- 
ments. 

Their  zeal  was  concentred  against  heresy,  and  sibundant 
occasion  arose  from  its  exercise,  as  heresy  had  t^en  ta]cen  a 
new  form,  and  was  applied  not  so  much  to  those  who  per- 
verted the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  as  to  all  who 
presumed  to  censure  any  of  the  abuses  of  the  Roqnish  church. 
The  bloody  Dominic,  a  Spaniard,  was  at  the  head  of  one  of 
these  begging  fraternities  :  a  man  suited  by* nature  foi^  an  in- 
quisitor, acute,  violent,  unfeeling,  overbearing,  and  indefati- 
gable. He  set  out  for  France,  and  with  his  begging  associ- 
ates preached,  caressed,  threatened,  and  promised  in  behalf 
of  the  church.  Those  whom  he  could  not  prevail  upon  by  the 
eloquence  of  his  discourses,  he  subdued  by  the.  terrors  of  the 
secular  arm.  A  numerous  host,  reduced  by  him  to  the  strict- 
est rules  of  poverty  and  obedience,  enlisted  under  his  ban- 
ners ;  they  were,  from  their  leader,  named  Dominicans ;  from 
their  labours,  preaching  friars  ;  and  from  their  garb,  black 
friars. 

To  this  black  and  bloody  regiment  was  chiefly  intrusted 
the  inquisitorial  work ;  and,  for  the  benefit  of  their  souls, 
men's  bodies  were  committed  to  theflawea.    Wherever  a 
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^lace  was  suspected  of  heresy,  a  court  was  eretted,  with, 
powers  to  hunt  out,  examine,  condemn,  and  extirpate  all 
those  who  presumed  to  find  fault  with  Rome  or  her  minions. 
Suspicion  was  sufficient  to  justify  torture:  compelled  to  an* 
swer  interrogatories,  none  were  exempt  from  falling  into 
their  snares  whom  they  chose  to  condemn.  A  new  mode  of 
judicial  procedure  invested  them  with  power  to  find.victims, 
and  constitute  crimes.  The  horrible  edicts  of  Frederic  the 
Second  and  of  St.  Lewis,  issued  at  the  instigation  of  Rome, 
make  the  blood  run  cold.  That  monarchs  could  so  easily^ 
devote  to  racks,  gibbets,  and  tortures,  the  most  inoffensive 
of  their  subjects,  merely  under  a  charge  of  heresy,  is  aston- 
ishing. The  atrocious  barbarities  of  Conrad  of  Marpurg  and 
of  Pierre  de  Castelnau,  are  on  record.  By  these  and  their 
fellows,  the  insolent  pontiff  expected  to  trample  on  the  hu- 
man race,  and  to  root  out  every  tongue  that  muttered  against 
his  blasphemies,  tyranny,  and  hypocrisy.  More  innocent : 
blood  was  now  shed  by  the  hand  of  these  conspirators  against 
the  truth,  thatt  perhaps  had  ever  flowed  under  the  cruellest 
of  the.  pagan  persecutions. 

The  Franciscans  were  associates  with  their  black  brethren 
in  this  spiritual  crusade  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  •  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi,  an  Italian,  established  the  order  which  bears 
his  name.  Ignorant,  fanatic,  devout,  zealous,  devoted  to 
Rome,  his  numerous  followers  embraced  the  rigid  poverty 
he  prescribed,  and,  clothed  with  the  humiliating  name  of 
little  brethren,  or  minors,  united  to  bring  down  the  mighti- 
est monarchs  and  their  kingdoms  to  the  feet  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs.  The  politic  popes  clothed  these  *  zealous  partisans 
of  St.  Peter  with  extraordinary  prerogatives,  to  xronfess,  to 
absolve,  and  be  the  medium  of  distributing  those  wondrous 
indulgences  that  covered  the  transgressors  from  all  appre« 
hension  of  punishment  for  sins  past,  present,  or  to  come. 

Had  these  orders  cordially  united  with  each  other  and 
among  themselves,  dreadful  had  been  the  state  of  the  Chris* 
tian  wQrldv  Their  numbers,  activity,  power,  and  influence 
could  hardly  have  been  withstood.  But  these  sturdy  beggars 
could  never  agree.  Jealousy  for  their  order,  claims  of  su- 
perior sanctity,  pre-eminence,  and  the  jarring  interest  where 
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two  beggan  met  at  the  same  door,  raised  a  spirit  of  enmity 
not  easily  appeased.  They  loaded  each  other  with  the  bit- 
terest invectives  and  the  foulest  accttsadons^  and  could  not 
peaceably  divide  the  spoil  they  had  extorted.  They  often 
treated  all  other  orders  and  the  whole  body  of  clergy  with 
sovereign  contempt ;  pretending  that  the  true  method  of  sal* 
vation  was  peculiarly  revealed  to  them  and  to  their  order 
only,  and  that  they  had  an  especial  commission  from  God* 

To  vie  with  their  brethren  in  excellence,  the  general  of 
the  Carmelite  order  produced  a  revelation  expressly  given 
him  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  whoever  departed  this  life 
with  the  Carmelite  scapulary  on  his  shoulders,  might  go  to 
Heaven's  gate  direct,  and  be  admitted  by  St.  Peter,  and  no 
questions  asked.  And  this  ridiculous  story  even  pontifis 
sanctioned  and  defended. 

The  austerities  of  their  order  divided  the  Franciscans 
among  themselves.  The  original  rule  of  absolute  poverty 
had  been  dispensed  with  by  the  imperious  Gregory  the 
Ninth.  But  the  most  spiritual  bigoU  would  not  permit  even 
a  pope  to  alter  the  constitutions  of  their  founders,  or  receive 
the  mitigation  proposed  of  a  right  to  the  use  of  things  given 
them,  whilst  the  property  vested  in  St.  Peter  and  his  succes- 
sors. They  would  be  absolute  beggars,  in  defiance  of  the 
pope  himself.  Popes  after  popes  were  employed  in  regulating 
and  restraining  these  ridiculous  contests.  By  these  and  other 
disputes  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  papal  wealth  and  tyranny 
was  kept  up,  and  served  to  keep  alive  the  conflict  with 
abused  power,  and  led  men  to  examine  the  claims  of  the  pon- 
tifical see. 

One  of  the  Franciscans  will  be  for  ever  dear  to  the  friends 
of  science.  Roger  Bacon,  commonly  caUed  Friar  Bacon, 
ranks  above  the  greatest  geniuses  of  that  age :  he  displayed 
scientific  attainments  far  beyond  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  laid  the  foundations  for  the  noble  superstructure  that 
Boyle  and  Newton  aftterwards  erected.  Deep  in  astronomy, 
chemistry,  optics,  and  mathematics,  he  was  condemned  as 
having  intercourse  with  the  devil,  since  no  human  fiiculties 
were  supposed  equal  to  his  universal  knowledge. 
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Hie  leaned  works  of  moralists  and  theologians  multiplied 
abundandy,  while  religious  knowledge  and  practice  were 
equally  debased.  No  man  ventured  without  danger  to  sus- 
pect the  grossest  frauds  of  superstition,  or  to  doubt  the  effi- 
cacy of  relics  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion.  The  tyranny 
of  Rome  was  submitted  to  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
most  abject  dependance  on  the  holy  see,  and  every  preroga- 
tive of  it  defended  with  the  most  furious  zeal,  whilst  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  the  Bible  were  disregarded.  Purity  of 
heart  and  life  was  almost  unknown ;  but  the  impious  doctrine 
of  human  merit  found  monkish  support,  and  it  was  affirmed, 
that  whoever  chose  it  might  perform  a  more  perfect  obedi- 
ence than  God  required,  and  lay  up  a  store  of  works  of  su- 
pererogation to  enrich  the  treasury  of  the  church. 

An.  1215.  The  pope,  by  his  own  authority,  now  claimed 
a  right  to  establish  articles  of  faith,  and  in  the  fbuith  Late- 
ran  council  published  his  decrees,  which  the  assembled 
bishops  were  to  hear  and  obey.  Then  by  his  authority  the 
term  transubstantiation  6rst  became  established,  and  auricu- 
lar confession  universally  imposed :  both  were  mighty  engines 
in  the  hands  of  sacerdotal  jugglers.  The  absurd  notions  of 
propitiating  God  by  self-inflicted  punishments  produced  the 
fiagellantes,  who  filled  the  air  with  shrieks,  and  covered 
their  bodies  with  gore,  in  honour  of  God  and  his  saints, 
and  acquired  no  small  measure  of  veneration  by  these  se- 
verities. 

The  wretched  mode  in  which  monils  were  taught  by  the 
most  admired  writers,  such  as  Thomas  Aquinas,  tended  to 
divert  the  mind  from  the  acquisition  of  hcdy  affections. 
Endless  definitions  of  virtues  and  vices  displayed  their  own 
deep  logical  subtleties,  and  the  ideas  affixed  to  their  virtues 
and  vices  were  so  totally  diverse  from  the  real  graces  of  the 
spririt  and  the  works  of  the  flesh,  as  described  in  the  scrip* 
turea  of  truth,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discern  any  simili- 
tude between  them. 

Holiness  and  charity  consisted  not  in  pure  affection  and 
futh  working  by  love,  but  in  giving  alms  to  the  ragged  frater- 
ni^  of  mendicants,  building  churches,  endowing  monaste- 
ries, and  in  perfect  obedience  to  all  the  dictates  of  the  holy 
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see.  Humility,  instead  of  a  lowly  sense  of  our  imwbrthy 
selves,  now  stood  in  a  tattered  garment,  bound  with  a  cord, 
and  bare  feet,  begging  from  door  to  door,  to  accumulate  a 
store  of  merit  for  those  who  chose  to  purchase  it.  Justice 
implied  not  the  defence  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  but* 
the  tormenting  and  plundering  every  man  who  was  called  a 
heretic,  and  who  refused  a  blind  submission  to  papal  impo- 
sitions. 

This  was  the  meridian  of  papal  domination.  Unresisting 
submission  was  paid  to  the  pontifical  decrees,  the  whole  ec- 
clesiastic corps  was  drilled  to  passive  obedience,  and  even 
monarchs  held  a  precarious  sceptre,  surrendering  their  king- 
doms as  voluntary  fiefs,  and  becoming  creatures  of  the  holy 
see.  The  stoutest  trembled  before  the  papal  anathemas,  and 
the  most  stubborn  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  stem  obstinacy 
of  perseverii)g  ambitian. 

The  clergy,  sufficiently  corrupt  before,  proceeded  in  luxury 
according  to  their  affluence :  and  the  new  hosts  of  monks 
contributed  to  seize  the  fruits  of  industry  to  support  the  vices 
of  beggary.  That  heretics  abounded,  in  the  eye  of  the  church 
at  least,  is  evident  from  the  methods  invented  to  suppress 
Aem  throughout  the  Christian  world.  But  of  those  who 
bore  the  name  of  heretic  the  characters  were  very  different. 
In  one  thing  they  generally  conciured,  in  rejecting  die 
monstrous  system  of  established  superstitions,  and  in  de- 
claiming against  the  wealth,  tyranny,  and  abuses,  of  the  pope 
and  his  ckrgy.  With  various  intermediate  shades,  the 
heretics  seem' to  be  of  two  sorts  ;  men  of  genuine  piety  and 
religion,  who,  taking  the  word  of  God  for  their  rule  of  life, 
adorned  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour  in  all  things  by  a  con- 
versation becoming  godliness.  These  treated  with  contempt 
the  self-instituted  rules  of  >  monastic  superstition,  and  all  the 
idle  and  useless  ceremonials  of  religion,  endeavouring  to 
worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  But  there  were  others 
said  to  be  of  a  different  stamp,  who,  under  affectation  of 
liberty,  and  emancipation  firom  all  restraint,  indulged  opi- 
nions as  fanatical  and  adverse  to  the  purity  of  the  gospel,  as 
their  lives  were  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  Christian. 
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There  were  also  many  more,  said  to  be  highly  enthusiastic, 
who  imitated  all  the  practices  of  the  mendicants,  and,  with 
a  still  more  squalid  ^ess,  if  possible,  and  maniacal  wildness, 
roamed  about  the  world,  and  lived  upon  alms.  These  were 
all  persecuted  by  the  inquisitors  with  unrelenting  cruelty, 
under  the  name  of  Albigenses,  Beghards,  Brethi^n  of  the 
free  Spirit,  Cathari,  Petrobrusians,  Apostolics,  and  other  ap- 
pellations, and  many  of  these  expired  in  torments,  with  the 
most  sedate  solemnity  and  the  most  resigned  devotion. 
Whilst  their  enemies  endeavoured  to  exaggerate  their  crimes, 
they  were  often  compelled  to  bear  a  reluctant  testimony  to 
their  exemplary  virtue.  Whatever  was  the  crime  charged, 
the  real  cause  was  revolt  from  papal  tyranny  and  jurisdiction : 
had  this  been  submitted  to,  all  the  rest  would  have  been 
overlooked. 

The  dispute  about  the  eucharist  was  not  yet  closed  by  the 
pope's  adopting  the  word  transubstantiation ;  many  submit- 
ted to  acknowledge  a  real  presence,  without  admitting  a 
change  of  the  symbols. 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  continued  to  re- 
ceive abundant  additions.  The  wafer  god*  required  a  new 
pageantry  of  devotion  to  attend  his  shrine :  the  richest  me- 
tals and  jewels  adorned  the  receptacle ;  die  wax  tapers  burn- 
ed unextinguished  before  it ;  and  all  the  parade  of  bowing, 
kneeling,  and  fine  clothes,  attracted  the  veneration  of  the  vul- 
gar, and  exalted  the  glory  of  the  minister,  who  could  make 
the  god  he  devoured,  and  reproduce  him  at  pleasure. 

Another  invention  of  Boniface  VIII  closed  the  present 
century :  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  year.  A  proclama- 
tion was  made  of  the  wondrous .  benefits  to  be  reaped  from 


*  Wafers  were  wed  instead  of  commoo  bread,  which  was  liable  to 
cramble,  the  consequeoces  of  which  were  deemed  horrible  by  those 
who  believed  it  to  be  after  consecratioo  transubstantiated  into  the  real 
body  of  the  Saviour.  For  a  similar  reason  the  cooneU  of  Constantly 
afterwards  decreed,  that  the  Sacrament  shoald  be  administered  to  the 
laity  only  in  bread,  lest  the  blood  of  Christ  might  be  last  or  improperly 
applied. 

VOL.  v.  [47] 
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vifliting  the  church  of  St  Peter  audits  i^rKcs  evety  centenarjr 
year.  FoU  remiasioo  of  sins  and  ihowen  of  indulgeiices 
drew  the  fimatic  world  to  the  teat  of  hayaets  to  obtain  these 
inestiniable  blessings,  and  receive  the  benediction  of  the 
vicegerent  of  God  onearth«  Tlrougfaout  Ae  year  1300  the  ^ 
yoads  were  fiDed  with  muldtudes  like  armies  coining  and  go- 
ing. The  number  of  strangers  in  Rome  in  that  year  was 
seldom  less  than  200/)00. 

The  first  essay  was  so  gainful,  that  the  space  of  a  hundred 
years  was  thought  by  the  successors  of  Bonifiice  too  hng  to 
wait,  so  they  reduced  the  term  to  fiftjr,  and  Aen  to  five  and 
twenty  years,  for  the  benefit  of  all  Christians  who  might  be 
deprived  of  die  advantages -of  the  festival,  by  not  bein^  so 
fortunate  as  to  live  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

From  the  vallies  of  the  Alps,  where  a  holy  seed  had  beat 
preserved,  the  Waldenses  had  now  not  only  spread  into  the 
southern  provinces  of  France,  bat  into  Germany  and  Itafy. 
George  Morel  affirms  that  those  of  the  Waldensian  confesmn 
in  1260,  amounted  to  800,000  persons. 

The  general  n^me  given  them  in  Germany  was  Beg^iards, 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  earnestness  of  their  prayers,  and 
thbir  fervour  in  religious  duties. 

When  we  consider  the  means  employed  to  root  out  what 
was  then  called  heresy,  it  is  impossible  to  reflect  without 
wonder  how  it  was  preserved  in  the  fire  ;  when  the  power 
of  monarchs  combined  with  papal  authority,  seconded  by  all 
the  craft  and  cruelty  of  inquisitors,  and  the  whole  menfUcant 
tribe.  A  blessed  body,  however,  remained  as  a  sacfed  seed, 
and,  moistened  with' blood,  continued  to  grow,  but  its  mem* 
hers  had  yet  to  struggle  up  hill  for  ages  to>come,  scattered, 
depressed,  persecuted,  striving  agsunst  the  same  strong  arm 
of  power  and  the  wiles  of  monkery,  till  the  days  of  the  re- 
formation. 

In  the  east  the  light  had  become  dim,  and  tfie  churches, 
once  numerous  in  Asia,  were  reduced  to  a  few  by  the  pagan 
and  Mahometan  ravagers.  StUl  some  faithful  me0  were 
found,  and  in  the  west,  among  all  the  nadons  professing 
Christianity,  God  had  lus  secret  ones,  though  small  and  of 
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BO  rtputaUon.    The  leayen  was  yet  feniiei)tiBg»  and  the  lump 
ttpt  whoUy  unleavened. 


CeHtury  Xir. 

The  zeal  of  the  popes  for  crusading  had  not  abiUed,  but 
the.courag«of  their  vassals  for  such  expeditions  was  won<> 
derfuUy  cooled ;  ej^rience  had  taught  them  the  difficulty  of 
the  enterprise,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  its  instigators. 

Popes  even  offered  a  part  of  their  own  immense  treasures' 
to  ecpiip  a  fleet  and  army,  and  opening  the  chest  of  the 
churches  store  of  indulgences,  whereby  the  profligate  might 
be  accommodated,  and  enter  paradise  under  the  cross,  with- 
out doing  penance  for  or  parting  with  any  of  their  crimes, 
offered  to  dispose  of  them  on  the  most  liberal  t^rms.  At* 
tempts  to  renew  the  crusades  were  made  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
14tfa  century,  the  last  in  1363  ;  but  all  in  vain :  Mahomet* 
anism  remained  triumphant.  Thou^,  with  regard  to  the 
reality  of  the  Christian  life,  it  was  as  litde  to  be  fouiid  among 
the  crusaders  aa  among  the  Saracens  themselves^ 

Happier  and  more  considerable  success  is  said  to  have  atr 
tended  the  missionary  efforts  of  the  pontiffs  in  Tartary  and 
Chmap  The  papal  see,  eager  to  improve  every  opportunity 
Gi  extending  its  dominions,  had  dispatched  Dominican  and 
Francican  ambassadors  to  m^et  the  host  of  Tartars,  which, 
advancing  from  the  east,  had  overrun  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Sile«a.  This  brought  an  embassy  in  return,  and  a  new  corps 
of  black  and  white  barefooted  envoya  proceeded  to  the  court 
of  KuUai,  the  Tartar  monarch.  Ilie  reports  which  reached 
£urope  were  now  so  flattering,  that  the  head  missionary  Cofv 
vino  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cambalu,  or  Pekin, 
the  cafntal,  and  seven  new  Franciscan  bishops  were  dispatcbr 
ed  to  obey  his  orders  and  second  his  efforts  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Tartars  and  Chinese.  An  intercourse  being  thus  estab* 
lished  with  Rome,  and  permission  pvea  bj)r  the  ^vemineQt 
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of  China  for  the  missionaries  to  lrix>ttr  in  their  vocation,  die 
number  of  Latin  churches  is  said  to  have  been  considerably 
increased.  But  we  must  receive  with  considerable  aUowanee 
the  reports  of  the  missionaries,  who,  for  the  honour  of  the 
holy  church  and  their  own,  were  not  at  all  backward  in  en* 
hancing  the  greatness  of  their  labours,  and  vaunting  the 
abundance  of  their  success.  But,  whatever  it  was,  its  con* 
tinuance.  was  short,  and  scarce  a  trace  of  the  religion  they 
planted  hath  ever  since  appeared  in  these  vast  regions. 

The  arms  of  the  Teutonic  knights  in  the  north  had  nearly 
extirpated  the  last  remains  of  paganism  in  Prussia  and  Livo* 
nia.  Jagellon,  duke  of  Lithuania,  a  pagan  monarch,  was 
strong  in  the  valour  and  affections  of  his  people.  But  the  va* 
cant  throne  of  Poland,  and  the  beautiful  Hedwige,  the  daagh^ 
ter  of  the  preceding  monarch,  had  charms  irresisdble.  As 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be  obtained  by  Jagellon 
without  his  submitting  to  baptism,  and  receiving  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  both  were  within  his  grasp  by  so  doing,  he  was 
easily  persuaded  to  become  a  Christian,  and,bendingthe  necks 
of  his  pagan  subjects  to  the  religion  he  had  himself  embraced, 
he  united  his  duchy  with  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  recrived 
the  fair  princess  for  his  bride.  Thus  all  the  northern  people 
at  last  submitted  to  the  profession  of  Christianity,  and,  though 
in  general  they  remained  as  much  heathens  as  before,  bishcp- 
rics  were  erected,  and  they  learned  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 

Numerous  conversions  of  the  Jews  are  also  mentioned  as 
having  taken  place  in  this  century.  They  had  spread  through 
every  part  of  Europe,  engrossed  a  great  share  of  its  traffic, 
and,  by  their  craft,  their  dexterity,  and  their  usury,  contri- 
ved to  accumulate  riches  to  an  excess  that  could  not  but  ex- 
cite the  envy  of  their  enemies.  These  began  by  blackening 
their  character  with  every  atrocity :  children  crucified  and  eat 
by  them ;  the  fountains  poisoned ;  the  consecrated  wafers 
pierced,  bleeding,  and  abused  by  their  impious  hands ;  charges 
as  ridiculous  as  horrid  and  untrue.  It  was  their  interest  and 
object  to  live  in  peace  among  the  Christians ;  but  it  was  no 
difficult  matter  to  persuade  Christian  magistrates  and  pre^ 
lates  to  persecute  an  unfortunate  race  of  people,  and  to  exalt 
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iheir  zeal  in  convenions,  whilst  they  gratified  their  covetous- 
neas  by  the  plunder  of  these  devoted  victims :  a  terrible  per- 
aecution,  therefore,  generally  rose  against  them.  Death  in 
every  horrid  form  seized  the  obstinate,  and  those  who  saved 
their  lives  by  baptism  neither  saved  dieir  property  nor  chan- 
ged one  of  their  sentiments.  Yet  even  these  horrid  execu- 
tions produced  the  high  commendations  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  merited  indulgences  equal  to  the  zeal,  of  crusa- 
ders. 

The  Saracenic  kingdoms  of  Spain  had  not  yet  entirely  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chrisdan  yoke,  and  it  became  dubious  whether 
the  Christian  or  Mahometan  faith  would  prevail :  but  the 
courage  of  the  Spanish  Christians,  aided  by  their  brethren, 
whom  the  Roman  pontiff  roused  to  their  assistance,  by  the 
same  promises  of  heaven  and  indulgences  which  were  be- 
stowed on  those  who  conflicted  in  the  Holy  Land,  turned  the 
balance  against  the  infidels,  and  their  fall  and  final  expulsion 
speedily  followed.  These  miserable  wars  wasted  the  finest 
country  in  Christendom :  in  consequence  of  which,  and  of 
the  banishment  of  its  numerous  inhabitants,  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  fruitful  territories  lie  uncultivated,  and 
almost  without  an  inhabitant. 

Christianity  lost  more  in  the  east  than  it  gained  in  the 
west.  The  Tartars,  become  Mahometans  under  the  mighty 
Tamerlane,  deluged  the  eastern  world  with  blood.  To  the 
whole  Christian  name  this  terrible  conqueror  was  peculiarly 
fatal :  not  satisfied  with  subjugation  and  tribute,  he  resolved 
to  compel  his  subjects  to  embrace  the  religion  of  their  mas- 
ter. Death  in  its  most  tren>endous  forms  rose  up  at  his  com- 
mand to  terrify  into  apostacy  the  wavering,  or  to  exterminate 
the  obstinate :  whilst  the  mildest  fate  allotted  to  any  Chris- 
tian was  slavery  and  exile.  Thus  few,  very  few,  remained 
through  the  vast  extent  of  this  newly  erected  empire,  and  all 
fell  prostrate  before  the  sword  of  Tamerlane. 

Before  the  end  of  the  century,  a  change  of  government  in 
China  completely  excluded  the  possibility  of  a  missionary's 
entrance,  and,  by  a  fundamental  law  of  the  new  dynasty,  no 
f tranger  might  pass  the  frontier  line  on  penalty  of  death. 
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The  numeroRs  schools  and  unirenitkt  estdbUAed  in  drif 
century  promised  an  abundant  harvest  of  Ikeratore*  B«l  ifae 
preposterous  methods  of  tuition,  and  the  scholastic  theologjF^ 
diverted  the  minds  of  the  stodents  from  the  priaKoy  ob|ecta 
of  science  to  subtleties,  puerilities,  and  discussions  on  aub* 
jects  at  once  so  intricate  and  useless,  diat  the  time  and  labour 
employed  upon  them  produced  only  a  kind  of  more  ponqiotts 
Ignorance.  Aristotie  still  maintained  his  empire  is  all  die 
universities,  and  his  opinions  were  held  almost  as  sacred  as 
-die  gospel. 

The  nobler  sciences  of  geometry,  astronomy,  and  die  npalb* 
ematics,  though  pursued  with  eagerness,  were  obscured  by 
die  passion  for  astrology,  widi  which  «ien  of  all  ranks  were 
infected.  To  read  the  destinies  of  men  in  the  stars  was  the 
great  object  of  astronomical  students.  Notwidistanding 
the  frequent  accusations  of  magic  and  witchcraft,  which 
brought  the  adventurous  under  the  bloody  tribunal  of  the 
inquisition,  many  pursued  these  absurd  researches  into  fiitu* 
rity. 

Yet  minds  of  a  superior  order  arose  in  the  repidifie  of  let* 
ters  :  Petrarch  and  Dante  in  poetry  and  eloquence  might  vie 
with  the  first  of  the  Augustan-  age.  The  progress  of  polite  litc^ 
fature  and  philosophy  far  exceeded  die  theobgicid  class,  the 
productions  of  which  scarce  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  AH 
who  read  the  Bible,  and  relished  the  simplicity  of  truths  were 
branded  as  heretics,  and  delivered  over  to  their  tormentors. 

The  church  of  Rome  was  now  at  its  summit  of  power. 
There  was  a  regular  descent  from  the  pope  to  the  lowest  of 
die  sacerdotal  tribe.  The  begging  regiments  of  monks  and 
friars  fought  manfully  under  ecclesiastical  banners,  and  the 
inquisitors  Mratched  over  heretical  pravity  with  die  eyes  of 
Argus,  to  keep  down  every  spirit  which  breathed  reform. 
Tet,  under  all  these  flattering  appearances  of  triumphant  do^ 
minion,  secret  causes  were  workhig  to  weaken  and  finally 
dissolve  the  papal  tyranny. 

-  An.  1305.  The  removal  of  the  papal  see  to  Avignon,  m 
France,  and  the  schisms  which  prevailed,  loosened  die  bonds 
of  spiritual  obedience.  Whilst  at  one  time  two  and  some<» 
times  three  popes  claimed  infallibility,  and  each  to  be  the 
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arte  head  of  the  church,  it  was  impossible  for  the  coromoa 
peopk  to  decide  to  whom  obedience  was  due.  This  led 
many  to  think  whether  such  claims  were  to  be  found  in  die 
Scriptures,  or  sueh  obedience  due  to  either  of  them ;  nay, 
whether  a  vistUe  head  was  at  all  essential  to  a  Christian 
church. 

Another  cause  of  weakening  the  secret  springs  of  the  Ro- 
man government  was  the  resistance  made  to  the  arrogant 
dainui  of  Soniface,  so  openly  avowed  in  a  letter  to  Philips 
king  of  France,  *^  That  all  power  spiritual  and  temporal  was 
vested  by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Roman  see ;''  that  every  be- 
ing .of  the  human  race  who  dared  disbelieve  this  fact,  or 
withhold  his  obedience,  was  thereby  constituted  a  heretic^ 
and  damned  to  all  eternity.  Philip  was  not  a  man  to  sub- 
mit to  .these  arrogant  pretensions,  and  therefore  wisely  set 
Umself  to  reduce  within  bounds  these  extravagant  claims, 
which  in  has  answer  to  the  pope  he  treated  with  becoming 
contempts  in  an  assembly  of  his  peers,  he  engaged  them  to 
concur  with  him  in  an  accusadon  of  heresy  and  simony 
agakiat  the  pope  himself,  drawn  up  by  an  intrepid  lawyer, 
Nogaret,  and  demanding  an  cesumenical  council  to  judge  and 
depose  him*  The  furious  Boniface  immediately  launched 
aU  the  thunders  of  die  Valdcan  at  his  head.  But  Philip, 
supported  by  his  states,  prepared  to  carry  his  purposes  into 
effect,  and  sent  Nogaret  wi^  orderB  to  seize  die  refractory 
pontiff,  and  bring  him  bound  to  Lyons  to  be  judged.  As 
Philip  had  a  strong  party  at  Rome,  his  envoy  seized  the 
pope  at  Anagni,  where  be  expected  no  such  visitant,  and, 
treating  Urn  with  every  indignity,  so  wounded  the  head 
wfaibh  bore  the  tian  with  his  gauntlet,  that,  though  the  pcm- 
tiff  was  rescued  by  iftie  pec^,  and  carried  to  Rome,  he  died 
of  the  wounds  he  had  received,  or  the  fever  brought  on  by 
rage  and  vexation.  An.  1303. 

It  was  a  had  fxampk  to  shew  that  the  popes  might  be  re- 
sisted with  impunity.  Lewis  of  Bavaria  followed  the  steps 
of  Phttip,  and  not  only  resisted  himself,  but  taught  others  to 
resist.  All  who  were  persecuted  by  the  Roman  see  and  its 
inquisitors  fled  to  him  for  protecdon,  and  ranged  themselves 
under  his  banners.    Among  these  were  some  called  h^re** 
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tics,  who,  safe  under  imperial  patronage,  were  taught  hy  ex- 
perience  that  papal  anathemas  which  could  not  be  enforced 
were  not  to  be  feared. 

The  disputes  among  the  Franciscans,  in  which  the  popes 
so  often  and  fruitlessly  interfered,  served  greatly  to  rouse  a 
spirit  of  resistance  to  their  authority. 

A  great  contest  was  maintained  through  all  this  cefltury 
between  the  rigid  and  relaxed  Franciscans,  about  the  ruks 
of  their  order.  The  rigid,  who  were  called  spiritual,  would 
submit  to  no  compromise,  but  would  be  beggars  absolute, 
and  destitute  of  all  claim  to  any  right  of  use,  even  to  the  rags 
they  wore.  The  mitigated  rule  admitted  of  the  use  without 
the  property,  and  that  what, they  got  by  begging  might  be 
laid  up  in  storehouses  for  a  day  of  want.  This  ridiculous 
contest  occasioned  more  trouble,  vexation,  disputes,  and  en» 
mities,  than  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Some- 
times the  popes  favoured  one  of  tiie  parties,  but  wisely  in 
general  endeavoured  to  compromise  tiie  differences.  The 
rigid  could  bear  no  abatement  of  the  most  austere  rules  of 
St.  Francis,  and  determined  they  would  be  beggars  in  spite 
of  all  papal  decisions.  For  this  at  intervals  they  were  mise- 
rably persecuted,  and  four  of  the  most  zealous  suffered  in 
flames  at  Marseilles,  whilst  Delitiosi,  their  head,  died  in  pri- 
son. These  martyrs  to  tiieir  cause  were  adored  by  their 
brethren,  and  no  decisions  of  popes  or  inquisitors  could  pre- 
vent the  veneration  in  which  tiiey  were  held. 

^^  That  neither  Christ  nor  his  aposdes  possessed  any 
thing  in  common  or  personally  by  right  of  property,"  was 
asserted  by  one  of  the  spirituals.  This  tiie  Dominicans  de- 
nied. The  flame  burst  out  widi  fresh  violence.  The  popes 
sought  to  appease  it.  Silence  was  in  vain  enjoined  upon  the 
angry  disputants ;  they  would  fight  in  spite  of  their  father. 
Thus,  Dominicans  agunst  Franciscans,  and  Franciscans 
against  Dominicans,  and,  to  make  confusion  more  confused, 
Franciscans  against  Franciscans,  waged  irreconcileable  war, . 
which  the  holy  pontiffs,  siding  sometimes  with  the  one  and 
sometimes  with  the  other,  could  neither  terminate  nor  allay. 
To  close  these  wounds,  the  popes  at  last  consented  to  a  di- 
vision of  the  order,  into  those  who  persisted  in  the  severer 
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rule  of  discipline,  and  those  who  admitted  a  mitigation  of  it. 
Yet  even  in  this  many  refused  to  acquiesce,  and  professed  to 
prefer  St.  Francis  before  popes  and  councils ;  his  rule  to  the 
gospel  i  and  his  person,  if  not  to  a  superiority,  yet  to  an 
equality  with  Jesus  Christ. 

Notwithstanding  these  divisions  and  contests,  the  papacy 
maintained  its  proud  claims  of  dominion  over  all  persons. 
But,  as  this  was  disputed,  a  continual  warfare  was  maintain- 
ed by  the  princes  who  asserted  their  independence,  and  by 
all  who  presumed  to  find  fault  with  the  tyranny  of  Rome. 
The  reverence  acquired  by  long  prescription,  and  supported 
by  the  suggestion  of  its  being  due  to  Christ's  immediate  vi- 
car upon  earth,  cast  a  glory  around  the  pontiiTs  not  easily 
tarnished.     The  orders  had  advanced  themselves  so  high  in 
the  courts  of  princes,  were  so  dispersed  through  the  world, 
and  so  united  in  the  defence  of  their  privileges,  that  the  popes 
were  compelled  to  respect  the  beggars  they  had  made.     Su- 
perstition had  attached  such  sanctity  to  their  habit,  that  mul- 
titudes in  their  dying  hours  purchased  admission  into  their 
order,  or  remembered  them  liberally  in  their  wills,  that  they 
might  at  least  be  buried  in  the  mendicant^s  rags,  and  so  bear 
some  relation  to  the  fraternity,  in  hopes  at  the  dayv  of  judg- 
ment to  stand  a  better  chance  in  these  beggars'  weeds.     Tet 
their  advancement  to  the  highest  distinctions,  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  power  and  wealth  occasioned  by  their  privileges, 
to  the  injury  of  the  prelates  and  secular  clergy,  made  them 
hated  though  feared,  and  stirred  up  many  to  dispute  their 
rights,  and  to  be  jealous  of  their  influence.     The  universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Paris  resisted  their  claims :  and  many  set 
themselves  to  write  against  their  abuses,  and  some  even  to 
deny  the  papal  authority  to  grant  such  privileges ;  but  the 
monks  triumphed  at  the  court  of  Rome  over  all  their  adver- 
saries. 

An.  1360.  The  famous  WicklifF  particularly  distinguished 
himself  in  this  controversy,  and  seconded  the  opposition  to 
the  encroachments  of  these  insolent  beggars  on  the  privileges 
and  statutes  of  his  university  at  Oxford,  for  which  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Langham,  a  creature  of  the  papacy, 
deprived  him  of  the  wardenship  of  Canterbury  Hall,  now 
VOL.  V.  [48] 
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Christ^s  church,  and  put  a  monk  io  his  place.  Thia  dedaioo 
the  pope  on  appeal  confirmed.  Naturally  incensed  at  this 
oppression  as  well  as  zealous  for  the  honour  of  his  univer- 
sity, Wickliff  spared  not  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  or  the  abuses 
of  that  government,  whilst  he  treated  all  the  monkish  order 
with  equal  severity  and  contempt.  He  exhorted  all  men  19 
read  the  Scriptures  for  themselves,  and  resolved  to  procure 
them  that  opportunity,  by  translating  the  bible  into  his  native 
tongue,  and  dispersing  copies  as  widely  as  possible-  A  crime 
of  this  enormity  could  not  escape  episcopal  cognizance,  and, 
on  the  accusation  of  these  monks,  Sudbury,  archbishc^  of 
Canterbury,  summoned  the  heretic  before  a  council  at  JUoq- 
don,  where  nothing  could  have  prevented  his  condemnation 
but  the  favour  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster^  and 
oth^r  noblemen,  who  honoured  the  reformer,  and  protected 
him  from  violence.  Though  WicklifF's  person  yet  escaped  the 
flames,  his  books  and  opinions  did  not,  being  judged,  in  two 
councUs  held  at  London  and  Oxford,  heretical  and  errooeous. 
He  retired,  how;jever,  to  his  benefice  in  the  country,  and 
shortly  after  finished  his  glorious  career,  leaving  behind  lum 
the  seeds  which  were  to  bring  forth  fruiu  of  eternal  li£»  to 
millions  yet  unborn.  His  followers  were  not  so  happy  as 
their  leader.  Many  of  them,  under  the  denomination  of 
Lollards  and  Wickliffites,  were  hunted  out  by  the  bishops 
and  their  inquisitors,  and  proceeded  against  with  all  the  un- 
relenting cruelty  of  their  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  ven- 
geance which  WickliiF^s  living  person  escaped,  feU  upon  his 
dead  bones,  which,  in  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance,  were  afterwards  dug  up  and  publicly  burnt. 
As  the  term  Beghard,  so  the  name  Lollard,  was  imputed 
indiscriminately  to  all  who  fell  under  heretical  suspicion ; 
whether,  like  Wickliff,  they  were  men  of  true  zeal  and  Chris- 
tian piety,  or  belonged  to  the  multitude  of  reformers  of  every 
kind  who  sprang  up  to  bear  testimony  against  papal  abuses. 
Many  of  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  th^  inquisitors ;  and 
others,  to  save  themselves  from  prison  and  death,  dispersed 
and  fled  wherever  they  could  be  hid  or  find  protection.  Bo- 
hemia received  many  of  the  fugitives.  Thete  they  jomed 
those  who  were  discontented  ifirith  the  papal  usurpations. 
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foniked  the  pwrty  aftei-ward  calted  Hossites,  and  becaitie  tha 
revivers  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  brethren. 

An.  1348.  A  dreadful  scene  presents  itself  in  the  ezecn* 
tton  of  the  varioils  denominations  of  heretics,  by  the  inquisi- 
tors of  Christ^s  vicar  upon  eai th.  They  were  hunt^  out  in 
jvety  part  of  Christendom  ;  and,  under  the  names  of  Beg^ 
hal^s,  Lollards,  WicUiiKtes,  Waldenses,  Cathari,  Apbsto^ 
lies,  and  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  compelled  to  abjure  or 
perish :  these  were  equally  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  their  per- 
secutors whenever  and  wherever  they  stood  connected  widi 
that  greatest  of  all  crimed,  rejection  of  the  tyranny,  and  com- 
plaint of  the  abuses  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

A  sect  called  the  Whippers  also  renewed  their  flagella- 
tions, t6  which  they  Annexed  the  most  meritorious  virtues,  as 
equal  to  baptism,  and  superseding  the  necessity  of  the  blood 
of  Christ.  The  fifes  of  inquisitors  strove  in  vain  to  extir- 
pate these  wandering  fanatics. 

An.  1373.  A  more  joyous  sect  in  Liege  and  Flanders 
exercised  the  judges  of  heretical  pravity.  These  were  the 
Jumpers,  both  sexes  of  whom  assembled,  and,  holding  hand 
in  hand,  displayed  the  most  exti^aordin^  gestures,  till,  ex- 
hausted with  the  violence  of  their  continued  motions,  they 
fell  breathless  to  the  ground,  pretending  at  these  seasons  to 
receive  visions  and  revelations.  The  ignorant  clergy  regard- 
ed them  as  demoniacs,  and  by  incense  and  etorcisms  endea- 
voured to  cast  out  the  dancing  devils  from  the  deluded  fra- 
ternity. There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Yet  folly  is 
more  tolerable  than  cruelty.  At  the  one  we  can  smile^  at  the 
cthe^  we  shudder. 

Amidst  these  dark  and  dreary  scenes,  we  see  a  beam  of 
light  darting  across  the  dismal  gloom.  Wickliff  stands 
ftmong  the  foremost  whose  labours  tended  to  enlighten  the 
sphere  in  which  he  moved,  and  to  unbar  ^he  gates  of  truth, 
which  had  been  shut  by  the  seclusion  of  the  oracles  of  Cod 
from  the  sight  of  the  people. 

The  spreading  sect  of  Lollards  all  united  in  examining  tht 
iniquitous  claims  of  Rome,  in  discovering  the  delusions  of 
the  superstitions  by  which  they  had  been  enslaved,  the  priest- 
craft by  which  they  had  been  plundered,  and  the  unchristian 
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cruelty  of  their  ecclesiastical  persecutors.  Attempts  to 
quench  the  rising  flame,  though  suceeding  in  one  spot,  only 
drove  the  persecuted  to  another,  where  it  broke  out  afresh, 
and  continued  to  spread,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  extinguish 
it.  The  Waldenses  and  Albigenses  increased  in  the  south 
of  France  and  S]¥itzerland.  The  Beghards  and  Lollard^ 
wandered  through  Flanders  and  Germany.  Bohemia  re- 
ceived the  persecuted  refugees,  and  adopted  them  and  their 
sentiments.  The  faithful  were  indeed  comparatively  few, 
and  generally  found  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  life,  especially 
among  the  weavers  of  Antwerp  and  the  Netherlands.  Some, 
who  bore  the  names  of  heretical  infamy,  probably  deserved 
reproach,  but  there  was  a  chosen  generation,  whom  all  the 
waters  of  error  could  not  quench,  nor  the.  floods  of  persecu- 
tion  drown. 

The  universi^  of  Oxford  had  the  honour  of  producing 
the  first  eminent  English  reformer,  and  the  crime  of  perse- 
cuting and  expelling  him.  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans, 
who  then  bore  rule,  could  neither  endure  the  light  of  the 
scripture  truth,  nor  the  purity  of  scripture  conduct. 

In  the  west  of  Europe,  the  numbers  greatly  increased  of 
those  who  emancipated  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  bond- 
age. A  people  arose,  resolute  to  suffer  any  torments  rather 
than  submit  to  superstitious  practices,  zealous  to  spread 
through  the  Christian  world  the  necessity  of  consulting  the 
oracles  of  God,  and  renouncing  all  dominion  of  men  over 
their  faith. 

Yet  these  were  comparatively  so  few,  and  so  inferior  in  all 
th^t  the  world  calls  good  and  great,  that  they  gave  no  very 
alarming  apprehensions  to  their  lordly  masters.  Though 
power,  wealth,  wisdom,  and  numbers  were  leagued  against 
them,  they,  like  the  bumij^g  bush,  continued  unconsumed 
amidst  the  flames. 
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Century  XF. 

The  regions  of  Tartary  and  the  adjacent  proyioces,  with 
the  vast  empire  of  China,  returned  again  to  pagan  darkness. 
The  light  which  had  been  once  kindled  appeared  nearly  if 
not  utterly  extinct. 

Nor  did  the  conquests  over  the  Saracens  in  Spun,  or  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews^  increase  much -the  number  of  Chris- 
tians. The  Mahometans  obstinately  adhered  to  their  pro- 
phet, and  no  temptation  or  terror  could  induce  them  to  sub- 
mit to  the  papal  missionaries.  Indeed,  their  teaching  and 
cruelties  were  alike  unsuited  to  produce  conviction  on  minds 
sore  with  ill  usage,  and  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Mahome- 
tans from  their  country,  by  the  famous  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
was  a  step  as  impolitic  as  savage.  The  Jews  also  resisted 
and  suffered ;  compelled  to  abjure  Moses,  many  dissembled 
and  submitted,  but  retained  Judaism  as  tenaciously  as  ever, 
with  the  most  implacable  abhorrence  of  their  persecutors. 
To  this  day  they  remain  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  bowing  the 
knee  to  the  cross,  and  secretly  renouncing  him  who  bore  it. 

The  discovery  of  a  new  world  opened  a  noble  entrance  for 
gospel  truth,  had  the  missionaries  been  as  evangelical  as  the 
mariners  were  adventurous :  but  Christianity  shudders  at 
the  recital  of  Spanish  cruelties  and  Portuguese  conquests : 
thirst  for  gold  seems  to  haye  extinguished  every  sensibility 
of  the  human  heart.  To  compel  the  tortured  to  discover 
their  wealth,  and  to  submit  to  baptism  for  the  salvation  of 
their  souls,  displays  an  atrocity  of  character  that  must  for 
ever  be  execrated :  we  turn  from  the  scenes  recorded  with 
shame  and  indignation.  As  the  reward  for  this  discovery, 
and  the  encouragement  to  christianize  the  heathen  nations, 
the  imperial  pontiff  divided  a  world,  the  very  geography  of 
which  he  did  not  understand,  between  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  legalized  the  conquests  they  should  make,  by  a  solenm 
gift  of  all  the  countries  they  should  discover  on  each  side  of 
the  line  of  demarcation,  as  if  the  undisputed  tide  of  the  uni- 
verse had  vested  in  himself.     Thus  Africa,  India,  and  Ame- 
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rica  received  the  first  sounds  of  die  name  of  Christ  tim>u(^ 
a  medium  that  must  have  excited  their  terror  and  abhorrence, 
instead  of  winning  the  warm  affections  of  the  heart.  Sudi 
christians  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  enlarged  the  pale  ot 
the  church:  they  were  indeed  made  slaves  tt>  Rome,  but 
continued  strangers  to  vital  Christianity. 

Soon  after  the  &H  of  Constantinople,  in  1453,  the  poor  re- 
mains of  the  Grecian  empire  fell  under  the  Mahometan 
yoke.  The  extinction  of  the  sciences  in  the  eastern  empire, 
in  consequence  of  its  fall,  drove  a  multitude  of  men  of  let* 
ters  from  Constantinople  to  Italy,  who,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  famed  Medici  fiupily,  revived  the  drooping  cause  of 
literature. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  authors  were  now  brought  fordi 
from  obscurity,  and  ably  explained,  to  which  the  disoovety 
of  the  art  of  printing  especially  contributed.  To  it,  under  . 
God,  the  revival  of  religion  was  more  indebted  than  to  any 
other  cause  whatever.  Learning  of  every  kind  now  made 
immense  progress  :  the  oriental  languages  were  studied,  an- 
tiquities explored,  the  muses  cultivated,  and  all  the  branches 
of  polite  literature  pursued  with  increasing  success  and  ea- 
gerness. The  darkness  of  superstition  began  to  vanish  from 
the  presence  of  the  light  of  truth.  Daring  spirits  pleaded 
boldly  the  cause  of  Christ  against  his  betrayers,  charging  the 
pride,  avarice,  and  enormities  of  Rome  and  her  clergy  as 
ready  to  bring  down  the  Divine  vengeance  on  die  head  and 
the  members.  Meantime,  the  offensive  schism  of  the  pi^pacy 
increased.  The  attempts  to  heal  it  by  the  deposition  of  the 
two  contending  pontiffs,  and  the  election  of  one  head  intiieir 
room,  added  a  third  to  the  number.  Each  maintained  his 
sole  sovereignty,  and  condemned  his  antagonists  and  dl  their 
adherents  to  the  flames  of  heU  for  eyer.  T^e  scandal  tiiis 
occasioned,  added  to  the  furious  progress  of  what  was  called 
heresy,  roused  die  spirit  of  the  emperor,  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  and  otiier  princes,  to  attempt  a  reformation  of 
the  abuses  which  had  'become  intolerable.  Nothing  appear- 
ed so  effectual  for  these  purposes  as  a  general  council.  It 
was  accordingly  summoned,  at  the  instigation  of  Sigis- 
mund,  by  die  pope  last  chosen,  John  XXIII.    This  assem- 
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bly  w««  opened  at  Convt^ace^  in  tbe  pfeaeiice  of  the  empe- 
ror, and,  vx  imvienaity  of  tu«hopa  and  princes  or  ambassadors 
from  all  the  western  states  professing  the  Christian  name. 

As  among  the  first  acts  of  this  assembly  die  Roman  pon« 
tiif  was  decreed  subject  to  a  general  council,  they  pioceedcd 
to  depose  John  XXIII  for  his  crimes.  Gregory  XII  sent 
in  his  rerignation  to  prevent  his  depositioii,  and  Benedict 
XIII,  refractory  and  refusing  to  submit,  was  solemnly  cast 
down  from  his  eminence,  and  degraded.  A  fourth  pope  was 
chosen  at  the  council,  Martin  V.  The  vanquished  popes 
struggled  for  a  while,  and  at  last  left  the  field  to  Martin: 
but  when  this  first  object  was  secured,  the  more  difficult  task 
stm  remained :  the  reformation  of  abuses  in  the  pope  him- 
self and  his  clergy,  the  ccmtinuance  of  which  the  members  of 
the  council,  with  this  pope  at  their  head,  were  too  interested 
not  to  maintain,  nor  could  they  endure  the  idea  of  consent** 
tng  to  any  material  Suppression  of  claims,  wlMch,  besides 
abridging  their  wealth  and  power,  would  subject  their  erimes 
to  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  governors.  The  crafty  Mgr-* 
tin,  therefore,  notwitha^ndiog  the  hopes  he  had  raised  be-> 
fore  his  election,  contrived  to  elude  every  efficMrt  of  reforma* 
lion,  though  generatty  allowed  to  be  necessary :  but  the  dif- 
ficulty where  to  begin,  what  to  amend,  where  to  stop,  and 
how  to  prevent  the  heretics  from  taking  occasion  of  triumph 
from  the  confession  of  abuses,  engaged  the  pope  to  dissolve 
this  assembly,  and  to  defer  the  work  of  reform  to  another 
council,  to  be  shordy  after  held  for  this  salutary  purpose. 
An.  1418. 

They  took  care  not  to  part,  however^  without  making 
some  severe  examples  of  heretical  punishment.  They  were 
cordially  united  to  suppress  those  who  upbraided  the  clergy 
with  dbeir  ignorance,  avarice,  and  vice. 

John  Uuss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  men  of  the  most  exem* 
plary  piety,  highly  eminent  in  Bohemia,  and  distinguished 
members  in  the  university  of  that  city,  had  nuide  themselves 
enemies  among  the  clergy,  by  the  sharpness  of  their  re- 
bukes, and  the  fidelity  of  their  remonstrances.  These  ani- 
madversions, and  other  co-operating  causes,  had  raised  such 
a  flame  as  rendered  it  dangerous  for  Huss  and  Jerome  to 
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venture  to  Constance,  nor  dared 'tlicy  trust  themselres  dH 
fortified  with  the  most  solemn  safe  conduct  from  the  empe- 
ror, for  their  journey  thither  and  peaceable  return.  But  the 
clergy  contrived  to  have  tfiese  revered  reformers  accused 
and  imprisoned,  and,  after  forty  days*  disputation,  condemn- 
ed to  the  flames,  in  opposition  to  the  most  sacred  engage- 
ments. Huss  was  the  first  victim,  and  Jerome  followed. 
The  clergy  had  now  the  opportunity'  of  vengeance,  and  they 
resolved  not  to  lose  it :-  a  thousand  crimes  were  charged 
upon  these  holy  men.  The  real  ones  for  which  they  suf- 
fered, were  the  offence  given  to  the  pope  and  clergy,  by  their 
free  and  vehement  censures  of  their  avarice,  superstition, 
and  tyranny,  and  the  fearful  effects  produced  by  their  preach- 
ing, in  alienating  the  minds  of  multitudes  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  circulating  the  works  and  opinions  of  the  great 
English  heretic,  Wickliff,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  and  dominion. 

Nothing  short  of  flames  could  expiate  such  enormous 
crimes.  The  noble  martyrs  braved  all  their  insults  and  tor- 
ments. Jerome  was  at  first  staggered,  and  induced  to  make 
some  concessions,  but,  recovering  his  fortitude,  appeared  be- 
fore his  percutors  with  wisdom  ari'd  eloquence  that  none  of 
his  adversaries  could  gainsay  or  resist  ^  but  his  -condemna- 
tion was  decided,  and  the .  goodness  of  his  cause  only  has- 
tened his  execution.  Huss  was  burned,  July  15,  1415. — 
Jerome  burned.  May  30,  1416. 

These  men  were  disciples  of  the  English  reformer,  Wick- 
liff, espoused  his  sentiments,  and  circulated  his  works.  The 
council  would  gladly  have  executed  the  same  vengeance  on 
the  principal  author  of  heresy,  but  he  had  rested  from  his 
labours  hi  the  grave.  His  bones,  therefore,  were  the  only  re- 
mains on  which  they  could  glut  their  impotent  revenge. 
These  were  ordered  to  be  dug  up  and  burnt,  and  the  ashes 
thrown  into  a  river. 

The  pope  would  gladly  have  had  no  more  to  do  with  coun- 
cils, if  he  could  have  avoided  them  ;  but  the  flame  which  the 
execution  of  Huss  and  Jerome  had  occasioned,  compelled  the 
reluctant  pontiff  to  summon  a  rtew  council  at  Pavia,  whence 
it  was  ultimately  removed  to  Basil,  or  Basle,  in  Switzerland. 
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But  Eugeaius,  the  successor  of  Mardn,  alanned  at  the  vi« 
gorous  steps  with  which  the  council  opened,  used  all  his  ar- 
tifices to  suspend  its  operations.  This  exasperated  the  pon- 
tiiF  beyond  all  endurance,  and  a  quarrel  ensued.  The  fathers 
of  the  council  summoned  the  pope  before  them ;  he  pre 
sumed  to  dissolve  them,  and  announce  a  new  council  to  be 
held  at  Ferrara.  Ecclesiastical  thunders  nowroarad  afresh : 
the  council  deposed  the  pope^,  and  the  pope  anathematised 
the  council.  .  Another  pope  was  chosen,  and  a  new  schism 
divided  the  papal  world. 

The  schism  being  once  more  healed  by  abdication,  the  pa- 
pal claims  rose  as  high  as  ever,  and  Pius  II,  advanced  to  the 
pontifical  chair,  retracted  solemnly  all  diat  he  had  said  and 
written  as  Eneas  Sylvius;  than  whom  in  the  council  of 
Basle  there  had  not  been  a  more  zealous  partisan  for  the  su- 
periority of  councils,  and  the  necessity  of  reform.  But  the 
tiara  no  sooner  encircled  his  brow,  than  his  eyes  were  opened 
to  see  and  lament  the  heresies  of  the  simple  prelate,  and  to 
display  the  zeal  and  orthodoxy  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  ^^  As 
Eneas  Sylvius,"  said  he,  ^^  I  was  a  damnable  heretic,  but  as 
Pope  Pius  IV,  I  am  an  orthodox  pontifif." 

Borgia,  the  last  who  filled  the  papal  chair  in  this  century, 
was  a  monster  of  cruelty  and  impiety.  If  the  church  wa3 
corrupted  and  debased  under  other  pontiffs,  under  him  it  be- 
came the  abomination  of  desolation. 

The  monkish  orders  were  sunk  into  the  dregs  of  idleness 
and  licentiousness  ;  and  all  ranks  of  men,  overwhelmed  with 
ignorance  and  superstition,  blindly  followed  their  blind 
leaders. 

The  persecution  of  heretics  raged  with  unabated  fury.  To 
kill  all  who  resisted  the  Roman  hierarchy  was  among  the 
most  meritorious  of  services.  Thus  princes  readily  aided  the 
inquisitors,  and  merited  titles  of  distinction  from  the  sove- 
reign pontiffs.  New  orders  still  arose  ;  but  heretics  multi- 
plied in  spite  of  all  the  sufferings  they  endured.  The  learned 
and  ancient  John  de  Wessalia  perished  in  confinement,  whilst 
the  more  vehement  Jerome  Savanarola  kindled  a  deep-rooted 
enmity  against  himself  by  his  testimony  against  the  prevail- 
ing abuses^  which  all  bis  piety,  learning,  and  eloquence  could 

VOL.  V.  [49] 
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not  aHay .  Nothing  short  of  burning  his  body  in  Ae  fire  GOdd 
expiate  his  offences.  Yet  the  truth  had  tkken  so  deep  a  hold 
on*  the  consciences  of  many,  and  WiddiiTs  works  had  been 
circulated  and  read  with  such  avidity,  that  though  the  inqui- 
sitors sought  them  with  eagerness,  neither  the  fear  of  the  in- 
quisitors, nor  any  other  consideration,  deterred  his  foUofftn 
from  disseminating  his  books  and  his  doctrines.  Th^se  cor- 
^  responded  in  substance  with  those  which  have  since  been  re- 
ceived and  established  in  afl  the  churches  of  the  reforaried. 

The  Bohemians,  after  the  burning  of  their  apostolic  chiefs, 
resolved  to  have  teachers  of  their  faith  like  their  martyred 
Huss  and  Jerome,  and  to  enjoy  the  ordinance  of  tbe  Loid^s 
Supper  according  to  its  primitive  institutioti.  Many  of  AcflU 
retired  to  a  steep  mountain  which  they  called  Tabor,  and,  in 
despite  of  popes  and  councils,  communicated  together  both 
in  bread  and  wine.  Their  church  increasing  by  fresh  acces- 
sions under  the  famous  Ziska,  blind,  but  wise  and  intrepid, 
they  defied  their  enemies,  and  asserted  their  liberty  to  wor- 
ship Gkxl  according  to  their  consciences.  A  bloody  wttr  was 
raised  against  them.  After  dreadful  carnage  on  both  udes, 
they  maintained  their  ground  against  all  their  enemies* 

Huss  and  Savanarola  have  left  works  that  speak  the  heyuts 
of  the  writers,  but  they  have  been  succeeded  by  men  so 
much  advanced  in  spiritual  wisdom  and  knowledge  that  lit- 
tle attention  hath  been  paid  to  them,  or  indeed  to  any  of  the 
writers  before  Luther.  The  church  in  general  continued  in 
great  spiritual  darkness,  sunk  in  superstition ;  the  people^ 
dupes  of  sacerdotal  jugglers,  ready  to  receive  the  despotic: 
mandates  of  popes,  and  to  believe  all  the  absurdities  incul- 
cMed  by  priestly  craft.  Of  all  crimes,  the  most  dangerous 
was  .the  attempt  to  emancipate  the  souls  of  men  from  this 
yoke  of  bondage. 

The  government  of  the  church  was  now  generaUy  adoiit- 
ted  to  be  under  one  visible  head.  The  Roman  pontiff  made 
it  his  undeviating  design  to  subject  to  the  holy  see  all  persons, 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.  With  this  view,  he  constantly 
inculcated  ^^  that  all  lawful  power  upon  earth  was  derived 
from  Christ  through  his  vicegerent,  the  head  of  the  Romidi 
church."    But  to  this  the  temporal  sovereigns  greatiy  de- 
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muXTcA^  aod  th^  pr^laucid  order  wfis  much  disposed  to  raise 
a  barrier  against  despotism,  by  exalting  a  general  coun.cil 
above  the  pope.  This  was  a  sj^arp  boju^^  contention,  and 
is  not  yet  settled  in  the  popish  cre&d.  But  it  was  generally 
admitted  as  one  of  the  heresies  to  be  punished  with  fire,  that 
the  church  of  Christ  could  subsist  (as  many  then,  zealously 
maintained)  without  a  visible  head  at  all,  being  sufficiently 
^Atablished  under  the  spiritual  and  invisible  guidance  of  the 
great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls.  These  revolters  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  Rome  were  pursued  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy,  supported  by  die  secular  arm  of  the  princes,  and 
the  malignity  and  craft  of  inquisitors.  Yet  they  continued  to 
spread  through  every  part  of  Christendom,  and  nothing  con- 
tributed more  to  this  than  the  obstinate  determination  of  the 
ecclesiastics  in  power,  to  maintain  inviolably  their  claims,  as 
if  they  were  all  of  divine  authority.  Nay,  where  the  abuse 
was  even  incapable  of  vindication,  i(  wa^  still  to  be  main- 
tataedf  kst  the  heretics  should  triumph.  Thus  the  matter . 
iH^canae  desperate,  and  necessarily  hastened  the  great  refor* 
Qoation  which  was  preparing. 

.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  contended  as  fiercely  as  ever.  The 
fast  laid  aU  its  miseries  to  the  insensibility  of  their  brethren 
in  not  flying  to  their  aasis^nce,  and  complained,  that  whilst 
the  Roman  pontifis  were  grasping  at  supremacy,  Constanti- 
nople was  lost. 

The  multitude  of  heretics  afforded  abundant  labour  for 
the  inquisitors. .  The  Waldenses  were  carefully  hunted  up, 
punished,  and  suppressed,  wherever  their  meetings  were 
discovered*  The  brethren  of  the  free  spirit  wandered  about 
Gero^any.  The  white  brethren,  so  called  from  their  dress, 
paraded  with  a  cross  at  their  head.  They  went  in  proces- 
sion from  city  to  city,  in  immense  multitudes,  praying  and 
singing,  and  were  received  with  much^ieverence  and  hospi- 
tality. In  Italy,  the  pope  contrived  to  seize  their  head,  who 
was  brought  to  Rome,  and  burnt  as  a  heretic,  and  those 
who  followed  him  were  dispersed.  In  various  places  simi- 
lar associations  were  formed  by  those  who  called  themselves 
men  of  understanding.  Whatev-er  were  their  errors,  we  are 
sure  the  part  most  exceptionable  to  the  inquisitors  will  have 
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our  approbation,  rather  than  censure,  viz :  ^^  That  Chriae 
alone  merited  eternal  life  for  us  by  his  obedience  to  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross,  and  not  man  by  his  own  doings 
or  duties .''  ^^  That  Christ  alone  can  absolve  a  sinner,  and 
not  a  priest ;''  and,  ^^  that  penance  could  never  procure  sal- 
vation." 

The  Flagellantes,  or  Whippers,  also  continued  to  disturb 
the  peace  and  provoke  iiiquisitorial  animadversion :  and  not 
a  few  of  them  were  cast  into  the  fire.  Such  inhumanity  was 
called  zeal  for  the  church  :  and  to  delay  accusing  or  punish- 
ing heretics  involved  a  suspicion  of  orthodoxy. 

The  church,  loaded  with  ceremonies,  needed  the  pruning- 
hook,  but  every  pope  exercised  his  invention  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  number,  in  order  to  distinguish  his  pontificate. 
Indeed  the  whole  of  religious  worship  was  become  a  solemn 
mockery  of  trifling  postures,  vain  repetitions,  and  a  pageantry 
of  dress  and  ceremony. 

«r  As  we  advance  nearer  to  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  the 
abuses  of  the  Roman  church  force  themselves  more  and 
more  on  observation.  The  flames  with  which  the  reputed 
heretics  were  encircled  cast  a  luminous  glory  around  the  dy- 
ing mart3T8,  and  rendered  their  words  and  examples  more 
deeply  impressive  on  those  who  beheld  their  faith  and  pa- 
tience. The  good  lord  Cobham,  a  chief  among  the  Wick* 
liffites,  was  hanged  and  burnt  without  Temple  Bar.  His  suf- 
ferings continued  to  quicken  the  zeal  of  the  timid,  and  to 
rouse  to  the  imitation  of  such  exalted  virtue.  The  immen- 
sity of  tracts  disseminated  by  Wicklifl*,  as  well  as  the  trans- 
lation of  the  scriptures,  which  the  art  of  printing  tended  more 
easily  to  multi()ly,  spread  mightily  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
Many  of  the  great  Ynen  in  England  highly  approved  the  zeal- 
ous reformer.  The  parliament  itself  remonstrated  against  the 
papal  plunder,  and  king  Henry  VII  resolutely  set  himself  to 
resist  the  usurpations  of  Rome.  But  the  dread  of  the  ana- 
themas of  the  holy  see  held  the  consciences  of  men  in  thral- 
dom. A  few,  and  but  a  few,  emangipated  their  minds  from 
these  vain  terrors. 

The  works  of  WickliflF  crossed  the  seas,  and  were  eagerly 
read  and  circulated  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  famous 
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Httss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  fell  martyii  ^fst  the  truth ;  but 
multitudes  in  Bohemia  steadily  adhered  to  their  doctrines. 
The  books  of  their  faithful  pastors  still  circulated  among 
them,  and,  th6ugh  reduced  as  they  were  to  an  apparent  ex- 
ternal conformity,  they  were  prepared  to  seize  the  first  fiai« 
vourable  moment  for  emancipating  themselves  from  ecclesi-* 
asttcal  tvranny. 

The  vallies  of  Piedmont  contained  a  hidden  treasure, 
which  all  the  inquisition  had  not  been  able  to  discover  or  to 
ourry  off.  The  doctrines  taught  there,  and  which  had  spread 
through  the  south  of  France,  were  such  as  could  not  but  pro- 
duce the  same  divine  effects  wherever  they  were  cordially 
embraced. 

The  enormities  of  the  popish  hierarchy,  against  which 
Wickliff,  Huss,  and  their  associates  testified,  were  the  great 
cause  of  the  inveteracy  of  their  enemies  against  them ;  but  the 
doctrines  of  free  grace  held  by  the  reformers  were  no  less 
abhorred  by  the  ignorant  and  self-righteous.  Wickliff  was ' 
charged  with  teaching,  ^  That  the  church  consisted  only  of 
the  elect ;  that  those,  like  Paul,  belong  to  it,  who  are  the  pre- 
destined and  chosen  vessels,  even  before  their  conversion  ; 
that  the  trae  members  never  fail  finally,  though  for  a  time 
they  tnay  be  tempted  and  turned  aside ;  that  the  eucharist  is 
not  the  real  body  of  Christ,  but  the  sign  of  it ;  that  Rome 
hath  no  more  right  to  jurisdiction  than  any  other  church  ; 
that  the  gospel  alone  was  sufficient  to  direct  the  Christian's 
feiith  and  conduct;  that  prelatical  imprisonment  was  anti- 
christian  tyranny ;  and  that  in  the  conduct  of  his  soul  every 
man  had  a  right  to  judge  for  himself." 

The  articles  of  accusation  against  Huss  were  in  exact  cor- 
respondence with  these.  He  held  also,  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  a  visible  head  of  the  church  to  govern  it,  nor  the 
least  colour  for  it  in  scripture. 

Their  disciples  continued  a  faithful  band,  and,  under  the 
name  of  Taborites,  they  boldly  resisted  their  persecutors,  and 
sometimes  retaliated  upon  them  the  cruelties  which  they  had 
'inflicted.  These  Taborites  afterwards  setded  down  into  a 
more  peaceable  state,  and  put  on  a  gentler  spirit.  Having 
new<*modelled  their  church  into  a  more  evangelical  system. 
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they  were  denoted  Bohemian  brethren,  Mid  from  tbem  die 
Moravian  brethren  of  the  present  day  derive  their  origin. 

The  most  remarkable  events  of  the  15th  century  appear  to 
have  been  directed  by  Divine  Providence  with  a  partieidar 
subserviency  to  the  reformation.  In  the  year  1453,  Con- 
stantinople was  taken  by  the  Turkish  emperor  Mahomet  II. 
In  consequence  of  that  event,  the  Turks  oppressed  Europe 
with  persevering  cruelty,  but  Europe  neither  humbled  itself 
before  God,  nor  took  any  measures  to  check  the  ambitianof 
the  Mahometans.  The  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  however, 
was  bringing  order  out  of  confusion,  ^nd  light  out  of  dark- 
fiess.  The  learned  men  who  emigrated  from  Greece  re- 
vived the  study  of  letters  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  paved  the  way  for  that  light  of  classical  erudition  which 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  subordinate  means  which 
were  employed  in  the  demolition  of  idolaoy  and  aoperstkion. 
By  a  surprising  concurrence  of  circumstances,  the  noble  art 
of  printing  was  invented  about  the  year  1440.  Learning  waa 
cultivated  with  incredible  ardour :  the  family  of  the  Medici 
was  raised  up  to  patronize  science,  and  toward  the  end  of 
this  same  century  Erasmus  arose,  whose  good  sense,  taate, 
and  industry  were  uncommonly  serviceable  to  the  re£orma-' 
tion.  By  his  labours,  monastic  superstition  received  a  wound, 
which  has  never  since  been  healed,  and  learned  men  were 
furnished  with  critical  skill  and  ingenuity  for  the  instruction 
of  mankind. 

Thus,  under  the  care  of  Divine  Providence,  oanteriak  were 
collected  for  that  beautiful  edifice  which  began  lo  be  erected 
in  the  next  century.  Yet  the  same  corruptions,  both  of  faith 
and  of  practice,  which' have  so  often  been  described  still  pre- 
vailed in  all  their  horrors. 

In  the  mean  time  there  were  individuals,  who,  though  not 
connected  with  any  particular  Christian  societiea,  evidenced 
the  power  of  godliness.*    Thus  closed  the  fifteenth  century. 


*  Among  these,  Thomas  Kbedon,  a  FrenchmaD  and  a  Carmelite 
friar,  was  difitioguished.  This  man  came  to  Roaie  with  tha  Venetian 
ambassadors^  ia  the  hope  of  improviog  bis  ooderstanding  to  religioas 
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widi  Bupetvtidon  triumphant,  power  in  tbe  hands  of  oppres- 
sors, abuses  grown  inTtterate  by  long  ages  of  prescription, 


cnocems.  He  had  hitherto  no  conceptioii  of  the  enormous  corruptions 
of  that  venal  city,  and  was  therefore  astonished  to  find  that  even  the 
habitation  of  St.  Peter  was  become  a  den  of  thieves.  His  zealoas  spi- 
rit was  stirred  up  in  him  to  give  an  open  testimony  to  evangelical 
truth  ;  and  at  length  by  continual  preaching  he  incurred  the  hatred  of 
the  roiing  powers.  In  fine,  he  was  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  and 
was  burnt  in  the  year  1436.  Several  others  who  like  him  were  en« 
lightened,  and  like  him. were  faiihftil  to  their  God,  though  unconnected 
with  any  particular  church,  were  executed  in  Germany  not  long  after 
the  burning  of  John  Hust. 

Jerome  SavanaroUi  an  Italian  monk,  by  his  zeal,  learning,  and  piety 
Incurred  In  an  eminent  manner  the  hatred  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Not- 
withstanding the  repeated  menaces  of  the  pope,  he  continued  to  preach 
the  word  of  God  with  great  vehemence^  and  with  a  degree  of  light  and 
knpwledge  which  seems  extraordinary  for  that  age.  In  1496,  he  up- 
held the  standard  of  the  gospel  at  Florence,  though  many  warned  him 
of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  by  his  great  boldness.  At 
lengthf  in  the  year  1498f  he  and  two  pther  friars,  named  Dominic  and 
Silvester,  were  imprisoned.  The  pope**  legates  arri^g  at  Florence, 
Jerome  and  his  two  companions  were  charged  ^ith  maintaining  vari- 
ous heretical  opinions,  one  of  which  was  that  they  preached  the  doc- 
trine of  free  justification  through  fiiiih  in  Christ ;  they  were  degraded, 
delivered  to  the  secular  power  at  Florence,  and  burnt  to  death  io  the 
year  1499. ' 

.  There  were  also  some  who  knew  what  spirituality  in  religion  meant, 
though  from  some  particular  circumstaiices  they  never  were  exposed 
to  sillier  in  uiy  considerable  degree  os  its  aocou»t.  Among  Uiese  was 
the  famous  Tboosas  i  Kenspis,  who  died  in  1471.  He  was  the  reputed 
author  of  the  weU-koown.book  of  the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  work 
which  abounds  with  the  most  devotional  sentiments  and  could  not  have 
been  written  but  by  one  weU  versed  io  christian  experience. 

Vincent  Ferrer,  though  bred  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  and  connected 
with  the  worst  of  ecclesiastical  characters,  was  a  shining  model  of  pie- 
ty«  He  was  a  Dominican  friar,  and  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  word  of 
God.  A  quotation  from  his  book  on  spiritual  life  will  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  students.  **  Do  you  desire  to  study  to  advantage  ?  Consult  God 
more  than  books,  and  ask  him  humbly  to  make  you  understand  what 
yoa  read.  Study  drains  the  mind  and  heart  Go  from  time  to  time  to 
be  refreshed  at  the  feet  of  Christ  under  his  cross.  Some  moments  of 
repose  there  gire.  fresh  vigour  and  new  light :  interrupt  your  study  by 
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the  ckrgy  corrupt  beyond  concepdon,  and  ignorance  maintun* 
ed  with  sacred  jealousy  among  the  people ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
a  feeble  band  struggled  for  life,  and,  preserved  by  Divine 
Providence,  still  kept  alive  the  vital  spark.  The  fire,  long 
smothered,  was  now,  however,  ready  to  burst  out  into  a 
flame. 


short  but  fervent  ejaculations.  Science  is  the  gift  of  the  Father  of  lights.*' 
This  holy  person  was  retained  in  the  service  of  Peter  de  Luna,  who,  as 
pope,  took  the  name  of  Benedict  XUI,  and  was  one  of  three  popes  that 
were  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Constance.  Vincent  intreated  his  mas- 
ter to  resign  his  dignity.  Benedict  rather  artfiilly  eluded  than  direcu 
ly^  refused  the  request  A  bishopric  and  a  cardlnaPs  hat  were  then  of- 
fered to  Vincent,  but  his  heart  was  insensible  to  charms  of  a  worldly  na- 
ture. He  very  eamesdy  wished  to  become  an  apostolic  missionary,  and 
in  this  he  was  at  length  gratified  by  Benedict  At  the  age  of  forly-two 
he  began  to  preach  with  great  fervour  In  every  town  from  AvigQon  to- 
wards Valentia*  His  word  is  said  to  have  been  powerful.  After  he 
had  laboured  in  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  he  then,  at  the  desire  of  Hen- 
ry IV,  king  of  England,  exerted  himself  in  the  same  manner  through- 
out the  chief  toi||Ds  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

Antoninus,  archbishop  of  Florence,  bom  In  the  year  1389,  seeon  to 
have  been  a  similar  character.  Great  things  are  related  of  his  pas- 
toral labours  and  services.  His  secretary  observing  his  indefatigable 
exertions,  once  said  to  him,  <*  The  life  of  a  bishop  is  truly  pitiable  if  he 
is  doomed  to  live  in  such  a  constant  hurry  as  you  live."  '*  To  enjoy 
inward  peace,**  replied  he,  ^  we  must  amidst  all  our  affairs  ever  re- 
serve as  it  were  a  closet  in  our  hearts,  where  we  are  to  remain  retired 
within  ourselves,  and  where  no  worldly  business  can  enter.*'  He  died 
aged  seventy,  and  Is  said  to  have  frequently  repeated  in  his  last  mo- 
menu  words  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  oae  in  the  time  of  his 
health,  namely,  ''To  serve  God  is  to  reign.**  It  is  pleasant  to  find 
even  a  few  of  such  shining  lights  in  this  dark  and  dismal  night 
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Century  XVJL 

The  RefarmaHony  under  the  conduct  of  Luther* 

'  The  sixteenth  centtuy  opened  with  a  prospect  most  gloomy. 
ComiptioB)  both  in  doctrine  and  in  practice,  had  exceeded 
all  bounds.  The  general  face  of  Europe,  though  the  name 
of  Christ  was  every  where  profiled,  ptesenied  nothing  that 
was  pmpeily  evangelical.  Great  effiE»ts  indeed  had  been  made 
to  emancipate  the  dinrdi  from  die  '*  powers  of  darkness/' 
and  many  individuals  had  been  conducted  into  the  path  of 
aalvation.  Still  nothing  like  a  general  reformation  had  taken 
place  in  any  part  of  £cHx>pe.  Hie  labours  of  Claude  of  Tu* 
«n,  of  WickKffe,  and  jqH  Huss,  had  not  been  sufficiently  di- 
rected against  the  predominant  corruptions  in  doctrine,  though 
Alt  practical  abuses  of  the  popedom  had  been  opposed  widi 
ingenuous  freedom  and  4lisintere8ted  courage.  The  external 
faranehes  only,  rather  than  the  bitter  root  itself,  which  sup^ 
ported  aH  the  evils  of  fabe  religion,  being  attacked,  no  per* 
manent  or  extensive  change  had  ensued.  The  Waldenses 
were  too  feeble  to  molest  the  popedom,  and  the  Hussites, 
^divided  among  themselves,  were  reduced  to  silence.  Among 
.both  were  found  persons  of  undoubted  godliness,  but  they 
appeared  incapable  of  making  efieotual  impressions  on  ihe 
kingdom  of  A«lic)irist.  The  Boman  pontiffs  were  still  A\t 
uncontrolled  patrons  of  impiety.  Their  scandalous  vi^es  seem 
not  to  have  le9sened  the  dominion  of  the  court  of  Rome,  or 
to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  men,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  make 
a  sober  investigation  of  ihe  nature  of  4nie  religion. 

But,  not  many  years  after  the  commencement . of  this. ceD- 
tury,  die  world  beheld  an  attempt  to  restore  die  light  of  the 
^spel,  more  evangeUcally  judicious,  more  8inq>ly  founded  on 
die  word  of  God,  and  more  ably  and  more  successfully  con- 
ducted, than  ai^  which  had  ever  been  seen  since  the  days  of 
Augustine.  Mardn  Luther,  whom  Divine  Providence  raised 
up  fortius  purpose,  was  evidently  the  instrumentratherthanthe 

VOL.  V.  .     [50] 
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agent  of  this  reformation.  He  was  led  from  step  to  step  b^ 
a  series  of  circumstances  far  beyond  his  original  intentions, 
and  in  a  manner  which  might  evince  the  excellency  of  the 
power  to  be  of  God,  and  not  of  man.  The  peculiar  excellency 
of  the  revival  of  godliness  now  before  us  lay  in  this,  that  it 
was  conversant  in  fundamentals  of  doctrine,  rather  than  in  cor* 
rection  of  mere  abuses  of  practice. 

In  a  manuscript  history,  extending  fi^>m  the  year  ISM  to 
1 541 ,  composed  by  Frederic  Myconius,  a  very  able  coadjutor  of 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  the  author  describes  the  state  of  re* 
ligion  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  in  the  fottowing  strik- 
ing terms :  ^  The  passion  and  satisfaction  of  Christ  were 
treated  as  a  bare  history,  like  the  Odyssey  of  Homer ;  con- 
cerning faith,  there  was  the  deepest  silence  ;  Christ  was  des- 
cribed as  a  severe  judge,  ready  to  condemn  all  who  were 
destitute  of  the  intercession  of  saints  and  of  pontifical  interest. 
In  die  room  of  Christ,  were  substituted  as  saviours  and  in- 
tercessors die  Virgin  Mary,  like  a  pagan  Diana,  and  other 
saints,  who  from  time  to  time  had  been  created  by  the  popes. 
Nor  were  men  entided  to  the  benefit  of  their  prayers,  unless 
they  deserved  it  of  them  by  their  works.  The  sort  of  works 
necessary  for  diis  end  was  distincdy  explained ;  not  the  works 
prescribed  in  the  decalogue,  and  enjoined  on  all  mankind, 
but  such  as  enriched  the  priests  and  monks.  Those  who 
died  neglecting  these  were  consigned  to  hell,  or  at  least  to 
purgatory,  till  they  were  redeemed  from  it  by  a  sausfacdon, 
made  either  by  themselves,  or  by  their  proxies.  The  fre- 
quent  pronunciation  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  salutadon 
of  the  Virgin,  and  the  recitations  of  the  canonical  hour^, 
constandy  engaged  uiose  who  undertook  to  be  religious.  An 
incredible  mass  of  ceremonious  observances  was  every  where 
visible,  while  gross  wickedness  was  practised  under  the  en- 
couragement of  indulgences,  by  which  the  guilt  of  crimes 
was  easily  expiated.  The  preaching  of  the  word  was  the  least 
part  of  the  episcopal  function :  rites  and  processions  employed 
the  bishops  perpetually  when  engaged  in  religious  exercises. 
The  number  of  clergy  was  enormous,  and  their  lives  were 
'  most  scandalous."  If  we  add  to  this  the  testin^ony  of  Pelli- 
canus,  ^  That  a  Greek  Testament  could  not  be  procured  at 
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«any  price  in  all  Germany,"  what  can  be  wanting  to  compkte 
tbe  picture  of  that  darkness  in  which  men  lived,  and  in  what 
did  the  Christian  nations  diflfer  from  pagans  except  in  the 
name  ? 

The  popish  doctrin^  of  indulgences  was  then  in  the  high- 
est repuution.  The  foundation  of  this  system  was  generally 
believed  to  be  this :  there  was  supposed  to  be  an  infinite 
treasure  of  merit  in  Christ  and  the  saints,  which  was  abun- 
dandy  more  than  sufficient  for  themselves.  Thus,  what  is 
^  stricdy  true  of  the  Divine  Saviour  was  asserted  also  of  saints, 
namely  that  they  had  done  works  of  supererogation.  This 
treasure  was  deposited  in  the  church,  under  the  conduct  of 
the  see  of  Rome,  and  was  literally  sold  for  money  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  that  see,  to  those  who  were  able  and  willing  to 
pay  for  it,  and  few  were  found  willing  to  undergo  the  course 
of  a  severe  penance  of  unpleasant  austerities,  when  they  could 
afford  to  commute  for  it  by  pecuniary  payments.  The  popes, 
and  under  them  the  bishops  and  the  clergy,  had  the  disposi- 
tion of  this  treasure ;  and  as  the  pontiffs  had  the  power  of 
canonizing  new  saints  at  their  own  will,  the  fund  was  ever 
growing,  and,  so  long  as  the  system  could  maintain  its  c^redit, 
the  riches  of  their  church,  thus  secularised  under  the  a[q>ear- 
ance  of  religion,  became  a  sea  without  a  shore.  As  the  mo- 
ral evils  which  these  indulgences  encouraged  were  plain  to 
every  one,  they  were  the  first  objects  assaulted  by  the  re- 
formers. 

But  the  views  of  those  wise  and  holy  personages  were  far 
more  extensive*  They  saw  that  a  practice  so  scandalously 
corrupt  was  connected  with  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  na- 
ture of  gospel  grace.  The  doctrine  of  justification  in  its  ex- 
plicit form  had  been  lost  for  many  ages  to  the  Christian  world. 
If  men  had  really  believed  that  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  salvation  was  obtauied,  and  that  God  justifies 
the  ungodly  through  faith  alone,  how  could  they  have  been 
imposed  on  by  the  traffic  of  indulgences  ?  The  papist  was 
compelled  by  his  system  to  hold,  that  by  a  compliance  with 
the  rules  of  the  church,  either  in  the  way  of  indulgences,  or 
by  some  severer  mode,  pardon  was  to  be  obtained,  and  that 
the  satisfaction  of  Christ  was  not  sufficiently  meritorious  for 
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this  end«  The  preachers,  whether  popes  therasehres  ol*  their 
tnitiisterS)  explicitly  held  out  to  the  people  that  the  inheritaBGe 
of  etertiid  life  was  to  be  purchased  by  indulgences.  Pope 
Leo  X,  making  use  of  that  power  which  his  predecessors  had 
usurped  over  all  christian  churches,  sent  iEri>road  into  all  king- 
doms his  letters  and  bulls,  with  aonple  promises  of  the  fuH 
pardon  of  sins  and  of  eternal  saWatiDn,  to  such  as  would  pur* 
chase  die  same  with  money.  It  was  evident  that  no  refor-^ 
^nation  could  take  place  through  the  medium  of  qualifying 
and  correcting  abuses  of  this  traSc.  The  system  itsdf  waa 
Wholly  impious,  and  the  right  knowledge  of  justification  waa 
the  only  remedy  adequate  to  the  evil.  This,  therefore,  the 
reader  is  to  look  for  as  the  most  capital  object  of  the  refor- 
taation  t  and  thus,  in  the  demolition  of  one  of  the  vilest  per- 
versions of  supei«tttion,  there  suddenly  arose  and  revived  in 
all  its  itktktit  simplicity  that  apostolical  doctrine  in  whkk  is 
contained  the  great  mystery  of  the  Scriptures. 

A  correct  koowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  was 
fardier  necessary  from  the  predominance  of  the  AristoteUan 
philosophy  in  Europe  at  that  period:  a  philosophy  which 
knew  nothing  of  original  sin  and  native  depravity,  which  id- 
lowed  nothing  to  be  crimind  but  certain  extenud  flagitious 
factions,  and  which  was  unacquainted  with  the  idea  of  any 
righteousness  of  grace  imputed  to  a  tinner.  Many  in  this 
iige,  as  in  former  ones^  who  neither  Imow  nor  value  Aristotle, 
do  yet  altogether  follow  his  self-righteous  notions  of  religion. 
These  are  congetnal  to  oor  f adlen  nature,  and  tend  to  lead 
snen  to  build  their  hopes  of  salvation  on  a  sandy  foundation, 
essentially  different  from  that  which  is  revealed  in  the  holy 
scriptures.  From  these  preliminary  observations  we  proceed 
to  the  hiM>ry  of  the  reformation,  which  is  the  leading  event 
in  the  sixteenth  oentnry  connected  with  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

An.  1503 — 1516.  Borgia,  Julius^  and  Leo  sat  in  avcces- 
sion  on  the  papal  throne,  and,  trampling  on  the  prostrate 
world,  defied  their  enemies,  and  despised  their  impotence. 
Not  a  natiop  but  groabed  under  the  papal  exactions,  to  sup* 
ply  the  rapine,  ihe  luxury,  and  the  ambitious  projects  of  At 
Homan  prelates.    Canon  law,  long  prescription,  and  the  le* 
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vareact  craaeciBted  1^  tho  character  asaumed  aad  uiuyer- 
aidly  admitled,  of  being  Christ**  vicegerent  upon  earth,  aur* 
rounded  the  papacy  with  an  apparently  impenetrable  barrier. 
The  mighty  pontiffs  sat  secure  in  the  exercise  of  unlimited 
power,  and  knew  that  whatever  redreas  was  sought  must 
come  through  their  own  hands  as  a  fiivour,  and  granted  un- 
der such  conditions  as  they  were  pleased  to  dictate. 

The  most  scandalous  deceptions  were  employed,  and  the 
grossest  frauds  attempted  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  man- 
kind. Sometimes  thqr  were  detected  and  punished,  as  in  the 
case  of  JetKer*:  but  Qftener  the  trick  succeeded,  and  the 
foolish  people  cried,  a  miracle. 


*  Anoiig  the  varietf  of  tends  prmdAmA  apoo  the  credslitr  ef  the 
flMkitade,  the  page  ef  histerr  records  ■one  aaore  extraordinarjr  than 
the  celebrated  impoatimi  which  was  perfemed  at  Berne  in  1500. 
This  stratagem  was  employvd  in  conaeqnence  of  the  rivalihip  betweca 
the  Fraociscaas  and  DcNDieicsns,  and  particotarl^  respecting  the  ii»- 
nacolate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Marjr.  The  tmner  oiaintsiQed  that 
she  was  horo  withont  Uenith  of  original  ski  i  the  latter  asMrted  the 
Gontrarsr.  The  doctrine  of  the  Franctscans,  in  an  age  of  darkness  am| 
soperstkioB,  could  not  hot  be  popular,  and  bcace  the  Dominicansrper* 
oeptibiy  lost  ground.  To  support  the  credit  of  their  order,  they  rz* 
solved,  In  a  chapter  held  at  Vimpsen  in  liOi,  to  have  recourse  to  ficti* 
tioes  visions  and  dreaoMi  and  they  determined  to  nake  Berne  the 
scene  of  their  operatisas.  A  person  named  Ictser,  who  was  extreaelf 
siosplei  was  chosen  as  the  Instrument  nf  the  delosiens  they  were  con* 
trivng.  One  of  the  four  Dominicaas  who  had  undertaken  the  manage* 
ment  of  this  plot  conipeyed  himself  secretly  hito  Jetzer's  cell,  and  about 
midnight  appeared  to  him  m  a  tremendous  form,  surrounded  with 
howling  dogs,  and  seeming  to  blow  fire  from  his  nostrils,  by  means  of 
a  boK  of  combustibles  which  he  held  near  his  maath»  In  this  siUrming 
form  he  approached  Jetzer's  bed,  tsid  him  that  he  was  the  ghost  of  a 
Dooaaican  coademaed  to  pnrgssory,  adding*  at  the  same  time,  that  by 
his  aneans  he  might  be  rescued  from  his  misery,  wUch  was  beyond  ez-^ 
premion*  This  story  engaged  the  unfoctunate  JeUer  to  promise  to 
perform  all  in  his  power  to  deliver  the  Dominican  from  his  tornsent. 
Upon  this  the  impostor  told  him,  that  nothing  but  the  most  extraordi* 
nary  morttiicatians,  such  as  the  disdplhie  of  the  whip  performed  daring 
eight  dsys  by  the  whole  monastery,  aad  Jetser's  lying  prostrate  in  the 
form  of  one  crucified  in  the  chapel  during  mass,  could  coatribote  to 
his  deliverance.  He  added,  that  the  perfonnhig  of  these  mortifications 
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Theological  knowledge  was  sunk  into  quotations  from  the 
fathers,  or  disputes  about  trivial  points,  delivered  in  all  tM 


would  draw  down  upon  Jetzer  the  peculiar  protection  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  would  appear  to  him  again 
accompanied  by  two  other  spirits.  Morning  no  sooner  arrived  than 
Jetzer  gave  an  account,  of  this  apparition  to  the  rest  of  the  convent, 
who  unanimously  advised  him  to  undergo  the  discipline  which  was 
enjoined,  and  each  consented  to  bear  his  share  of  the  task  imposed. 
The  deluded  brother  obeyed,  and  was  admired  as  a  saint,  while  the 
four  friars  who  managed  the  imposture  magnified  in  the  most  pompons 
manner  the  miracle  of  this  apparition  in  their  sermons  and  in  thar 
discourse.  The  following  night  the  apparition  was  renewed,  with  the 
addition  of  two  impostors  dressed  like  devils,  and  Jetzer*s  £sitb  was 
augmented  by  hearing  from  the  spectre  all  the  secrets  of  his  life^and 
thoughts,  which  the  impostors  had  learned  from  his  confisssor.  In 
this  and  some  subsequent  scenes  the  impostor  conversed  much  with 
Jetzer ;  he  added  that  the  Virgin  knew  herself  to  be  conceived  in  ori- 
ginal  sin ;  that  she  abhorred  the  Franciscans  for  making  her  equal 
with  her  Son,  and  that  the  town  of  Berne  would  be  destroyed  for  har- 
bouring such  pests  within  her  walls.  The  prior  appeared  in  varioua 
forms,  at  length  he  assumed  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose clothed  hiihseif  in  the  habits  which  were  employed  to  adorn  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the  great  festivals.  The  Virgin,  thus  equipped, 
addressed  a  long  discourse  to  Jetzer,  in  which,  among  other  things,  she 
told  him,  that  she  was  conceived  in  original  sin ;  and,  after  vitfious 
visits,  she  told  Jetzer,  that  she  would  add  the  most  afiecting  and  un- 
doubted marks  of  her  Son's  love,  by  imprinting  on  him  the  five  wounds 
that  pierced  Jesus  on  the  cross.  Accordingly,  she  took  his  band  and 
struck  a  large  nail  through  it,  which  threw  the  poor  fanatic  into  the 
greatest  agony.  The  next  night  this  pretended  Virgin  brought,  as  she 
said,  some  of  the  linen  in  which  Christ  had  been  buried,  to  soften  the 
wound,  and  gave  Jetzer  a  soporific  draught.  This  threw  the  poor 
wretch  into  a  sort  of  lethargy,  during  which  the  monks  imprinted  on 
his  body  the  other  four  wounds  of  Christ,  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
felt  no  pain.  When  he  awaked  he  found  these  impressions  on  his  body, 
and  came  at  last  to  fancy  himself  a  representative  of  Christ  in  the 
various  parts  of  his  passion.  He  was  in  this  state  exposed  tp  the  ad* 
miring  multitude.  The  Dominicans  gave  him  other  draughts,  which 
threw  him  into  convulsions,  and  were  followed  by  a  voice  conveyed 
through  a  pipe  into  the  mouths  of  two  images,  one  <^  Mary  and  ano- 
ther of  the  child  Jesus,  the  former  of  which  had  tears  painted  upon  its 
cheek  in  a  lively  manner.  The  little  Jesus  asked  his  mother,  by  means 
of  this  voice  (which  was  that  of  the  prior),  why  she  wept ;  and  she  an- 
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jargon  of  scholastic  philosophy.  And,  though  science  revi- 
ved in  a  number  of  literati,  such  as  Erasmus  and  others,  who 
read  and  thought  for  themselves,  yet  the  current  of  education 
still  flowed  through  these  polluted  channels,  and  left  the 
miserable  pupils  blindly  groping  for  the  wall,  and  burdening 
their  memories  with  unmeaning  words,  definitions,  and  dis- 
tinctions, which  communicated  nothing  of  real  knowledge. 

All  the  pulpits  were  occupied  with  panegyrics  on  the  saints, 
the  transcendant  glories  and  power  of  the  Virgin,  the  efficacy 
of  the  relics  for  the  expulsion  of  demons  from  the  possessed, 
and  the  cure  of  all  diseases  of  body  and  mind.  The  fire  of 
purgatory  afforded  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  the  terrific,  and 
the  safety  of  indulgences  was  displayed  in  the  most  moving 
strains  of  plaintive  eloquence :  whilst  the  building  a  church 
or  a  convent,  or  some  rich  endowment  of  them,  cancelled 
every  crime,  and  infallibly  secured  salvation.    But  above  all, 


swered  that  her  tears  were  owing  to  the  impious  manner  in  which  the 
Franciscans  attriboted  to  her  the  honour  that  was  due  to  him,  in  saying 
that  she  was  conceived  and  bom  without  sin. 

The  apparitions,  prodigies,  and  stratagems  of  the  Dominicans  were 
repeated  every  night,  and  the  matter  was  at  length  so  grossly  over- 
acted, that,  simple  as  Jetzer  was,  he  at  last  discovered  it,  and  had  al- 
most killed  the  prior.    The  Dominicans,  fearing  by  his  discovery  to 
lose  the  fruits  of  their  imposture,  concluded  that  the  best  method  would 
be  to  confess  the  whole  to  Jetzer,  and  to  engage  him  by  the  most  se- 
ducing promises  of  opulence  and  reputation,  to  prosecute  the  cheat. 
Jetzer  was  persuaded,  or  at  least  appeared  to  be  sa    But  the  Domi- 
nicans, suspecting  that  he  was  not  entirely  to  be  depended  upon,  re- 
solved to  poison  him.    His  constitution,  however,  was  so  vigorous,  that, 
though  they  gave  him  poison  several  times,  he  was  not  destroyed  by 
'  it.    One  day  they  poisoned  the  host  or  consecrated  wafer,  but  as  he 
vomited  it  up  soon  after  he  had  swallowed  it.  he  escaped.    Finding  a( 
last  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  convent,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  bands  of  the  magistrates,  to  whom  he  made  a  full  discovery  of  the 
whole  plot.    The  affair  being  brought  to  Rome,  commissaries  were 
sent  to  examine  the  matter  ;    and  the  whole  deception   being  fully 
proved,  the  four  friars  were  burnt  alive,  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1^09. 
Jetzer  died  some  time  after  at  Constance,  having  poisoned  himself,  as 
was  believed  by  some,  while  others  charged  his  death  on  his  adversa- 
ries.-—^urnfr**  TraveUy  p.  31. 
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the  honour  <^  the  €lerg3r,  die  sanctity  of  the  church,  her  uni^ 
and  visibility  ia  one  head,  and  unUnited  submissioii  to  hU 
decrees,  was  thought  the  perfection  of  Christian  excel- 
lence. It  was  the  depth  of  heretical  pravity,  wd  sure  to  b« 
followed  with  the  destruction  of  body  and  soul  in  hefl^  to 
doubt  of  one  of  the  dogmas  of  Rome,  or  to  withdraw  a  ti^  t 
of  obedience  from  the  holy  see  and  its  pontiffs. 

The  miserable  people,  bound  in  chains  of  ignorvsce  and 
superstition,  submitted  to  he  priest-iidden  widi  patience  al* 
most  unlimited.  The  ckigy,  with  aU  their  art,  fostered  an 
ign€>rance  so  favourable  to  dieir  empire,  and  careiuUy  watch-r 
ed  over  every  attempt  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  tbs  people 
with  gospel  truth.  The  mart  profligate  they  were,  die  more 
ihey  needed  absohitiQii,  and  the  greater  was  the  necessity  of 
their  frequent  recurrence  to  their  ghosdy  guides  for  peace 
and  pardon.  Thus  the  church  reaped  the  richest  harvest 
from  the  greatest  immorality  of  its  members* 

But,  as  die  darkest  moment  of  the  night  precedes  die  dawn 
of  day,  so,  when  the  church  appeared  in  the  most  desperate 
situation,  her  deliverance  was  approaching.  We  have  seen, 
during  the  preceding  ages,  here  and  there  a  spask  struck 
Aom  the  scriptures  of  truth  that  gave  a  momentary  gleam. 
Though  the  inquisition  and  die  slavish  submission  of  the  ^^^ 
monarchs  of  Christendom  seemed  to  uphold  the  pillars  of 
the  Roman  see,  the  utter  rottenness  of  the  foundation  awaits 
ed  only  a  bold  and  resolute  hand  to  make  the  mighty  fabric- 
totter.  The  silent  and  unnoticed  dispensations  of  (iod  had 
been  preparing  for  the  event.  A  variety  of  attempts  at  re* 
ibrmation  had  been  made,  and,  though  generally  suppressed, 
ihe  spirit  of  opposition  remained.  The  abuses  generally 
.prevdent  were  secredy  deplored  by  multitudes,  who,  with- 
out any  purpose  of  change  in  the  ecclesiastical  government, 
sighed  for  salutary  reform.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by 
means  of  the  art  of  printing,  removed  the  veil  which  had 
been  spread  over  all  people.  The  scriptures  themselves  were 
not  so  inaccessible  as  before*,  and  many  dared  to  read  and 
think  for  themselves. 

*  Before  the  art  of  printing  was  intrsdaeed,  mamKoript  copies  of  the 
Bible  cost  a  sum  equal  to  four  or  five  hundred  dollars. 
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An.  1^13.  Such  was  the  state  of  Christendom,  when  the 
increasing  wants  and  rapaciousness  of  the  Roman  see  made 
it  necessary  to  attempt  replenishing  her  coffers.  Orders  were 
accordingly  issued  to  find  the  best  qualified  instruments  to 
preach  and' dispense  the  rich  indulgences  which  Leo  X  was 
disposed  to  grant  to  all  Christian  people  who  had  money  to 
purchase  them.  The  mendicant  monks  were  invited  to  un- 
dertake this  lucrative  commission,  and  the  Dominicans  en- 
gaged in  it  with  peculiar  zeal  and  activity.  As  the  legates 
were  only  careful  how  to  get  the  most  money,  and  little  scru- 
pulous about  the  means,  they  selected  for  this  service  men  of 
popular  talents,  unblushing  effrontery,  and  perfect  devoted- 
ness  to  the  Romish  see.  Among  these  was  found  the  famous 
monk  John  Tetzel,  who  undertook  the  task  with  alacrity.  He 
exalted  the  value  of  the  indulgences  which  he  was  dispersing 
with  such  exaggerated  commendations  of  their  efficacy,  as 
could  not  but  produce  among  the  superstitious  multitude, 
many  purchasers.  He  could  supply  all  deficiencies,  and  can- 
cel aU  crimes .  He  boasted  his  ability  to  save  even  the  rav- 
isher  of  the  blessed  Virgin  herself,  and  affirmed  that  he,  John 
Tetzel,  had  rescued  more  souls  from  hell  and  purgatory  by 
these  indulgences  than  ever  St.  Peter  himself  had  converted 
to  Christianity  by  his  preaching.  The  gaping  crowd  heard 
these  bold  assertions  with  wonder,  and  with  eagerness  sent  up 
their  money  to  the  stage  to  purchase  these  panaceas  which 
were  to  set  their  consciences  at  rest*. 

Martin  Luther,  an  inconsiderable  monk  at  Wittemberg, 
heard  with  indignation  these  hyperbolical  pretensions,  and 


*  This  formula  of  absolution  was  written  by  Tetzel's  own  hand,  and 
in  these  words,  ''  I,  by  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  through  the  merits 
of  his  most  holy  passion,  and  by  the  authority  of  his  blessed  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  our  most  holy  pope,  delegated  to  me  as  com- 
missioner, do  absolve  thee:  first,  from  all  ecclesiastical  censures,  how- 
ever incurred ;  secondly,  from  all  sins  committed  by  thee,  however 
enormous,  for  so  far  the  keys  of  the  sacred  church  extend :  and  I  do 
|this  by  remitting  to  thee  all  the  punishments  due  to  thee  in  purgatory 
on  account  of  thy  crimes ;  and  1  restore  thee  to  the  innocence  and  puri* 
ty  in  which  thou  wast  when  baptized,  so  that  the  gates  of  punishment 
may  be  shut  to  thee  when  dying,  and  the  gates  of  paradise  be  opened." 
VOL.  y.  [51] 
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resolved  to  check  this  mountebank  in  his  career.    He  tbere- 

'   fore  challenged  him,  in  ninety-five  propositions,  to  defend 

A- .  -^  t^\, '         himself  and  his  pontifical  employers,  whom  Luther  censured 

^    .  as  accomplices,  for  countenancing  such  abominable  frauds 

/j  I  j  —  and  impositions  on  the  people.     An.  1517. 

/  Thus  was  struck  the  first  blow  of  that  battle  which  hadi 

/  continued  ever  since.     Never  was  a  man  better  formed  fior 

the  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  see  of  Rome 
than  this  brave  Saxon.  His  faculties  were  Vmgularly  great ; 
his  memory  prodigious ;  his  mind  fraught  with  the  richest 
stores  of  ancient  wisdom  and  literature  ;  but,  above  idl,  he 
was  deeply  read  in  the  oracles  of  God,  and  conversant  wkh 
the  best  of  the  fathers  and  their  writings,  particulaily  St. 
Augustine,  the  patron  of  his  order.  His  natural  temper  was 
strong  and  irascible ;  his  courage  invincible ;  his  eloquence 
powerful;  his  voice,  both  sonorous  and  majestic,  forcibly 
impressed  on  his  confounded  opponents  whatever  he  uttered. 
No  dangers  intimidated  him,  no  emergencies  deprived  him 
of  self-possession ;  in  perseverance  unshaken,  in  labours  in*  * 
defatigable.  He  did  not  know  his  own  strength,  or  suspect 
or  intend  the  consequences  which  resulted  from  this  small 
beginning. 

The  propositions  maintained  at  Wittemberg  not  only  of- 
fended Tetzel,  but  his  order,  and  all  the  furious  partisans  of 
Rome.  A  host  rushed  into  the  battle,  to  bear  down  the  de* 
spised  monk  of  Saxony  with  their  eloquence,  their  argmnents, 
and  church  authority.  But  Luther  huried  bsu:k  upon  them 
the  thunders  they  darted  at  him ;  refuted  their  arguments, 
and  treated  their  persons  with  contempt.  Yet  to  the  pope 
he  held  the  most  respectful  language  as  a  dutiful  son,  and  as 
advancing  nothing  which  he  would  not  retract  the  moment 
he  was  convinced  of  its  contrariety  to  the  catholic  faith. 

Whether  the  pope  thought  this  one  of  the  many  quarrels 
which  would  die  away  of  itself,  as  others  had  done  before, 
or  tliat  It  was  beneath  his  dignity  to  pay  attention  to  so  in« 
considerable  an  individual,  no  reply  was  made  to  Luther's 
letters,  and  Leo  was  only  roused  from  his  security  by  the  in- 
formation that  all  Germany  was  in  a  flame,  andt  that  some* 
thing  must  be  immediately  done  to  extinguish  it. 
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Tettzed  with  these  remonstrances,  the  indignant  pontiff 
ordered  to  his  presence  the  impertinent  reformer.  But  Lu- 
ther prevailed  on  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  favoured  him 
and  his  opinions,  to  apply  to  the  pope  for  the  decision  of  the 
cause  in  Germany  before  the  proper  tribunal,  where  it  had 
originated^  Leo,  unwilling  to  offend  a  man  of  whose  influ- 
ence he  might  sund  in  need,  consented  to  refer  the  matter  to 
his  legate  Cajetan,  the  declared  friend  of  Tetzel,  and  the 
enemy  of  Luther.  Before  him,  however,  the  intrepid  monk 
pleaded  his  cause.  Instead  of  being  heard  with  candour, 
ausd  answered  with  temper,  the  legate,  with  the  tone  of  inso- 
lent authority,  commanded  him  to  abjure  his  opinions  as  er-  ' 
voneous,  and  submit  humbly  to  the  penance  that  should  be 
enjoined  him  by  the  holy  see. 

Luther  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  submit  to  such  arrogant 
dictates,  and,  convinced  how  fruitless  it  was  to  reason,  and 
how  dangerous  to  resist,  he  silently  decamped,  and  took  re- 
fuge in  Saacony,  lodging  his  appeal  with  Leo. 

The  pope,  too  late  perceiving  the  error  of  app<»nting  Ca- 
jetan, recalled  him,  and  sent  in  his  place  Miltitz,  a  man  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  repair  the  breach  by  his  dexterity  and 
gentleness.  By  him  Leo  sent  the  consecrated  golden  rose  to 
Frederic,  the  peculiar  mark  of  lus  favour.  Miltitz,  soften- 
ing down  the  rigid  temper  of  the  reformer  by  complaisance, 
engaged  him  to  write  a  submissive  letter  to  the  pope,  from 
whom  he  received  a  most  condescending  epistle  in  return. 
The  strongest  hopes  were  now  entertained  that  the  matter 
would  end  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Roman  see,  and  this  dis- 
turbwice  be  quelled  as  easily  as  the  former  ones :  but  God 
had  otherwise  ordained. 

Luther,  whose  views  had  not  yet  probably  reached  to  smy 
extended  reformation,  and  who  would  have  been  weH  satis- 
fled  with  the  removal  of  the  grosser  abuses  of  indulgences, 
was  so  won  upon  by  the  frankness  and  kind  treatment  of  Mil- 
titz and  Leo,  that  he  consented  to  be  silent  on  the  subject  in 
dispute,  if  his  adversaries  were  obliged  to  the  same :  and  he 
offered  to  write  a  general  circular  letter  to' all  \vhom  he  could 
influence  reverentially  to  obey  the  church  of  Rome.  So  near 
to  an  accommodation  were  matters  brought,  through  the  pru- 
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dence  of  Miltitz :  when  the  fury  of  bigotry  happily  predad* 
cd  all  reconciliation.     An.  1519. 

Eckius,  the  partisan  of  Rome,  had  challenged  Carolostadt, 
the  faithful  colleague  of  Luther,  to  dispute  at  Leipsic  on  the 
deep  subject  of  free  will.  The  day  was  fixed ;  the  champi- 
ons advanced  to  the  field  of  battle :  the  university  and  a  splen- 
did auditory  attended  the  solemn  decision  respecting  the 
powers  and  freedom  of  the  human  will.  Luther  appeared  as 
second  to  his  friend. 

Carolostadt  maintained,  that  since  the  fall  we  had  no  abili- 
ty for  good,  but  what  was  derived  from  divine  grace.  Ecki- 
us  asserted  a  native  power  of  self-determining  volition  to 
concur  with  or  resist  the  divine  operations.  The  one  was 
the  advocate  for  the  sovereignty  and  efficacy  of  grace,  the 
other  for  the  power  and  merit  of  man  in  his  oe-operatioo. 

A  secbnd  conflict  followed  between  Eckius  and  Luther, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see  over  the  consciences  of 
men.  Eckius,  once  the  intimate  friend,  now  became  the  im- 
placable adversary  of.Luther,  and  sought  to  blacken  him  by 
every  imputation  of  heretical  pravity.  Hoffman,  the  rector 
of  the  university,  and  the  moderator  of  the  disputes,  dared 
not  to  decide  on  these  difficult  subjects  and  dangerous  enqui- 
ries. Both  parties  retired  from  the  contest  with  most 
determined  adherence  to  their  own  opinion,  and  pretended 
triumph  over  their  adversaries,  and  abundantly  more  distant 
from  and  embittered  against  each  other  than  when  they  be- 
gan. 

The  amiable  and  gentle  Melancthon  was  among  the  audi- 
tors of  this  renowned  dispute.  He  had  before  approved  of 
Luther's  scriptural  mode  of  treating  theological  subjects,  and 
this  great  conflict  confirmed  him  in  the  rectitude  of  the  po- 
sitions which  Luther  maintained.  For  ever  afterwards  he 
ranked  on  the  sidt  of  the  rt formers,  though  his  yielding  tem* 
per,  his  love  of  peace,  and  some  prejudices  respecting  church 
unity  and  schism,  led  him  sometimes  into  eonccs&ions  injuri* 
OU3  to  ihe  cause  which  he  defended.  Naturally  of  a  timo- 
rous spirit,  he  dreaded  the  consequences  of  division :  but  in 
an  hour  of  danger  no  man  looked  death  in  the  face  with 
greater  intrepidity-     He  was  a  character  more  suited  to  a 
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peaceable  state  of  the  church  than  to  bustle  and  contend  in 
the  days  of  difficulty  and  turbulence. 

Zuinglius,  ardent  in  the  cause  of  God  and  truth,  had  al- 
ready sprung  up  in  Switzerland.  He  had  from  early  youth 
been  shocked  at  the  established  superstitions  around  him, 
and  having  devoted  himself  to  the  church,  he  began  before 
Luther  to  explain  the  Scriptures  to  the  people,  and  to  cen* 
sure  with  great  fidelity,  though  with  becoming  temper,  the 
errors  of  the  church  of  Rome.  His  scientific  attainments 
and  holy  conversation  commanded  the  distinguishing  respect 
of  his  countrymen.  The  very  causes  which  roused  the  zeal 
of  Luther  acted  upon  him  in  a  similar  way,  and  on  the  like 
occasion.  An  impudent  Italian  was  carrying  on  the  same 
shameful  traffic  of  indulgences,  and  met  with  as  warm  an 
opposer  in  Zulnglius  as  Tetzel  had  done  in  Luther.  Nor 
was  he  a  man  of  a  less  intrepid  spirit,  though  tempered  with 
greater  self-command.  To  him  Switzerland  was  chiefly  in- 
debted  for  the  light  of  the  gospel. 

While  the  holy  flame  was  kindling  at  different  comers  of 
the  earth,  and  the  wiles  of  the  crafty,  as  well  as  the  arm  of 
power  employed  to  extinguish  it,  Eckius  hasted  to  Rome, 
and,  backed  by  all  the  influence  of  the  Dominicans  and  the 
inquisitors,  carried  to  Leo  his  bitter  accusations  against  Lu- 
ther, and  urged  the  necessity  of  suppressing  so  dangerous  a 
heretic  by  the  papal  anathemas,  before  the  contagion  should 
spread  so  wide  as  not  to  admit  of  a  remedy.  Leo,  too  in- 
dolent to  resist  the  importunities  of  those  who  surrounded 
him,  signed  the  bull  which  fulminated  excommunication 
against  Luther^s  person,  and  ordered  all  his  writings  to  be 
burnt.  Sixty  days  respite  only  were  allowed  him  to  abjure, 
repent,  and  cast  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  pontiff. 

Luther  was  filled  with  indignation  when  this  sentence  was 
notified  to  him.  Having  taken  a  decided  resolution,  he  de- 
termined to  separate  from  the  Romish  communion,  and  in 
the  most  public  manner  to  testify  his  contempt  of  the  pope 
and  his  authority,  whilst  he  renewed  his  appeal  to  the  next 
general  council  for  his  justification.  Before  the  sixty  days, 
therefore,  were  expired,  he  summoned  a  vast  concourse  of 
all  ranks,  and  kindling  a  fire,  he,  by  the  hands  of  the  han^- 
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man,  committed  to  it  in  their  presence  the  pope's  bull,  wida 
the  sacerdotal  code  of  canons  and  decretab,  as  renouncing 
henceforth  all  authority  of  Rome  and  her  pontiffs  ;  a  step 
suited  to  his  daring  spirit,  and  wise  as  undaunted.  Tem- 
porising measures  were  as  uncongenial  to  the  roan,  as  iH* 
suited  to  the  object  he  had  in  view.  He  wished  to  rouse  a 
spirit  of  resolute  opposition  to  these  t}Tannical  mandates,  to 
show  they  might  be  despised  with  impunity  ;  whilst,  by  his 
appeal  to  a  general  council,  he  interested  in  his  favour  all 
who  regarded  that  as  the  supreme  judge  of  controversy, 
agreeably  to  what  had  been  decided  at  the  councils  of  Basil 
and  Constance.  Thus  his  renunciation  of  Leo's  authority 
prevented  not  his  professing  firm  attachment  to  the  catholic 
church,  and  readiness  to  abide  by  the  impartial  decisions  of 
an  unprejudiced  council. 

A  second  bull,  as  soon  as  the  sixty  days  expired, 'sealed 
the  condition  of  the  obstinate  heretic,  and  met  the  same  con* 
tempt  as  the  former.  So  far  from  intimidating  die  zealous 
reformer,  it  sharpened  his  resentment,  and  roused  him  to 
the  most  vigorous  exertions  to  form  a  church,  more  reaem* 
bling  the  apostolic  model  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  than 
that  which  he  had  formally  denounced.  He  found  a  number 
of  the  ablest  scholars,  as  well  as  most  exceUent  men  of  die 
age,  ready  to  join  in  the  necessary  reform,  to  which  the 
weight  of  Melancthon^s  influence  greatly  contributed.  The 
more  the  subject  was  canvassed,  the  more  the  grouiuUess 
pretensions  of  the  papacy  were  detected,  and  the  frauds  and 
superstitions  of  its  supporters  brought  to  light  and  exposed 
to  the  people,  who  received  with  avidity  the  doctrine  of  die 
reformers,  and  formed  a  phalanx  around  them  which  de- 
fended them  from  their  bloody  pursuers.  Nor  were  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  though  catholics,  averse  to  see  some 
of  the  pontifical  claims  disputed  ;  whilst  Frederic  of  Saxony 
aferded  them  all  the  protection  in  his  power,  without  com* 
mitting  himself  entirely  as  a  partisan. 

An.  1519.  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Spain,  raised  to  the  im- 
perial throne  chiefly  by  the  zeal  and  favour  of  Frederic,  in 
opposition  to  his  competitor  Francis  the  First,  kiog  of  France, 
was  unwilling  to  disd^Iige  a  friend  to  whom  he  was  so  greatly 
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indebtecl)  and  therefore,  though  hard  pretoed  by  the  pope  to 
seize  and  execute  this  daring  rebel  against  authority,  Charles, 
at  the  request  of  Frederic,  consented  that  Luther  should  be 
judged  by  a  German  tribunal,  for  which  purpose  a  diet  of 
the^ecclesiastical  and  temporal  princes  assembled  at  Worms. 
There  the  culprit,  fenced  with  a  safe  conduct  from  the  em* 
peror,  boldly  appeared  in  person  to  plead  his  own  cause.' 
Many  of  his  friends,  dreading  the  encounter,  fearing  his  own 
impetuosity  would  provoke  enmity,  and  knowing  the  savage 
cruelty  of  his  judges,  ready  to  violate  the  safe  conduct  as  in 
the  case  of  Huss  and  Jerome,  dissuaded  him  from  appear- 
ing ;  but  his  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  his  claims  made 
him  court  rather  than  shun  such  a  public  opportunity  of 
pleading  the  cause  of  God  and  truth.  He  declared,  that  ^*  if 
he  met  as  many  devils  at  Worms  as  there  were  tiles  on  the 
houses,  they  should  hot  deter  him  from  his  duty." 

He  charmed  his  friends  and  confounded  his  enemies  by 
the  firmness  and  temperance  of  his  defence,  as  well  as  by 
the  eloquence  and  force  of  argument  which  he  displayed  on 
this  occasion.  Charles,  who  was  Qompelled  to  flatter  Leo, 
sought  by  every  soothing  caress  and  earnest  scdicitation  to 
engage  Luther  to  submit  to  the  pope.  But,  when  he  found 
bim  inflexible,  he  menaced  him  with  all  the  wrath  of  Rome 
and  the  empire.  The  undaunted  champion  firmly  but  coolly 
replied,  that  ^^  whenever  his  opbions  were  proved  erroneous 
from  the  word  of  God,  and  his  conduct  criminal  against 
Christ  or  his  church,  he  would  asV  nothing  more  to  testify 
the  deepest  humiliation  ;  but,  till  taen,  no  man  had  a  right 
to  censure  or  condemn  him."  The  -mperor,  too  generous 
to  violate  his  safe  conduct,  permitted  him  to  depart :  but 
the  unaenimous  suffrage  of  the  diet  denoinced  the  most  con- 
dign punishment  on  the  obstinate  heretc,  and  on  all  who 
should  entertain,  support,  or  conceal  hin ;  deciding  abso- 
lutely, that  the  pope  was  the  sole  judge  ol  religious  contro- 
versy in  the  Christian  world.  A  tenet  so  e%ressly  contrary 
to  ^e  Germanic  liberties,  and  the  received  ccuncils,  shocked 
many  of  those  who  would  not  at  all  have  caied  about  the 
case  of  an  individual. 
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Frederic,  who  dreaded  the  consequence  of  Luther's  fil- 
ing into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  contrived  to  waylay  hioa 
as  he  returned  from  the  diet.  He  was  seized  by  men  in 
masks  who  were  in  the  secret,  and  carried  off  to  the  casde 
of  Wartenberg,  and  hid  for  ten  months  from  M  puiBuit  and 
discovery.  There  he  employed  his  leisure  and  retirement  in 
translating  the  New  Testament,  and  keeping  up  the  spirit  of 
his  friends  by  letters.  His  disappearing  in  this  sudden  man- 
ner raised  a  strong  suspicion  of  his  being  destroyed  by  his 
enemies,  and  tended  to  increase  the  general  odium  of  the 
people  against  them,  whilst  his  zealous  disciples  exerted 
themselves  with  greater  activity  than  ever  in  spreading  the 
principles  of  the  reformation. 

Carlostadt,  the  friend  and  colleague  of  Luther,  during  his 
retirement  at  Wartenberg,  took  the  lead  in. the  work  of  retor^ 
mation,  and,  as  its  progress  was  rapid,  he  improved  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  influence  which  he  had  acquired,  and  resolved 
to  cast  down  the  images  which  had  been  so  long  the  objects 
of  popular  adoration  in  the  churches,  ^nd  to  expel  the  ido- 
latrous mass.  His  intemperate  zeal,  or  rather  that  of  his  fol- 
lowers, occasioned  much  matter  of  offence  by  proceeding  in  a 
tumultuary  manner.  Luther  himself  sharply  condemned  their 
conduct ;  and,  unable  to  lie  any  longer  concealed,  left  his 
hiding-place,  and  set  himself  again  at  the  head  of  the  re«> 
formed. 

During  these  commotions,  one  great  character,  which  aU 
desired  to  draw  over  to  their  party,  conscious  of  the  weight 
of  his  influence,  maintained  a  suspicious  neutrality.  Eras- 
mus, distinguished  for  wit  and  learning,  had,  before  Luther 
arose,  begun  to  sha^n  the.  shafts  of  ridicule  against  the 
monkish  ignorance  sad  abuses.  By  his  writings  he  had  great- 
ly loosened  the  sh^kles  of  blind  veneration  for  the  mendi* 
cant  tribes,  and  piepared  men's  minds  for  the  reformation. 
To  him,  Luther  Melancthon,  and  other  reformers,  warmly 
addressed  theovelves.  He  answered  them  with  civility,  but 
with  the  most  vt^ary  caution  not  to  commit  hiqiself  as  a  fa- 
vourer of  the^  cause,  though  he  professed  to  admit  the  chief 
doctrines  wHch  they  promulged,  and  to  acknowledge  the  ne- 
cessity of  %  reform,  to  which  no  man  had  more  contributed 
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by  their  writings  than  himself.  Yet  he  dreaded  a  rupture 
with  the  pontiff,  and  flattered  himself  the  object  would  be 
accomplished  without  violence.  He  would  have  been  content 
with  some  concessions,  and  trembled  at  the  rude  hand  of 
hasty  reform.  In  ull  essential  doctrines,  Erasmus  was  with 
die  reformers,  and  saw  clearly  the  necessity  of  coirecting  die 
abuses  which  prevailed  in  the  church  of  Rome.  But  he  was 
a  man  of  a  timid  spirit,  and,  however  much  his  mind  inclined 
to  one  side,  his  -dread  of  consequences  bent  him  as  much  to 
the  other.  Thus,  feared  by  bodi  parties,  cordially  loved  by 
neither,  suspected  by  all,  he  obtained  not  the  favour  of  Rome, 
and  shared  none  of  the  glory  of  reformation,  by  meanly 
shrinking  from  the  cross.  He  was  a  great,  a  good,  and  an 
admired  man,  but,  not  daring  to  take  a  decided  part,  he  was 
the  victim  of  h^  own  cautious  timidity. 

Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  had  now  circulated  through 
Germany,  and  cast  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  benighted  minds 
of  men.  His  works  were  diffused  through  Christendom. 
England  and  the  Low  Countries  received  great  edification 
from  them.  They  fanned  the  fires  which  had  been  previous- 
ly kindled,  though  kept  under  by  the  strqng  arm  of  authority 
and  clerical  tyranny.  The  Saxons  and  many  of  their  neigh- 
bours had  taken  the  liberty  to  reform  their  own  abuses.  The 
mass  was  alxdished,  the  convents  evacuated,  and  the  priests 
chose  wives,  that  they  might  live  in  the  holy  state  of  mar- 
riage, instead  of  unnatund  and  criminal  celibacy.  The  chief 
of  the  reformers  set  the  example,  and  he  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  his  brethren. 

A  host  of  authors  now  arose  to  overwhelm  the  daring  re- 
former with  their  arguments  and  invectives.  Among  these,  ' 
the  eminence  of  his  station  has  made  the  king  of  England 
most  remarkable.  Henry  VIII,  in  the  abundance  of  his  zeal, 
undertook  to  write  a  confutation  of  Luther's  ^*  Babylonish 
Captivity,"  with  **  A  Defence  of  the  Romish  Church,  and 
the  Catholic  Faith."  This  royal  vdlume,  presented  with 
great  pomp  to  Leo,  procured  for  die  zealous  monarch  the 
papal  benediction,  and  the  tide  of  Defender  of  die  Faith,  in 
which  Henry  peculiarly  gloried.     It  has  been  retained  by  his 

VOL.  V.  [52] 
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successors,  the  kin^  of  England^  as  late  as  the  eighteenth 
ceDtury. 

Luther,  whose  fjf eliogs  trere  as  keen  as  his  spirit  was  ele- 
vated, looked  down  upon  the  puny  monarchical  champkin, 
and  answered  him  with  a  contempt  and  asperity  which  many 
condemned  as  disrespectful  to  majesty,  but  which  Luther 
vindicated.  He  contended,  that  no  respect  of  persons  in  con- 
troversy was  due  to  a  king  more  than  to  another  man,  who 
dared  to  blaspheme  the  King  of  kings,  and  to  taniish  the 
glory  of  his  person  and  gospel. 

In  the  midst  of  this  turbid  state  of  the  church,  Leo  X  died. 
Adrian  VI,  was  his  successor. 

Adrian  had  been  Charles's  tutor,  and  was  favoured  by  him 
in  the  conclave,  and  raised  to  the  see  by  his  influence.  He 
saw  and  lamented  the  disorders  of  the  clergy,  and  made  some 
feeUe  attempts  to  reform  them.  But  the  disease  was  too  in- 
veterate. Less  happy,  as  he  declared,  on  the  papal  throne 
than  in  his  professor's  chair  at  Louvain,  he  bore  the  load  of 
dignity  with  reluctance,  and  quickly  devolved  the  burden  on 
one  more  suited  to  the  times. ' 

An.  1523.  The  diet  at  Nuremberg  was  assembled,  in  the 
absence  of  the  emperor,  to  compose  the  disturbances  to  which 
the  reformation  had  given  occasion.  Adrian  sent  thither  his 
legate,  but,  on  his  demise,  Clement  VI  selected  a  man  more 
congenial  with  his  own  spirit,  the  famous  cardinal  Campegio. 
He  breathed  against  Luther  and  his  adherents  nothing  but 
threatenings  and  slaughter,  and  blamed  the  tardy  lenity  of 
the  princes  that  had  neglected  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the 
diet  at  Worms.  They,  on  the  contrary,  presented  a  kMig  list 
of  their  grievances,  and  prohibited  all  changes  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters  till  a  general  coimcil  should  be  assembled  to  de- 
cide the  points  in  controversy. 

Disputes  which  broke  out  among  the  reformers  themselves 
greatly  retarded  their  progress.  The  controversy  begaif  be> 
tween  Luther  and  Carlostadt  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  to  be  regarded  in  the  eucha- 
rist.  Though  Luther  had  rejected  the  monstrous  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  he  supported  one  little  less  absurd,  that 
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IChrist  was  In  the  sacrament  after  consecration  by  a  real  pre- 
sence, as  heat  in  iron  when  ignited.  This  has  received  the 
name  of  consubstantiation.  Carlostadt  embraced  the  simpler 
and  more  scriptural  idea,  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  only 
signs  and  sjrmbols,  and  in  this  he  was  cordially  supported  by 
the  able  Zuing^ius.  The  obstinacy  of  Luther's  character  is 
indefensible.  He  claimed  the  authority  to  dictate,  which  he 
was  himself  so  averse  to  allow  the  pope.  Bitterness  of  con- 
troversy, indeed,  iU  became  such  men,  nor  was  the  subject  of 
dispute  worthy  such  a  contest.  Let  us  drop  a  tear  over  hu- 
man infirmity :  and  learn  by  experience  to  bear  and  forbear. 

Another  and  most  grievous  scourge  arose  collaterally  from 
the  spreading  light  of  truth.  The  peasants,  who  had  been 
the  subjects  of  grievous  oppressions,  together  with  their 
emancipation  from  spiritual  bondage,  received  a  taste  for  civil 
liberty,  and  detected  many  gross  abuses  of  the  power  of  their 
tyrannical  nobles.  Real  oppressions  were  at  the  bottom  of 
their  just  complaints.  Two  malecontents  set  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  irritated  peasants,  and  for  a  long  while  wast- 
ed the  empire  with  fire  and  sword.  Munster  and  Stork  in- 
duced the  credulous  multitude  to  follow  their  banners.  A 
faatde,  in  which  they  were  defeated,  and  their  leaders  put  to 
death,  for  a  while  appeased  the  troubles  which  they  had  oc- 
casioned. 

Luther,  at  whose  door  the  catholics  laid  every  commotion, 
defended  himself  victoriously,  and  addressed  the  insurgents 
to  recover  them  by  argument,  but  without  success.  The 
strong  arm  of  power  alone  could  subdue  them.  Among  this 
host  of  peasants,  all  were  not  fanatic  nor  of  ill  intentions. 
Many  were  deceived  by  their  leaders,  and  sought  only  ex- 
emptions from  burdens  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  But  when 
once  the  barrier  of  authority  is  cast  down,  a  deluge  of  unin- 
tended evils  rushes  in,  which  cannot  easily  be  restrained. 

An.  1525.  Frederic  died,  and  left  his  brother  John  the 
successor  to  his  dominions,  and  the  head  of  the  Lutheran 
cause.  Frederic  had  always  acted  with  singular  moderation, 
and,  though  he  protected  the  fervent  reformer  froni  his  ene- 
mies, he  did  not  wholly  break  with  Rome.  He  hoped  by 
gentle  methods  to  obtain  relief  from  all  the  miseries  com« 
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plained  o£>  without  a  schism  in  the  church.  John  was  of  a 
different  opinion.  Sensible  of  the  pride  and  unyielding  ob* 
stinacy  of  Rome  and  her  pontiffs,  he  thought  be  could  not 
take  too  decided  a  part,  and  therefore  by  his  own  authority 
undertook  to  regidate  aU  ecclesiastical  matters  within  die  ex* 
tent  of  his  jurisdiction.    Luther  and  Melancthon  were  em« 

i  ->      ployed  to  draw  up  a  code  of  ecclesiastical  directory  for  Sax* 

ony  and  its  dependencies.     Many  of  the  princes  and  free 

-  cities  followed  the  example  of  the  elector  John,  and  thus  first 

a  complete  Lutheran  establishment  was  erected  through  a 
considerable  part  of  the  empire,  and  the  yoke  of  Rome  broken 
from  their  necks. 

But  neither  the  pope,  the  emperor,  nor  the  catholic  princes 
could  be  unconcerned  spectators  of  these  dreaded  innova^ 
tions.  Temporal  interests,  as  well  as  religious  zeal,  roused 
them  to  concert  the  means  of  preventing  the  spreading  evil. 
This  concert  of  the  catholics  and  their  designs  were  not  hid 
from  the  Lutherans,  and  they  resolved  on  a  provisional  plan 
of  union  and  self-defence. 

An.  1526.  A  diet  held  at  Spires  separated  with  m  agree- 
ment  that  every  prince  should  order  ecclesiastical  matters  in 
his  own  dominions  as  he  judged  best,  till  a  general  council 
should  be  assembled  to  decide  upon  the  controverted  sub* 
jects.  Than  this  resolution  nothing  coidd  be  more  favoura- 
ble to  the  cause  of  reformation,  which  only  asked  peace  and 
tolerance  to  prosper.  Another  favourable  event  took  place 
at  this  time; :  the  fears  of  the  pope  led  him  to  embrace  the 
interests  of  Francis  the  First  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  vad 
to  form  a  league  against  the  preponderating  influence  of  the 
emperor  in  Italy.  On  this  Charles  became  cool  in  the  per- 
secution of  the  protestants,  besieged  and  took  the  pope  pri- 
soner, and,  amidst  these  conflicts  of  the  superior  powers,  the 
protestants  in  Germany  had  leisure  and  opportunity  to  cement 
their  union,  and  to  strengthen  themselves  against  all  future 
opposition. 

But  Chsu-les  ha<}  no  sooner  carried  his  designs  in  Italy  in- 
to effect,  and  humbled  Clement  to  submission,  than  he  made 
a  treaty  t^ith  the  pontiff,  in  which  the  destruction  of  the  pro- 
testants was  designed,  and  the  establishment  of  the  dominion 
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of  Charles  in  Gtrmaaxy  became  a  priacipal  object.  To  this 
end  a  second  diet  was  convoked  at  ^pirest  where  the  emperov 
caused  the  former  resolutions  to  be  rescinded  by  a  majority, 
though  they  had  been  before  decreed  unanimously  ;  and^  till 
a  general  council  should  be  assembled,  he  forbade  any  de- 
parture to  be  permitted  from  the  Roman  established  re*^ 
ligion. 

The  elector  of  Saxony  and  others  perceived  the  snare  thai 
was  laid  for  the  supporters  of  Lutheranism.  If  no  alteration 
was  allowed  till  sanctioned  by  a  general  council,  they  saw 
that  their  cause  must  be  desperate.  They  therefore  entered 
their  solemn  protest  against  the  resolution  of  the  diet^  and 
resolved  to  maintain  the  changes  they  had  made.  From  this 
protest,  they,  with  all  who  rejected  the  papal  government, 
have  ever  since  received  the  name  of  protestants.  An.  1529. 

The  protestant  princes  by  their  ambassadors  communicated 
•  to  the  emperor  the  resolutions  which  they  had  adopted. 
Charles,  by  inscdendy  arresting  these  representatives  of  their 
sovereigns,  proclaimed  to  them  the  necessity  of  their  uniting 
for  mutual  defence.  But  the  diflferences  of  opinion  which  pre- 
vailed among  them  prevented  their  coming  to  a  decisive  re* 
solution.  All  that  could  be  gained  was  to  bear  with  each 
Other  in  the  points  of  difference. 

Meantime  the  elector  of  Saxony  directed  Luther,  Me** 
lancthon,  and  other  divines  to  draw  up  a  clear  summary  of 
the  protectant  doctrines..  This  produced  the  famed  Confes** 
sion  of  Augsburg,  ever  since  appealed  to-  as  the  standard  of 
protestantism.  In  awful  suspense,  both  parties  awaited  the 
result  of  this  assembly,  and  prepared  their  forces  for  the 
contest,  whether  of  the  pen^  the  tongue,  or  the  sword.  An. 
1530. 

This  confession  was  liud  before  a  council  at  Augsburg, 
and  was  read  by  Bayer  to  the  emperor  and  princes,  and  heard 
with  profound  attention. 

The  catholics,  with  Echius  at  their  head,  produced  a  re- 
futation of  the  protestant  confession ;  and  the  emperor  and 
catholic  princes,  with  the  pope's  legate,  demanded  the  sub- 
mission of  the  protestants  to  their  champions'  arguments. 
But  as  these  carried  not  the  least  conviction  to  their  antago- 
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nists,  they  requested  a  copy  of  this  pretended  refutation, 
that  they  might  answer  it.  This  was  denied,  their  obedience 
to  Rome  was  peremptorily  enjoined,  and  silence  imposed  on 
them  for  the  future.  Such  proceedings  necessarily  increased 
their  opposition.  They  presented  to  Charles  a  reply  to  Echius 
and  his  colleagues,  which  he  refiised  to  receive.  The  pro- 
testants  had  therefore  no  alternative  but  to  defend  them- 
selves by  force,  or  submit  to  the  oppression. 

M^en  Charles  found  them  resolute,  he  hesitated  to  drive 
matters  to  extremities  :  an  attempt  was  made  by  conferences 
to  conciliate  the  opponents.  Melancthon,  too  conceding, 
would  have  gone  great  lengths  to  prevent  a  rupture,  but  durst 
not  yield  the  great  truths  of  God,  whilst  the  papists  urged 
their  party  to  insist  on  terms  impossible  to  be  complied  with. 
These  were  accordingly  rejected.  The  Hessian  and  Saxon 
princes  withdrew.  The  emperor  dictated  the  decree  sup- 
pressing the  changes  which  had  been  made  in  religion,  and  • 
commanding  all  men  to  return  to  the  papal  obedience,  at  the 
peril  of  his  imperial  wrath :  in  the  execution  of  which  the 
catholic  princes  and  their  party  engaged  to  support  the  em« 
peror  with  all  their  forces. 

The  protestant  princes  now  stood  upon  their  defence,  and 
seeing  remonstrance  in  vain,  met  at  Smalkald,  and  formed  a 
common  league  for  the  support  of  their  liberties,  in  which 
they  earnestly  invited  all  those  to  unite  who  had  cast  off  the 
tjmmny  of  Rome,  and  wished  to  preserve  their  brethren  from 
being  compelled  to  return  to  the  house  of  bondage.  Luther 
was  averse  to  the  way  of  arms,  but  the  necessity  of  the  case 
compelled  his  consent. 

The  electors  of  the  Palatinate  and  Mentz  dreaded  the 
approaching  and  apparently  inevitable  rupture  in  the  Germa- 
nic body,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  parties,  or  at  least 
to  suspend  the  fatal  blow.  Such  was  the  emperor's  situation, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  listen  to  the  proposal  for  withdraw- 
ing his  decrees.  The  Turks  threatened  Germany,  and  the 
protestants  refused  all  assistance  till  the  edicts  of  Worms  and 
Augsburg  were  recalled.  Nor  would  they  ratify  the  suc- 
cession of  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  the  imperial  throne,  not- 
withstanding his  majority  of  votes,  but  on  this  condition. 
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Necessity  bends  the  most  obstinate  politician.  Charles,  to 
carry  these  two  points,  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  leave  the 
Lutherans  to  themselves,  till  the  promised  council  should  as- 
semble  to  settle  the,  differences  in  religion. 

The  peace  obtained  was  highly  advantageous  to  the  cause 
of  Lutheranism.  Many  states  now  openly  avowed  its  prin- 
ciples, who  had  been  before  restrained  from  doing  so  by  ap- 
prehensions of  the  imperial  decrees.  Clement,  though  urged 
by  the  emperor,  contrived  to  evade  the  assembling  of  a  gene- 
ral council,  which  he  so  much  dreaded,  and  died  before  any 
place  could  be  fixed  upon  agreeable  to  the  several  parties. 

The  emperor,  finding  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  general  council 
constantly  thwarted  by  the  crafty  pontiffs,  resolved  to  attempt 
settling  matters  himself  in  a  diet.  For  this  end  he  ordered 
a  conference  at  Worms  between  Melancthon  and  Eckius  for 
several  days,  but  the  disputants  appeared  as  far  from  from 
each  other  as  ever :  no  final  decision  could  be  obtained.  The 
pope  by  his  legate  proposed  that  the  council  should  assemble  at 
Trent.  The  protestant  princes  objected  to  the  place,  as  well 
as  to  the  papal  claim  of  sununoning  the  persons  who  should 
constitute  that  body,  which  they  alleged  must  in  that  case  be 
partial :  but  as  the  emperor  and  catholic  princes  consented, 
the  letters  of  convocation  were  issued.  The  protestants  re- 
fused to  submit,  and  Charles,  confiding  in  his  power,  deter- 
mined to  compel  them.    Both  sides  prepared  for  batde. 

The  council  of  Trent  assembled.  The  protestants  dis- 
claimed their  authority.  The  emperor  prepared  to  enforce 
their  decrees  by  arms.  The  Saxon  elector  and  the  prince  of 
Hesse  boldly  prevented  him,  and,  penetrating  into  Bavaria, 
were  ready  to  force  the  emperor  in  his  camp  at  Ingolstadt, 
when  the  treacherous  Maurice,  the  nephew  of  the  elector, 
debauched  by  the  promise  of  the  electorate,  and  yielding  to 
the  cravings  of  criminal  ambition,  fell  upon  Saxony,  and 
compelled  John  to  retire  from  Bavaria,  in  order  to  defend 
his  own  dominions.  Pursued  and  surrounded  in  this  retreat, 
deserted  by  a  considerable  part  of  his  army,  and  compelled 
to  fight  at  disadvanta^,  he  lost  the  battle  of  Muhlberg  and 
his  liberty  together.  And  Philip  of  Hesse,  his  coadjutor, 
persuaded  by  his  son-in-law  Manrice  to  cast  himself  upon 
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the  emperor's  clemency,  was  detained  prisoner,  in  breach  of 
the  most  solemn  engagement. 

The  protestant  cause,  to  human  view,  now  appeared  des- 
perate. The  emperor  with  an  army  overawed  die  diet. 
Maurice,  gained  by  the  emperor  with  the  protestant  leaders, 
consented  to  submit  to  the  decisions  of  Trent.  That  they 
would  be  hostile  to  the  protestants  no  one  could  doubt.  But 
it  pleased  God  to  disappoint  the  devices  of  the  emperor,  by 
the  very  means  planned  for  their  accomplishment. 

The  plague  breaking  out  at  Trent,  a  few  fathers  went  to 
Bologna,  and  the  rest  dispersed :  nor  could  all  the  remon- 
strances of  the  emperor  engage  the  pope  to  bring  them  back 
again.  Vexed  to  the  heart  at  these  tricks  of  papal  manage- 
ment, Charles  resolved  to  mortif}'  the  pontiff,  by  shewing 
him  that  he  could  act  without  him.  He  caused  therefcMre  a 
formulary  to  be  drawn  up,  such  as  he  hoped  might  be  accept- 
ed by  both  parties,  because  its  wording  was  so  ambiguous 
that  each  might  give  it  their  own  interpretation.  Hereupon 
iie  called  a  diet,  read  the  decrees  which  he  had  ordered  to 
be  prepared,  and,  without  any  suffrage  of  the  princes,  enact- 
ed thb  as  the  rule,  till  a  general  council  should  otherwise  di- 
rect. Hence  this  decree  received  the  name  of  the  Interim, 
as  it  was  merely  designed  to  be  a  temporary  expedient.  This, 
though  intended  to  satisfy  both  parties,  pleased  neither.  The 
papists  exclaimed  against  the  authority  assumed  without  the 
pope ;  the  protestants  complained  that  all  the  essentials  of 
popery  were  left  in  full  force. 

The  politic  Mauriae  saw  through  tiie  designs  of  Cluffles, 
and  his  intention  of  erecting  his  sovereignty  on  the  humiliation 
of  the  princes.  He  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  redeem- 
ing his  credit  with  the  protestant  powers,  among  whom  he 
still  numbered  himself,  and  he  was  particularly  provoked  by 
the  imprisonment  of  his  father-in-law,  the  prince  of  Hesse, 
whom  he  had  unintentionally  betrayed,  and  whom  Charies 
refused  to  release.  When,  therefore,  on  the  death  of  Clement 
^nd  the  succession  of  Julius  to  the  pontificate,  Charles  had 
prevailed  on  the  new  pontiff  to  re-assemble  the  council  at 
Trent,  and  with  his  army  compelled  the  diet  held  at  Augs- 
burg to  engage  thenUelves  implicitly  to  obey  their  decrees, 
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Maurice  dared  to  qualify  his  consent  with  conditions  judged 
so  derogatcny  to  the  papal  authority,  that  the  archbishop  of 
Mentz  refused  to  enter  them  on  the  register  of  the  diet. 

Meantime  the  protestants  at  the  close  of  the  diet  com- 
menced their  preparations  for  whatever  might  happen.  The 
brave  reformers,  with  Melancthon  and  Brectius  at  their  head, 
drew  up  their  confessions  of  faith  to  be  presented  to  the 
council,  and  Maurice,  who  merely  meant  to  amuse  the  em- 
peror by  apparent  submission,  prepared  for  effectually  resist- 
ing his  ambitious  projects.  Charles  was  no  more  of  a  Catho- 
lic than  Maurice  was  of  a  protestant.  He  not  only  intended 
to  humble  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  particularly  the 
protestants,  but  also  to  set  such  limits  to  the  papal  jurisdic- 
tion, as  would  prevent  the  pope  from  interrupting  his  schemes 
for  establishing  the  same  despotic  power  in  Germany  and 
Itriy,  as  he  had  already  done  in  his  own  hereditary  domin- 
ions. 

In  the  midst  of  his  imaginary  triumph  and  self  confident 
security,  the  emperor  was  surprised  at  Inspruck  with  the 
sudden  approach  of  a  mighty  army  under  Maurice,  who  had 
secretly  leagued  with  him  many  German  princes  together 
with  the  king  of  France,  and  rushed  upon  the  unsuspecting 
monarch.  As  he  had  no  equal  army  to  oppose,  he  was  glad 
to  obtain  his  safety  by  the  pacification  of  Passau,  containing 
a  solemn  grant  of  perfect  liberty  to  the  princes  and  the  pro- 
testant cause.  The  Interim  was  revoked,  all  edicts  against 
the  Lutherans  annulled,  the  prisoners  set  at  liberty,  and  all 
who  had  suffered  for  the  league  of  Smalkald  re-instated  in 
their  honours  and  possessions  ;  and  a  certain  number  of  Lu- 
therans admitted  into  the  council-chamber  of  Spires,  where 
the  same  impartial  justice  should  be  henceforth  administered 
to  protestants  as  to  catholics. 

Thus  the  very  man  on  whom  Charles  had  depended  for 
the  entire  subversion  of  the  Lutheran  cause  became  its  firm- 
est bulwark,  and  established  it  upon  a  basis  which  could  no 
more  be  overturned. 

.  A  diet  was  to  be  held  to  confirm  all  these  concessions. 
After  various  delays,  it  assembled  at  Augsburg,  and  there, 
after  long  deliberations,  the  equitable  conditions  were  ad- 

VOL.  v.  [53] 
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justed  which  received  the  name  of  the  Religious  peace,  llie 
protestaQts  were  discharged  from  all  papal  jurisdiction;  the 
states  and  free  cities  were  to  be  unmolested  in  whatever  ec* 
clesiastical  establishment  they  chose  to  form;  animosities 
were  to  cease  ;  no  persecutions  to  be  admitted  on  account  of 
religious  opinions  ;  and  whoever  attempted. to  violate  any  of 
these  articles  was  to  be  treated  as  a  disturber  of  the  public 
peace. 

In  this  manner  the  protestants  were  confirmed  in  their 
rights,  and  the  peace  of  Germany  was  established^  An.  1555, 
thirty-seven  years  after  Luther  began  his  public  attack  on 
indulgences. 

Except  in  the  matter  of  Christ^s  presence  in  the  eucharist, 
all  the  eminent  men  .among  the  reformers  of  that  day  concur* 
red  in  the  same  fundamental  truths : 

1.  Of  God's  eternal  purpose  and  predestination  of  an  elect 
people,  ordained  to  life  and  glory  eternal. 

2.  That  man  had  lost  all  ability  to  do  good,  and  freedom 
of  will  to  choose  it ;  and  was  in  his  nature  as  fallen,  only  in- 
clined to  evil. 

3.  That  nothing  ever  did  or  can  alter  this  propensity  of 
the  human  heart  but  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  his  own  immediate 
agency  upon  the  souls  of  men. 

4.  That  a  sinner  is  and  can  be  justified  by  faith  only,  and 
this  not  of  himself;  being  unable  either  to  comprehend  or 
receive  the  things  that  be  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  therefidre 
the  faith  itself  must  be  the  gift  of  God. 

5.  That  merit  in  creature  there  is 'none,  nor  ever  can  be. 
From  first  to  last  a  sinner  must  be  saved  by  grace. 

6.  That  the  vicarious  atonement  by  the  one  oblation  of 
Christ  upon  the.  cYoss  is  effectual,  not  for  the  many  called, 
but  for  the  few  chosen. 

These  are  the  doctrines,  the  reformers  uniformly  held. 
Nothing  in  the  institutes  of  Calvin  speaks  a  stronger  language 
than  the  answer  of  Luther  to  Erasmus,  entitled  De  Servo 
Arbitio*. 

*  Erasmus  had  attacked  Luther  on  the  doctrines  of  predestination 
and  grace,  and  urged,  *^  What  can  be  more  useless  than  to  pohlM  this 
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WUle  these  great  events  were  pending  In  Germany,  the 
great- work  of  reformation  made  a  wonderful  progress  on 
every  side. 


paradox  to  the  world  ^  namely,  That  whatever  we  do,  is  done  not  by 
virtue  of  our  own  free  will,  but  in  a  way  of  necessity,  &c.  What  a 
wide  gap  does  the  publication  of  this  tenet  open  among  men  for  the 
commission  of  all  ungodliness  f  What  wicked  person  will  reform  his 
life  f  Who  will  dare  to  believe  himself  a  favourite  pf  heaven  ?  Who 
will  fight  against  his  own  corrupt  inclinations  i  Therefore  where  is 
either  the  need  or  the  utility  of  spreading  iliese  notions,  whence  so  ma- 
ny evils  seem  to  flow  ?•* 

To  this  Luther  replied,  <^  If,  my  Erasmus,  yoii  consider  these  para- 
doxes (as  you  term  them)  to  be  no  more  than  the  inventions  of  men, 
why  are  you  so  Extraordinarily  heated  on  the  occasion  ?  In  that  case, 
your  arguments  affect  not  me,  for  there  is  no  person  now  living  in  the 
world  who  is  a  more  av6wed  enemy  to  the  doctrines  of  men  than  my- 
self. But  if  you  believe  the  doctrines  in  debate  between  us  to  be  (as 
indeed  they  are)  the  doctrines  of  God,  you  must  have  bid  adieu  to  all 
sense  of  shame  and  decency  thus  to  oppose  them.  I  will  not  ask  whi- 
ther is  the  modesty  of  Erasmus  fled  ?  but,  which  is  much  more  impor- 
tant, where,  alas !  are  your  fear  and  reverence  of  the  Deity,  when  yoa 
roundly  declare  that  this  brandi  of  truth,  which  he  has  revealed  from 
heaven,  is  at  best  useless  and  unnecessary  to  be  known  ?  What !  shall 
the  glorious  Creator  be  taught  by  you,  his  creature,  what  is  fit  to  be 
preached,  and  what  to  be  suppressed  ^  '  Is  the  adorable  God  so  very  de« 
fective  in  wisdom  and  prudence  as  not  to  know,  till  you  instruct  him, 
what  would  be  useful,  and  what  pernicious/  Or  could  not  he,  whose 
understanding  is  infinite,  foresee,  previous  to  his  i%velation  of  this  doc- 
trine, what  would  be  the  consequences  of  his  revealing  it,  till  those  con- 
sequences were  pdnted  out  by  you  ?  You  cannot,  you  dare  not  say  this. 
If,  then,  it  was  the  divine  pleasure  to  make  known  these  things  in  his 
word,  and  to  bid  his  messengers  publish  them  abroad,  and  to  leave  the 
consequences  of  tiieir  so  doing  to  the  wisdom  and  providence  of  Him 
in  whose  name  they  speak,  and  whose  message  they  declare  ;  who  art 
thou,  O  Erasmus,  that  thou  shouldst  reply  against  God,  and  say  to  the 
Almighty,  What  doest  thou  i  St.  Paul,  discoursing  of  God,  declareth 
peremptorily  '^  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth,"  and  again,  ^*  God,  willing 
to  show  his  wrath,"  &c.  And  the  apostle  did  not  write  this  to  have  it 
stifled  among  a  few  persons,  and  buried  in  a  corner,  but  wrote  it  to  the 
Christians  at  Rome  :  which  was  in  effect  bringing  this  doctrine  upon 
the  stage  of  the  whole  world,  stamping  a  univ&rsal  imfirimatur  ^pon 
it,  and  publishing  it  to  believers  at  large  throughout  the  earth.  What 
can  sound  harsher  in  the  ears  of  carnal  men  than  .those   words  of 
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Denmark  and  Norway  had  received  early  the  Lwdicran 
doctrine.  Christiem  11^  among  other  objects  m  his  way  to 
despotic  power,  wished  to  humble  the  clergy.    To  sap  the 


Christ,  **  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  choaen  K*  and  elsewhere,  **  I 
know  wham   )   have  chosen."    Now  these  and  similar  assertions  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  are  the  very  positions  which  yoo,  O  Erasmus, 
brand  as  u^^eless  and  hurtfuL    Yon  object,  if  these  things  are  so,  who 
will  amend  his  life  ?    I  answer,  without  the  Holy  Ghost  no  man  can 
amend  his  life  to  purpose.    Reformation  is  but  varnished  hypocrisy, 
unless  it  proceed  from  grace.    The  elect  and  truly  pious  are  amended 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  those  of  mankind  who  are  not  amended  by 
him  will  perish.    You  ask,  moreover,  who  will  dare  to  believe  himself 
a  favourite  of  heaven  ^    I  answer,  it  is  not  in  a  man*s  own  power  to 
believe  himself  such  upon  just  grounds,  till  he  is  enabled  from  abofe. 
But  the  elect  shall  be  so  enabled :   they  shall  be  enabled  to  believe 
themselves  to  be  what  indeed  they  are.    As  for  the  rest,  who  are  doc 
endued  with  faith,  they  shall  perish  raging  and  blaspheming,  as  yoo  do 
now.    But,  say  you,  these  doctrines  open  a  door  to  ungodliness.    I  an- 
swer, whatever  door  they  may  open  to  the  impious  and  profane,  yet 
they  open  a  door  of  righteousness  to  the  elect  and  holy,  and  shew  them 
the  way  to  heaven,  and  the  path  of  access  nnto  God.    Yet  yoo  woohl 
have  us  abstain  from  the  mention  of  these  grand  doctrines,  and  leave 
oor  people  in  the  dark  as  to  their  election  of  God.    The  conseqoenoe 
of  which  would  be,  that  every  man  would  bolster  himself  op  with  a 
delusive  hope  of  a  share  in  that  salvation  which  is  supposed  to  He  open 
to  all,  and  thus  genuine  humility  and  the  practical  fear  of  God  wouki 
be  kicked  out  of  doors.   This  would  be  a  pretty  way  indeed  of  stopping 
op  the  gap  Erasmus  complains  of !    Instead  of  chM»ing  op  the  door  of 
licentiousness,  as  is  falsely  pretended,  it  would  be  in  fact  opening  a 
gulf  into  the  nethermost  hell.    Still  you  urge,  where  is  either  the  oe- 
cessity  or  utility  of  preaching  predestination  ?    God  himself  teaches  It, 
and  commands  us  to  teach  it ;  and  that  is  answer  enough.   We  are  not 
to  arraign  the  Deity,  and  bring  the  motives  of  his  will  to  the  test  of 
human  scrutiny,  but  simply  to  revere  both  him  and  it.    He  who  alone 
is  all  wise  and  all  just  can  in  reality  (however  things  appear  to  as)  do 
wrong  to  no  man ;  neither  can  he  do  any  thing  unwisely  or  rashly. 
And  this  consideration  will  suffice  to  silence  all  the  objections  of  troly 
religious  persons.    However,  let  us  for  argument's  sake  go  a  step  &r> 
ther.    I  will  venture  to  assign,  over  and  above  two  very  Important 
reasons,  why  these  doctrines  should  be  publicly  taught  s  1st.  For  the 
humiliation  of  our  pride,  and  the  manifestation  of  divine  grace.    God 
hath  assuredly  promised  hife  favours  to  the  truly  homble.    By  the  truly 
humble  1  mean  those  who  are  endued  with  repentanoey  and  despair  of 
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foundation  of  then*  power,  he  invited  Reinard,  a  convert  of 
Carolostadt,  and  aftenrards  that  reformer  himself,  to  visit 
him.    These  laid  the  foundations  of  the  reformation  in  Den- 


saving  themselves :  for  a  man  can  never  be  said  to  be  truly  penitent 
and  humble,  tiii  he  is  made  to  know  that  his  salvation  is  not  suspended 
in  any  measure  whatever  on  his  own  strength,  machinations,  endea- 
vours, free-will,  or  works ;  but  entirely  depends  on  the  free  pleasure, 
purpose,  determination,  and  efficiency  of  another,  even  of  God  alone. 
Whilst  a  man  is  persuaded  that  he  has  it  in  his  own  power  to  contri- 
bute any  thing,  be  it  ever  so  little,  to  his  own  salvation,  he  remains  in 
carnal  confidence ;  he  is  not  a  self-despairer,  and  therefore  he  is  not 
duly  humbled  before  God  ;  so  far  from  it,  that  he  hopes  some  favour- 
able juncture  or  opportunity  will  oflcr,  when  he  may  be  able  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  the  business  of  his  salvation.    On  the  contrary, 
whoever  is  truly  convinced  (hat  the  whole  work  depends  singly  and 
absoltttely  on  the  will  of  God,  who  alone  is  the  author  and  finisher 
of  salvation,  such  a  person  despairs  oi  self-asnstance ;  be  renounces  his 
own  will  and  his  own  strength  ;  he  waits  and  prays  for  the  operation 
of  God :  nor  waits  and  prays  in  vain.    For  the  elect's  sake,  therefore, 
these  doctrines  are  to  be  preached  :  that  the  chosen  of  God  being  hum- 
bled by  the  knowledge  of  his  truths,  self  emptied  and  sunk  into  nothing 
as  it  were  in  his  presence,  may  be  saved  in  Christ  with  eternal  glory. 
This  then  is  one  inducement  to  the  publication  of  the  doctrine,  that 
the  penitent  may  be  made  acquainted  with  the  promise  of  grace,  and 
plead  it  in  prayer  to  God,  and  receive  it  as  their  own.  3d.  The  nature 
of  the  Christian  faith  requires  it.   Faith  has  to  do  with  things  not  seen. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  highest  degrees  of  faith,  stedfasily  to  believe  that 
God  is  infinitely  mereiibl,  though  he  saves  comparatively  few,  and 
condemns  so  many  ;  and  that  he  is  strictly  just,  though  of  his  own  will 
he  makes  such  numbers  of  mankind  necessarily  liable  to  damnation. 
Now  these  are  some  of  the  unseen  things  whereof  faith  is  the  evidence. 
Whereas,  was  it  in  my  power  to  comprehend  them,  or  clearly  to  make 
out  how  God  is  both  inviolably  just  and  infinitely  merciful,  notwith- 
standing the  display  of  wrath  and  seeming  inequality  in  his  dispensa- 
tions respecting  the  reprobate,  faith  would  have  little  or  nothing  to  do. 
But  now  since  these  matters  cannot  be  adequately  comprehended  by 
us  in  the  present  state  of  imperfection,  there  is  room  for  the  exercise 
of  faith.    The  truths,  therefore,  respecting  predestination  in   all  its 
branches  should  be  taught  and  published.    They,  no  less  than  the 
other  mysteries  of  Christian  doctrines,  being  proper  objects  of  foich  on 
the  part  of  God's  people."  ^ 

I'hese  extracts  are  the  roost  conclusive  proof  of  the  sentiments  of 
Luther.    No  theory  can  be  more  explicit ;  no  words  can  be  less  equi- 
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mark.  It  was  alike  favoured  by  his  successor,  and,  in  die 
course  of-a  few  years,  thie  final  change  was  accomplished, 
and  poper}',  root  and  branch,  overturned,  in  the  diet  of  Oden- 
see,  in  1529. 

An.  1527.  The  great  Gustavus  Vasa,  who,  from  the 
depths  of  Ihe  mines  of  Dalecarlia  rose  to  the  throne  of  Swe- 
den by  the  suffrages  of  his  countrymen, — not  only  rescued 
their  bodies  from  tyranny,  but  their  souls  from  the  more 
dreadful  bondage  of  popery.  During  this  conflict  with  the 
Panes  for  liberty,  two  noble  champions,  Olaus  Petri  and  his 
brother,  had  set  up  the  standard  of  truth  in  Sweden,  and  all 
men  flocked  to  it.  The  German  auxiliaries,  who  came  to  his 
help,  brought  also  the  Lutheran  faith  and  Bibles  with  them. 
And,  as  the  bitterest  enemies  of  their  country  were  found  in 
the  prelatical  order,  it  became  necessary  to  clip  the  wings 
of  their  ambition,  before  the  liberties  of  Sweden  could  be 
fixed  on  a  durable  basis.  Vasa,  whose  interest  exactly  coin- 
cided with  his  inclinations,  encouraged  with  all  his  influ- 
ence and  authority  these  zealous  reformers  :  and,  on  the  set- 
•  tlement  of  the  kingdom,,  the  fabric  of  popery  was  utterly  de- 
molished, and  a  purer  evangelical  establishment  fixed,  through 
the  labours  of  Olaus  and  his  colleagues. 

An.  1539.  The  great  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  the  an- 
cestor  of  the  kings  of  Prussia,  following  the  ei^ample  of  Lu- 
ther and  the  reformers,  took  to  himself  a  wife,  and  set  up 
the  Lutheran  profession  through  Prussia,  Magdeburg,  and 
the  dominions  which  he  possessed  in  the  North. 

In  France,  even  at  court,  many  of  the  nobility  espoused 
the  new  doctrines,  and  a  vast  multitude  embraced  the  pro- 
testant  faith,  notwithstanding  the  bitter  enmity  which  Francis 
I  is  said  to  have  expressed  against  it.  His  political  interests 
compelling  him  to  unite  sometimes  with  the  protestant  princes 
in  Germany,  they  engaged  him  to  a  momentary  reluctant  to- 


vocal.  It  is  admitted  that  the  doctrines  of  the  reformatioo  have  verf 
mach  gone  out  of  vogue  in  roost  of  the  protestant  churches,  but  that 
does  not  give  us  the  liberty  to  pot  a  meaning  upon  their  articlea  of 
£aith  the  very  reverse  of  what  they  were  intended  (o  convey. 
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leration  of  their  bre^ren  in  France.  But  his  connections 
with  the  pope,  and  his  own  inclinations,  oftener  led  him  to 
indulge  his  bigotry,  in  committing  the  protectants  to  die 
flames,  and  suppressing  the  profession  of  the  gospel  by  the 
most  atrocious  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression. 

Spain,  the  most  ignorant,  bigotted,  and  servile  to  the  Ro- 
man see,  was  penetrated  by  the  light  of  truth,  in  spite  of  all 
the  fires  of  inquisitors,  and  their  watchfulness  to  suppress 
the  first  approaches  of  what  Rome  called  heresy.  It. even 
passed  the  mountains,  and  spread  into  many  parts  of  Italy, 
but  obtained  no  legal  establishment  in  either. 

In  Switzerland  it  triumphed  in  many  cantons.  It  entered 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  Poland,  and  every  where  produced 
a  plenteous  harvest,  amidst  the  bitterest  persecutions  from 
the  ruling  powers  and  the  bloody  bishops,  whose  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  were  crowded  with  prosecutions,  and  their  prisons 
filled  with  confessors.  The  enemies  of  truth  and  godliness 
pretended  not  to  confine  themselves  to  the  Bible,  but  every 
where  had  recourse  to  torments,  racks,  and  gibbets,  to  check 
the  course  of  what  they  called  heresy .  The  church  of  Rome 
tottered  from  its  foundation.  Nothing  but  the  strong  arm  of 
power,  and  die  interest  which  the  rich  and  proud  had  in 
maintaining  its  usurpations,  propped  up  the  trembling  fabric. 

In  England,  the  great  work  of  reformation  originated  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner.  Henry  VIII,  after  a  long  solici- 
tation at  Rome  for  a  sentence  of  divorce^  from  his  queen 
Catherine,  in  order  to  marry  Anna  BuUeyn,  wearied  with  the 
duplicity  of  the  pope,  threw  oiF  the  papal  authority  altoge- 
ther. The  pope  had  solemnly  promised  the  king  of  France, 
that  if  Henry  would  send  his  submission  to  the  holy  see,  he 
would  sanction  the  divorce,  especially  as  all  the  universities 
had  concurred  in  their  suffrage  of  the  unlawfulness  of  the 
king's  marriage  with  his  brother's  widow.  But  as  she  was 
the  near  relation  of  the  emperor,  and  her  cause  warmly 
espoused  by  him,  the  pope,  who  dreaded  the  emperor's  re- 
sentment, and  had  promised  him  to  support  the  queen,  was 
in  the  most  unhappy  dilemma.  Clement  cared  neither  about 
the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  the  marriage,  and  had  as 
litde  thought  about  religion  in  the  matter  as  the  king  had  of 
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conscience,  notwithstanding  all  his  prqfended  scruples :  but, 
pushed  hard  by  the  imperialists,  he  pronounced  the  fatal  sen- 
tence of  the  Validity  of  the  marriage,  with  the  dire  threats  of 
anathemas  if  the  king  was  refractory.  The  pope  durst  not 
retract  for  fear  of  die  emperor ;  and  Henry  was  a  man  of 
too  violent  a  temper  to  be  thus  thwarted.  He  withdrew 
himself,  therefore,  and  his  kingdom  wholly  from  the  papal 
dominion,  and  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  Rome,  which  his 
parliament  confirmed :  and  conferred  on  their  monarch  the 
supremacy  in  church  as  well  as  state.  But  it  must^ot  be 
imagined  that  Henry  became  a  protestant  by  ceasing  to  be  a 
papist.  He  was  exactly  the  same  unprincipled  tyrannical 
despot  as  before. 

The  hope  with  which  Henry  VIII  had  inspired  the  pro- 
testants  was  greatly  disappointed.  He  had  separated  from 
the  pope,  but  not  from  popery.  The  cause  of  truth  durst  not 
lift  up  its  head.  The  iron  rod  of  power  held  down  every  bold 
spirit  which  presumed  to  dispute  the  king's  supremacy  or  in- 
fallibility. Yet  the  authority  of  the  clergy  was  greatly  re- 
duced, and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Tyndal  contri- 
buted to  open  men's  eyes,  and  wonderfully  spread  the  light 
of  truth.  The  number  of  ministers  and  people  who  had 
embraced  the  evangelical  doctrines  was  great:  and  some 
of  them  fell  victims  to  episcopal  persecution,  and  died  in 
flames. 

The  death  of  this  inhuman  and  capricious  monarch  opened 
a  more  pleasing  prospect.  Edward  VI,  his  son,  though  very 
young,  had  drunk  deeply  into  the  principles  of.the  reforma- 
tion, under  the  tuition  of  the  faithful  Cranmer,  who,  during 
his  reign,  chiefly  guided  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  filled  the 
sees  with  men  of  singlilar  zeal  and  piety,  as  Ridley,  Lati- 
mer, and  others.  A  short  reign  of  felicity  to  the  protestant 
cause  was  succ  ecded  by  the  accession  of  the  bloody  Mary. 
Yet,  the  cause  of  truth  had  so  firmly  fixed  itself  in  the  land, 
that  all  the  fires  kindled  in  Smithfield,  at  Oxford,  or  else- 
where, were  insufficient  to  consume  the  seed  of  the  faithful, 
though  they  destroyed  many  great  and  eminent  individuals. 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  were  consigned  to  the 
flames,  but  their  blood  produced  a  plenteous  increase. 
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Maiy  iira6«  bigot  «p<he  po|Mth  paitgr.  She  thoufjlit  to 
avenge  Iwr  mother's  quanwk  kjr  saorifickig  e^very  prgftestant 
to  lier  rasemnients,  but  (tfie  reforaiation  faftd  taien  siKh  root 
86  not  to  be  eradicated.  Tbou^  the  chief  mea  in  chmrch  and 
state  were  generally  swayed  4^  their  inftereetstoenibraoe  <he 
cowrdy  religion,  «  tioible  amy  of  martyrs,  biflfco{i0,  prieals, 
and  ta^ett,  chose  rather  to  die  for  Christ,  ^an  commit  ido- 
lairy  and  coimteoatice  supepsfkion.  On  the  termination  of 
Maty's  short  bnt  faloody  reign,  the  crown,  in  15 SS^  devolved 
on  £lizaboth,  the  daog^yter  of  the  unhiq>py  B<Aeyn.  She  in- 
hcpriled  a  portion  of  her  mother's  goodness  and  protestant* 
ism,  dioiigh  nsised  with  a  grealer  measure  of  her  fethei^s 
despotism. 

The  Scotch,  aiwayif  warlilce,  and  men  of  acute  minds,  had 
many  of  Aom  returned  from  the  foreign  countries  where  die 
neformation  had  been  ineroduced,  imd  brought  to  their  na- 
tive Jand  the  hooka  and  tenets  of  the  reformers.  Long  had 
the  tnidi  otruggled  against  the  power  and  craft  of  popish  ty- 
ranny, and  many  a  martyr  and  many  a  confessor  consented 
to  go  to  prioon  and  to  deadi  rather  than  abjure  the  faith  once 
d^vered  to  the  taints.  No  m<Hiarch  had  yet  attempted  to 
break  the  yoke,  <and  4lie  priesthood  was  triumphant  tiH  the 
iotrepid  Knox  arose,  rude  as  the  bleak  dimate  which  gave 
him  binb.  Hnviog  formed  the  strictest  friendship  with  Cd- 
vin,  at  Geneva,  and  adopted  all  his  opinions  respecting 
dfaurch  govenHnent,  he  retained  to  his  native  land,  and, 
widi  his  rough  eloquetice,  and  a  hardihood  that  knew  no 
foar,  he  hore  down  idl  opposition,  overturned  the  whole  po« 
pish  hierarchy,  and  established  the  presbyterian  government 
in  its  stead,  to  whidh  Ae  church  of  Scotland  stiB  adheres. 

The  Belgic  provinces  early  received  ihe  Jight  of  gospel 
refomMrtioB,  wad  none  suiered  more  severely  for  their  ad- 
here«K:e  to  the  foith  than  the  inhabitants  of  that  afflicted 
country.  The  <>bdurate  higot  Phifip  resolved  to  extirpate  all 
who  refosod  subjection  to  Rome.  The  bloody  inquisition 
was  set  up  in  the  provinces,  and  the  more  cruel  duke  of  Alva, 
his  general,  poured  out  the  protestant  blood  as  water  on 
every  side.  Revolt  against  this  oppressive  dominion  rent 
the  provinces  in  twain.    A  part  defied  their  enemies,  and 
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nunttdned  their  liberties,  and  triuinphed  at  last  orer  their 
persecutors.  The  Dutch  republic,  imder  the  famous  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  stood  as  hi^  in  majesty  against  the  hum- 
bled Spaniard  as  th^  were  distinguished  for  the  purity  of 
their  religious  faith  and  practice. 

Spain  and  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy  had  received 
some  rays  of  the  light  of  reformation.  The  very  doctoca 
brought  by  Charles  V  to  combat  Luther,  caught  the  fire  bom 
his  lips,  and  carried  back  to  their  country  the  heresy  they 
came  to  subdue.  But  there  the  bigoted  monarchs  and  super- 
stitious clergy  fiercely  set  all  their  enpnes  at  work  to  sup* 
press  the  hated  innovations,  and,  after  torrents  of  bloodshed 
by  martyrs  innumerable,  tortures,  racks,  and  gibbets  sue* 
ceeded  in  extinguishing  the  flame,  llie  light  of  truth  was 
put  out,  and  obscure  darkness  has  tiiere  reigned  ever  since 
with  debasing  superstition  beyond  that  of  any  other  country. 
In  Portugal  the  same  steps,  under  the  same  monarch,  pto-^ 
duced  the  same  miserable  effect,  to  the  utter  subveruoo  of 
all  gospel  grace  and  truth. 

The  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy  shared  neariy  the  same 
fate,  and,  though  Naples  would  not  admit  the  inquisition,  die 
persecution  of  the  reformers  was  equally  inveterate.  The 
brave  Ochino  and  the  excellent  Peter  Martyr  exerted  their 
'  zeal  and  eloquence  not  quite  in  vain,  but  without  being  able 
to  effect  a  national  change. 

Through  all  regions  under  papal  jurisdiction,  every  eflbrt 
of  craft  and  cruelty  was  employed,  and,  from  the  Alps  to  tiie 
extremity  of  Calabria,  the  name  of  prptestant  was  extermi- 
nated. 

At  the  close  of  the  sixteentii  century,  die  account  between 
protestants  and  papists  in  Europe  stood  tiius :  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Brandenburg,  Pmsua,  Eng^d,  Scodand, 
Ireland,  Holland,  all  protestant  governments.  Italy,  ipmn, 
Portugal,  the  Belgic  provinces  under  the  Spanish  yoke,  all 
papal.  Germany,  widi  its  vast  dependencies,  divided  and 
nearly  poised  in  interest  between  bodi ;  in  some  protestantism 
was  tolerated,  in  others  persecuted.  Switzerland  divided,  but 
die  preponderating  weight  and  greater  numbers  pixitestant. 
France,  more  than  once  on  the  equilibrium,  ready  to  change 
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itM  dominant  religioii ;  and  at  last  returning  to  the  house  of 
bondage,  though  with  milUons  of  its  inhabitants  firm  in  the 
proteatant  faith. 

The  numbers  were  still  on  the  side  of  the  catholics,  and 
their  union  under  one  visible  head  was  greatly  in  their  fa- 
vour, whilst  the  protestants  quickly  separated  into  two  great 
bodies,  besides  other  subdivisions.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor* 
way,  and  the  far  larger  part  of  the  German  empire,  followed 
the  Augsburg  confesuon,  whilst  the  British  islands,  Holland, 
Switzeiiand,  Geneva,  France,  and  several  states  of  Ger- 
asany,  adopted  the  confiession  of  faith  which  hath  since  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  reformed  or  Calvimstic. 

The  general  conflict  which  now  agitated  the  Christian 
world  contributed  exceedingly  to  excite  enquiry  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge.  Never  was  there  a  more  vivid  light 
of  learning  displayed,  and  the  number  of  men  of  the  first  abi* 
Uties  was  uncommonly  great.  Every  where  seminaries  and 
universities  were  endowed,  erected,  or  enlarged,  and  the 
number  of  students  was  immense.  The  mode  of  tuition 
also  in  all  protestant  countries  became  amazingly  improved ; 
smd  #11  the  sciences  as  well  as  theology  were  placed  on  a  bet- 
ter footing. 

The  immense  impressions  of  ancient  classical  writings, 
through  the  indefistigable  labour  of  editors,  and  the  happy  ' 
invention  of  printmg,  widely  disseminated  knowledge,  and 
exdted  a  great  love  of  learning  through  all  tiie  nations,  espe- 
pecially  tiiose  which  were  reformed.  Science  of  every  sort 
was  eagerly  cultivated,  but  biblical  knowledge  in  particular 
was  pursued  witii  pre-eminent  avidity.  Not  only  was  the 
BiUe  in  every  hand  in  the  native  tongue  of  its  multiplied 
readers,  but  the  comments  and  expositions  of  it  by  the  re- 
formers  were  so  able  and  judicious,  as  to  conljinue  to  attract 
tbe  attention  of  many  theological  students  of  the  present  day. 
The  Comment  of  Luther  on  the  Epistie  to  the  Galatians  is 
an  enduring  monument  of  sound  divinity  and  biblical  erudi- 
tion ;  and  die  Institutes  of  Calvin  are  equally  admirable  for 
their  argument  as  for  their  latini^.  Calvin  and  Shakspeare 
were  nearly  cot^mporaries ;  for  the  death  of  the  one  and  the 
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Wth  ol  tKe  other  weire  onljr  ten  yean  asunder,  anAAcyholfa 
were  pre-eminent  in  Aeiir  respective  lines. 

In  Europe,  scarcely  any  people  now  reniaioclh|lvber  had 
iKyt  assumed  the  outward  profession  of  dMirtJawkfj^  EVen 
im  Finland  and  Lapland,  tUnly  scattered  amidst  their  moMf 
aK>nnt»iis  and  ererfanting  snows,  die  kifaabftaasi  received 
bouk  some  zeakus  Swedish  asisBionssm  tbe  gospA  Hght. 
Bvt  it  is  feared  that  seversd  coaitiaratf  in  henthentsat  onsothst 
day*  In  these  inhospitable  regione  mstg^  and  witchcrsft 
havtf  taken  their  kst  reftige* 

But  the  discoveries  made  in  hodi  die  Indies  opened  a  new 
and  extensive  field  far  the  propi^txon  of  the  gospel.  Tlie 
Spaniards  and  PortngneaCy  eager  ter  extend  the  psde  of  pope- 
ry, as  well  as  their  own  dominion,  not  only  used  itv,  sword^ 
and  the  inqubition,  as  means  for  that  purpose,  but  eidhned 
nndei'  their  tnbskmary  banners  regiments  of  friats.  Hack  and 
white,  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  and,  above  all  die  rest, 
die  newly  instituted  and  more  specious  oompony  of  Jesuits* 
These  penetrated  into  the  depths  of  America,  Africa,  and 
Asia,  and  endeavoured  to  erect  the  bmnser  of  die  cross  in 
China  and  Japan.  Nor  were  their  labours  without  thf  ^ 
pearance  of  vast  success  :  but  the  religion  which  they  tau^ 
was  far  reasoved  from  the  thith  as  it  is  in  Jeans.  The  me- 
diods  these  men  punned  tended  much  more  to  make  HbA 
eipks  to  themselves  and  the  pontiffs  of  Rome,  dian  to  form 
dm  mind  to  dm  reception  of  evangelical  truth,  or  die  heart  to 
die  love  and  service  of  a  reconciled  God*  The  2eal  of  these 
apostles,  fiercely  as  it  bunsed  to  make  converts  to  their  opin* 
ions,  burned  more  fiercely  in  inquisitorial  flames  agaisBt  alt 
who  wished  to  worship  God  in  the  way  they  called  heresy* 

TVhen  die  reformation  beeame  estabfisbed,  the  difiMnt 
nadons  professing  the  Christian  name  divided.  Three  great 
bodies,  each  ekiiming  to  be  the  tme  chmh,  composed  the 
Christian  world.  The  most  ancient,  the  Greek  church ;  the 
more  modem,  dia  Latin,  or  western  chorch  i  and  the  iart 
vast  rent  made  from  it  is  now  called  die  protestant  chnrch. 

The  Gfeek  church,  die  eldest  bmnch  of  Christianity,  stiO 
sufasiscs,  Aongh  reduced  by  the  Mahomemn  power  to  the 
lowest  distress  and  deprived  of  all  its  former  splendour. 
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After  the  taking  of  Coifstantisople^  the  gbry  ^  her  patviarch 
jbdedy  and  his  domiaioD  was  reduced.  Rusftia,  the  pveseiit 
chief  otesftber  of  his  eooimunion^  has  loag  withdrawn  herself 
from  his  obedience,  and  ia  governed  by  her  own  patriarch, 
mho  acknowkdges.no  dependence  on  ConBtaatinople.  The 
very  abised  state  of  the  Greeks,  their  ignorance  and  super- 
sdtion,  renders  their  history  little  interesting  where  the  ol>- 
ject  is  the  enquiry  into  the  living  churchy 

The  right  arm  of  popish  power  and  dominion  was  cut  off 
fay  the  reforasation.  Every  attempt  to  regain  their  lost  au- 
thority has  proved  abortive*  Though  many  effcMrts  have  been 
nade  to  heal  the  deadly  wound,  it  remains  incurable. 

Yet  the  pontifical  see  remained  eminent  in  power,  wealth, 
and  dignity,  and  lorded  it^  though  not  with  such  despotic 
power  as  before,  over  the  nations  under  its  obedience. 

The  OMynarchs  of  Europe  gained  greatly  by  the  refbrasa- 
tion.  The  fulminations  of  the  pontifical  see  lost  their  efficar 
cy.  As  the  pontiff  could  proceed  no  longer  in  the  way  of 
open  war,  it  became  more  needful  to  provide  secret  but  migh- 
ty agents  to  prop  up  the  pillars  of  their  tottering  throne. 
Auxiliaries  were  wanted  who  should  unite  learnings  zeal, 
and  genius  with  devoted  submission  to  Rome  and  her  pon- 
tifis ;  whose  abiliues  might  introduce  them  bto  the  cabinets 
of  mooarcha  as  confessors  ^  whose  science  naigbt  dispel  igpo^ 
rMiC9  from  the  schools ;  and  whose  unlimited  obedience 
nii|^  render  them,  in  the  c^Mictty  of  missionaries^  proper 
tools  to  spread  the  Roman  supremacy  through  the  old  world 
and  die  new.  Such  were  found  in  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Loy- 
ola was  their  founder,  in  1550,  and  the  Roman  see  adopted 
them  with  cordial  affection  as  its  devoted  satdlites,  imposing 
on  them,  among  other  coaunon  vows  of  obedience,  poverty, 
and  chastity,  an  additional  engageoaent,  ^^  to  hasten  wit^ut 
heMtation  to  any  part  of  the  earthy  and  £ar  any  purpose  which 
the  pontiff  should  enjoin  them.''  For  this  end  a  choice  se- 
lection was  made  of  the  most  ingentons,  the  most  learned, 
and  the  best  skilled  in  mechyiic  arts^  as  weU  as  mathema- 
tics, pmnting,  and  philosophy. 

The  accommodatmg  numners  of  this  new  lonier,  dudr 
Itfofound  dissimulation,  their   artful  insinuation  into  the 
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courts  of  princes  and  the  secrets  of  men,  their  penetratiflo 
in  the  discovery  of  the  best  means  of  eflPecting  their  purposes^ 
and  their  easiness  in  relaxing  the  severity  of  penance  and 
morak,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  penitent,  soon  procured 
them  a  general  preference,  llie  favour  of  Rome,  but  much 
more  their  own  policy  and  cunning,  preserved  and  increased 
the  credit  of  the  order,  and,  by  their  activity  and  artifice, 
they  supported  and  enl^ged  the  bounds  qf  the  papal  juris* 
diction. 

A  variety  of  other  orders  arose,  all  professing  to  revive 
the  ancient  sanctity  of  manners,  and  to  exhibit  a  purer  model 
than  the  debased  state  of  the  monastic  orders  and  the  clergy 
in  general  afforded.  This  decline  was  a  favourite  topic  of 
the  reformers.  Indeed  their  rebukes  roused  the  wh^e  sa* 
cerdotal  tribe  to  a  greater  decency  of  cotiduct.  The*  clergy 
put  on  a  &ce  of  gravity,  external  sobriety,  and  seriousness, 
and  the  different  orders  entered  upon  various  reforms. 

So  far  indeed  the  church  of  Rome  itself  highly  profited  by 
the  reformation.  The  honour  of  their  vocation,  and  the  de- 
sire to  remove  the  reproaches  of  the  Lutherans,  produced 
much  more  beneficial  effects  than  all  the  canons  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent.  Nor  did  the  same  cause  less  operate  in  stimu- 
lating them  to  excel  in  literature,  wherein  the  Jesuits  s^t  an 
admirable  example.  IndefiitigaUe  in  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
they  became  the  preceptors  to  others  in  all  polite  liteirature 
as  well  as  theological  learning.  Hence  the  Romish  church 
furnished  a  host  of  men  high  in  reputation  for  attainments  in 
science  of  every  kind.  They  were  as  much  indebted  to  the 
reformation  for  the  revival  of  literature  as  for  the  amendment 
of  their  morals.  Yet  this  amendment  was  more  visible  among 
the  inferior  than  the  superior  clergy. 

An.  1545*  The  council  of  Trent  had  assembled  to  ascer* 
tain  the  doctrines,  restore  the  discipline,  and  correct  the  man^ 
ners  of  the  church ;  but  the  remedies  it  applied  were  ineffec« 
tual.  Though  the  papal  power  swayed  all  the  deliberationsi 
and  the  legates  dictated  the  decrees  of  this  body,  still  the 
popes  arrogated  to  themselves  the  sole  right  of  intepreting 
diem.  The  result  of  the  labours  of  this  council  was  the  main* 
tsnimce  of  the  despotic  power  of  the  Roman  prelate,  and  th<^ 
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confirmation  of  all  past  abuses  with  the  addition  of  many 
more.  Its  decrees  were  admitted  only  partially  in  some 
states,  and  with  modifications  and  salvos  in  others.  Nor  did 
its  determinations  put  an  end  to  tiie  disputes  of  catholics 
among  themselves.  Their  boasted  unity  of  doctrine  was  very 
weak  indeed  ;  and  the  reproach  cast  on  the  protestants,  and 
which  they  deserved  for  their  religious  disputes,  was  equally 
as  applicable  to  tiie  papists.  Franciscans  against  Domini- 
cans,  and  Thomists  against  Scotists,  maintained  unceasing 
batde.  The  bishops  contended  for  their'divine  right  and  ju- 
risdiction against  the  pope,  who  denied  them  both  but  as  fa- 
vours of  tiie  holy  see.  The  powerand  jurisdiction  of  the  see 
of  Rome,  the  subjects  of  the  catholic  church,  the  nature,  ne- 
cessity, and  efficacy  of  grace,  the  principles  of  morals,  the 
operation  of  the  sacraments,  the  best  jnode'of  Christian  in- 
struction :  these  and  many  other  points  were  disputed  with 
abundant  acrimony. 

The  council  of  Trent  made  no  alteration  in  rites  and  ce- 
remonies. Idolatry,  images,  relics,  and  fraud,  maintained 
their  ground.  Where  the  protestants  were  numerous,  or  their 
proiftimity  made  more  circumspection  needful,  the  more  of- 
fensive acts  of  idolatry,  and  the  grosser  frauds  were  avoided. 
But  io  the  more  priest-ridden  catholic  countries,  such  as  Ita- 
ly, Spain,  Portu^,  and  their  colonies,  there  superstition  con- 
tinued to  reign  triumphant. 

The  BiUe  was  one  of  the  forbidden  books,  which  the  peo- 
ple might  not  consult  without  permission.  And  no  man  must 
comment  on  the  scriptures,  ev^  in  private,  in  any  way  dif- 
ferent from  the  language  of  the  church,  nor  print  without  a 
license.  The  key  of  knowledge  was  reserved  by  the  popes  in 
their  own  custody. 

The  state  of  pure  religion  in  a  church  where  godliness 
consisted  iii  implicit  obedience  to  the  holy  see,  and  exact  at- 
tention to  the  formularies  of  devotion,  the  performance  of 
penance,  and  the  purchase  of  indulgences,  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived. Yet  i^e  must  not  suppose  that  the  whole  body  was 
destitute  of  the  life  of  Christianity.  The  writings  of  some  of 
their  divines  show  that  they  cultivated  the  religion  of  the 
heart.     But  these  were  few  and  hidden  :  in  silence  and  re- 
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tirement  they  avoided  obaerration,  and  diefefere  eaeapedthe 
charge  of  heresy,  which  wodd  have  certaialy  fiuteaed  upon 
them  if  they  had  not  heea  content  «o  keep  dieir  rdigion  to 
themselves. 

In  the  church  reformed  fbooi  the  errors  of  popery,  we 
find  much  to  lament,  and  much  to  .condemn.  Yet  thene  a«b« 
sisted  the  living  body  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion. 

The  body  of  protestanta  m4io  aeporated  from  the  Romish 
communion  may  be  comprised  under  three  grand  divisions^ 
the  Lutherans,  die  Calvinists,  and  the  heterodox,  or  such  aa 
departed  from  their  brethren  in  those  articles  of  fiuth  vhich 
both  the  others  had  laid  do«m  as  fundamental  and  eaaential 
to  salvation. 

1.  The  Lutheran  Church. 

The  great  reformer  Luther  left  his  name  as  the  vsaxk  of 
union  in  that  church,  wtiich  was  in  a  pecnliar  mannfr  indebt- 
ed to  his  hl)ourB.    The  leading  principle  of  the  refarmatBon 

'  is,  that  the  Bible  alone  oontaias  the  reUgion  of  piritnmmti^ 
which  every  man  is  to  read  and  oonsider,  and  dience  alone  to 

;  draw  all  the  articles  of  his  faith  and  practice :  andootbingta 
binding  upon  the  conscience  bnt  what  is  deaiiy  nevealed  in, 

/  or  necessarily  deducible  from,  die  acriptures.  These  are 
generally  admitted  principles ;  but  the  protesUart  churches 
have  severally  differed  in  the  application  of  aomn  of  them, 
and  manifested  a  most  blameafale  bigotry  and  sevierity  to* 
words  their  brethren,  in  enforcing  their  own  interpretations  of 
the  scripture. 

To  maintain  nearer  onion  of  sentiment  and  worship  among 
themselves,  each  church  had  adopted  particular  oonfessions 
and  formularies. 

The  Lutheran  doctrine  is  avowed  ao  be  comprised  in  the 
Augaiburg  confession.  The  leading  doctrines  an  it  are  the 
true  and  essential  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God ;  his  snbstitu* 
tion  and  vicarious  sacrifice ;  and  the  necessity,  freeness,  and 
efficacy  of  iHvine  grace  upon  the  human  heart. 

With  respect  to  the  government  of  the  church,  its  rites, 
ceremonies,  and  foim  of  worship,  a  discreet  latitude  is  alow- 
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td:  Aft  theological  scioicc  wan  peculiarly  pursued,  nuamj  emi- 
nent expositors  of  scripture  appeared,  none  more  esteemed 
than' the  great  reformer  himself.  Tj\e  doctrines  of  absolute 
predestination,  irresistible  grace,  and  human  impotence,  were 
by  him  aUy  defended. 

The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faitjh  alone  never  had  a 
clearer  exporitor  than  Luther ;  he  adhered  to  the  plain  and 
literal  sense  of  the  scripture,  and  contended  that  it  was  to 
be  alwdys  followed  in  preference  to  allegorical  and  fapciful 
interpretations.  His  morals  were  as  pure  as  his  doctrines 
were  evangelical. 

Whatever  faults  men  were  pleased  to  find  with  LuAer's 
doctrine  on  the  points  above  mentioned  when  he  was  dead, 
none  of  his  followers  murmured  disapprobation  whilst  he  was 
alive.  As  to  die  nature  of  the  eucharist,  Carolostadt  dissent- 
ed from  him.  In  the  rest  they  were  unanimous.  Luther 
was  a  sharp  disputant,  and  hardly  brooked  opposition.  The 
summit  of  eoMnence  to  which  he  was  deservedly  advanced, 
tempted  him  to  treat  those  who  differed  from  him  with  too 
mudh  asperity.  He  was  a  man  of  vehement  spirit ;  the  times 
were  rude  ;  and  differences  of  opinion  were  not  met  with  the 
candour  and  politeness  of  more  modern  days.  He  was  a  man 
of  like  passions  with  other  sinners,  exposed  to  peculiar  pro- 
I'ocatiotis,  and  of  a  temper  naturally  irascible.  Let  those  who 
blame  him  avoid  his  mistakes,  and  imitate  his  excellencies. 

In  the  Lutheran  church  were  found  men  great  in  erudition 
and  piety.  But  the  multitude  were  only  simple  believers. 
The  generality  of  clergy  in  every  established  church  enter  it 
as  a  profession,  and  are  too  like  their  fellows  in  all  worldly 
pursuits  and  human  passions.  The  faithful  and  really  godly, 
who  regard  their  work  as  their  wages,  are  every  where  com- 
paratively few.  The  living  members  of  Christ's  body  within 
the  Ludieran  pale  in  that  day  were  many  and  glorious.  At 
the  first  dawn  of  reformation,  strict  piety  was  universally  cul- 
tivated among  the  professors :  but  declensions  early  crept  in 
with  a  peaceable  establishment,  and  when  they  were  no  longer 
under  the  cross,  a  departure  from  truth  and  purity  presently 
appeared.  Before  the  close  of  the  century,  Mosheim  ac- 
knowledges, that  ^^  the  manners  of  tlie  Lutherans  were  re- 
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markably  depraved,  that  multitudeB  offended  the  puUic  bjr 
audacious  irregularities ;  that  discipline  vanished  either 
through  the  carelessness  or  impotence  of  the  clerical  arm.'^ 
And  those  who  distinguished  themselves  from  their  brethren, 
by  deadness  to  the  world,  heavenly-mindedness,  and  spiritu- 
ality of  conversation,  gained  a  name  of  peculiarity  that  aepa- 
rated  them  from  their  fellows,  and  were  content  to  bear  a  tes- 
timony by  their  lives  and  labours  to  a  kingdom  neitha:  Lu- 
theran nor  Calvinist  exclusively,  but  consisting  in  righteous- 
ness, and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

II.  Of  the  Churches  called  Reformed^  or  CahinUtic. 

The  name  of  protestants  equally  applied  to  all  dissenters 
from  the  church  of  Rome.  As  these  separated  into  different 
communities,  they  were  distinguished  by  different  denomina- 
tions. The  several  churches  which  adopted  the  sentiments  of 
Calvin  generally  bore  his  name,  as  the  Lutherans  that  of  their 
great  reformer.  The  Calvinistic  churches,  though  united  in 
the  confession  of  the  same  fundamental  articles  of  faitii,  were 
formed  on  very  different  models,  and  chiefly  foHowed  the 
several  forms  of  government  which  subsisted  in  the  countries 
where  the  reformation  prevailed,  and  the  different  views 
which  the  rUlers  in  different  nations  entertained  of  the  most 
scriptural  church  order.  The  greater  body  adopted  the  ma» 
del  of  th^  Helvetic  churches,  and  especially  of  Geneva,  where 
Ciih^in  presided,  and  had  a  chief  influence  over  all  those  of  the 
reformed  profession.  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  Scot- 
land, Holland,  and  all  the  foreign  Calvinistic  churches  erect- 
ed the  form  of  government  in  which  a  parity  of  rank  was 
established  among  the  ministers  themselves.  Yet  this  esta- 
blishment was  not  exactly  similar  in  any  two  churches  who 
held  the  same  confession  of  faith,  and  maintained  in  the  gene- 
ral outline  the  same  form  of  discipline  and  government. 

The  churches  of  England  and  Ireland  chose  to  retainispis- 
copacy  in  their  government,  as  in  their  apprehension  more 
congenial  with  monarchical  government  and  primitive  prac- 
tice, whilst  in  all  the  great  articles  of  faith  they  held  with 
their  foreign  brethren,  and  maintained  communion  with  them. 
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In  ccren^oiim,  the  refenqed  churches  differed  gretdy. 
The  first  and  great  reformer  Zuinglius,  who  began  before 
Luther  his  bold  attack  on  popery,  carried  his  reform  far  be- 
yond him.  Whilst  Luther  toleratecl  images,  tapers,  altars, 
exorcism,  and  auricular  confession,  Zuinglius  swept  all  the 
trappings  of  superstition  away,  reducing  the  worship  to  the 
standard  of  utmost  simplicity,  divested  alike  of  garb  or  orna- 
ment. The  other  churches  have  admitted  some  ceremonies, 
jthe  episcopal  churches  the  most,  as  more  conformed  to  the 
dignity  of  the  hierarchy. 

Different  opinions  also  prevailed  among  the  reformed 
churches  respecting  the  eucharist,  the  connection  between  the 
church  and  state,  the  subjects  and  mode  of  bapdsm,  and 
other  matters  of  minor  consequence;  but  the  great  point 
which  distinguished  Calvin*  and  his  adherents  from  others 


*  CaWin  was  a  native  of  Pieardy- '  He  was  intended  for  the  church, 
bat,  in  compliance  with  his  Other's  wishes,  apptied  himself  to  the  law* 
The  reignlnfp  eootrofersies  early  engaged  his  attention.  He  read  Xbm 
scriptures  with  the  greatest  solemnity  and  diligence,  and- no  sooner  ex- 
amined than  he  embraced  the  doctrines  of  trtith,  which  he  adorned  by  a 
conversation  the  most  exemplary,  and  promoted  with  an  eloquence  that 
eharmed  the  ear,  whilst  it  carried  conytction  to  the  heart.  His  mental 
powers  were  great,  his  diligence  indefatigable,  his  erudition  equal  to  the 
first  of  that  age,  his  style  perspicuous  and  admirably  pure.  Aa  a  miniater 
of  the  sanctuary,  as  a  professor  of  divinity,  his  labours  were  immense. 
Tet  in  the  zenith  of  his  power  his  annual  income  was  less  than  120  dolUrs. 
His  morals  were  strictly  exemplary,  his  piety  fervent,  his  zeal  against  of- 
fenders in  doctrine  or  manners  rigid.  He  had  much  opposition  to  eucomu 
ter,  but  he  subdued  it  by  persevering  ardour  and  dignity  of  conduct.  Hit 
influence  at  Geneva  was  great*  and  he  was  looked  up  to  by  the  reformed 
as  their  oracle.  Every  where  his  name  was  mentioned  with  reverence* 
Tenacious  in  point  of  doctrine,  he  met  a  host  of  opponents  who  rejected 
the  system  of  unconditional  decrees*  Controversy  sharpened  his  spirit, 
and  he  is  accused  of  abusing  his  power  and  influence  in  acta  of  oppression 
towards  his  adversaries.  The  sufferings  of  Gruet,  Bolsec,  Castalio,  Ochi- 
nua,  but  particularly  of  Servetus,  put  to  death  by  the  Genevan  magistratea 
lor  his  Socinian  opinions,  have  brought  an  odium  on  Calvin*s  name  as  hav- 
ing instigated  them  to  such  acts  of  violence,  or  at  least  not  having  exerted 
the  authority  which  he  was  known  to  possess  to  prevent  the  shedding  d 
blood.     If  this  is  a  just  charge,  let  the  i«proach  rest  upon  him. 
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who  separated  from  the  church  of  Rome  vaspecled  fhtdtatts 
of  God,  and  their  consequences  on  the  everiasdng  state  of 
men,  as  flowing  from  his.  own  sovereign  pleasure  and  wilL 
Nothing  that  Calvin  advanced  was  stronger  than  IaAct  had 
previously  maintained  on  the  subject  of  predestinoidon  and 
grace,  die  impotence  of  the  human  will  to  good,  and  the  ut- 
ter corruption  of  our  fallen  nature.  But,  after  his  deccMe, 
the  Lutherans  in  general  departed  from  lihe  tenets  of  their 
great  refdrmer  to  the  semi-Pelagian  systeni  of  jBO'K>geiBtioo. 
Against  this  the  Genevan  aposde,  ably  seconded  by  hlalopl- 
leagnes,  Beea,  Zanchius,  and  others,  strongly  contended,  and 
supported  the  system  since  called  the  Calvinistic  with  aach 
force  of  argument,  that  it  was  universally  adopted  through 
all  the  reformed  churches,  and  became  their  <Uacriflnii«tiBg 
feature. 

The  predestinarian  sentiments  contained  in  these  formulas 
of  the  reformed  churches  have  since  been  attacked  by  men 
of  the  greatest  learning,  and  the  result  is,  that  for  a  consid- 
erable time  past  many  of  the  teachers  and  people  in  the  re- 
formed churches  have  been  departing  farther  and  faidier  from 
the  free  grace  and  predestinarian  system,  and  yet  these  doc* 


However  dftngerout  ttich  opmioni  may  be  to  the  souls  of  men,  the  right 
of  any  penid  Inflictions  for  them,  and  much  more  the  justioe  oTpattiBg  aoy 
man  to  death  on  that  account,  it  now  universally  denied.  But  the  rights 
of  conscience  were  as  little  understood  in  that  day  by  the  protestants  as  the 
papists.  These  charges,  if  true,  are  the  foulest  blot  in  Calvin's  otherwise 
fan*  escutcheon-  The  spirit  of  the  times  seems  no  exculpation  for  violating 
the  dictate  of  the  word  of  God  and  of  common  sense,  that  •*  liberty  of  eon- 
science  and  private  judgment  are  every  man*s  biKhright." 

Calvin's  advice  to  the  English  puritans  respecting  conformity  was  sin- 
gularly conciliating.  He  wished  them  in  all  matters  of  indifference  to  sub. 
mit,  and  where  they  could  not,  to  give  as  little  oflence  as  possible.  Sup- 
posing with  the  wisest  part  of  the  reformed  church,  that  "  Jesus  Christ 
havmff  left  no  express  directions  respecting  ecclesiastical  gotiemmem, 
every  nation  might  eaUbKsh  the  form  most  agreeable  to  itself,  provided 
nothinf^  was  enjoined  contrary  to  the  word  of  God."  That  he  was  a  great 
man  his  enemies  will  not  deny  i  that  he  was  a  good  man,  they  who  knew 
htm  best  untversslly  acknowledge. 
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tellies  m  dieir  ttvaral  formnlariM  and  confisMumft^  fiulfa  f«« 
main  exactfy  as  thay  were  fixed  from  the  beginning. 

Amidst  these  disputes  and  contentions,  a  great  and  glori- 
ous number  <^  living  evidences  of  pure  Christianity  iq)pea(r- 
ed.  Many  of  the  writings  which  have  reached  us  witness 
the  excellence  of  their  authors,  while  the  exemplariness  of 
their  conduct,  and  their  zeal  for  their  Master's  service,  de- 
monstrate that  the  reformed  churches  were  then  a  praise  in 
the  earth. 

A  third  body  of  protestants,  who  are  formed  into  church 
^order,  and  profess  Christianity,  we  have  classed  under  die  ti» 
tie  of  Heterodox^  as  they  dijflfered  so  essentially  and  funda- 
mentally from  the  rest  of  the  reformed,  who  have  generally 
been  distinguished  by  the  epithet  orthodox. 

It  was  hardly  possible,  when  the  spirit  of  reformation,  af- 
ter years  of  darkness,  invited  to  the  perusal  of  the  scriptures, 
and  to  the  most  unlimited  freedom  of  enquiry  into  their  mean- 
ing, that  a  diversity  of  sentiments  should  not  arise  anM>ng  the 
learned.  Of  the  multitudes  therefore  of  those  who  rose  up 
in  opposition  to  the  popish  abuses,  some  pushed  their  objec- 
tions even  to  the  Bible  itself,  and  rejected  revelation.  The 
old  heresies  of  Arian  and  Pelagian  origin  revived,  and  vari- 
ous shades  of  degradation  of  Christ's  divinity  brought  him 
down  from  essential  godhead  to  the  lowest  state  of  humanity 
in  the  system  called  Socinianism.  The  gradations  scarcely 
deserve  consideration,  as  the  dUPerence  between  the  true  God 
and  no  God  is  such  as  hardly  to  admit  of  any  thing  interme- 
diate, llie  leading  principle  of  the  sect  appears  to  be,  that 
^'  whatever  surpasses  the  limits  of  human  comprehension  is 
tobf  excluded  from  the  Christian  profession."  The  mysSery 
of  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
deity  of  the  Spirit,  are  therefore  renounced  in  their  creed. 

Though  their  numbers  have  not  been  great  in  any  place, 
they  have  maintained  an  existence  and  gained  proselytes  in 
countries  into  which  at  first  they  found  no  admission.  The 
prevailing  indifference  to  aH  religion  has  favoured  their 
peaceable  existence,  but  has  been  unfavourable  to  their  pro- 
gress. Their  opinions  suit  not  the  multitude,  and  many 
of  those  who  chuse  to  be  freethinkers,  rather  prefer  to 
make  no  profession  of  Christianity  at  all.     Several  of  this 
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sect  are  emioent  for.  their  ^eat  attammeota  io  llteraturCy  and 
more,  for  their  philaaidiropy  and  orderly  moral  Uvea. 


Century  XVU. 

The  struggle  in  Europe  between  truth  and  error  had  been 
long  and  ofawdnate.  It  had  produced  wars  which  desolated 
the  face  of  numy  countries.  On  the  restoration  of  peace, 
Christendom  was  for  the  most,  part  partitioned  between  the 
catholics  and  protestants,  and  they  began  to  plan  how  they 
might  extend  their  influence  over  the  regions  which  had  been 
lately  discovered. 

The  catholics  possessed  a  great  and  manifest  advantage, 
not  only  as  united  under  one  spiritual  head,  but  also  because 
the  grand  discoveries  had  been  made  by  those  who  professed 
the  faith  of  Rome,  and  continued  under  her  obedience. 
These  aU  equally  wished  with  the  popes  themselves  to  pro- 
pagate their  own  religion.  A  host  of  missionaries  came  for- 
ward, zealously  disposed  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  such 
Christianity  as  they  held  through  all  the  countries  into  which 
the  arms  or  commerce  of  Spain  and  Portugal  had  penetrated. 

To  direct  their  efforts  most  effectually  for  spreading  the 
popish  religion,  the  pope  established,  in  1662,  a  congregation 
oi  04xXvD9S!^de  propaganda  fide ^  whose  name  expressed  their 
oflBce.  To  defray  every  expense,  a  vast  endowment  furnish- 
ed the  most  ample  means.  Missionaries,  supplied  with  every 
necessary,  were  ready  for  embarkation,  however  distant  the 
voyage  or  perilous  the  service. 

The  Jesuits  claimed  the  first  rank,  as  due  to  their  zeal, 
learning,  and  devotedness  to  the  holy  see.  The  Dominicans, 
Franciscans,  and  other  orders  disputed  the  palm  with  them, 
and  impeached  the  purity  of  their  motives,  imputed  their 
zeal  to  ambitious  purposes,  and  accused  them  of  subjecting 
their  converts  to  their  own  order,  with  a  view  to  make  mer-. 
chandise  of  them.    Into  these  accusations  probably  much 
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truth  entered,  but  more  envy.  The  steps  of  the  Jesuits  were 
directed  with  the  most  consummate  skill,  and  crowned  with 
astonishing  success.  They  studied  the  characters  of  those 
with  whom  they  had  to  do,  and  suited  themselves  alike  to 
the  peasant  as  the  noble.  They  selected  from  their  society 
the  instruments  best  qualified  for  their  several  spheres  of  ac- 
tion. They  were  physicians,  astronomers,  mathematicians, 
painters,  musicians,  artists  in  every  occupation  that  could  ren- 
der their  talents  subservient  to  missionary  purposes.  They 
made  themselves  not  only  agreeable  but  useful  to  the  superior 
ranks :  they  condescended  to  instruct  the  meanest,  they  con- 
sulted the  different  inclinations  and  habits  of  die  several  na- 
tions and  the  individuals  of  each.  In  short  they  determined 
to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  that  they  might  obtain  the 
great  object  in  view.  The  new  world  and  the  Asiatic  regions 
were  the  chief  field  of  their  labours.  They  penetrated  into 
the  uncultivated  recesses  of  America,  civilised  the  savages, 
and  won  them  to  habits  of  industry.  They  visited  the  untried 
regions  of  Siam,  Tonkin,  and  Cochinchina.  They  entered  the 
vast  empire  of  China  itself,  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
confidence  of  that  suspicious  people,  and  numbered  millions 
among  their  converts.  They  risked  the  dangers  of  the  tyran- 
nical government  of  Japan,  and  even  there  extended  their 
conquests  in  a  manner  almost  incredible.  In  India  they  as** 
sumed  the  garb  and  austerities  of  the  Brahmins,  and  boasted 
on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  of  a  thousand  converts  baptized  in 
one  year  by  a  single  missionary.  They  could  alike  familiar- 
ise themselves  with  the  magnificence  and  luxury  of  the  couit 
of  Pekin,  or  live  on  water  and  vegetables.  But  the  disputes 
'  among  the  missionaries  affected  their  converts,  and  every 
where  produced  contentions.  The  jealousy  of  the  govern- 
ments was  roused.  A  dreadful  persecution  arose  in  Japan. 
The  teachers  as  well  as  the  disciples  fell  victims  to  the  fury 
and  suspicion  of  that  savage  people,  and  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian there  is  no  more  had  in  remembrance  but  to  abhor  it. 

In  China  a  flourishing  era  gave  brighter  hbped  of  perpe- 
tuity, but  they  too  were  blasted.  The  same  causes  produced 
the  same  effects :  and,  though  the  seventeenth  century  left  the 
Jesuits  possessed  of  a  noble  church  at  Pekin,  and  their  mis- 
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siooariea  spread  through  all  that  country  and  Am  Mongol 
Tartaiy,  the  next  taw  them  utterly  expelled  the  empire. 

The  jealooay  of  the  Jesuits,  and  die  final  prevalence  of 
their  enemies,  led  to  the  suppression  of  their  order^  and  al- 
most to  the  extinction  of  all  missionary  labours  among  the 
papists. 

In  Africa,  where  the  Portuguese  power  prevailed,  the 
Capuchins  were  chiefly  employed  ;  less  artful  and  able  than 
the  disciples  of  Loyola,  but  equally  zealous.  They  Y«late 
the  wonders  wrought  by  their  ministry  at  Bemn,  Soffala,  and 
the  west  and  southern  coasu  of  Africa :  but  those  who  have 
seen  these  negro  Christians  will  with  dificulty  admit  them 
to  a  place  in  the  church  of  Christ.  Though  ihey  have  been 
baptized,  and  learned  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross!,  in  aH 
the  essentiids  of  Christianity,  whedier  of  doctrine  or  practice, 
they  differ  little  from  their  countrymen. 

Not  much  more  can  be  said  for  all  the  catholic  convert 
sions  made  from  Mexico  ta  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  There 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  are  alike  buried  in  ignorance,  so- 
perstition,  and  profligacy,  even  below  their  bigoted  countiy- 
men  in  Europe.  With  such  examples  and  such  instruclon, 
the  state  of  the  poor  natives  must  be  wretched.  Immersed 
in  their  ancient  superstitions,  they  have  added  all  the  cere* 
monies  and  Collies  of  their  new  religion  to  the  absurdides  of 
the  old* 

Among  the  protestants,  the  efforts  to  spread  die  gospel  in 
the  heathen  world  were  few  and  feeble.  The  two  great  na^ 
tions  of  the  English  and  Dutch  were  too  much  engrossed  at 
this  period  with  their  commercial  concerns  to  take  religion 
into  their  view,  and  utterly  neglected  this  great  object.  All 
that  can  be  called  missionary  labour  at  that  time  must  be  as* 
cribed  to « the  puritans  and  non-conformists,  who  fled  to 
America  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  government  at  home. 
Some  of  these  men  of  God  distinguished  their  zeal  in  labours 
among  the  poor  Indians,  which  were  crowned  with  lokeos 
of  divine  favour.  It  must  be  remembered,  that,  between 
1607  and  1681,  the  gospel,  chiefly  according  to  the  system  of 
the  reformers,  was  planted  along  more  than  1000  miles  of  tke 
sea*coast  of  North  America,  by  emigrants  who  fled  from  die 
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\  of  &Uow  Cbristiane  in  Euirope  that  they  wAfjJut 
enjoy  religious  liber^  ip  the  woods  of  the  new  world.^  These 
have  tpread  themselves  far  and  w|de,  and  Christianity  in  its 
purest  foraas  has  been  planted  over  a  vast  extent  of  country^ 
in  wUch  a  BiUe  had  never  been  seen,  nor  the  name  of  the 
Saviour  heard  anterior  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  that 
only  in  a  very  few  inalances. 

Progress  in  all  seaenli&c  attainments  peculiarly  marks  thb 
zgfi  t  a  consteUatioa  of  sages  arose,  who  improved  philosophy 
on  a  new  plan,  and  carried  it  far  beyond  what  their  predeces- 
sors had  done.  A.midst  this  vast  accession  to  the  stock  of 
humaQ  knowledge^  many  reputed  genuises  arose,  whose  fame 
was  built  upon  the  most  daring  attacks  on  revelation,  or  the 
most  insidkus  attempts  to  undermine  it*  Of  these,  whilst 
France  furnished  her  Vanina^  and  Holland,  Spinoza,  Eng- 
land exhibited,  under  Charles  II,  some  of  the  most  impious 
writers,  who  took  abundant  pains  to  dbseminate  their  per* 
nicious  tenets.  Such  were  Hobbes,  Toland,  and  the  lords 
Herbert,  Rochester,  and  Shaftesbury,  who  endeavoured, 
partly  by  reasoning,  partly  by  ridicule,  to  overturn  the  faith 
of  the  unstable  professor.  .Many  indeed  instandy  arose  to 
lifit  up  the*  shield  against  their  fiery  darts.  The  great  luma- 
naries  of  Ae  age,  Newton,  Locke,  Boyle,  and  others,  were 
the  strenuous  defendem  of  divine  revdation.  The  last  of 
these,  as  zealous  for  divine  truth  as  eminent  in  philosophieal 
discoveries,  instituted  a  constant  annual  course  of  lectures 
in  defence  of  that  religion,  which  these  sceptical  philosophers 
endeavoured  to  supplant  and.destroy. 

The  indignant  pontifi  beheld  the  loss  of  their  flocks  and 
the  defalcation  of  their  revenues  in  consequence  of  the  late 
reformation,  and  meditated  the  means  of  their  recovery. 
The  peace  of  Augsburg  had  bound  up  the  arm  of  violence 
from  persecution,  and  every  where  proclaimed  peace  and 
tolerance  among  the  contending  princes.  But  the  first  object 
of  Rome  and  of  those  who  filled  the  papal  chair  was  to  break 
thia.bond  of  union,  and  to  reclaim  those  who  had  emancipated 
themselves  from  the  yoke  of  bondage. 

This  was  the  uniform  pursuit  and  spirit  of  all  the  succes* 
sive  pontiffs,  and  they  employed  the  most  powerful  engines 
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to  effect  their  purposes.  The  means  they  poaiessed  wefe 
but  too  well  suited  to  the  end.  The  house  of  Austria  with 
the  other  catholic  princes,  the  devoted  partisans  of  the  hxity 
see,  were  especially  courted.  Their  co^ioperation  was  eagoily 
bought,  and  great  exertions  made  to  rouse  them  to  aid  the 
pontiff  in  recovering  their  past  influence. 

Another  powerful  engine  was  found  in  the  wily  and  iiKM(> 
fiatigable  order  of  Jesuits.  These  were  dispersed  throng 
all  lands,  and  seized  every  opportunity  to  pervert  the  igno- 
rant or  oppress  the  feeble.  In  the  courts  of  princes  whose 
confessors  they  chiefly  were,  the  laxity  of  their  moral  8ys» 
tern  recommended  their  prescriptions  for  quieting  gaikty 
consciences.  Zeal  for  the  conversion  of  heretics,  and  the 
•employments  of  any  means  to  effect  it  cancelled  all  crimes. 

The  pens  of  these  artful  casuists  were  first  employed  to 
prove  the  nullity  of  the  peace  of  Augsbui^,  and  to  charge 
upon  the  protestants  various  pretended  infractions,  in  older 
to  justify  the  attack  meditated  against  diem. 

The  house  of  'Austria  endeavoared  to  prevail  upon  the 
protestants  to  return  to  the  Romish  pale  by  caresses  and  pro- 
mises. To  bend  the  stubborn,  and  to  subdue  the  <laring,  in- 
numerable acts  of  oppression  were  exercised.  The  protes- 
ttato  had  no  choice  but  to  submit  or  fly  their  country. 

Bohemia  next  ^perienced  the  arm  of  popish  tyranny. 
Despur  drove  the  Bohemians  to  resistance,  and  to  wreak  on 
.their  persecutors  vengeance  for  the  wrongs  they  had  received. 
On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Matthias,  the  Bohenuans  re- 
solved to  chuse  a  Idng  of  their  own  faith,  and  to  preserve 
their  civil  and  religious  liberties  against  the  all-grasping  arm 
of  Austria.  For  this  purpose  they  offered  their  crown  to 
.the  illustrious  elector  palatine,  a  protestant,  and  son-in-law  to 
the  king  of  England,  hoping  to  strengdien  themselves  gready 
by  such  an  election.  In  an  unfortunate  hour  Frederic  ac- 
cepted the  crown,  and  prepared  to  defend  himself  andhis 
new  subjects  against  the  claims  and  arms  of  Ferdinand  of 
Austria.  The  issue  of  the  conflict  was  unfavourable.  Fre- 
deric not  only  lost  his  crown  and  kingdom,  but  his  own  elec* 
torate.  The  ruin  of  the  poor  protestants  in  Bohemia  and  the 
*^alatinate  quickly  followed. 
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The  empeipr  now  cast  off  the  mask,  and  in  cfirect  breach 
of  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  issued  an  edict  for  the  restoration 
of  all  that  had  been  taken  from  the  church  in  virtue  of  the 
former  treaty.  Whatever  priests  and  monks  chose  to  claim, 
the  imperial  soldiers  were  at  hand  to  seize.  Resistance  was 
Vain.  The  wise  and  considerate  of  the  papists  remonstrated 
that  the  inevitable  consequence  would  be  to  rouse  the  Bo- 
hemians hy  despair  to  resistance,  and  to  leave  the  country 
ravaged,  rutoed,  and  destitute  of  inhabitants.  But  Fer^nand 
replied,  Malamus  regnum  vastatum  quam  damnatum.  ^  I 
had  ratiier  see  the  kingdom  a  desert  than  damned."  Terror 
and  dismay  spread  over  the  remaining  princes.  The  protes* 
tant  cause  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  ;  its  final  overthrow 
in  the  empire  seemed  inevitable :  but  God  determined  other* 
.wise. 

The  magnanimous  king  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  Adolpbus, 
heard  the  groans  of  his  brethren  widi  anguish.  He  resdived 
to  rescue  them  from  oppression,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
The  court  of  France  instigated  Gustavus  to  tiie  enterprise, 
and  promised  him  assistance.  He  boldty,  therefore,  drew 
the  sword,  and  witii  a  smaU>  but  chosen  army  crossed  the  se^, 
and  landed  in  Germany,  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  his  bre- 
thren, and  check  the  encroachments  of  Austria  and  Rome. 
Victory  crowned  the  hero.  The  insolent  pride  of  Ferdinand 
was  humbled,  his  generals  defeated.  And  though  the  king 
pf  Sweden  fell  at  Lutzen,  his  death  arrested  not  the  vigour 
of  the  Swedes.  The  generals  who  succeeded  Gustavus  main- 
tained their  superiority ;  till  worn  out  with  a  war  of  thirty 
years  of  misery,  all  parties  became  disposed  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  tills  unhappy  country,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  In 
vain  the  pope  and  the  Jesuits  endeavoured  to  put  every  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  its  conclusion.  Necessity  obliged  both 
parties  to  compromise  their  differences.  -The  emperor,  indeed, 
refused  to  grant  their  former  liberty  to  the  protestants  in 
Austria  and  Bohemia,  or  to  restore  the  palatinate  ;  yet  all  the 
other  claims  of  tiie  protestants  were  sdemnly  admitted  and 
guaranteed.  The  restitution  edict  was  revoked,  and  the 
protestant  and  reformed  interest  setded  on  a  basis  not  easily  tQ 
be  shaken. 
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Afl  open  violence  was  restraincdf  the  Jeauits  and  psehtes 
endeavoured,  under  pretence  of  reconciling^  to  aoftm  down 
the  grosser  features  of  popery.  They  professed  a  willtng* 
ness  to  grant  almost  z/ay  indulgences  to  the  scmpuloas,  if 
they  would  return  to  the  hosom  of  the  Romish  church,  and 
heal  the  schbm.  For  this  end  conferences  were  held,  dis-' 
putations  on  the  points  of  controversy  managed  with  great 
mildness  and  dexterity,  every  winning  artifice  was  employed, 
and  every  tempting  offer  made,  which  couU  either  surprise 
the  conscience  or  tempt  the  worldly-minded. 

But  these  arts,  through  the  watchfolneBS  of  the  protestanis, 
were  in  a  measure  disappointed.  Yet  several  of  die  great 
and  learned  joined  the  popish  communion.  Hie  fire  of  the 
reformation  was  damped  :  a  spirit  of  foranafi^  and  aecurity 
grew  upon  them.  All  the  great  preferments  were  in  the 
apostolic  church.  The  hopes  of  Rome  thus  condnoed  to  be 
supported,  and  their  secret  practices  in  dl  nations  were  at* 
tended  with  considerable  success.  In  Poland,  the  protest* 
ants,  under  a  variety  of  pretexts,  were  robbed  and  plnndefed, 
ejected  from  their  churches,  deprived  of  Aeir  schools,  and 
cruelly  punished,  in  order  to  engage  them  to  renounce  their 
faith  and  profession.  The  same  scene  was  acted  in  Hungary, 
The  dukes  p(SdA«^'and  Piedmont  were  instigated  to  hunt 
put  the  poor  remains  of  the  Waldenses  from  the  £sutnesses 
pf  the  mountains,  and  to  waste  by  fire  and  sw<»rd  the  feeble 
but  patient  and  unresisting  remabs  of  this  &ithful  people. 
An.  1632—1685. 

In  Spain,  as  the  number  of  Morescoes  was  so  great,  and 
their  attachment  to  Mahomet  inveterate,  the  enmity  of  the 
clergy  and  the  intolerance  of  bigotry  compelled  them  to  quit 
their  country  or  their  religion.  Millions  of  the  Moors,  {aiA^ 
ful  to  their  prophet,  -sacrificed  all  their  substance,  reladves, 
and  native  land,  and  were  transported  into  Africa :  carrying 
their  diligence  and  arts  to  emich  the  soil  of  Fez  and  Mo* 
rocco,  and  leaving  a  desert  behind  them  yet  unpeopled.  But 
the  church  gained,  whatevei{might  be  the  losses  of  the  state. 
In  France,  a  constant  infringement  of  the  protestant  liber- 
ties reduced  the  numbers  and  awakened  the  complainings  of 
the  oppressed.  Every  art  was  used  to  stimulate  the  ruling 
powers  to  persecution  ;  and  every  wile  of  cunniQg  to  sur** 
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pHae  the  constitnces  of  the  ihonarchs,  surrounded  by  Jesuits, 
confessors,  priests,  and  bishops,  aH  in  league  to  bring  hattk 
the  Hugonots  to  their  former  state.  After  being  long  har- 
assed by  persecution,  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nant2 
compelled  Aiany  hundreds  of  thousands  of  French  protest- 
ants  to  seek  refuge  in  foreign  lands. 

Nor  werie  the  artifices  of  popery  confined  to  the  nations 
under  her  own  obedience.  England,  long  a  fief  of  Rome, 
was  now  cut  tiflP  root  and  branch  from  all  connection  or  com* 
munication  with  the  holy  see.  No  faith  was  to  be  kept  with 
such  heretics,  and  killing  them  was  esteemed  no  murder. 
Such  were  the  maxims  of  popery,  such  Garnet  the  Jesuit, 
superior  in  England,  taught.  Garnet  surprised  the  con« 
scientious  papist  sir  Everard  Digby  and  others  into  a  plot,  the 
most  horrible  in  its  nature,  and  which  threatened  to  be  the 
most  dreadful  in  its  effects ;  no  less  than  to  blow  up  the  king 
and  both  houses  of  parliament  with  gunpowder,  and,  in  the 
confusion  of  Ae  nation,  to  set  up  the  Roman  catholic  religion. 
Just  at  the  moment  of  its  execution  a  gracious  Providence 
discovered  the  infernal  design. 

Disappointed,  but  not  discouraged,  the  pontiffs  and  Jesuits 
pursued  their  object  with  more  caution  and  deeper-laid 
schemes.  What  could  not  be  effected  under  James  I,  was 
attempted  under  his  successor  Charles  I.  He  had  taken  a 
bigoted  papist  for  his  queen,  and  with  her  a  legion  of  Jesuits 
followed.  He  had  promoted  the  violent  Laud  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  who  was  strongly  suspected  of  leaning  to  popery, 
and  constandy  endeavouring  to  enlarge  the  ritual,  and  bring 
it  to  a  greater  conformity  with  Rome.  We  have  abundant 
reason  to  conclude,  that  both  Charles  I  and  his  archbishop 
would  have  been  well  content  to  Come  to  terms  and  be  recon- 
ciled with  Rome.  This  fatal  event  was  prevented  by  one 
little  less  to  be  deplored,  the  civil  wars  which  broke  out,  and 
brought  these  unhappy  bigots  to  a  fearful  end. 

An.  1660.  The  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  once 
more  revived  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  Rome.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  most  profligate  character  and  corrupt  principles ; 
and,  during  his  exile,  he  had  embraced  popery,  and  become 
the  pupil  of  the  Jesuits.    When  he  h^d  recovered  the  throae 
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of  his  ancestors,  the  love  of  ease  and  pleasure  palsied  his  se- 
cret desire  for  the  restoration  of  the  religion  he  had  embraced. 
Not  that  his  purpose  was  altered,  or  his  plans  laid  aside. 
Hts  treaty  with  the  king  of  France  had  the  restoration  of 
popery  for  its  grand  object.  But  his  indolence,  his  cowardice, 
and  the  pursuit  of  his  scandalous  amours,  occupied  his  time 
and  thoughts,  and  diverted  him  from  venturing  upon  any 
steps  of  danger  and  difficulty. 

An.  1685.  The  church  of  Rome  had  a  more  faithful  and 
zealous  son  in  his  successor  James  II.  Open  in  his  profes- 
sion,  he  no  sooner  succeeded  to  the  throne  than  he  unveiled 
his  intention,  and  thus  defeated  his  own  designs.  Too  sin- 
cere to  be  a  hj^ocrite,  and  too  confident  of  his  own  power 
to  carry  his  purposes  into  execution,  he  wimtooly  trampled 
on  the  laws  of  the  land,  affronted  the  church  by  all  tiie  trum- 
pery of  the  mass  restored  in  his  chapel,  and  the  nation  by 
acts  of  despotism^  His  craftier  associates  would  have  check* 
ed  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  and  the  pontiff  himself 
wished  to  rein  in  the  impetuous  monarch  ;  but  the  merit  and 
the  glory  after  which  he  aspired  of  saving  the  nation  from 
hell  and  heresy  drove  him  on  furiously  to  las  own  destruc- 
tion. The  generous  William  of  Hcdland,  who  had  married 
his  daughter  the  next  protestant  heiress  to  the  tiirone,  obey-, 
ed  the  call  of  the  people,  and  hasted  to  their  ddiverance. 
James  flattered  himself  with  the  fidelity  of  his  army  and  na- 
vy, but  no  sooner  was  the  protestant  deliverer  landed,  than 
every  man,  even  his  dearest  friends  and  his  own  daughter, 
deserted  the  bigoted  king,  and  left  him  destitute  of  all  help. 
Thus  once  more,  in  the  critical  moment,  a  gracious  interpo- 
sition of  Providence  preserved  the  purity  of  religion  and  the 
liberties  of  the  land.  Rome  sought  to  arm  her  avengers  to 
restore  the  abdicated  monarch,  and  allured  the  governments 
of  France  and  Spain  to  second  her  schemes  of  subjec- 
tion, but  in  vain.  William,  firm  in  the  affections  of  his  peo- 
ple, lifted  up  the  banner  of  victory,  and  in  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land humbled  all  his  enemies*. 


•  The  ctthol'ics  of  the  present  day  are  an  enlightened,  liberal,  and  bu- 
people  compared  with  their  ancettors.    Though  historical  truth 
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The  state  of  leambg  in  popish  countries  was  highly  im- 
proved. But  high  as  the  attainments  of  the  learned  rose^ 
the  state  of  morals  sank  very  low.  Jhe  dignitaries  of  the 
church  were  the  creatures  of  courts,  and  as  they  gained  their 
preferments  by  the  servile  arts  of  flattery  and  interest  in 
great  men's  favour,  so  they  used  their  emoluments  accord- 
ingly in  a  life  of  indolence,  pleasure,  and  magnificence.  The 
care  of  souls  was  a  consideration  which  entered  not  inta 
their  views.  The  inferior  clergy  in  their  gradations  follow- 
ed the  same  steps,  and  procured  patrons  by  the  same  means. 
Some  happy  exceptions  were  found  to  the  general  depravity. 

Among  those  places  pre-eminent  for  authors  and  theolo-- 
gians,  who  wished  to  improve  the  heart  by  their  writings, 
and  the  world  by  their  example,  we  may  jusdy  reckon  the 
seminary  of  Port  Royal :  from  which  issued  the  works  of 
Pascal,  Amaud,  and  Nicole.  To  these  we  may  add  the  ex- 
cellent Feoelon,  archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  the  fathers  of 
the  Jansenists,  among  whom  a  considerable  band  appears  of 
faithful  confessors,  whose  works  are  still  read  with  admira- 
tion, and  whose  real  piety  deserves  to  be  imitated. 

When,  on  the  death  of  Cromwell,  Charles  II  was  restor- 
ed, the  former  persecutions  of  the  puritans  and  dissenters 
were  renewed,  as  soon  as  Charles  was  well  settled  on  the 
throne.  Episcopal  government  was  also  set  up  in  Scotland 
as  well  sis  in  England ;  and,  by  the  act  of  uniformity  in  1663^ 
all  ministers  who  objected  to  prelatical  government  and  to 
be  re-ordained  by  bishops,  were  ejected  from  their  cures 
and  prohibited  from  teaching.  This  form  of  expression  was 
used,  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  dominant  party,  no  mod^ 
of  ordination  except  the  episcopal  conferred  any  clerical 
power,  or  raused  its  subject  a]bove  the  rank  of  a  layman. 
What  wfulost  by  England  in  consequence  of  this  anti-chris- 
tian  ejectment  was  gained  by  America.    Several  of  the  eject* 


roquires  that  the  foul  deeds  of  their  predecctton  he  told,  yet  the  pre- 
sent  set  are  not  aoswerabld  for»  nor  should  they  be  reproached  with 
them. .  There  are  no  better  citizens  of  the  United  States  than  Roman 
eatholics. . .. 
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ed  ministers,  who  were  pbus  and^  able  divines,  repaired  to 
New  England,  and  there  lighted  up  a  blaze  of  Imowledg^ 
and  godliness,  which  continues  to  this  day,  and  has  been  ro> 
strunoental  in  difiiising  both  learning  and  piety  far  and  wide 
over  the  British  colonies,  now  the  United  States  of  America* 

A  decline  was  observable  in  vital  Chrisdanity  towards  the 
end  of  this  century.  It  had  made  rapid  strides  in  the  reign 
of  Charies,  at  whose  accession  the  jnofligate  manners  of  the 
court  encouraged  every  abomination.  The  rigid  maxims  of 
the  puritans,  with  their  starched  persons,  were  held  in  aver- 
sion, and  turned  into  ridicule.  Men  easily  and  rapidly 
passed  to  the  extremes  of  vice,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  the 
semblance  of  piety.  As  a  life  of  dissipation  was  in  fiMfaiQa, 
religion  began  to  be  a  contemptible  thing.  Peculiar  aeii- 
ousness  branded  a  man  as  puritanical,  and  effectual^  pre* 
vented  all  church  advancement.  The  clergy  took  peculiar 
care  ta  escape  as  far  as  possible  from  what  nuist  destroy  their 
hopes  of  preferment,  and  not  to  be  righteous  over  much. 

Theological  subjects  also  began  exceedin^y  to  give  place 
to  literature  more  polite  and  knowledge  more  scientific.  The 
candidates  for  the  ministry  at  the  universities  made  vast  pro- 
gress in  all  branches  of  human  leammg,  while  biblical  studies^ 
especially  in  any  devotional  ivay,  were  little  attended  to. 

But  a  hr  more  pregnant  cause  of  this  declension  than  any 
other  arose  frt>m  the  new  method  of  preaching  adopted  by 
divines,  who,  being  chiefly  Arminians  in  opinion,  wished  t» 
avoid  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
so  much  dwelt  upon  formerly,  and  to  confine  their  instruc- 
tions to  the  beauty  of  virtue  and  the  force  of  moral  obligpi- 
tion.  Thus,  witiKMit  the  great  mainspring  of  Cbristianifjr, 
they  laboured  in  admired  compositions  to  teach  men  to  be 
virtuous,  till  all  power  of  godliness  was  lost ;  and  an  awful 
demonstration  was  given,  that  when  the  love  of  God  is  not 
taught  and  felt,  all  other  endeavours  to  correct  the  morals  of 
mankind  yJif'Al  be  impotent  and  vain. 

Though  religion  at  the  end  of  the  century  appeared  to  de- 
cline, yet  England  produced  many  able  writers  on  sacred 
subjects  of  every  kind.  Of  these  the  works  of  many  will 
live  to  edify  the  latest  posterity :  among  them  some  of  the 
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English  UahopA  maintain  a  high  rank.  The  puritan  divines 
were  remarkably  laborious  and  deep  in  biblical  literature. 
Bat  latterly  a  greitt  change  was  perceivable.  A  new  race  of 
finer  polish  arose,  less  attached  to  the  characteristic  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  The  great  doctrines  of  the  fall  and  its  con* 
sequences,  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  the  redemption 
by  atonement,  the  justification  of  a  sinner  by  faith  alone,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  infliiences  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  produce 
all  purity  of  heart  and  life  ;  these  and  the  like  topics  were 
unfashionaUe,  and  gave  place  to  the  more  philosophic  sys* 
tern  of  moral  suasion,  metaphysical  reasoning,  and  ethical 
essays  on  virtue,  its  beauty  and  obligations.  Yet  there  re- 
mained many  faithful  adherents  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrines 
of  the  articles  of  the  established  church. 

The  reformation,  after  a  sharp  struggle,  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Scotland,  and  that  kingdom  had  cast  oiT  the  popish 
yoke.  During  the  residence  of  James  in  Scodand,the  bitter 
disputes  about  prelacy  and  presbyterianism  were  rather  com- 
promised than  conclusively  settled.  But  on  the  accession  of 
the  Scottish  monarch  to  the  English  crown,  they  revived  with 
an  unchristian  temper.  Gained  to  the  hierarchy,  James  cast 
his  weight  into  that  scale,  to  the  great  digust  of  the  majority 
of  his  northern  subj<icts,  and  compelled  them  reluctandy  to 
submit  to  the  epbcopal  yoke.  But  a  convulsion  followed, 
which  terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  monarchy  and  episco- 
pacy. By  dire  experience  the  unhappy  Charles  the  First 
now  found,  that  he  had  no  refuge  among  subjects  whose  af- 
fections he  had  alienated  by  supporting  an  ecclesiastical  form 
of  government  which  they  abhorred.  The  very  army  tq 
whom  he  fled  for  protection  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies. 

During  the  protectorate,  Scotland  enjoyed  many  and  great 
blessings;  the  gospel  was  diligendy  preached,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  faithful  multiplied.  The  restoration  brought  back 
episcopacy  and  disgust  to  all  the  presbyterian  party.  During 
this  and  die  succeeding  reignj^^Scotland  was  a  perpetual  scene 
of  discontent  and  irritating  measures.  Many  of  the  best 
men  and  ministers  in  the  nation  were  persecuted  and  driven 
from  their  country  by  ecclesiastical  power,  exerted  rigor- 
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dusly  tb  impose  an  estaUishinent  to  which  the  great  body  of 
the  ministers  and  people  were  averse.  The  bishops  sent  into 
Scodand,  with  archbishop  Sharp  at  their  head,  served  by 
their  insolence  and  ill  conduct  to  strengthen  the  prejudices 
against  episcopacy.  The  peaceful  an4  seraphic  Leighton, 
after  doing  all  the  good  and  preventing  all  the  evil  in  his 
power,  convinced  of  the  improper  steps  taken  to  enforce  an 
episcopal  government,  to  which  the  body  of  people  was 
averse,  resigned  his  archbishopric,  and  retired  to  a  private 
station.  His  works  will  long  live  a  monument  of  evangelical 
piety.  Archbishop  Sharp,  who  had  rejected  every  mild  and 
conciliating  step  suggested  by  his  truly  apostolical  coadjutor, 
fell  the  victim  of  his  own  violence,  and  died  by  the  hands 
of  assassins,  detested  even  by  those  who  most  coi\(demned 
the  bloody  deed.  The  revolutioti  under  William  the  Third 
brought  back  to  the  Scots  their  favourite  ecclesiastical  gov* 
emment  and  discipline,  which  continues  to. the  present  pe- 
riod. 

During  all  this  century  the  Scots  may  be  considered  as  a 
remarkably  religious  people.  And  though  the  life  of  real  god- 
liness can  never  be  supposed  universal  in  any  nation,  yet  the 
number  of  evangelical  and  zealous  ministers  in  the  kirk  was 
great,  and  their  faithful  followers  numerous.  Remarkable  in- 
stances of  great  revivals  of  religion  in  various  places  are  also 
on  record.  And  though  many  instances  of  undue  heat  and  in- 
tolerance occur  in  their  history,  yet,  with  every  thing  which 
can  be  pointed  out  as  censurable,  the  kirk  was  eminently  dis- 
tinguished by  purity  of  doctrine,  holiness  of  practice,  the 
learning  of  its  clergy,  and  general  information  of  its  laity. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  some  doubt  whether  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland  can  be  reckoned  among  the  protestants  or  catholics, 
for,  though  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  former, 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  subjects  continued  in  papal  super- 
stition and  ignorance.  Kept  under  by  the  strong  arm  of 
power,  they  waited  the  opportunity  of  emancipating  them- 
selves from  this  restraint,  and  restoring  the  popish  religion. 
The  rising  discontents  under  Charles  I.  afforded  the  moment 
of  revolt.  The  troops  being  employed  in  the  fatal  contest 
between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  the  Irish  rose  with  sa- 
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vage  fury,  and  massacred  great  numbers  of  protestants  in 
cold  blood.  The  irresistible  arm  of  Cromwell  reduced  them 
to  obedience,  and  punished  them  for  their  rebellion. 

The  names  of  archbishop  Usher,  bishop  Babington,  Down- 
ham,  and  others,  will  ever  be  mentioned  as  the  ornaments  of 
that  day,  and  of  the  church  which  their  labours  edified.  On 
the  restoration,  the  episcopal  government  was  restored  with 
the  regal,  but  the  court  of  Charies  II  produced  few  such  pre- 
lates as  had  blessed  the  land  in  the  commjencement  of  the 
century.  The  same  fearful  decay  among  the  churchmen  was 
to  be  observed  in  Ireland  as  in  England  ;  and  the  bigoted 
James  II  wished  to  suspend  all  laws  against  those  of  his 
own  faith,  and  to  encourage  its  progress.  He  found  also 
among^  them  his  most  strenvious  supporters :  But  litde  was 
done  effectually  to  diffuse  the  principles  of  protestantism. 
The  papists,  far  the  superior  number,  though  under  disabili- 
ties, adhered  to  Rome  and  her  superstitions.  Satisfied  with 
all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  emoluments,  the  nominal  pro- 
testants expressed  very  little  zeal  for  the  real  conversion  of 
their  popish  neighbours.  Between  protestants  and  papists  a 
strongly  marked  political  line  was  drawn,  but  as  to  the  life 
of  godliness  the  difference  was  very  little. 

Though  religious  toleration  was  no  where  more  extensive 
than  in  Holland,  the  reformed  religion  was  the  only  one 
established  by  the  state.  About  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  a  sect  arose  among  them  which  hath  received  the 
name  of  Arminians,  from  its  author,  a  professor  of  divinity 
at  Leyden,  whose  opinions  produced  the  most  unhappy  dis- 
sensions. He  had  been  educated  at  Geneva  in  the  Calvinistic 
doctrines,  but  early  in  life  began  to  be  offended  with  the  de- 
crees as  unconditional  and  absolute,  and  pleaded  for  the  sys- 
tem of  universal  redemption.  What  he  himself  adopted  he 
publicly  taught,  and  as  those  tenets  militated  so  strongly 
against  the  religion  of  his  country,  he  was  soon  branded 
with  heretical  pravity,  and  the  sound  divines  of  that  com- 
munion, with  Gomarus  his  colleague  at  their  head,  ex- 
pressed their  high  disapprobation  of  his  doctrines.  The  con- 
troversy was  sharply  maintained,  and  many  ecclesiastics  o^^ 
the  Dutch  church  and  others  adopted  the  opinions  of  Armi- 
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ilius,  who  died  in  the  midst  of  these  contests ;  but  he  left 
able  and  resolute  defenders,  who  carried  on  the  war  with 
redoubled  vigour  ;  among  these  were  the  famous  Episcopius, 
Grotius,  and  Bameveldt.  The  Arminians  claimed  tolera- 
tion, and  a  compromise  was  offered,  provided  they  would  re* 
nounce  the  principles  of  Socinianism,  of  which  they  were 
suspected,  and  to  which  it  Was  supposed  their  tenets  led. 
Repeated  conferences,  however,  were  ineffectual  to  restore 
the  broken  bonds  of  charity.  The  Calvinistic  divines,  fuUy 
persuaded  that  the  Arminian  pripciples  tended  to  destroy 
the  most  important  peculiarities  of  the  religion  of  God  in- 
carnate, urged  the  magistrates  to  interpose  their  authority. 

The  peculiar  sentiments  of  the  Arminians,  as  conUuned  in 
the  writings  of  their  leader  and  founder,  turned  on  five 
points. 

1.  That  salvation  was  bestowed  on  the  elect  on  account  of 
faith  and  perseverance  foreseen:  and  damnation  inflicted  for 
unbelief  and  impenitence  likewise  foreseen. 

2.  That  every  individu^  is  equally  redeemed  by  Christ, 
though  believers  and  good  men  only  finally  receive  the  benefit. 

3.  That  true  faith  is  only  from  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  not  from  natural  powers,  or  the  self- wrought  exertions 
of  the  human  will ;  but  that  a  general  sufficiency  of  divine 
grace  is  given  to  all. 

4.  That  the  divine  grace  or  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  begins 
and  carries  to  perfection  all  that  is  good  in  the  creature ; 
though  the  will  of  the  impenitent  does  resist,  and  often  ren- 
ders the  spirit's  operations  ineffectual. 

5.  That  real  saints  may  fall  from  a  state  of  grace. 

The  doctrines  stated  above  were  the  avowed  pillars  of  the 
Arminian  creed  ;  but  they  maintaioed,  that  as  Christians 
were  only  responsible  to  God  for  their  religious  opinions,  np 
other  confession  of  faith  was  necessary  than  the  admission  of 
the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God. 

Political  differences  in  Holland  ranged  the  different  par- 
ties,under  opposite  leaders.  Maurice,'  prince  of  Orange,  and 
those  who  supported  him,  were  opposed  by  Bameveldt,  Gro- 
tius, and  Hoogerbeets,  men  in  die  highest  places  of  the  re- 
public, and  jealous   of  Maurice,  as  aspiring  after   undue 
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power  and  influence.  Gomarus  and  his  friends  attached 
themselves  to  Maurice ;  die  Arminians  to  Bameveldt  and 
his  associates.  The  party  of  Maurice  prevailing,  Bame* 
veldt  lost  his  head,  aod^Grotius  and  Hooggerbeets  were  con* 
demned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  Arminians,  though 
not  exposed  to  Suffer  for  their  opinions  as  yet,  were  thus  de* 
prived  of  their  former  protectors  and  supporters,  and  were 
probably  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  by  Maurice  and  the  pre- 
vailing party. 

An.  1618.  A  national  S}mod  was  ^demanded  by  the  Cal- 
vinists  to  judge  the  points  in  dispute.  The  states  general 
issued  their  edicts  for  its  assembling  ;  and  deputies  from  all 
the  provinces  of  Holland  were  joined  by  their  brethren  sent 
from  the  other  eminent  reformed  churches  of  England,  Swit- 
zerland, Hesse,  Bremen,  and  the  palatinate,  to  decide  the 
matters  ii^  controversy.  Episcopius,  a  man  of  high  abilities 
and  eloquence,  was  the  head  of  the  Arminian  party,  and  ap- 
peared foremost  to  defend  their  opinions  against  the  accusa- 
tions of  Gomarus  and  his  associates:  but  the  synod  had 
hardly  commenced  its  deliberations,  before  a  dispute  on  the 
mode  of  proceeding  drove  the  Arminian  party  from  the  as- 
sembly. The  Arminians  insisted  upon  beginning  with  a  re- 
futation of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  especially  that  of  repro- 
bation, whilst  the  synod  determined  that  as  the  remonstrants 
were  accused  of  departing  from  the  reformed  faith,  they 
ought  first  to  justify  themselves  by  scriptural  proof  of  their 
own  opinions. 

All  means  to  persuade  the  Arminians  to  submit  to  this 
procedure  having  failed,  they  were  banished  the  synod  for 
their  refusal,  and  retired  with  bitter  abuse  of  the  partiality 
with  which  they  were  treated.  The  synod,  however,  pro- 
ceeded in  their  examination  of  the  Arminian  tenets,  and,  as 
the  Arminian  doctors  had  left  the  assembly,  their  writings 
underwent  a  strict  scrutiny  in  their  absence.  Their  opinions 
Were  condemned,  and  their  persons  excommunicated.  No- 
thing can  vindicate  the  rigour  and  asperity  with  which  they 
were  treated,  and  the  unchristian  persecution  which  fol- 
lowed, and  drove  these  men  from  their  churches  and  their 
country  into  ^xile  and  poverty.    Such  are  not  the  weapons 
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of  a  Christianas  warfare.  In  the  whole  of  this  proceeding 
ecclesiastical  intolerance  was  made  the  instrument  of  politi- 
cal artifice  to  crush  the  party  of  their  adversaries. 

The  neighbouring  countries  received  the  exiles  wjth  hos- 
pitality. But  the  death  of  Maurice,  th<iir  persetutor,  opened 
a  door  for  their  return  under  his  less  prejudiced  successor, 
and  they  were  admitted  to  free  toleration  and  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  their  opinions.  Though  in  Holland  the  profes- 
sedly Arminian  congregations  are  by  no  means  numerous, 
yet,  thence  the  spread  of  the  Arminian  tenets  through  all 
the  neighbouring  nations  has  been  prodigious  ;  the  generality 
in  all  protestant  countries  embrace  them. 

The  protestants  in  France,  from  the  exaltation  of  Henry 
IV  to  the  throne,  formed  a  kind  of  republic  within  the  mo- 
narchy, by  the  privileges  they  had  obtained,  and  the  forti- 
fied places,  as  Rochelle,  Sedan,  and  others,  which  were  given 
them  as  securities  for  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their 
religious  liberties.  But  treaties  are  feeble  cords  to  bind  the 
strong  arm  of  power.  The  protestant  leaders  were  too  of- 
ten ambitious  men,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Hugonots  always 
watched  for  an  occasion  to  deprive  them  of  those  privileges 
which  necessity  only  had  extorted  j  nor  was  that  occasion 
long  wanting.  Cardinal  Richelieu  perceived  that  his  master 
was  but  lord  of  half  his  kingdom,  whilst  the  protestants 
held  Rochelle.  After  hard  struggles  to  subdue  their  inde- 
pendent spirit,  therefore,  in  1628,  he  besieged  and  took 
their  capital.  Lying  now  wholly  at  the  will  of  their  enemies, 
the  protestants  in  France  sank  very  low  under  oppression  and 
violation  of  privileges  which  they  no  longer  had  the  power 
to  maintain.  The  insidious  cardinal  and  the  imperious  mo- 
narch united  with  the  Jesuits  for  their  extirpation.  Every 
artifice  and  promise,  joined  with  threats  and  sufferings  of 
various  kinds,  were  first' used  to  engage  them  to  apostatize 
from  the  faith  of  their  forefathers,  which  indeed  too  many 
iiid.  Those  who  were  steady  in  adhering  to  the  protestant 
religion  were  dragooned  into  compliance,  or  delivered  up  to 
the  bishops  and  cleVgy,  who  persecuted  them  with  unrelent- 
ing cruelty.     Multitudes  fled  their  country,  and  sought  an 
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dsylum  in  foreign  lands  ;  and  others,  unable  or  uniiirilling  to 
fly,  endured  all  the  evils  that  abused  power  could  inflict. 

An.  1685.  The  edict  of  Nantz  was  revoked,  and  Lewis 
XIV  murdered  and  plundered  thousands  of  his  protestant 
subjects,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  seek  refuge  in  exile.  To 
add  insult  to  cruelty,  an  edict  commanded  them  without  de- 
lay to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  whilst  guards  were 
stationed  on  the  frontiers  to  prevent  the  escape  of  those  who 
for  conscience  sake  were  willing  to  leave  all  behind  them. 
Yet  hundreds  of  thousands  found  their  way  into  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  where  they  were  received  with  friendship 
and  affection,  as  exiles,  as  persecuted,  as  brethren.  They 
left  their  country,  and  carried  their  industry  and  resentment 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  Many  of  the  ca- 
tholics condemned  so  gross  a  violation  of  solemn  engage- 
ments, and  all  but  bigots  considered  the  step  impolitic  as  im- 
just.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  protestants  deserved  the 
scourge  by  the  awful  declensions  evident  among  them.  Some 
of  their  principal  teachers  had  departed  grievously  from  the 
reformed  doctrines,  and  wished  to  bend  to  a  nearer  state  of 
union  with  the  Ron)ish  church  which  they  had  renounced ; 
whilst  the  body  of  French  protestants  approached  the  Armi- 
nian  tenets,  and  softened  down  their  professions  in  confor- 
mity thereto.  Switzerland  also  adopted  them  ;  and  Geneva, 
the  cradle  of  the  reformed  churches,  before  the  end  of  the 
century,  degenerated  fast  into  the  Armmian  and  Pelagian 
system. 

The  spirit  of  truth  and  godliness  was  not  likely  to  flourish 
under  such  circumstances.  The  cause  of  the  protestants  in 
France  was  reduced  very  low ;  and  those  whp  remained,  in- 
stead of  brightening  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  degenerated 
from  the  purity  of  the  faith,  as  well  as  the  spirituality  of 
practice.  The  remaining  protestantism  was  little  more  than 
an  inverate  hatred  of  popery  or  attachment  to  a  name  and 
the  honour  of  a  party. 

An.  1655,  1686,  1696.  The  poor  Waldenses,  still  main- 
taining in  their  sequestered  valleys  the  protestant  doctrine, 
were  hunted  out  by  Jesuitical  malice,  and  cruelly  treated  by 
their  popish  duke  of  Savoy :  their  utter  extinction  was  threat- 
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ened.  The  kind  interposition  of  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Swiss 
governments  preserved  a  few  of  them. 

The  once  flourishing  church  of  the  Palatinate  was  in  like 
manner  reduced  very  low.  Under  a  catholic  elector,  and  a 
series  of  oppressions,  it  hardly  maintained  a  name  among  the 
nations  where  it  had  been  first  in  honour.  Nor  were  the  other 
reformed  communides  exempt  from  the  general  declension. 
Hesse  and  the  rest  of  the  Calvinistic  churches  in  Germany 
exhibited  few  or  no  specimens  of  life  and  activity :  settling 
like  their  neighbours  into  deadness  of  profession  and  formali- 
ty of  devotion. 

We  may  with  grief  lament  the  sad  decay  visible  among  all 
the  reformed  churches  towards  the  expiration  of  the  century. 
Great  inroads  made  on  the  purity  of  the  faith,  a  growing  ne- 
glect of  all  holy  ordinances,  a  grievous  depa,rture  from  the 
spirituality  of  a  heavenly  walk,  and  an  almost  utter  extinc- 
tion of  zeal  for  promoting  the  salvation  of  men^s  souls ;  the 
ministry  less  evangelical  and  the  people  lukewarm.  A  spirit 
of  infidel  philosophy  also  arose,  that  tended  to  sap  the  vitals 
of  revealed  truth,  whilst  a  growing  immorality  and  dissipa- 
tion produced  a  contempt  of  all  strictness  of  religious  pro- 
fession. 

There  were  still  vast  nations  bearing  the  Christian  name, 
chiefly  under  governors  of  the  Romish  pale,  where  a  great 
mixture  of  protestants  and  others  were  to  be  found  that  class* 
ed  neither  with  the  Lutheran  nor  reformed.  Of  these  the  So- 
cinians  were  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  considerable 
body  in  Poland  and  Transylvania ;  and  thence,  as  their  head 
quarters,  dispatched  missionaries  to  the  other  parts  of  Europe  -, 
but  they  proceeded  in  a  line  diflPerent  from  the  other  protest- 
ants, not  affecting  to  lead  the  multitude,  by  popular  discour- 
ses, but  to  gain  the  great  and  learned,  by  professing  them- 
selves the  advocates  for  the  noble  powers  of  reason,  calling 
it  the  all-sufficient  guide  to  truth,  and  its  uncontrolled  exer- 
cise the  dignity  of  human  nature. 

But  the  hopes  entertained  from  these  ingenious  missiona- 
ries were  hot  realised.  Their  university  at  Racow  was  dis- 
solved and  dispersed  by  the  diet  of  Poland,  for  an  insult  of- 
fered by  some  of  the  wild  students  to  a  crucifix,  which  so  rou- 
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•cd  the  wrath  of  the  catholics^  that  the  Socmians  were  ban- 
ished the  kiogdom.  This  edict  was  executed  with  the  most 
unchristiao  severity. 

Dispersed  and  exiled^  they  fled  into  different  countries^  and, 
after  various  efforts  to  obtain  an  establishment,  were  viewed 
with  too  suspicious  an  eye  to  gain  any  settled  refttuig-place* 
The  denial  of  Christ's  divinity  was  then  regarded  as  a  crima 
so  blasphemous  as  no  Christian  state  should  tolerate  s  miMer 
maxims  have  since  prevailed :  intolerance  becomes  not  tho 
advocates  for  truth  and  meekness. 

But  few  communities  of  Socinians  were  kno¥m  out  of 
England.  There  Biddle  had  a  congregation  under  Cromwell 
and  Charles  II.  Nor  hath  there  been  wanting  a  iiuceeasioti 
of  those  who  have  maintained  the  leadmg  features  of  their 
system  of  doctrines,  though  not  exacdy  agreed  respecting  the 
person  of  the  Son  of  God.  But  all  concur  in  rejecting  the, 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  denying  the  godhead  of  Christ,  and 
•in  renouncing  aU  vicarious  satisfaction  from  the  sufferings  of 
a  Redeemer. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  christian  churches  were  first 
formed  in  North  America  by  emigrants  from  Europe.  These 
have  extended  and  increased  astonishingly.  They  not  oody 
provided  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  among  themselves,  but, 
especially  in  New  Eng^d,  made  considerable  exertions  for 
diffusing  its  benefits  among  the  aborigines.  The  Revd.  Mr, 
Eliot  instructed  them  with  unwearied  attention  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  religion,  and  also  taught  them  husban* 
diy  and  mechanic  arts.  His  zeal  procured  for  him  the  title 
of  the  iqiostk  of  New  England.  For  the  use  of  the  Indians 
he  translated  the  Bible  into  tiieir  language*  This  was  pub* 
lished  about  the  year  1664.  In  the  last  half  of  this  century, 
there  were  in  New  Eng^bnd  twenly^four  congregations,  and 
several  hundreds  of  priqring  Indians,  but  tbese,^  in  common 
with  others  of  the  native  tribes,  have  gradually  dwindled 
away  almost  to  total  extinction.  Mr.  Mayhew  and  several 
others  laboured  industriously  and  successfully  in  tlus  heaven- 
ly work. 

The  rights  of  conscience  were  here  first  practically  estab* 
lished  by  government.  Lord  Baltimore  in  Maryland,  Roger 
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Williams  in  Rhode  Maud,  and  William  Penn  in  Petinsyivt- 
nia,  made  liberty  of  conscience  and  an  equality  of  rights  to 
all  sects  the  ba3is  of  their  respective  governments.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  first  setders  of  the  British  agonies  in  North 
America  were  driven  from  their  native  jcoontries  in  Europe 
by  cruel  persecutions  on  account  of  their  reli^on.  The  Pu« 
jitans  of  England,  the  Hugonots  of  France,  ^e  Paladnes  of 
.Germany,  now  found  an  asylum  in  the  new  woild.  Great 
numbers  of  these  were  friends  to  the  religion  of  the  heart| 
and  members  of  the  true  spiritual  church.  They  not  only 
planted  but  watered  vital  Christianity,  by  instructing  their 
families  and  churches  in  gospel  truths,  but  by  walking  befbra 
them  with  exemplary  purity  of  life  and  conversation. 


Century  Xrill. 

Europe  was  pow  divided  into  two  great  communions,  those 
who  adhered  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  those  who  acquired 
the  name  of  protestants  by  their  departure  from  it ;  the 
one  forming  a  great  and  numerous  body,  under  a  visible  head 
^  resident  in  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Roman  empire ;  tiie 
other  a  body  vast  and  extended  also,  but  in  numbers  appa* 
rendy  inferior,  and  neither  connected  by  homogeneous  mem«> 
hers,  nor  binder  a  visible  chief,  yet  solidly  united  in  some 
fundamental  principles,  which  formed  a  powerful  though  in- 
visible bond  of  attraction.  Amidst  all  apparent  differences 
c^  opinion,  this  kept  them  in  a  state  of  determined  aversion 
to  popery,  and  placed  them  in  a  constant  sphere  of  repulsion 
from  any  approach  to  this  great  body.  The  t3rranny  of  Rome, 
tiieidolatry  and  superstitions, too  glaring  ever  to  be  softened 
down  into  any  point  of  contact,  made  the  rent  between  them 
for  ever  irreparable,  without  some  prodigious  change  in  the 
sentiments  and  views  of  tiie  one  or  of  the  other.  In  some 
particulars  the  balance  vibrated  unequally.  In  point  of  pro- 
found learning,  tiie  perfect  freedom  allowed  to'  enquiry  of 
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every  kind,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  through 
all  protiDstant  countries,  gaye  them  vastly  the  preponderance 
in  the  spale.  Not  hut  that  singular  advances  were  made  in 
the  same  studies  in  the  catholic  countries,  and  philosophy 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  ardour ;  but  it  was  confined  to  a 
pisuticular  number  of  literati,  and  too  much  shackled  by  the 
dogmas  of  popery.  It  is  amazing  how  much  the  reading 
the  Scriptures  in  the  mother  tongue  of  every  protestant  na<^ 
tion,  and  the  freedom  of  discussion  of  every  aubject,  has  led 
all  ranks  of  men  to  a  very  great  comparative  superiority  over 
pajHsts  in  this  respect. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  decided  inclination  of  the  balance 
was  stiU  on  the  side  of  popery.  Not  only  the  inveteracy  of 
ancient  habits  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  all  the  monastic  or* 
ders,  who  must  live  on  the  emoluments  of  superstition,  but 
the  society  of  Jesuits,  instituted  on  purpose  to  support  the 
sinking  cause  of  Rome,  particularly  exerted  themselves  for 
that  purpose*  They  displayed  an  unwearied  activity*  They 
stimulated  the  torpid  zeat  of  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and 
Capuchins,  and  called  them  to  share  in  the  merit  and'  glory 
of  bringing  back  the  heretical  deserters  to  the  fold  again,  or 
of  enlarging  tlie  bounds  of  popish  dominion  in  headien  and 
distant  lands.  On  the  contrary,  the  love  of  protestants  w^s 
become  lukevrarivif  3e^ure  in  their  own  enjoyments,  they 
sat  down  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  commerce,  or  gain,  an4 
too  unconcerned  about  their  own  souls,  entertained  very  lit- 
tle anxiety  about  the  souls  of  others.  The  ministers  of  the 
different  communions  watched  over  their  own  flocks,  baf 
they  too  frequendy  slumbered  and  slept.  Few  hdd  ^eal  tp 
labour  extensiyelyr  Besides,  in  the  protestant  churches,  lil^ 
tie  or  no  provision  being  made  for  the  particyli|P  purpose  of 
extending  the  pale  of  evangelical  truth,  the  papists  had  ai| 
unspeakable  advantage.  They  maintained  a  host  of  mission- 
aries in  every  protest^t  country  for  making  converts  to 
Rome  :  always  secretly  at>  work,  often  openly,  men  of  the 
most  insinuating  manners,  trained  \tp  for  this  very  object  ii| 
the  wiles  of  controversy  to  undermine  the  protestant'  £uth, 
fnd  to  place  jthe  popish  opinions  in  the  most  favouinable 
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The  great  weight  of  influence  lay  also  on  tfw  po|nih  nde. 
A  thounnd  aUurements  and  advantages  were  held  oat  by 
zealous  papists,  in  order  to  make  converts,  while  proteatants 
lirere  restrained  by  their  principles  from  using  any  other  mo- 
tives than  argument  and  conviction  on  scriptural  grounds. 
Nor  did  the  idea  of  any  meritorious  service  stimulate  their 
efforts,  whilst  every  papist  gained  a  proportionate  offset  for 
all  his  own  offences,  and  a  fund  of  merit  against  the  day  of 
Judgment,  by  every  convert  he  made  to  popevy,  whatever 
were  the  means  of  conversion.  Hence,  not  only  in  all  the 
countries  under  pop^h  governors  was  every  effort  used  widi 
peculiar  advantage  to  extend  the  dominion  of  Rome  over  the 
consciences  of  men,  but  in  the  protestant  kingdoms  continual 
inroads  were  made  and  converts  gained  from  them.  * 

The  commencement  of  this  century  beheld  the  church:  of 
Rome  apparently  fixed  upon  an  immoveable  basis  in  Europe, 
stretching  out  her  arms  to  the  new  world,  and  embracing 
both  the  Indies. 

Rome,  the  centre  of  Italy,  looked  round  widi  exuItatioB 
upon  all  the  countries  from  the  Alps  to  Calabria,  Sicily,  Sar* 
dinia,  Corsica,  and  other  isles  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Adriatic  sea,  and  therein  no  UM^e  dared  to  mutter  hereti- 
cal pravity.  The  inquisition  and  the  priests  had  effectually 
laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  left  not  a  trace  of 
protestantism  remaining, 

Spain  and  Portugal  had  exerted  equal  vigour,'  and  Jesuits 
and  inquisitors  ferreted  out  every  lurking  hole  of  heresy. 
Even  the  poor  Jews  were  compelled  to  cross  themselves,  and 
to  cover  their  hypocrisy  with  an  apparendy  great  zeal  for 
superstition  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  church. 

In  Prance,  the  popish  clergy  and  dragoons  supplied  the 
phtce  of  inquisitors.  Not  a  congregation  remained  of  all  the 
flourishing  protestant  churches  which  once  spread  n^er  the 
bosom  of  that  vast  country  :  their  worship  interdicted,  didr 
marriages  declared  illegal,  and  oppression  in  every  shape  and 
form  weighing  them  mto  the  dust  of  death.  Though  their 
numbers,  especially  in  the  south  of  Prance,  were  great,  diey 
were  compelled  to  hide  all  profession  of  their  religion.  It 
was  death  for  a  protestant  minister  to  exercise  his  functions, 
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and  imprisoDttisiit  tnd  confiscatiOD  awaited  those  who  attends 
ed  or  concealed  htm.  The  despotic  Lewis  XIV,  with  hia 
Jesuit  confessor  and  their  crew,  plotted  day  and  night  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  protestant  name,  and  indeed  had  near- 
ly effected  it :  and,  what  is  equaUy  to  be  lamented,  these  suf- 
ferings of  the  protestants,  though  they  increased  their  abhor- 
rence oi  popery,  produced  no  spiritual  change  for  the  better. 
The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  reformed  had  unhappily  been 
debased  from  primitive  purity,  by  an  admixture  of  the  Ar- 
minian  leaven.  Their  -souls  lost  the  vigour  of  religion,  as 
their  persons  became  more  enslaved  by  despotism.  Tke 
amazing  increase  of  popery  in  France  is  incalculable ;  from 
a  third  of  the  kingdom  which  had. been  enlightened,  there 
were  but  few  protestants  left,  and  those  driven  into  holes 
and  hiding  places. 

Whether  policy  or  candour  contributed  to  the  change,  af- 
ter the  death  of  Louis  XIV  the  protestants  met  with  milder 
treatment  in  France.  Their  meetings  were  connived  at  by 
the  government,  and  thus,  without  toleration,  nay,  in  the  face 
of  the  most  tjrrannical  laws,  they  assembled,  and  (rften  in 
great  multitudes. 

It  is  very  natural  that  the  protestants^  so  long  and  grievoufr^ 
ly  oppressed,  should  lend  a  cordial  hand  to  a  revolution  which 
must  restore  them  to  an  equality  with  their  fellow  citiaeos, 
and  that  their  hatred  of  Rome  should  make  them  rejoice  in 
her  fan.  * 

^  Nothing  can  be  more  desolate  than  the  present  state  of  the 
church  in  France.  On  the  side  of  godliness  scarcely  any  ap» 
pear.  If  there  be  my  real  Christianity  remaining,  it  is  con^ 
cealed:  the  torrent  still  runs  strong  against  alt  religion. 
On  the  side  of  morals,  nothing  can  be  more  deploraUe.  A 
military  government  and:  its  supporters  share  the  spoik  of  tiie 
crown,  the  nobles,  and  ecclesiastics.  The  churches  are  de- 
serted and  shut  up,  new  play-houses  and  places  of  entertain^ 
ment  are  opened  and  crowded.  Divorce  is  allowed  on  the 
most  frivolous  pretexts,  and  thus  the  sanctity  of  marriage  de- 
stroyed :  tile  dissolutipn  of  manners  produces  no  shame  when 
countenanced  by  general  practice  and  approbation.  RepuUi- 
van  virtue  in  France  is  very  different  from  the  stem,  austere. 
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and  frugal  manners  of  ancient  Rome.  The  general  established 
and  fashionable  system  evidently  is  to  live  without  God  ia  the 
world,  and  to  eat  and  drink  because  to-morrow  they  die. 

The  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Austria  persecuted  the  pro- 
fession of  protestantism.  Austria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  die 
Low  Countries,  and  all  their  other  fiefs  or  dependencies, 
scarcely  permitted  a  protestant  to  breathe  the  vit^  air. 

The  pdier  countries  of  popery,  particularly  the  palatinate, 
though  qpce  fismous  for  protestantism,  used  the  same  arts  and 
oppressions.  Often  no  help  remained  for  the  poor  people  but 
to  forsake  the  land  of  their  nativity,  and  seek  an  asylum 
among  strangers,  and  even  to  transport  themselves  into  th^ 
new  world,  in  order  to  escape  the  malice  of  their  persecui 
tors. 

In  the  countries  where  papists  and  protestants  were  stiU 
mixed,  the  weight  of  power,  and  the  wiles  of  Jesuitism  and 
monkery,  bore  ha^  upon  the  consciences  of  men,  and  pro-r 
duced  very  lamentable  effects  in  the  perversion  of  many  from 
the  faith.  Thus  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania  suffer- 
ed, and  other  countries  in  similar  situations,  and  many  con- 
verts to  popery  are  said  to  have  enlarged  the  Romish  pale. 
The  same  took  place  in  protestant  countries,  but  on  a  smaUer 
scale. 

,  Poland  once  subsisted  subject  to  the  papal  dominion.  It 
hath  ceased  to  be  numbered  among  the  nations.  The  three 
mighty  monarchs  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  agreed  to 
divide  the  whok  between  them  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
dethroned  the  worthy  Pooiatowski,  and  parcelled  out  his  do- 
minions according  to  their  several  conveniences  and  conti- 
guity. Religion  could  be  no  object  of  theirs,  but  eventually 
the  cause  of  God  and  truth  was  Benefited  by  their  ambition. 
Popery  no  longer  possessed  the  power  or  revenues  which 
could  make  it  formidable.  Each  sovereign  took  what  he 
liked,  and  only  left  such  a  provision  for  religious  worship  as 
his  own  liberdity  allowed.  Toleration  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. A  protestant  and  a  Greek  must  protect  their  sub- 
jects'from  the  oppressions  of  popery,  and  a  catholic  monarch 
hinAself  was  compelled  politically  to  afford  the  same  induU 
gence,  that  he  might  not  lose  the  protestants  or  Greeks,  whq 
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could  80  easily  have  taken  refuge  with  their  neighbours  and 
countrymeq.  Thus  ^^the  earth  helped  the  woman."  No 
more  money  went  to  Rome,  no  more  dominion  could  be  ex- 
erted by  her  in  that  country.  They  who  had  seized  the  lands 
chose  themselves  to  exercise  the  supremacy.  Thus  Poland 
became  lost  to  Rome  as  a  kingdom  of  its  dependence,  and 
the  subjects  became  capable  of  enjoying  more  religious  liber- 
ty than  before.  In  this  view  we  hope  that  much  has  been 
gained  by  the  subjugatipn  of  Poland  ;  and  that  in  the  great 
system  of  true  religion,  this  event  may  be  reckoned  among 
those  which  are  auspicious,  as  casting  down  the  barriers  of 
papal  power  and  persecution,  and  opening  a  freer  course  for 
th#  word  of  God  where  it  may  run  and  be  glorified. 

Britmn  held  still  in  her  bosom  many  popish  recusants,  and 
enemies  to  the  protestant  faith.  In  some  of  her  dominions 
the  catholics  exceeded  the  protestants,  three,  four,  or  ,five  to 
tme,  as  in  Ireland.  Numerous  bodies  refhained  in  Scodand 
and  England,  which,  though  kept  down  by  laws  too  severe  in 
many  particulars,  the  lenity  of  the  government  scarcely  ever 
put  in  execution.  Hence  theyr  worship,  though  forbidden, 
was  openly  maintained ;  their  houses  of  meeting  were  as  well 
known  as  those  of  other  dissenters,  and  the  tolerating  spirit 
universally  prevalent,  not  only  protected  th^m  from  insult, 
but  embraced  them  widi  all  the  civilities  of  friendly  inter- 
course. The  balances  were  kept  pretty  nearly  even,  not  so 
much  by  zjiy  conversions  wrought  through  ])rotestant  efforts, 
as  by  interested  motives.  Nobles,  in  order  to  possess  a  he- 
reditary seat  in  parliament,  or  the  politic  and  ambitious,  to 
entec  the  house  of  commons  or  the  magistracy,  from  which 
by  the  profession  of  popery  they  were  excluded,  occasionally 
renounced  one  religion  to  embrace  the  other,  without  any  real 
change  of  sentimdoits  whatever.  Men  of  no  principle  em- 
braced that  profession  of  relig'um  which,  most  corresponded 
with  their  avarice  or  ambition.  To  these  causes  in  protestant 
countries,  the  conversions  from  popery  were  chiefly  to  be 
traced.  The  case  was  much  the  same  in  Holland  and  Swit- 
zeiiand. 

The  progress  of  popery  in  Europe,  though  great,  bore  a 
small  proportion  to  the  spread  of  it  in  distant  lands.    From 
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Canada  to  Louisiana  the  French  had  erected  an  empire  timt 
threatened  the  British  colonies,  and  their  numerotts  emissa- 
ries among  the  Indian  tribes  had  brought  many  of  tliem  to 
baptism  ;  and,  in  order  to  make  them  surer  toob  for  their 
grand  monarch,  had  enlisted  them  under  the  banners  of 
Rome. 

But  the  vast  foreign  empires  were  those  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  especially  the  latter,  comprehending  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  America  on  the  Pacific  ocean  from  north  to  south, 
at  least  from  Criifomia  to  the  extremities  of  Chili,  and  on 
the  other  side  all  the  immense  repons  that  lie  round  die  bay 
of  Mexico,  with  the  vast  and  numerous  islands,  besides  the 
unknown  boundless  regions  to  the  south.  Portugal  occupied 
the  Brazils  with  their  dependencies.  Bodi  nations  were  the 
obsequious  votaries  of  Rome.  'With  inquisitorial  watchful- 
ness hosU  of  Jesuits  and  friars  of  every  rank  and  colour  took 
care  that  not  a  spark  of  protestanism  should  ever  enter  their 
dominions,  determined  to  maintain  inviolate .  the  catholic 
faith  in  these  favoured  lands.  The  vast  Philip]nne  islands 
enjoyed  the  same  advantages,  and  every  where  negroes  or 
Indians,  slaves  or  freemen,  increased  the  number  of  Ronush 
subjects. 

China  was  now  filled  widi  missionaries  and  converts.  In 
the  East  Indies,  especially  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  and 
even  to  the  gulf  of  Ormus,  the  zealous  missionaries  erected 
their  cross,  and  enlisted  a  numerous  host  under  their  ban- 
ners. Africa  afforded  gold,  ivory,  slaves,  and  converts. 
The  coasts  of  Mozambique,  and  those  westward  washed  by 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  heard  and  received  the  disciples 
of  Loyola.  In  all  these  countries,  at  the  bepnning  of  this 
century,  popery  had  erected  her  dominion,  and  that  princi- 
paOy  by  the  means  of  her  Jesuit  missionaries. 

Amidst  all  the  apparent  greatness  and  glory  of  Rome, 
various  secret  causes  were  working  her  destrucrion.  The 
kings  of  the  eardi  in  a  variety  of  contests  had'^amed  die 
contemptibility  of  papal  anadiemas.  The  reformation  had 
generally  produced  this  benefit,  that  the  popish  m.onarchs 
were  become  Less  submissive  and  more  decisive.  Though 
they  contmued  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  pont^,  and  profess  the 
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most  devoted  reverence  for  his  person,  they  made  no  scru- 
ple to  despise  the  mandates  issued  by  him  :  making  a  differ- 
ence between  the  pope  and  the  papSkl  see. 

The  sharp  disputes  which  reigned  between  the  members 
of  the  church,  Jesuits  and  Pominicans,  Jesuits  and  Jansenists, 
contributed  greatly,  by  the  writings  on  both  sides,  to  open 
men's  eyes,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  un^^ 
derstanding  in  the  matters  disputed.  The  jealousy  of  the 
monkish  tribes  backed  the  bitt;ier  accusations  against  the 
Jesuits  respecting  their  foreign  missions.  China,  by  these 
disputes,  became  subject  to  different  decisions  ;  sometimes 
the  pontiff's  mandates  were  obeyed,  sometimes  the  Jesuits 
resisted.  The  issue  was  the  expulsion  of  all  the  missionaries. 
Their  bitter  persecution  of  the  Jansenists  awakened  a  re- 
turn of  enmity.  Thus  there  was  roused  up  a  spirit  of  resent- 
ment against  thes^  Jesuitical  persecutors,  that  only  waited 
the  moment  of  vengeance. 

The  famous  book  of  Quesnel  which  produced  the  bull 
^^  Unigenitus,"  so  called  from  the  word  with  which  at  begins, 
deserves  aittention,  as  probably  to  this  eventually  the  fall  of 
this  society  may  be  traced.  Into  this  book  were  elegandy 
introduced  the  principles  for  which  Jansenius  had  been  al- 
ready condemned ;  and  the  style  was  so  pleasing  that  it  was 
read  with  the  greatest  delight.  The  eagle  eyes  of  the  Jesu- 
its had  seen  through  the  design  of  Quesnel,  to  give  weight 
and  consequence  to  their  Jansenist  enemies  whom  they 
wished  to  crush.  Their  cries  therefore  of  heresy  surround- 
ed the  ponuff,  and  though  the  book  was  before  so  excellent, 
they  extracted  from  it  and  condemned  one  hundred  and  one 
propositions  as  heretical,  or  of  heretical  tendency.  This 
bull  kindled  the  flames  of  contention  in  France.  A  vast 
number  had  read  and  approved  the  work  of  father  Quesnel, 
and  could  discover  nothing  like  heresy  in  it.  The  moderate 
papists,  who  were  not  Jansenists,  were  highly  offended  to  see 
those  doctriAi  of  predestination  and  grace  so  peremptorily 
condemned  as  heresy,  which  the  fathers,  St.  Augustine,  and 
the  church  had  been  supposed  to  hold  as  orthodox. 

The  dispute  was  long  and  sharp  in  France.     The  Jesuits 
carried  the  day.     It  became   the  law  of  the  land :  you 
vox.  v.  [59] 
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must  subscribe  the  bull  Unigenitus,  or  have  bo  sacnh 
ments.  Oppressions,  banishments,  excommuntcatioi^s  fol- 
lowed. The  Jansenists  laid  open  the  moral  sjBitcm  of  die 
Jesuits,  and  stamped  it  with  deserved  infamy.  They  awa- 
kened the  attention  of  the  popish  powers  to  their  political 
conduct  and  designs.  They  charged  them  wiA  erecting  in 
Paraguay  an  independent  sovereignty,  and  that,  voder  pre- 
tence of  preserving  their  converts  firotti  the  oontaminatiiig 
examples  of  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  the  Jesuits  had  ex- 
cluded the  Jansenists  from  entering  within  the  limits  of  their 
missions.  The  mercantile  transactions  of  the  Jesuits  excitied 
the  jealousy  of  the  commercial  world.  Under  the  cloak  0f 
piety  and  conversions,  they  endeavoured  to  monopc^ze  die 
trade  of  the  country  which  they  had  reduced  to  their  obedi- 
ence. The  gain  of  the  merchant  as  well  as  the  authority  of 
the  monarch  thus  trenched  upon,  raised  a  host  of  irritated 
and  powerful  opponents.  Suspicious  connexions  with  those 
who  attempted  to  assassinate  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  open 
resistance  to  thcf  Spanish  and  Portuguese  forces  on  fixing  the 
limits  of  their  several  settlements  in  South  America,  issued 
in  their  complete  destruction.  By  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
stroke,  without  consulting  Rome,  the  catholic  princes  con- 
spired their  ruin,  and  they  were  all  seized  and  banished  in 
the  same  moment  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Prance;  brought 
home  by  ship  loads  from  all  the  foreign  dominions  of  these 
powers,  and  sent  to  Rome,  now  unable  to  defend  them.  Af- 
ter some  time,  the  concurrent  demands  of  the  popish  mon- 
archs  compelled  the  reluctant  pontiff  Ganganelli  to  dissolve 
the  society  in  1773. 

The  great  barrier  was  now  broken  down  which  held  the 
consciences  of  men  enslaved  to  the  Roman  see,  and  freer 
scope  was  given  to  the  prevailing  philosophy  to  lift  up  its 
head  with  confidence. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  Rome,  none  so  effectually  operated  as  Ike  prevailiag 
tenets  of  infidelity,  which  diffused  themselves  among  all  the 
literati  of  the  Romish  church.  The  progress  was  silent  but 
wide.  Rousseau,  D^Alembert,  Helvetius,  and  Voltaire  con- 
tributed to  charge  the  mine  and  lay  the  train,  which,  when 
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kmdled,  couU  aol  foil  to  ovtrtum  aU  the  trumperj  of  popery^ 
and  to  raiae  a  spirit  ihreateniag  a  universal  revolution  in 
society.  The  superior  orders  of  the  Romish  clergy  them* 
selves,  having  drank  into  this  philosophical  spirit,  made  no 
vigorous  efforts  to  suppress  its  progress,,  and  little  apprehend- 
ed tlie  iaital  consequences  to  themselves  to  which  it  was  im- 
perceptibly leading.  The  life  of  dissipation  which  prevailed, 
contrary  to  every  precept  of  the  gospel,  also  prepared  willing 
disciples  for  infidel  principles.  It  was  abundantly  easier  and 
more  rational  to  suppose  that  there  was  nothing  after  death^ 
and  tbufr  to  quiet  every  unea&y  apprehension,  than  to  receive 
the  absurdities  of  purgatory,  and  be  at  the  pains  of  penance, 
^r  submit  to  the  purchase  of  indulgences. 

The  priests  themselves  began  to  blush  at  their  own  tricks„ 
and  dl  the  men  of  iofelligeiice  would  cordially  have  wished 
Id  get  rid  of  them  ;  but  they  feared  the  people,  whose  cre«« 
dulity  required  imposition.  So  they  tolerated  the  prevailing 
•upersritions,  to  avoid  what  they  regarded  as  the  greater  evil, 
the  acknowledging  papal  fallibility,  the  loosening  the  pooti-i 
Seal  dominion,  and  emboldening  tiie  prying  eye  of  curiosity 
to  kMik  into  its  abuses. 

Owing  to  these  and  a  variety  of  other  causes,  the  psqpal 
thvone  sank  in  its  revenues  as  in  its  authority :  little  flowed 
into  its  coffers.  One  kingdom  after  another  stopped  the  fa* 
tal  drain  which  bad  poured  from  every  land  the  wealth  of  nar- 
iions  into  tiiat  gulph. 

But  the  roost  powerful  causes  of  the  humiliation  of  papal 
power  haive  arisen  from  the  ambitious  rulers  of  France,  who, 
overturning  every  ancient  establishment  at  home,  abolishing 
llle  convents,  shutting  up  the  churches,  banishing  or  mur- 
dering all  the  ecclesiastics  who  refused  to  bow  to  their  dic- 
tates, they  burst  as  a  torrent  on  the  neighbouring  nations, 
every  where  desolating  the  Romish  church,  and  sweeping 
away  its  trumpery,  melting  down  the  silver  saints  and  their 
shrines,  casting  the  btUs  into  cannon,  and  converting  the 
^lurches  and  convents  into  barracks  or  work  shops.  Thus 
suddenly  all  the  immense  wealth  of  the  clergy  dissolved  as 
snow  before  the  sun.  The  whole  ecclesiastical  property  seiz- 
ed, sold,  and  dissipated,  religion  was  left  to  take  care  of  it- 
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self.  The  bigoted  country  of  the  Netherlands  has  shared 
the  same  fete  with  Savoy,  the  sad  scenes  of  former  bloody 
persecutions.  Germany  dismembered,  Switzerland  sohju- 
gated,  and  all  Italy  plundered  from  Mibn  to  Naples,  and 
crumbled  into  pieces  under  the  fleeting  name  of  republics. 
Kings  hurled  from  their  thrones,  the  pope  himself  a  priisooer, 
and  Rome  reduced  to  be  an  inconsiderable  appendage  to  the 
vaunted  great  nation. 

On  the  whole,  from  this  review  of  the  Romish  church,  it 
evidently  appears,  that  the  cause  of  God  and  trudi  has  won- 
derfuUy  advanced  in  the  general  scale  of  the  naticMis  ownmg 
subjection  to,  or  rather  in  union  with  Rome.  Her  power  is 
weakened,  her  riches  dissipated,  and  her  subjects*  dimiib- 
ished. 

The  state  of  the  Moravian  church  in  the  present  century 
forms  a  prominent  feature  in  its  history.  The  church  of  the 
brethren,  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  overwhelmed  fay 
the  persecutions  of  popery  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Sile* 
sia  had  nearly  disappeared :  but  few  men  were  left,  and  they 
of  little  estimation,  and  no  where  could  they  find  rest  or  ea* 
tablishment.  In  this  extremity  three  or  four  poor  famifies 
migrated  from  Moravia  into  upper  Lusatia,  in  search  of  some 
sequestered  comer  of  the  earth,  where,  hid  from  popish  per- 
secution, they  might  worship  God  in  peace  and  purity.  At 
the  village  of  Bertbelsdorf,  belonging  to  the  well-known  count 
Zinzendorff,  they  met  a  hospitable  receptipn.  The  count, 
on  being  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  emigrants,  gave  or- 
ders to  encourage  them.  They  were  assisted  to  build  cot- 
tages for  their  families,  and  some  uncultivated  lands  were 
allotted  to  them,  which  their  industry  soon  rendered  pro- 
ductive. 

The  count  had  been  educated  at  the  University  of  Halle, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  piety.  The  manners  of  the  re- 
fugees were  so  congenial  with  his  own  as  to  engage  his  fios- 
tering  afiection  :  this  drew  others  of  the  same  fraternity  to 
join  their  brethren,  and  a  new  village  arose,  called  Hemhudi, 
the  cradle  of  the  reviving  church  of  the  Moravians. 

Under  the  patronage  of  count  Zinzendorff,  the  infant  colo* 
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oy  continued  to  prosper,  and  spread  its  branches  through 
Germany,  Denmark,  Holland,  England,  and  America. 

They  have  houses  where  they  Kve  together  in  community. 
The  single  men  and  single  women,  widows  and  widowers, 
apart,  each  under  the  superintendence  of  elderly  persons  of 
their  own  class.  In  these  houses,  every  person  who  is  abk^ 
and  has  not  an  independent  support,  lal)ours  in  his  own  oc- 
cupation, and  contributes  a  stipulated  sum  for  his  mainte- 
nance. 

The  children  of  each  sex  are  educated  with  peculiar  care 
by  brethren  and  sisters  appointed  for  that  service  :  their  ob- 
ject is  to  preserve  them  from  the  corruption  that  is  in  the 
world,  and  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  knowledge  of 
evil  from  ever  reaching  their  eyes  or  ears.  Trained  up  un- 
der disci{dine  from  their  tenderest  years,  their  subjection  to 
their  superiors  and  elders  is  singular,  and  appears  particular- 
ly striking  in  their  missions  and  marriages. 

In  the  former,  those  who  have  oflFered  themselves  for  the 
service,  and  are  approved  as  candidates,  wait  their  several 
calls,  referring  themselves  entirely  to  the  decision  of  the  lot, 
and  never  hesiute  when  that  hath  decided  the  place  of  their 
destination. 

In  marriage,  they  may  only  form  a  connection  with  those 
of  their  own  communion.  A-  brother  may  make  his  own 
choice  of  a  partner  in  the  society  ;  but  as  all  intercourse  be- 
tween the  different  sexes  is  carefully  avoided,  very  few  op- 
portunities of  forming  particular  attachments  are  found,  and 
they  usually  rather  refer  their  choice  to  the  church  than  de- 
cide for  themselves.  And,  as  the  lot  must  be  cast  to  sanc- 
tion their  union,  each  receives  his  partner  as  a  divine  ap- 
pointment :  and,  however  strange  this  ipethod  may  appeaf 
to  those  who  consult  only  their  passions  or  their  interest,  it 
is  observable  that  few  unhappy  marriages  are  found  among 
the  brethren. 

This  frequent  appeal  to  the  lot  seems  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  the  Moravian  church.  The  missionary  zeal  of 
these  brethren  is  unparalleled.  In  this  century  they  have 
successfully  mad^  twenty-six  different  missions,  besides  a  va- 
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lietjr  of  attempls  viade  fai  other  places^  whieh  bf  ^oiidncM 
hindrancea  were  defeated. 

The  I>aiu8h  tslasds  of  St.  Thonm  and  St.  Croiis  have  by 
their  imantry  received  the  light  of  the  goapel,  and  diat  ea* 
pecifttty  anong*  the  most  pittahle  and  oppressed  of  kufBaa  be«* 
logs,  the  negro  slaves.  To  them  thdr  labours  have  bcenm* 
gularly  blessed. 

In  as  abondant  a  aftaiiaer  also  haive  their  efforts  been  crawai- 
ed  with  success  in  the  English  islands  of  Jamaica,  Antigua, 
Nevis,  Barbwloes,  and  St«  Kiel's,  where  many  tbauaanda  of 
the  blacks  have  bees  called  by  their  preAcluQg  and  coiiver* 
satloii  to  love  and  worship  GeA  m  spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  Greenland  aad  Labradore  congregationa  (jbrmed  by 
them  afford  objects  of  wonder,  delight,  and  thankfuhiessn 
Even  in  these  inhospitable  cUmes^  and  aasidst  those  savage 
manners,  the  power  of  the  goapel  is  become  more  eminently 
displayed. 

The  Arrowack  Indiatti,  and  the  negroes  at  Surinaai  and 
Berbice,  have  been  coUected  into  bodies  of  Cairtiful  people 
by  the  brethren's  patience  and  perseverance. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  of  North  America  fiumish 
happy  evidences  of  the  powerful  word  of  a  crucified  Jesus, 
among  the  wild  and  copper^coloured  wanderers  in  the  forests 
and  boundless  plains  of  that  vast  continent. 

Even  those  who  are  esteemed  the  last  of  humaa  be- 
ings in  brutishness  and  ignorance,  the  Hottentots,  have  ow»* 
ed  the  crucified  man  on  Calvary  for  their  God  and  SavicMir, 
have  been  formed  into  Christian  societies,  and  upwards  of 
seven  hundred  are  said  to  be  now  wcM^hipping  him  with  their 
Mthftd  pastors  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  living  un* 
tfer  their  tuition  and  in  their  happy  communion. 

In  all  diese  various  regions  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
forty  missionaries  are  now  employed,  besides  the  host  who 
have  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  themselves,  and  died 
in  die  arduous  service.  These  in  general  support  themselves, 
and  work  by  the  assiduous  labour  of  their  own  hands  in  their 
several  aru  and  occupaticois  ;  and,  like  the  apostle  Paul,  toil 
day  and  night  that  they  may  require  nothing  from  the  ben* 
then,  and  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth. 
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By  the  persevering  zeal  of  these  men  of  God,  upwards  of 
twenty-three  thousand  of  the  most  destitute  of  mankind  in 
different  regions  of  the  earth  adorn  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  by 
a  conversation  such  as  becometh  godliness. 

Their  efforts  to  illumine  the  distant  east,  the  coast  of  Coro* 
mandel^  and  the  Nicobar  Islands  with  the  light  of  the  sun  of 
righteousness ;  their  attempts  to  penetrate  into  Abyssinia^ 
to  carry  the  gospel  to  Persia  and  Egypt,  and  to  ascend  the 
mountains  of  Caucasus,  have  been  great ;  and  to  all  these  re- 
gions, and  many  others,  hath  love  for  immortal  souls  carried 
these  indefatigable  missionaries. 

How  so  small  a  body  as  the  IVloravian  church  is  equal  to 
such  exertions,  and  capable  of  providing  so  many  mission- 
aries, and  furnishing  an  expenoe  so  necessarily  great,  is  sur- 
prizing. The  whole  number  of  their  members  in  Europe, 
it  is  said,  does  not  exceed  twelv^e  thousand  lM*ethren,  of  whom 
about  three  thousand  are  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
these  not  in  general  the  most  opulent  or  high  in  any  mercan* 
tile  line.  But  their  liberality  aboundeth  ;  and  it  is  pleaung 
to  remark  the  support  which  their  missions  receive  from  the 
cordial  affection  of  Christian  brethren  of  all  denominations. 
The  good  providence  of  God  continues  to  raise  up  for  them 
new  helpers,  and  to  furnish  annual  supplies  for  the  support 
•f  so  noble  an  undertaking. 

They  have  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  establishing 
the  everlasting  gospel  in  regions  the  most  dreary  and  inhos- 
pitable, and  among  nations  the  most  rude  and  ferocious. 

This  revival  of  religion  among  the  Moravians  has  pro* 
dttced  the  most  happy  effects  at  home,  as  well  as  among  the 
heathen.  Many  of  their  Lutheran  and  reformed  brethrea 
have  greatly  profited  by  their  (ratemal  intercourse,  without 
connecting  themselves  in  their  church  order.  A  spirit  of 
more  animated  Christianity  has  been  revived  in  Germany  and 
its  vicinity.  They  have  formed  a  large  association  of  minis-^ 
ters,  from  the  frozen  hills  of  Norway  to  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  who  assemble  annually  at  Hemhutt,  in  Lusatia^ 
and  those  who  cannot  attend  sommunicate  with  their  brethren 
by  fetters.  These  all  endeavour  to  strengthen  each  other^s 
hands  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  without  distinction  of  Lu» 
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tberan  or  Calvmist.  They  are  growing  into  a  host,  and 
though  not  many  in  any  one  country,  yet,  when  collected^ 
form  a  glorious  body  of  confessors,  whose  light  cannot  but 
shine  before  men,  and  whose  zealous  labours  tend  to  revive 
true  Christianity. 

Some  other  missionary  efforts  within  the  Lutheran  pale 
deserve  mention.  The  Danish  government  started  among 
the  first,  and  have  been  successful  in  this  glorious  career. 
Their  ministers  visited  Greenland  with  the  gospel,  and  their 
mission  to  the  coast  of  Malabar  commenced  early  in  this 
century.  It  hath  been  pursued  with  unwearied  zeal,  and 
God  hath  crowned  the  labours  with  singular  tokens  of  his 
approbation. 

The  nations  who  maintain  the  Lutheran  faith  are  the  same 
as  from  the  beginning  of  the  reformation.  Various  changes 
have  happened  in  the  several  kingdoms,  but  none  in  their  re- 
ligious profession.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Holstein, 
and  all  die  coasts  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Vistula,  chiefly  cond* 
nue  within  this  pale.  Sasony,  with  the  other  states  who  first 
embraced  this  doctrine,  hath  steadily  persevered  in  the  same 
confession  of  faith  to  this  day.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  the 
two  great  original  pillars  of  Lutheranism  have  gone  back  to 
the  Romish  church.  The  elector  of  Saxony  bartered  his 
religion  for  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  the  prince  of  Hess^ 
not  long  ago,  for  other  considerations.  Yet  this  made  no 
change  in  the  government  of  their  countries,  which  pre- 
served their  faith  inviolate.  A  power,  hardly  known  in  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  has  spread  from  Branden- 
burg his  vast  acquisitions  on  every  side,  and  is  become  in 
Germany  nominally  the  head  of  the  protestant  cause.  In 
point  of  personal  religion,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say 
any  thing  of  Frederick  the  Great,  or  his  successors  j- ne- 
vertheless, the  monarch  who  extends  and  supports  religious 
toleration  on  the  broadest  basis,  whether  heathen  or  philoso- 
pher, may  be  owned  as  the  church's  nursing  father.  The 
true  church  asks  no  support  but  peace  and  tolerance. 

Thus  departed  as  the  body  of  the  Lutheran  church  is  from 
the  tenets  of  their  great  reformer,  a  precious  seed  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  midst  of  her,  through  all  the  land  of  her  com- 
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muBion.  The  word  of  God  is  in  every  hand*  The  formu- 
laiy  of  doctrine  and  worship  is  sounds  and  those  only  are  to 
foe  Mamed  who  depart  from  the  purity  of  the  one  and  the 
apirituafity  of  the  other. 

A  noble  attempt  to  evangelize  the  islands  in  the  vast  Pa- 
cific Ocean  hath  recently  been  made,  by  a  society  formed  by 
ministers  and  others  of  all  denominations,  who,  agreeing  to 
merge  their  several  peculiarities  in  the  one  sacred  name  of 
Christian,  have  united,  without  preference  of  churches  or 
party,  to  send  forth  faithful  men  to  preach  and  teach  Jesus 
Christ  among  the  heathen.  By  the  liberal  contributions  of 
individuals,  who  have  formed  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, a  sum  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  was  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  a  large  vessel  of  three  hundred  tons,  conveying 
lliirty  missionaries,  with  five  sisters,  wives  to  the  brethren, 
and  two  litde  children,  furnished  with  every  thing  needful 
for  one  or  two  settlements,  and  to  secure  them  a  favourable 
reception  among  tiie  natives. 

After  a  course  of  many  thousand  miles,  tiie  whole  body  of 
missionaries  was  landed  in  the  places  of  their  several  destina- 
tion, at  Otaheite,  at  Tongataboo,  and  the  Marquesas,  in  per- 
iiect  healtii,  and  the  ship  returned  by  Canton  with  a  cargo  of 
tea  into  tiie  port  of  London  in  about  one  and  twenty  months, 
and  brought  back  every  seaman  in  as  g^od  health  as  she  had 
received  them.  Not  an  individual  W9»  lost  on  the  passage ; 
no  disease  ever  visited  the  crew ;  nor  was  the  least  want  of 
any  comfort  felt  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage. 

Encouraged  by  so  promising  a  beginning,  a  second  equip- 
ment was  immediately  begun.  Thiity-mne  brethren  and  sis- 
ters, with  seven  children,  cheerfully  entered  on  the  service. 
Bot  tiiey  were  captured  by  a  Praich  privateer  as  they  were 
entering  the  harbour  pf  Rio  Janeiro,  md  have  since  returned 


Whatever  tiie  final  evtent  may  be  of  these  endeavours  to 
evangelize  tiie  heathen  world,  tiie  attempt  is  glorious.  It  is 
now  demonstrated  that  a  mission  to  tiiese  distant  and  desira- 
ble lands  is  practicable,  is  easy,  and  tiie  means  witiiin  the 
power  of  individuals. 

VOL.  V.  {60] 
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This  society  b^  not  co^fioed  it$  vieiM  to  one  repoa.  cf 
the  heathen  wcMrld.  They  have  wished  to  embrace  the  habi» 
table  globe  as  far  as  (heir  mcfuos  shall  :be  found  adequate  to 
their  desires.  Africa,  the  seat  of  servitude,  the  region  -of 
.^arknesg,  and  th^  moat  unexplored  of  all  the  continents,  has 
especially  attracted  the  attention  of  the  society.  Their  first 
.efforts  were  directed,  through  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leooe,  to 
penetrate  into  die  Foulah  country,  and  communicate  Ae  bksa- 
ings  of  the  gqspel  to  the  interior.  Their  eflbrts,  as  well  as 
some  made  bciore  by  the  Weadeyan  nouethodists,  and  die 
baptists,  with  similar  views,  have  hitherto  been  without  any 
considerable  ^ect« 

A  mission  to  the  Cape  of  Ciood  Hope,  and  the  country  of 
the  Caffres  and  Boshemen,  which  lies  m  a  mcnre  genial  di- 
mate,  has  commenced  with  more  auspicious  prospects,  md 
for  which  Divine  Ptx>vidence  has  provided  auitabk  instru- 
ments in  Dr.  Vaiiderkemp  and  his  associates* 

Dr.  Vanderkemp  was  a  Hollander ;  a  man  of  tdatfs  and 
improved  understanding*  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  had 
been  bred  a  physician,  and  spoke  the  English,  French,  and 
JLatin  languages*  A  singular  affliction  in  jbis  6mfy^  occa* 
aioncd  by  the  sudden  death  pf  his  wile  and  duldv  engaged 
hiosi  more  deeply  and  seriously  to  consider  hb  wwjn.  •Tlus 
)ed  him  .tp  a  caief  ul^epenisal  of  the  word  of  God»  and  the 
happy  effect  was  a  s9Hd  conviction  of  reveakd  trulh,  and 
peal  conversion  of  his  heart  to  God. 

He  resolved  henceforward  to  devote  himself  whdSy  to 
Christ,  and  to  the  service  of  men's  souls,  and  his  heart  was 
particularly  led  out  to  desire  to  communicate  the  knowledge 
of  salvation  to  the  poor  heathen,  whom  none  had  cared  for. 
He  was  for  some  time  in  this  st^te  of  mind,  without  a  de*> 
termined  object,  till  he  read  of  the  rise  and  progress,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  He  immediately  communi* 
cated  to  them  the  desire  of  his  soul  to  devote  Jiimaelf  to  die 
service  of  the  heathen.  After  proper  enquiries  into  his  cha* 
racter  and  abilities,  his  offer  was  embraced  with  great  delight, 
and  be  was  invited  to  Eng^md,  where  the  interview  issued 
in  the  most  cordial  welcome  of  his  servicer.    Hu  native  Ian- 
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guage  tMatkg  him  paoiiltaiiy  for  Ae  Cape  of  Good  Hope  atid' 
it*  vicinity,  that  was  fixed  as  the  place  of  his  destinatkm. 

On  his  return  to  Hollted,  he  took  with  him  and  circulated 
m  Dnteh  an  address  from  die  London  Missionary  Society  tor 
the  faithful  in  his  oWn  country.  This  immediately  produced 
the  happiest  efiects.  During  his  stay  a  society  was  formed 
at  Rotteidam,  on  the  same  plan  with  that  of  London.  A 
Dutch  minister  was  sent  hy  them ;  to  these  iijrere  joined  two 
&ig^ish  imssionaries,  and  they  all  embarked  in  one  of  the 
£nglish  convict  ships.  Their  diligence  and  ^eal  j>roduced 
such  happy  efieets  among  the  convicts,  as  prove  the  power 
of  the  gospel  to  be  great,  even  on  the  most  obdurate  of  man- 
kind. 

Thelabonrs  of  these  missionaries  at  the  Cape  have  been  also 
useful.  They  appropriated  four  evenings  in  a  week  jto  the 
instruction  of  the  slaves,  who  attended  them  in  great  num- 
ber^.  But  the  most  pleasing  trait  attending  this  mission  *  is 
the  earnest  application  from  the  most  savage  of  all  the  tribes, 
the  Boshemen,  to  obtun  one  of  the  brethren  to  (each  them  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God. 

A  missionary  society  instituted  at  the  Cape,  under  the  ti- 
tle of  the  South  Afiican  Missionary  Society,  is  the  first  fruit 
of  th^se  elertiotts.  Its  commencement  is  most  auspicious 
and  the  subscription  considerable,  one  lady  havmg  given  fif- 
teen thousand  florins.  These  are  the  actual  eWqrts  which 
have  been  made,  and  still  greater  are  in  the  intention  of  the 
society,  for  which  adequate  preparations  are  making. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  centuty,  the  church  in  Great 
^ritain  was  chiefly  governed  and  filled  by  divines  whose  ser- 
mons and  writings  were  learned,  able,  and  ingenious,  but 
rarely  presenting  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
Thtough  the  moralists  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  deists  in  the 
press,  Christianity  was  reduced  to  a  very  emaciated  figure. 
Even  the  dissenters,  who  afiected  greater  purity  of  religion, 
sank  into  a  worldly  careless  spirit,  and  several  of  them  dU 
verged  into  the  errors  of  Arianism. 

The  rising  prosperity  of  the  nation,  widi  increasing  wealdi 
smd  commerce^  tended  to  increase  the  corruption  of  At 
kingdom ;  and  morals,  though  strongly  inculcated,  woefully 
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decayed.  In  this  slate  of  tnrpor  mmI  d^aititi^  from  trath 
and  godlinesa,  a  few,  chiefly  young  men  «t  Oirford,  b^^an 
to  feel  the  deplorable  spiritual  ignorance  and  conrupdnn 
around  them.  They  were  conscious  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  revive  a  sense  of  religion  in  principle  and  pinctlce, 
£rom  the  decay  into  which  it  was  fallen. 

John  and  Charles  Wesley,  the  first  and  most  distinguished 
leaders  in  this  revival  of  evangelipil  truth,  were  brotheiu. 
With  these  associated  a  number  of  other  students,  whose 
minds  were  similarly  affected*  Mr.  Ingham,  Mr.  Whic- 
field,  and  Mc  Harvey,  were  afterwards  particulaily  disCio- 
guished.  They  all  entered  into  solemn  engiigenients  wiA 
each  other  to  lead  a  stricter  life  of  holiness  and  self-denial 
than  they  had  ever  yet  done,  and  to  separate  from  every 
thing  unbecoming  their  character.  They  agreed  to  meet 
frequently  together  at  each  others  rooms,  for  prayer  and 
reading  ^e  Scriptures «  to  keep  stated  times  of  fasting,  and 
to  receive  the  communion  every  Lord's  Day.  They  visited 
the  prisona  and  the  sick ;  they  sought  out  and  relieved  dis- 
tressed objects  s  and,  by  these  and  other  peculiarities,  they 
rendered  themselves  very  notorious  in  the  university,  and 
acquired  the  name  of  methodists. 

As  they  all  set  out  with  profession  of  strict  adherence  to 
the  church  of  Eng^bnd,  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  her  all- 
eles and  homilies  were  particularly  enforced  by  them ;  and, 
as  this  was  utterly  unlike  the  manner  of  preaching  which 
then  chiefly  obtained,  they  attracted  very  numerous  audien- 
ce, and  their  lively  manner  of  address,  as  well  as  the  mat> 
ter  of  their  discourses,  exceedingly  struck  the  hearers. 

The  multitudes  which  followed  them  were  much  affected; 
a  great  and  visible  change  was  produced  in  the  minds -c^" 
many.  They  were  always  at  their  work,  preaching  wbere- 
ever  they  could  procure  admittance  into  the  churches. 

At  first  they  appeared  united  in  sentiment,  but  they  had 
not  long  laboured  before  it  was  evident  that  they  differed  in 
important  points,  ^r.  Wesley,  the  father  of  methodism, 
with  his  brother,  leaned  to  the  Arminian  doctrine  ;  strong 
against  irrespective  decrees,  but  firmly  maintaining  the  foil 
^d  its  consequences,  the  necessity  of  justification  by  faith 
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ri(^ileoiiHiCM  and  true  hotinets  ;  but  they  taught  the  univer- 
adity  of  Christ't  redemptm,  and  the  offering  of  his  body 
alike  for  tboae  who  are  lost  as  for  those  who  are  saved ;  and 
in  ptunt  of  free  will,  they  supposed,  though  stiU  as  a  gift  of 
grace,,  that  every  naea  had  some  powers  of  will  within  the 
sphere  of  hia(  own  exertion,  which  first  led  to  conversion  ; 
that  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption  extended  to  those 
who  had  never  heard  of  his  name ;  that,  by  improving  the 
measure  of  light  and  grace  within  him,  every  man  might  be 
saved ;  but  that  no  man  could  be  sure  of  persevering  in 
grace  $  and  that,  notwithstanding  what  Christ  has  done  and 
suffered,  all  might  reject  the  remedy  provided,  and  perish 
eternally. 

Mr.  Whitfield,  Mr.  Hervey,  and  those  who  united  with 
them  in  sentiment,  held  the  artacles  of  the  church  in  the 
sense  usually  termed  Calvinistic.  Though  in  a^  Mr.  Whit- 
field was  younger  than  the  Wesleys,  in  zeal  and  labours  he 
had  no  superior*  His  amazing  exertions  are  well  known, 
and  the  effects  of  them  were  prodigious  through  the  whole 
land.  He  confined  not  lus  ministry  to  his  native  land.  Scot« 
land  and  America  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  visits,  and  fur- 
nished innumerable  evidences  of  the  power  with  which  he 
spake.  By  the  labours  of  these  indefatigable  men  a  flood  of 
gospel  light  broke  upon  tbe  nation.  At  first  they  were 
wholly  confined  to  the  church  of  £ngland,  as  their  attach- 
ment to  it  by  education  was  strong.  The  churches  being  in- 
adequate to  contain  the  crowds  which  flocked  after  them, 
Mr.  Whitfield  resolved  to  visit  and  preach  to  the  wild  col- 
liers in  the  wood,  who  had.  seldom  attended  any  worship ; 
and  his  signal  success  among  them  encouraged  him  to  perse- 
vere in  the  same  mode.  On  his  return  to  London,  he  used 
the  same  meana  of  field  preaching  at  Kennington  Common 
and  Moorfields. 

Nor  were  Mr«  John  Wesley  and  his  brother  Charles  less 
zealously  employed.  They  idso  took  |he  field  and  preached 
every  where.  The  congregations  under  the  canopy  of  hea- 
ven were  prodigious.  By  these  labours  multitudes  were 
daily  added  to  the  church. 
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Hitherto  the  principal  leaders  h«l  imtetabied'  i}^par«Alf 
feUowfthip,  but  the  diference  of  Aeir  eetftkneiitii  rcipRtteff 
the  doctrines  of  predestinatioft  and  grace  b^gda  to  tfwdten 
unpleasant  disputes.  Yet  the  corruption  of  homtti  niture^ 
justification  by  faith-  alone,  and  the  aeoesi&ty  of  a-  divine 
change  of  heart  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  GhMt^  i(fel«  pro- 
fessed and  zealously  taught  by  bodi ;  nor  did  the  diVMon 
which  followed  between  them  retard  the  progress  of  the 
work.  Unable  to  supply  the  numberless  places  and  congre^ 
gations  collected  by  their  labours  with  a  regulariy  ordaimfd 
ministry,  they  each  associated  wtth  lay  preachers  the  best 
informed  and  qualified  whom  they  could  find,  aiid  thus  mul- 
tiplied themselves  over  the  face  of  the  whole  hmd.  Their 
societies  increased  by  thousands,  and  their  ministry  was' 
blessed  to  the  great  revival  of  religion  wherever  they 
itinerated. 

This  immense  body  of  methodists,  from  the  dtiterence  of 
doctrines  each  maintained  respecting  the  decrees  of  Gbd  and 
free  will,  necessarily  divided  into  two  separate  communions, 
the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian :  both  of  them  professed  predi- 
lection to  the  church,  and  not  at  all  objecting  to  episcbpal  gov- 
ernment, but  from  the  necessity  of  suppljring  the  congregations 
which  they  had  collected,  Wesley  and  Whitfield  appointed 
for  their  spiritual  edification  local  and  itinerant  preachers : 
themselves  continuing  the  apostolie  plan  of  itinenmcy,  and 
visiting  in  rotation  the  churches  which  their  ministry  had  rai- 
sed. They  repeatedly  travelled  over  a  space  more  than  the 
circumference  of  the  globe,  wherever  they  moved  leaving  a 
train  of  evangelical  light  behind  them.  They  were,  in  preach- 
ing, unwearied ;  lecturing  two,  three,  and  sometimes  four 
times  a  day,  and  this  often  in  places  many  miles  distant  from 
each  other.  Notice  having  been  previoudy  given  of  their 
coming,  thousands  awaited  and  heard  them  with  reverence. 
Thus  immense  congregations  were  formed  through  aU  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  the  great  manufacturing  towns, 
among  the  tin  minee^  and  the  collieries.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  auditors  in  the  kingdom  must  have  been  several 
hundred  thousand.  All  these  continued  occasionally  to  com- 
municate with  the  church  of  England,  but  their  modes  of  pro- 
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ce^uxe  besing  charged  as  iiregular,  they  had  eveiy  discourage- 
JneI^  from  the  head^  of  the  church,  and  no. hope  of  a  settle- 
ment in  it*  Hence,  having  erected  pkces  of  worship  of  their 
own,  ihfty  by  degrees  became  more  seldom  occasional  com- 
/uunicaiM  in  their  parish  churches,  and  confined  themselves 
.to  their  own  ou^isters  and  places  of  worship.  Yet  for  a  long 
wlyle  they  were  very  reluctant  to  appear  to  separate  from  the 
church  jestablishcsd,  aitd  to  this  day  the  great  body  is  episco- 
judiaB. 

At  the  time  the  m^bodisto  arose,  all  the  various  denomi- 
natiQBs  of  dissenters  frcuEn  die  established  ohorch  had  suffer-  . 
e4  a  greatidecUne  from  evangelical  principles  and  real  godli- 
ne^.  B|ttt  Do^aay  being  awakened  and  revived  by  the  labours 
of  the  itinerant  evangelists,  especially  those  of  Mr.  Whitfield, 
a  ^^t  of  rcm^nred  godliness  returned  in  several  congrega- 
tions, and  .their  sl^d  pastors  were  roused  to  greater  zeal  and 
activity.  The  dissenters  thus  evidently  profited  by  the  flame 
oirifflpaUy  kandkd  by  the  ministers  bred  in  the  established 
church. 

Tbe^e  itinerant  preachers  were  men  of  lively  and  popular 
talents,  ayd  were  often  endued  with  great  eloquence.  They 
we;re  in  general  men  of  good  natural  understanding,  well 
read  19  tbe  scripiunes  of  their  mother  tongue,  the  chief  book 
indeed  which  dbey  studied.  They  were  experimentsdly  ac«» 
quaiated  with  the  great  and  fundamental  truths  of  rdigion ; 
diey  possessed  a  natural  fiscul^  of  elocution,  increased  by  the 
habit  of  fre^ent  preaching ;  and  they  appeared  deeply  af- 
fected .with  die  truths  which  they  delivered,  and  as  exempla- 
ry in  their  walk  and  ccmversation  as  laborious  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry. 

\j/hii$t  Weaby  and  Whitfield  were  thus  proceeding  with 
increasing  zeal  in  their  several  spheres  of  usefulness,  the  great 
head  of  the  chureh  was  pleased  to  raise  up  another  singular 
peiaooage^  who  contributed  exceedingly  to  enlarge  the  pale  of 
what  was  caUed  methodism. 

.  Lady  Huntingdoin  had  lived  in  the  highest  ctrde  of  fashion^ 
by  biidi  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Shirley,  by  marriage  tma* 
ted  with  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  both  bearing  the  royal  arms 
cf  England,  as  descendants  from  her  ancient  monarchs. 
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In  her  high  estate  she  matntaioed  a  peeultar  seriousness  of 
conduct.  Though  sometimes  at  court,  and  visiiing  So  the 
higher  circles,  she  took  no  pleasure  in  the  fashionable  follies 
of  the  great.  After  her  recovery  from  a  dangerous  illness, 
which  brought  her  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  she  determitied 
thenceforward  to  devote  herself  to  the  service  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  sent  a  kind  message  to  the  Wesleys,  that  she  was 
one  with  them  in  heart,  cordially  wishing  them  good  speed 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  assuring  them  of  her  deter- 
mined purpose  of  living  for  him  who  had  died  for  her. 

The  change  thus  wrought  on  her  ladyship  became  observa- 
ble to  all  in  the  zealous  support  she  began  to  give  to  the  work 
of  God,  amidst  dll  the  reproach  with  which  it  was  attended. 
To  the  noble  circle  in  which  lady  Huntingdon  moved  such 
conduct  appeared  strange,  but  she  had  set  her  face  as  a  flint, 
and  refused  to  be  ashamed  of  Christ  and  his  cross. 

Lady  Huntingdon  now  resolved  to  her  best  ability  to  lay 
herself  out  to  do  good.  The  poor  around  her  were  the  natu- 
ral objects  of  her  attention.  These  she  bountifully  relieved 
in  their  necessities,  visited  in  sickness,  conversed  with  and 
led  them  to  their  knees,  praying  with  them  and  for  them. 

During  lord  Huntingdon's  life,  she  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  God  and  truth,  though  her  means  of  usefulness 
were  necessarily  circumscribed,  and  her  family  engagements 
occupied  much  of  her  time  and  attention.  On  his  demise  she 
was  left  the  entire  management  of  her  children,  and  of  their 
fortunes,  which  she  improved  with  the  greatest  fidelity.  Be- 
come her  own  mistress,  she  resolved  to  devote  herself  whol- 
ly to  the  service  of  Christ,  and  the  souls  redeemed  by  his 
blood.  Her  zealous  heart  embraced  cordially  aU  whom  she 
esteemed  real  Christians,  whatever  their  denomination  or 
opinions  might  be,  but  being  herself  in  sentiment  more  con- 
genial with  Whitfield  than  the  Wesley  s,  she  favoured  those 
especially  who  were  the  ministers  of  the  Calvinistic  persua- 
sion, according  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  articles  of  the  church 
of  England.  And,  with  an  intention  of  giving  them  a  great- 
er scene  of  usefulness,  she  opened  her  house  in  Park  street 
for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  supposing,  as  a  peeress  of  the 
realm,  that  she  had  an  indisputable  right  to  employ  as  her 
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fiuiiily  chaplains  those  ministers  of  the  church  vfaom  she  pa- 
tronised* On  the  week  days  her  kitchen  was  filled  with  the 
poor  of  the  flock,  for  whom  she  provided  instruction,  and  on 
the  Lord's  day  the  great  and  noble  were  iavited  to  spend  the 
evening  in  her  drawing-room,  where  Mr.  Whitfield,  Mr.  Ro- 
maine,  Mr.  Jones,  and  other  ministers  of  Christ  addressed 
them. 

The  illness  of  her  younger  son,  which  proved  fatal,  had 
led  her  to  Brighthelmstone  for  the  sake  of  sea-bathing.  There 
her  active  spirit  having  produced  some  awakening  among 
the  people,  she  erected  a  little  chapel  contiguous  to  her  house, 
that  the  gospel  might  be  preached  to  them.  This  was  the 
first  fruits  of  her  great  increase :  it  was  enlarged,  and  that 
not  sufficing  to  contain  the  congregation,  it  ¥^s  a  third  time 
taken  down  and  rebuilt.  The  success  attending  this  first 
effort  encouraged  greater.  Bath,  the  resort  of  fashion,  be- 
held an  elegant  and  commodious  place  of  worship  raised  by 
the  same  liberal  hand.  Oathall,  Bretby,  and  various  other 
places  received  the  gospel  by  her  means.  At  first  she  con- 
fined herself  to  the  ministers  of  the  established  church  as  her 
preachers,  but  her  zeal  enlarging  with  her  success,  and  a  great 
variety  of  persons  throughout  the  kingdom  begging  her  as- 
sistance, she  set  up  the  standard  of  the  gospel,  and  purchased, 
built,  or  hired  chapels  vast  and  commodious  for  the  perform- 
ance of  divine  service.  These  multiplied  so  exceedingly 
through  £ngland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  that  die  ministers  who 
had  before  laboured  for  her  ladyship  were  unequal  to  the 
task.  As  the  work  greatly  enlarged,  it  was  beyond  her  power 
to  supply  the  chapels  with  regular  ministers.  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon therefore  resolved  to  emplpy  the  same  methods  as 
Wesley  and  Whitfield  had  pursued  with  so  much  success 
before.  She  accordingly  invited  laymen  of  piety  and  abili- 
ties to  exhort  and  keep  up  the  congregations  she  had  es- 
tablished. 

In  order  to  provide  proper  persons  for  the  work,  she  re- 
tired into  Wales,  where  she  erected  a  college  for  training  up 
young  men  to  the  ministry.  Thence  she  dispatched  the  re- 
quisite supplies  for  the  increased  congregations  under  her 
patronage,  and,  as  the  calls  were  often  urgent,  her  students 
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were  too  frequently  thrust  forth  into  the  harvcM  before  they 
had  made  any  consideraUe  proficiency  in  the  bngungea  or 
sacred  literature,  in  which  it  had  been  her  intention  they 
should  be  instructjsd.  Few  of  them  knew  much  more  thu 
their  native  tongue,  yet,  being  men  of  strong  sense  and  real 
devotedness  to  God,  their  ministry  was  greatly  blessed.  The 
accounts  of  their  success  animated  her  to  greater  exertions. 
They  were  itinerant ;  moved  from  congregation  to  congrega- 
timi  in  an  established  rotaUon ;  and  her  correspondence  with 
tbem  to  regulate  and  provide  a  constant  supply,  was  a  labour 
to  which  her  active  spirit  alone  was  equal. 

Though  Lady  Huntingdon  devoted  the  whole  of  her  sub* 
stance  to  the  gospel,  yet  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  how  her 
income  sufficed  for  the  immenuty  of  ^Mf^mce  in  which  she 
was  necessarily  involved.  Her  jointure  was  no  more  ihMi 
twelv*  hundred  pounds  ayear^and  not  until  the  death  of  her 
son  a  few  years  preceding  her  own,  did  she  reorive  the  addi- 
tion of  another  thousand.  She  often  involved  herself  in  ex* 
pences  for  building  chapels  which  she  found  it  burthensooie 
to  discharge.  But  the  Lord  brought  her  always  hooounibly 
through  her  engagements,  and  provided  a  supply  when  her 
own  was  exhausted. 

To  the  age  of  fourscore  and  upwards  she  maintaiaed  aH 
the  vigour  of  youth,  and  her  spiriu  never  seemed  to  £eu1  her, 
and  to  the  very  last  days  of  her  life  her  active  mind  was 
planning  still  greater  and  more  extensive  schemes  of  uaefoL* 
ness,  for  the  universal  spread  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Lady  Huntingdon's  address  was  singularly  engaging,  her 
intelligence  acute,  her  diligence  indefatigable,  and  the  con* 
stant  labour  of  her  thoughts  and  correspondence  inconceiva- 
ble. Never  was  any  one  apparendy  more  dead  to  all  sdf- 
indulgence  ;  or  more  Uberally  disposed  to  su|q>ly  die  caUs  of 
the  gospel.  She  often  possessed  no  more  than  the  gown  she 
wore.  She  might  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  poor  who  lived  on 
her  own  bounty,  but  her  most  distinguishing  excellence  was 
the  fervent  zeal  which  always  burned  in  her  bosom  to  diffase 
the  knowledge  of  gospel  truth,  which  no  diaappointments 
quenched,  no  labours  slackened,  no  opposition  discouraged, 
no  progress  of  years  abated :  it  flamed  strongest  in  her  last 
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moments*  The  wmM  has  Beldom  seen  auck  a  character ; 
thoummda  wad  tens  of  thousands  will  have  reason  living  and 
dying  to  bless  her  memory,  as  having  been  the  happy  instrur 
ment  of  bringing  them  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous 
light. 

At  her  death  lady  Huntingdon  left  her  chapels  to  trustees 
and  executors  for  the  continuance  of  the  same  plan,  which 
they  have  pursued  with  some  measure  of  the  same  disinter- 
ested xeal,  and  with  increasing  success.  Not  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  persons  continue  to  have  the  gospel  preach- 
ed to  them  by  their  means.  The  same- steps  are  pursued  in 
En^and,  Wales,  and  Ireland. 

The  seminary  in  Wales  ceased  at  her  ladyship's  death,  die 
kase  being  just  expired^  and  no  endowment  left,  her  income 
dying  with  her  2  but  a  new  college,  on  a  plan  more  promising 
far  literature,  has  been  established  at  Cheshimt,  in  Hertford- 
shire, near  Lotidon,  and  under  the  superintending  care  of 
trustees  appiointed  for  that  purpose.  A  number  of  students 
have  been  already  educated  there,  and  many  are  gone  forth 
from  this  seminary,  who  are  now  preaching  the  gospel  with 
much  acceptance.  Into  this  seminary  none  are  admitted  but 
after  strict  inquiry  of  their  characters,  and  repeated  exami- 
nations into  their  Christian  experience  and  natural  abilities. 
They  are  expected  to  give  the  most  satufactory  account  of 
their  own  real  conversion  to  God,  and  of  the  reasons  which 
engage  them  to  devote  themselves  to  the  ministry.  They  must 
appear  possessed  of  acute,  or  at  leasts  of  promising  faculties 
for  improvement.  As  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  their 
education,  and  the  disposition  with  which  they  are  admitted 
securas  the  most  unremitting  application  to  scudy,  their  im- 
provement hath  been  hitherto  remarkably  rapid. 

This  institution  promises  the  greatest  utility.  The  educa- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  students  is  entirely  free :  and  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  their  studies,  when  they  have 
been  oiamined  and  judged  fit  to  proceed  to  the  ministry,  they 
are  under  no  restrictions,  but  may  apply  for  admission  into 
the  established  churchy  or  any  other  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians* If  Christ  ^e  but  preached,  the  end  of  the  seminary 
is  answered.. 
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,  The  body  of  Anninian  metliodiatSy  who  derive  didr  i 
and  order  from  Mr.  Wesley,  pursue  the  plan  laid  doim  by 
him.  During  his  life,  such  was  his  personal  influence,  that 
it  rendered  his  recommendations  the  general  rule  of  ttidr 
society^  so  that  all  his  people  looked  up  to  him  as  their  presi- 
dent and  director.  His  time  was  spent  in  one  continued  voy- 
age or  journey,  visiting  regularly  every  society  in  the  vast 
circle  of  his  connection,  and  usually  preaching  every  day, 
and  frequently  twice  or  thrice.  He  accustomed  all  his  con- 
gregations to  his  plan  of  itinerancy,  and  a  frequent  change  of 
ministers.  A  general  conference  annually  fixed  the  stations 
of  the  preachers,  and  setded  two  or  three  within  a  certain 
district,  round  which  they  moved  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks,  generally  preaching  somewhere  every  even* 
ing,  and  holding  societies  for  prayer  and  mutual  exhcxtation. 
All  who  joined  in  these  contributed  a  small  sum  weekly  fiar 
die  support  of  the  general  work.  This  was  regularly  ac- 
counted for  by  stewards  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Provi- 
sion was  thus  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  preachers, 
according  to  the  number  of  their  families  or  occasional  ne- 
cessities. The  profits  arising  from  publications  circulated 
from  a  press  of  their  own  very  considerably  encreased  the 
fund  for  the  support  of  their  cause.  Sometimes  the  suy  of 
the  preachers  in  their  rounds  is  continued  for  more  than  one 
year,  but  this  is  fixed  at  the  general  conference.  The  same 
steps  have  been  pursued  since  Mr.  Wesley^s  death.  Their 
zeal,  their  activity,  and  usefulness  continue  undiminished, 
and  the  impulse  given  to  this  great  machine  is  contmued  in 
the  same  line  of  direction  by  those  who  sit  in  the  annual 
conference.  For  some  time  past  they  have  had  an  ordinar 
tion  among  themselves,  by  bishops  of  their  own  selection 
from  among  their  most  distinguished  preachers. 

The  followers  of  Mr.  Whitfield  are  in  the  aggregate  a 
body  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  former,  but  not  so  compact 
and  united.  Their  principles  being  Calvinistit:,  recommend- 
ed them  especially  to  the  various  denominations  of  dissent- 
ers, and  to  those  of  the  reformed  religion.  A  great  number 
of  these  joined  Mr.  Whitfield,  as  well  as  multitudes  who  left 
the  established  church.    These  were  formed  into  congrega- 
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tioos  in  different  places,  who,  though  considering  themselves 
SIS  one  body,  have  not  the  same  union  and  interchange  as  the 
followers  of  Mr.  Wesley.  The  first  and  principal  of  the 
churches  at  Tottenham  court  observes  die  church  ceremonial 
,  and  liturgy,  die  others  use  in  general  free  prayer.  Yet  these 
consider  themselves  not  as  distinct  independent  churches, 
but  formed  under  a  federal  connexion,  and  some  of  these 
have  no  stated  pastor,  but  are  supplied  by  a  rotation  of  min- 
isters.  They  have  an  ordination  among  themselves,  and 
where  there  is  a  stationary  ministry  they  still  hold  connexion 
with  each  other,  and  come  up  as  invited  or  called  upon  to 
the  greats  congregations  for  a  fixed  space,  according  to  an 
appointed  rouuoe.  All  these  places  of  worship  are  support- 
ed, not  like  Mr.  Wesley's,  by  a  general  fund,  but  the  expen- 
ces  of  the  meeting  and  salaries  of  ministers  are  provided  for 
by  the  several  congregations,  and  collected  and  expended  in 
each  by  stewards  chosen  out  of  the  principal  people.  The 
great  chapels  in  London  are  managed  by  trustees,  who  were 
first  appointed  by  Mr.  Whitfield  himself,  and  on  their  seve- 
ral demises  the  survivors  have  most  faithfully  and  disinter- 
estedly devolved  the  trust  on  others.  So  far  from  diminish- 
ing since  Mr.  Whitfield's  death,  the  numbers  who  have  join- 
ed them  are  greatly  increased.  No  where  is  the  life  of 
godliness  more  apparendy  preserved.  The  body  is  not  gov- 
erned by  a  general  tonference,  nor  the  work  supported  by 
a  common  stock :  each  congregation  provides  for  its  own 
expences,  but  the  richer  congregations  are  always  ready  to 
assist  the  poorer  in  building^  or  enlarging  places  of  worship, 
and  in  helping  a  recent  and  weaker  society  till  they  become 
sufficiendy  numerous,  and  able  to  defray  their  own  expences. 
As  the  countess  of  Huntingdon  left  all  her  numerous  chapels 
in  the  hands  of  devisees,  they  pursued  exacdy  the  same 
method  of  procedure  as  she  did. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  what  is  called  methodism, 
in  the  greater  bodies  that  more  immediately  bear  that  name : 
but  it  hath  spread  in  a  prodigious  manner  both  among  those 
of  the  church  as  well  as  the  dissenters  from  it,  and  has  been 
the  means  of  rekindling  the  zeal  of  very  many,  so  as  to  pro- 
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duce  a  yast  ahention  for  die  better  in  die  coodoct  of  i 
sands. 

It  b  a  pleasing  feature  (rf*  the  present  dsqr,  that  tke  spirk 
of  toleration  and  candour  appears  of  late  more  diffused,  and 
persecution  discountenanced,  though  not  utCerlj  diaconti- 
nued.  During  the  first  struggles  of  mcthodisBB,  many  harsh 
and  severe  measures  were  taken,  but  of  hite  tkej  have  al- 
most wholly  slept,  and  those  who  were  formerly  despised 
and  hated,  at  present  are  more  respected'  by  their  brethren. 
Their  numbers  have  given  them  consequence  in  the  national 
scale. 

The  orthodox  dissenters  maititain  a  respectable  profession. 
The  Arian  and  Socinian  congregations,  which  a  few  men  ef 
learning  and  philosophic  attainments  sought  to  support,  have 
dwindled  almost  to  nothing,  and  the  only  large  and  zealous 
bodies  are  those  in  which  the  ancient  reformed  doctrines  are 
vigorously  maintained. 

The  V  London  Missionary  Society,  already  mentioned  as 
instituted  to  send  the  gospel  among  the  healhen,  has  produ- 
ced happy  effects.  An  endeared  union  and  cordiality  hath 
been  by  means  thereof  restored  among  the  various  denomina- 
tions of  Christians.  They  have  agreed  to  sacrifice  prejudi- 
ces and  bigotry  on  the  altar  of  Christian  love.  En^ish  and 
Scots,  episcopalians  and  presbyterians,  methodists  and  inde- 
pendents, have  united  in  the  great  object  of  missions  to  hea- 
then countries,  and  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  eadi  other 
that  neither  politics  nor  differait  peculiarities  shall  ming^ 
with  gospel  truth,  but  that  all  who  go  on  this  self-denying 
service  shall  have  but  one  injunction,  to  preach  and  teach 
Jesus  Christ  in  primitive  simplicity,  prescribing  no  exclusive 
church  order,  or  form  of  discipline. 

John  Wesley  was  of  the  inferior  size ;  his  visage  marked 
with  intelUgence.  His  understanding,  naturally  excellent 
and  acute,  was  highly  stored  with  the  attainments  of  litera- 
ture :  and  he  possessed  a  fund  of  anecdote  and  history  that 
rendered  his  company  as  entertaining  as  instructive.  His 
mode  of  address  in  public  was  chaste  and  solemn,  though  not 
illumined  with  those  flashes  of  eloquence  which  marked  the 
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dtseoui'ies  of  Oe^rge  Whiti^ld,  but  there  was  a  divioe  sim- 
plicity, a  zeal,  a  veneraUeneas  in  hi«  manner,  which  coan* 
maoded  attention,  and  ncrver  forsook  him  in  his  latest  years. 
At  fouracore  he  retained  all  the  freshness  of  vigorous  old 
age.  His  health  was  remarkably  preserved  amidst  a  scene  of 
labour  and  perpetual  exertions  of  mind  and  body,  to  which 
lew  would  have  been  equal.  Never  man  possessed  greater 
personal  influence  over  the  people  connected  with  him.  This 
was  acquired  and  could  only  be  maintained  by  the  fullest  con* 
viction  impressed  on  his  people,  that  he  was  an  eminently  fa* 
voured  servant  of  God,  and  as  distinguished  for  his  holy  walk 
as  for  his  vast  abilities,  indefatigable  labour,  and  singular  use* 
fulness. 

Never  was  a  more  disinterested  character ;  but  he  was  a 
man,  and  he  must  have  been  more  than  man,  if,  with  the  con* 
aciousness  of  his  own  powers,  the  divine  blessmg  on  his  la* 
hours,  and  the  high  admiration  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
followers,  he  had  not  sometimes  thought  of  himself  more 
highly  than  he  ought  to  diink. 

George  Whitfield  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  si  Glouces* 
ter.  From  his  early  youth  he  had  received  deep  impressiot|s 
of  religton,  and  he  carried  with  him  to  the  university  of  Ox* 
ferd  a  seriousness  of  mind  very  uncommon.  He  began  his 
active  career  even  before  he  was  in  orders,  visiting  the  pris- 
ons, and  instructing  the  poor*  Bishop  Benson  was  so  de» 
lighted  with  his  early  piety,  that  he  ordained  him  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one*  His  person  was  manly,  and  grew  large  as  he 
advanced  in  years  $  Ms  voice  remarkably  musical,  and  capa- 
ble of  the  moat  various  modulations,  with  a  natural  do* 
quence  too  singular  not  to  command  the  most  profound  at- 
tention. His  manner  was  often  highly  graceful  and  oratori* 
4ial.  No  man  ever  possessed  a  greater  commsmd  of  the  hu- 
man passions,  or  better  knew  llie  way  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  his  hearers :  he  had  arrows  in  his  quiver  that 
himself  only  knew  how  to  use.  His  literary  attainments  were 
moderate,  though  not  defective  in  the  learned  languages,  but 
his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  scripture,  and  a  peculiar 
art  of  introducing^and  illustrating  every  subject  he  treated/ 
not  only  won  the  ear  to  listen,  but  left  an  Impression  on  thr 
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mind  never  to  be  effaced.  His  labours  in  bodi  hemispheres 
were  immense,  his  courage  undaunted,  his  zeal  unquencha- 
ble. Perhaps  no  man,  since  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  not  even 
Luther  himself,  was  ever  personally  blest  to  the  conversion 
of  so  many  souls  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God,  as  George  Whitfield.  The  immense  col- 
lections he  made  for  charitable  purposes  shlirpened  the 
tongu^^f  slander.  Time  hath  affixed  the  seal  of  integrity 
to  all  his  pecuniary  transactions.  He  had  his  spots,  and  so 
has  the  sun.^  He  would  have  himself  acknowledged  many 
more  dian  the  nearest  of  his  friends  or  the  bitterest  of  his  ene- 
mies could  discover. 

In  his  preaching  he  sometimes  pushed  the  ludicrous  to  the 
degradation  of  the  dignity  of  the  sacred  ministry.  He  told  a 
stor)'  so  well,  that  it  seduced  him  occasionally  to  pursue  a 
vein  of  humour  more  suited  to  excite  risibility  than  to  awa- 
ken seriousness,  though  some  impressive  reflection  always 
closed  the  narrative. 

After  more  than  thirty  years  of  incessant  labour,  he  enter- 
ed into  his  rest  in  New  England,  which  had  peculiarly  be- 
nefited by  his  visits.  He  had  crossed  the  Adantic  thirteen 
times  to  preach  the  everlasting  gospel.  So  great  was  his  in- 
fluence, that  he  had  the  hearts  and  purses  of  thousands  at 
his  command,  and  yet  so  disinterested,  that  he  died  poor. 
His  sole  object  through  life  was  to  do  good  for  its  own 
sake. 

As  the  Scottish  church  grew  by  degrees  more  and  more 
into  a  worldly  sanctuary,  the  abuses  of  patronage  and  other 
things,  which  grieved  and  disgusted  many  of  her  most  ex- 
cellent pastors,  produced  divisions.  These  led  to  die  pres- 
bytery of  relief,  the  seceders,  the  burghers,  and  anti-burgh- 
ers. Among  these  much  of  the  power  of  real  godliness  re- 
mained. A  host  arose,  with  the  famed  Erskines  at  their 
head,  who  were  zealous  advocates  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  and  sought  to  revive  the  life  of  religion  in  their  seve- 
ral congregaticMis.    Their  labours  were  eminently  blessed. 

Among  these  separatists  of  various  denominations,  the 
greatest  zegl  to  promote  the  evangelical  ^doctrines  hath  been 
displayed.      The  established  church  also  furnished   many 
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eminent  witnesses  for  God,  who  were  not  ashamed  of  the 
cross  of  Christ.  Under  their  ministry  a  numerous  and  chosen 
people  in  the  Scottish  kirk,  as  well  as  among  the  dissidents, 
continue  to  adorn  their  Christian  profession.  In  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  the  members  of  the  kirk  are  generally  better 
informed  and  more  evangelical  in  profession  than  the  people 
of  England.  But  great  and  awful  declensions  from  gospel 
purity  must  be  acknowledged  and  lamented.  The  increase 
of  wealth  and  fashionable  manners  have  not  improved  their 
moral  system.  None  have  more  cordially  come  forward  to 
encourage  the  missionary  spirit  than  the  people  of  Scotland. 

In  Geneva,  the  cradle  of  the  reformation,  attachment  to 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvin  has  long  been  greatly  weak* 
ened  by  the  spread  of  the  Arminian  tenets,  and  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  new  philosophy.  Through  all  the  protestant 
cantons  great  decays  are  visible.  Though  a  decency  and 
sobriety  of  manners  is  yet  preserved,  the  power  of  evangeli* 
cal  religion  is  far  from  being  general  among  the  ministers  or 
the  people.  Very  few  of  either  adhere  to  the  doctrine  or 
practice  of  Calvin.  The  lowest  form  of  moral  essay  and  So- 
cinian  Christianity  prevails.  The  convulsions  of  contending 
parties  have  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  general  apostacy. 

France,  once  distinguished  for  the  purity  of  the  reformed 
faith,  is  sunk  very  low  in  every  religious  view.  The  pro- 
testants  themselves  have  drunk  deeply  in  the  infidel  philoso- 
phy. Long  ago  they  had  greatly  declined  from  the  purity  of 
doctrine  and  the  spirituality  of  religion.  The  late  revolu- 
tious  have  pf-oduced  no  beneficial  change.  Their  hatred  of 
popery  is  now  gratified  to  the  uttermost,  and  none  more  cor- 
dially help  forward  the  desolation  of  every  ecclesiastic  and 
.  monastic  institution  than  the  protestants  :  but  of  any  zeal  for 
advancing  the  interests  of  living  Christianity,  there  is  among 
them  very  little  evidence. 

Holland.  The  United  Provinces  have  copstandy  maintain- 
ed the  reformed  faith  as  the  national  profession,  but  in  die 
multitude  the  love  of  gold  has  generally  prevailed  over  the 
love  of  godliness,  and  the  philosq>hic  pride  of  reasoning 
hath  sent  forth  ^m  their  universities  teachers  too  wise  to 
submit  to  the  reformed  opinions  of  Luther  and  Calvin. 

VOL.  V.  [62] 
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They  are  more  intent  on  gain  than  given  to  dissipation,  yet 
religion  in  its  vital  power  is  in  general  little  kno¥m.  The 
public  services  at  church  for  the  most  part  are  performed 
with  an  icy  coldness  and  dull  formality.  French  influence, 
French  manners,  and  French  govemmept,  now  afford  little 
prospect  of  amelioration.  The  profession  of  the  nation  con- 
tinues unchanged.  Yet  one  step  has  betn  taken  to  abolish 
that,  by  withdrawing  the  stipends  from  the  ministers  of  the 
national  establishment.  True  religion  can  well  subsist  with- 
out any  establishment ;  but  if  the  power  of  godUness  b  lost, 
the  form  of  it  will  quickly  follow,  when  no  longer  support- 
ed by  the  state.  The  priest  who  prays  for  hire,  will  hardly 
continue  his  function  when  his  salary  ceases. 

Germany,  the  pillar  of  the  reformation,  is  grievously  de- 
faced with  respect  to  vital  religion.  The  Calvinists  as  well 
as  Lutherans  have  too  genersdly  imbibed  tbe  principles  of 
the  infidel  philosophy.  Those  who  are  trained  up  for  the 
ministry  in  the  universities  and  seminaries  of  learning,  too 
often  in  their  public  discourses  explain  away  the  faith,  which 
they  are  obliged  to  engage  solemnly  to  maintain.  From 
preachers  thus  educated  and  thus  ministring,  much  advance- 
ment of  the  true  spiritual  chutch  canno^  be  expected.  Even 
where  opposition  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity 
does  not  lift  up  its  banner,  a  state  of  lifeless  torpor  and  in- 
difference prevails.  The  forms  of  religion  are  hastily  and 
carelessly  discharged,  whilst  a  life  of  worldly  conformity  or 
scientific  pursuits  leaves  scarce  a  visible  trace  of  a  conversa* 
tion  in  heaven. 

There  arc,  without  doubt,  men  of  true  hearts  found  in 
many  places  of  that  vast  country,  whose  lives  are  conforma- 
ble to  the  precepts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  among  minis- 
ters and  people  these  happy  exceptions  are  too  few,  whilst 
the  general  body  is  carried  down  with  the  torrent  of  infidelity 
and  dissipation,  worldly  pursuits,  or  science  falsely  so  called. 

From  the  whole  of  the  preceding  view  of  the  reformed 
church,  we  may  perceive  every  where  throughout  its  extent 
a  peculiar  people,  often  indeed  thinly  dispersed,  and  in  some 
countries  apparentiy  declining,  in  others  e^ibiting  stronger 
symptoms  of  vitality,  but  in  a  comparative  view  of  the  days 
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which  are  past  the  present  cannot  be  counted  inauspicious. 
The  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  hath  produced  as  plen- 
teous a  harvest  in  the  gospel  field  as  any  of  the  seasons  of 
revival  since  the  time  of  the  reformation. 

In  no  aera  have  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  been  more  clear- 
ly opened,  and  probably  at  no  time  since  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles can  we  produce  a  greater  number  of  Christians  who  could 
give  an  equally  sound  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them. 

In  following  the  church  of  Christ  through  the  wilderness 
of  this  world,  we  have  beheld  scenes  highly  glorious  and 
deeply  af&ictive :  the  mighty  power  of  the  great  head  of  the 
church  preserving  it  through  the  fires,  and  the  constant  op- 
position of  the  god  of  this  world  to  disturb  its  peace,  and 
sully  its  purity.  That  in  the  unequal  struggle  a  body  of 
such  evident  inferiority  hath  been  preserved,  is  an  illustrious 
evidence  of  his  care,  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises  who 
hath  said,  "  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee  ;"  "  Lo ! 
I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

The  first  age  exhibited  the  blaze  of  gospel  light  in  all  its 
purity  and  vigour,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  cross  over  the 
power,  craft,  and  malice  of  men.  .  But  clouds  soon  obscured 
the  face  of  day.  The  profession  growing  general,  and  the 
power  of  godliness  declining,  no  sooner  had  Christianity 
gained  an  establishment  than  we  see  the  church  sinking  into 
a  worldly  sanctuary ;  and  ambition,  pride,  and  avarice  seated 
in  the  high  places,  and  claiming  unhallowed  dominion  over 
the  consciences  of  men.  For  more  than  ten  centuries  things 
continued  to  grow  from  bad  to  worse,  till  all  religion  at  last 
seemed  lost  and  buried  in  name  and  form,  in  superstition  and 
tyranny.  A  few,  indeed,  in  every  age,  continued  prophesy- 
ing in  sackcloth  to  a  world  lying  in  wickedness.  But  God 
remembered  mercy.  A  day  of  revival  burst  forth.  The  light 
diffused  itself  on  every  side.  A  beam  of  it  hath  passed  unto 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  We  have  much  more  encouragement 
for  exertion  than  in  the  first  days  of  reformation.  It  appears 
much  more  practicable  now  to  preach  the  gospel  among  all 
nations  than  at  that  day  to  evangelize  a  small  district.  Thi^ 
will  appear  from  a  general  view  of  the  world  and  of  the  grei^t 
events  which  have  lately  Ukw  place  in  it. 
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Russia  is  but  litde  advanced  in  evangelical  knowledge  or 
practice,  yet  it  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  cir- 
cumstance, that  its  growing  intercouse  with  the  more  polished 
nations  of  Europe  naturally  leads  to  a  higher  state  of  civili- 
zation, and  to  a  more  extensive  cultivation  of  literature. 
And  as  the  roost  intimate  connections  of  Russia  are  with  those 
protestant  nations  in  which  the  power  of  godliness  most  pre- 
vails, it  cannot  but  afford  many  and  great  opportunities  for  the 
admission  of  truth  and  godliness  among  them,  especially  as 
the  policy  of  the  government  holds  out  encouragement  to  the 
settlement  of  foreigners,  and  indulges  all  protestants  with  free 
toleration.  This  has  already  produced  some  happy  effects 
in  the  little  colony  of  Germans  on  the  Wolga.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  that  Christianity  is  the  general  profession,  that  the 
orthodox  creeds  are  professedly  the  national  belief,  and,  how- 
ever low  the  present  state  of  spiritual  religion  may  be  among 
them,  a  door  of  hope  is  open  for  the  admission  of  farther 
light  and  truth.  The  Bible  is  in  their  hands,  and  they  are  at 
liberty  to  read  and  study  its  important  contents. 

Sweden,  Lutheran  in  profession,  enjoying  the  free  use  of 
the  word  of  God,  holding  the  Augsburg  confession,  and  filled 
with  Christian  ministers,  affords  prospects  of  a  greater  revi- 
val. It  is  said  that  recent  efforts  are  making  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  evangelical  doctrines  among  the  poor  of  the 
flock. 

Denmark  and  Norway  are  in  a  state  similar  to  their  neigh- 
bours of  the  same  religious  profession.  They  retain  in  their 
established  church  the  true  principles,  and  are  not  destitute 
of  faithful  witnesses,  who  preach  and  teach  Jesus  Christ, 
know  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  and  seek  to  make  him 
known  to  others.  Their  missions  to  Greenland  and  the  coast 
of  Malabar  evince  an  attention  to  the  Christian  doctrine. 

Germany,  the  cradle  of  reformation,  affords  in  many  places 
strong  symptoms  of  awakened  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ, 
From  it  the  good  Moravians  have  gone  forth  to  spread  emi- 
nently the  gospel  among  the  heathen.  In  the  north,  which 
is  chiefly  protestant,  much  true  religion  is  yet  to  be  found. 
Effort's  have  been  recently  made  to  send  forth  men  of  faith 
and  truth  to  address  the  poor,  and  spread  religious  tracts. 
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Of  late  a  spirit  of  zeal  and  life  seems  awakened  in  divers 
places. 

Poland,  no  longer  a  separate  kingdom,  has  certainly  by  its 
partition  lost  nothing  on  the  side  of  evangelical  religion,  and 
at  least  gained  greater  facilities  for  its  admission.  Those 
under  Russian  and  Prussian  dominion  will  probably  meet  no 
obstacle  from  government  in  the  introduction  of  the  true  gos- 
pel, and  if  they  are  good  subjects  they  will  without  doubt  be . 
permitted  to  choose  their  own  religious  profession. 

United  Provinces.  Of  all  the  nations  of  the  continent  pro- 
fessing the  reformed  religion,  its  living  power  seems  to  have 
been  best  preserved  in  these  provinces.  The  spirit  of  life 
and  truth  still  bums  among  them  with  an  unextinguished 
ardour.  Greatly  as  they  may  have  suffered  by  preceding 
declensions,  there  is  a  precious  seed  preserved  in  the  midst 
of  both  ministers  and  people.  The  convulsions  they  have 
undergone,  and  the  sufferings  they  have  endured,  have  puri- 
fied many  in  the  fires.  They  have  awakened  from  the  tor- 
por of  indifference.  A  spirit  of  zeal  and  activity  is  excited. 
At  Rotterdam  many  have  united  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  gospel  among  the  heathen.  In  Friesland  a  consider- 
able number  of  ministers  have  associated  for  the  same  blessed 
end.  Some  happy  symptoms  of  a* deeper  concern  about  eter- 
nal things  has  appeared  in  different  places,  and  these  awaken- 
ings augur  future  blessings. 

Switzerland.  The  Swiss  cantons,  however  declined  in  re- 
ligion, or  ravaged  by  invaders,  are  not  destitute  of  the  living 
power  of  godliness,  and  many  are  associated  for  the  revival 
of  real  Christianity.  At  Basil  and  Zurich  men  are  found  in 
whom  is  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  who  are  united  to 
spread  his  glorious  gospel  around  them,  and  are  zealously 
disposed  to  forward  missionary  efforts  among  the  heathen. 

In  France,  in  the  present  convulsed  and  turbid  state  of  that 
great  nation,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  true  religion  is  yet  hid- 
den among  them.  Many  protestants  are  found  holding  fast 
the  faithful  word.  In  Languedoc,  an  earnest  desire  has  been 
expressed  for  ministers  who  should  preach  the  pure  gospel  of 
•Christ.  This  good  is  likely  to  arise  out  of  all  the  evils  which 
have  preceded,  that  men's  minds  will  be  more  prepared  for 
the  gospel,  and  greater  liberty  in  religious  matters  will  in  fu- 
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tare  be  admitted.  The  very  kindness  shewn  to  their  exiles 
will  teach  at  least  a  more  tolerant  spirit.  When  the  barriers 
of  bigotry  are  broken  down,  and  the  stumbling  blocks  are  re- 
moved out  of  the  way,  divine  truth  will  find  easier  access. 
Persecution  on  account  of  conscience  is  no  longer  probable. 
Free  enquiry  on  religious  subjects  will  doubtless  be^continucd. 
Truth  needs  nothing  more.  Left  to  itself,  it  must  ai^d  will 
prevail,      'hv  ol^v  o    '"  s-"^  t-^y^f^y  ^^    U^    f^  C  <>  /  ''  .- 

From  this  review  of  the  protestant  cauAe  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  there  appearis  a  body  ready  for  active  service, 
though  small,  and  of  little  present  reputation. 

In  all  the  catholic  countries  a  state  of  great  debility  has 
been  apparent.  The  ecclesiastics,  the  convents,  and  all  the 
wealth  and  magnificence  attached  to  them,  have  been  in  an 
especial  manner  the  objects  of  destruction,  and  are  so  fallen 
as  probably  never  to  rise  again  to  their  former  weight  and 
importance.  The  prevalence  of  im{Hety  and  infidelity,  how- 
ever greatly  to  be  deplored,  has  loosened  the  bonds  of  all 
men  from  that  servitude  of  opinion  in  which  they  had  been 
so  long  held.  To  read  and  think  for  himself  is  a  liberty  now 
generally  taken  by  every  one.  Interest  as  well  as  humanity 
DOW  prescribes  greater  indulgence  to  men  of  different  senti- 
ments, whilst  they  are  useful,  peaceable,  and  industrious 
subjects,  than  was  formerly  the  case. 

The  British  isles.  The  amazing  increase  of  gospel  truth 
among  the  inhabitants ;  the  spirit  of  activity  which  hathbeen 
of  late  exerted  to  make  known  the  glory,  and  to  erect  the 
kingdom  of  Emmanuel  in  the  hearts  of  men  ;  the  many  and 
increasing  associations  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Je- 
sus in  all  countries  to  which  their  commerce  extends ;  the 
vast  number  of  faithful  witnesses  rising  up,  and  the  readi- 
ness of  a  multitude  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  c^ 
the  heathen  whenever  found ;  all  indicate  an  era  highly  aus- 
picious to  the  more  extensive  spread  of  true  Christianitjf, 
than  any  of  the  ages  that  are  past  hav^  presented  to  our  view. 
Though  there  is  too  much  ground  for  lamenting  t^  eager 
pursuit  of  dissipation  which  abounding  wealth  affords  ;  and 
the  irreligion  of  the  many,  the  wise,  the  Aighty,  and  th^ 
noble ;  yet  in  the  British  isles  there  is  found  a  great  and  ac- 
tive body,  who  have  the  kingdom  of  Christ  supremely  kt 
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heart,  and  are  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  its  service. 
At  no  time  since  the  reformation  hath  there  been  found  a 
more  diffused  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  or  a 
more  apparent  disposition  to  extend  the  communication .  of 
them  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

In  the  public  seminaries  of  learning  open  infidelity  meets 
no  encouragement.  The  universities  profess  orthodoxy ; 
and,  however  they  have  shared  in  the  general  taint,  there  is 
still  found  in  the  midst  of  them  a  precious  seed  of  those  who 
are  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  It  is  also  a  singu- 
lar token  for  good,  that  several  highly  promising  seminaries 
are  erected,  entirely  with  a  view  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
gospel  truth,  into  which  none  are  intentionally  admitted,  nor 
are  any  sent  out  but  such  as  give  reasonable  ground  of  confi- 
dence that  they  have  tasted  of  vital  Christianity,  and  are  su- 
premely devoted  to  the  advancement  of  its  interests.  About 
two  thousand  such  are  regularly  heard  with  serious  attention 
by  about  six  hundred  thousand  auditors. 

Though  difficulties  and  disappointments  have  retarded  the 
attempts  made  for  evangelising  the  isles  of  the  great  south- 
em  ocean,  yet  such  a  commencement  hath  been  made,  such 
a  fund  provided,  such  evidence  obtained  of  the  practicability 
of  the  attempt,  and  such  facilities  for  the  execution  of  it,  that 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  that  in  a  very  few  years  these 
southern  regions  will  turn  to  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and 
enjoy  the  brightness  of  his  shining.  Circumstances  peculi- 
arly favourable  invite  attention  to  these  isles.  The  fertility 
of  the  soil ;  the  beauty  and  healthiness  of  the  climate  ;  the 
facility  wherewith  settlements  may  be  formed  ;  and  the  easi- 
ness with  which  they  can  be  maintained ;  all  encourage  ef- 
forts to  civilize  the  inhabitants,  and  plant  the  gospel  among 
them.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  germ  of  civilized  popu- 
lation, and  the  gospel  lately  planted  there,  will  take  root  and 
spread,  till,  in  some  not  very  far  distant  day,  these  isles  may 
be  what  the  United  States  of  North  America  now  are. 

Asia,  teeming  with  an  immense  population,  o£fers  through 
the  setdements  of  the  Europeans,  a  door  ^f  hope  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  everlastmg  gospel.  In  Bengal,  a  noble  attempt 
has  been  made  by  the  baptists,  which,  though  yet  a  day  of 
small  things,  we  hope  wiU  have  great  increase.     Other  at^ 
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tempts,  though  feeble,  are  making  to  send  the  light  of  truth 
into  that  benighted  quarter  of  the  globe,  where,  though  the 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  Europeans  have  settled  for 
the  objects  of  gain,  few  have  thought  those  of  godliness 
worth  pursuing.  On  the  Malabar  coast,  a  few,  and  but  a 
few,  labour  under  the  patronage  of  the  great  society  in  Lon- 
don for  propagating  the  gospel.  In  these  extensive  and  po- 
pulous countries  idolatry  reigns.  Much  bodily  torture  is  un- 
dergone, and  many  human  beings  are  yearly  sacrificed,  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 
From  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  to  Japan,  the  inhabitants  are 
for  the  most  part  destitute  of  every  spark  of  Christianity,  and 
lying  in  the  darkness  of  spiritual  death. 

Africa,  dark  as  her  sooty  inhabitants,  and  overwhelmed 
with  heathen  ignorance  or  the  Mahometan  delusion,  wuts 
for  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  A  gleam  has  darted  on  her 
coasts  at  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We 
trust  that  it  is  the  harbinger  of  a  blessed  day.  At  present, 
hoWever,  few,  very  few,  are  found  labourers  in  this  imculti- 
vated  vineyard.  I'he  report  from  Sierra  Leone  affords  no 
sanguine  expectation  from  that  quarter.  The  labours  of  the 
good  Moravians  at  the  Cape  present  a  more  promising  ap* 
pearance.  The  attempt  of  Dr.  Vanderkemp  and  his  associ- 
ates has  already  been  blessed ;  and,  if  the  increase  be  an- 
swerable to  the  commencement,  the  harvest  will  be  plente- 
ous. From  the  whole  of  this  review,  it  cannot  but  strike  the 
attentive  observer,  how  very  circumscribed  is  the  extent  of 
the  church  of  the  living  God.  But  the  prospect  of  its  en- 
largement is  unusually  promising. 

It  is  one  of  the  singular  features  of  the  present  day,  that 
there  appears  to  be  an  uncommon  concern  awakened  to  this 
subject  throughout  the  Christian  world.  The  societies 
formed  in  different  countries  of  Christendom,  animated  by 
the  same  spirit,  and  pursuing  the  same  design,  give  some 
hope  that  this  is  the  dawn  of  that  glorious  day  which  we  ex- 
pect and  so  devoutly  pray  for  when  we  cry,  "  Thy  kingdom 
come."  This  spirit  has  already  produced  great  and  impor- 
tant plans  for  an  extensive  diffusion  of  the  light  of  life 
am6ng  the  benighted  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

END  OF  VOL.  V. 
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